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PEBRUAET 1873. 


THE CAREER OF AN INDIAN PRINCE. 

rpiiB career of an Indian Prince ? — ah, well, let us 

take an example. 

Example surely is belter than precept. The con- 
crete is more impressive than the abstract. The parti- 
cular must at all events precede the {general. Documents, 
annals and memoirs arc the raw materials of history — 
history is the raw material of those large generalizations 
which go sometimes by the name of the Philosophy of 
History and at others by that of the Science of Politics. 
There is, besides, a peculiar advantage in* the parti- 
cular in our present enquiry that is absent in others. 
In other departments one unit of an oi’dcr — in other 
words, a particular — may so fir differ from another, unit 
as to make one doubt their community at all. Hence 
tho necessity of collecting many specimens and noting 
carefully tho peculiarities of each. In tho highest order 
of animals, man, free will is the disturbing element which 
makes a science of politics or of human conduct impos- 
sible. Hence the standing necessity of individual biogra- 
phies through all time. For, a single portrait but to a 
small extent (comparatively speaking) represents another. 
With all our immense historical and biographical treasures 
of so . many thousand years and all races, we are as far 
as ever from idealizing a character of man in the abstract, 
or even of tho king, the subject, the statesman, and 
the warrior, each in tHe abstract, which may enable 
us to predict the conduct of individuals in each class 
or understand events. Eastern princes arc, in this 

Kkw SeIues No. Vr. 
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• respoct, a simpler study than any other species of 
the genus magistratus. Among them, the concrete 
and the abstract are, if not convertible, more nearly 
allied than in any other class. The general absence 
of indlvidtiality renders the individual a representative 
typo of thck general. The advantage of this is obvious. 
<)no is so like ai\pthor and the rest that there is no 
room for the danger of onesided or erroneous impression 
flora a single portrait or a small photograjihic album. 

• 

Perhaps the late Nizam of Hyderabad furnishes as 
good an example of his class — of all that is distinctive of 

it as almost any other Chief that we can call to mind. 

Afzalladdauld was a pucka' native prince, in every sense — 
if ever there was one. Ho was, indeed, the prince of 
Indian prince.s. Ho was not the mere audacious claimant 
of a princely hcriditanient whom speculators enabled to 
play the prince, like the soi distant Protap Chandra, de- 
ceased, or the living Thomas Orton, nor, like the poor 
Kaja of Jyntiii the rightful claimant of a throne from 
Avhich he laid been driven by trea.son, and from which ho 
was kept away by want (tf lunds and of the .sympathy of 
the im[)ersonal Uritish Clovernnient. Ho was not, like 
Ills brother Nawab Nazim of Dengal, Behar and ()ris.sa, 
now in England, the descendant of a ruling House with a 
vieovcgal title which had wdd it.s right to rule for an 
easy pension and immunity from the troubles of governing. 
Ho wa.s not, like so many so-called Native prince.s, the 
mere representative of a dignity divorced from its bioad 
domains. He was no scion of an extinct royally like 
liaja Shionij Sing of K<ishi]nir, — no grandilocjuent titular 
Majesty like poor Wajid Ali, King of (irarden Ueach, 
the Elba of the Najioleon of Oudli, the Coiupieror of 
Oriental ballet girls and fiddlers. Still less was ho a 
monomaniac who industriously mado-bclievo the worhl 
that lie was a King. tie was a bona lido oriental 
prince — a genuine sovereign, however insignificant in 
rank among the great rulor.s of the world — uiupicstion- 
ably one ol the greate.st Indian magnates. Indeed, ho 
died the first ol contemporary Indian Princes. 
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When ho ascended the throne of his father Nasir- ‘ 
uddauhi, the Croat Mogul pensioner of Delhi was the only- 
man to whom his personal respects were due as a Nazim of 
the Mogul Empire, but before many months elapsed, the 
events of 18o7-o8 swept away off the land the House of 
'.riiaur, and with it passed away all pre-Hritish traditions 
of empire. Since then he stood ir^his glory as the chief of 
the allies of the British Government within the geogra- 
phical limits of India. Nepal, — great as it is, greater 
in some of the highest respects, than Hyderabad — is, 
strictly speaking, hardly an exception. For Nopal is 
almost a trans-1 ndi.an state, and even if it is reckoned 
an Indian one, it is hardly sniierior in political status 
to the great Mussulman Frincipality of the South. 
The Nizamat of the Peninsula is nnio undoubtedly in 
a bad plight, laboring as it does under a miimrity under 
at once the undoubted protection and undoubted pressure 
of the sleepless engine of British Paramountcy, and it 
will never bo again what it was. But so long a.s 
the late Nizam lived, lazy a,s he was, almost of nccc.s.sity, 
and not endowed with .striking ability, ho- •juaintaim.d 
tho dignity of his state with tolerable succo.-^s. If the 
genius of Lord Canning aided by the incompetence of 
Native India insinuatingly reduced Hyderabad with* tho 
rest of the Native States to feofs of the Briti.sh Empire, 
Nej)al, too, to this day submits .to Chinese suzerainty. 
If Nepal has any other advantages over Hyderabad they 
are those geographical ones which it enjoys, as a border 
state ami a mountainous one, over all the internal states, 
particularly those without natural defences, of Hindustan. 
No other Native state can challenge a moment’s compari- 
son with Hyderabad. There are dynasties by tho dozen 
more ancient, more historic. Houses which are looked up 
to with infinitely greater veneration ; there .are princes 
like the Kolhapur boy whom the other day, at the 
Bombay Viceregal Durbar, the great burly Scindiah, 
with a grace for which his House has always been dis- 
tinguished, recommended to a seat .above him — tho 
highest — as tho representative of tho true royal Mah- 
ratta House of which the other Mahratta families hacT 
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• boen somnts aiid feudatories — there are Chiefs like Haja 
Shioraj Sing of K^hipur whose family reigned over 
a great Independent State in .the valleys of the Him- 
mmyas — since the Mahomedan Conquest of ,the plains 
the gi’eatest Hindu kingdom for seven hundred years 
— ^and whom the people of Kumaon still regard as their 
true national sovereign—there is still a peaceable old 
man whose House has been reigning from a .much longer 
period than any other princely House in the world, who, 
tracing his descent through the deified hero Bima to 
the great luminary of the heavens himself, — shames the 
genealogical pretensions of the Emperor of the Celestials. 
But in princely sitbstance the ruler of Hyderabad beat 
them all. He was the Chief of the hour. The others 
no doubt command a certain political importance ; their 
names are a talisman, their persons a power ; but it all is 
due to their past history, not their present position. Their 
weight is that proceeding from the reverence they 
command, their power that of esciting the sympathy and 
imagination of large numbers— neither has. its origin in 
tangible present greatness. Hi times of commotion — 
when the present order cannot make itself obeyed — they 
may command millions ; power and sovereignty will 
then, probably be thrust on them as armies will spring up 
to their standard from the ground as they did in 1857, 
at the call of their like, but for the moment they are 
nobodies — are no more than their lands and revenues 
make them. In ordinary times the great territorial 
princes are the big folks. Of these the very biggest in 
India in his day was the late Nizam-ul Moolk. 

He was not only the greatest— the highest in re- 
sources — extent of territory, number of subjects, amount 
of revenues, strength of army — but also the most typical, 
of all that is good and all that is bad, in his class. 
He had exceptional advantages — accidents if you will — 
and he knew how to use them. He was born a princo, 
and he both lived and died a prince — and he was born 
M a prince, lived as a prince, and died as a prince. 
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We hope ihe distinction will not be missed. A'man 
may be % prince — ^may in common parlance be said to 
live a prince— without actually living as a princo. We 
know several who live as beggars. And fo in regard 
to entrance into the world and exit. Not many rulers 
of despotic states die decently wfell — not to say princely. 
It is one of tb^ curses of Asiatic royalty or cliiefship 
or mere wealth. Despotism is not favorable to the 
growth- of the affections. The amenities* of life are 
luxuriant, but they are developed under hot-houso 
pressure— exaggerated by compulsion. Politeness may 
pass unto low obesianccs ; submission may take the 
visible shape of kowtowing and prostration ; but poison- 
ing and assasination and strangulation reign side by 
side. Under any circumstances, that pressure which 
ensures to the despot the most abject slaveiy not 
only from servants, high and low, from menial up to 
minister, but also from those who by tics of blood or other 
human relationship are naturally most dear to man, — to 
whom one might expect oven despots to be ho moi*e nor 
less than men, — ^that pressure is interrupted when the 
despot is unwell — removed when dead. The despot is a 
despot generally,— to his wives and children as well as 
to his servants and subjects. Whatever the individual 
interests that may be compromis'ed by the demise of tho 
despot, there is such a sense of relief at the death of a 
despot to all — even to those whose interests arc threatened 
— that the commonest decencies of sorrow which surround 
the meanest death-bed are usually absent from the last 
scene of such a ^^rince. The reaction of an entire reign 
of terror is irresistible when once it has play. Tho heir 
or the regent, whether that regent he the dowager or the 
minister,, is too happy at tho prospect of the future to 
remember what is due to the present. Where tho 
succesaon is doubtful, the dying or dead, is still less 
regarded, and there is usually some violence or other. 
Under any circumstances tho wives and concubines, sons 
and daughters, and officers, busy themselves to fonn 
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, nlliances, coiicifiate guards, break open chests, plunder 
treasure, intercept revenues, and make the most of 
the interregnum already practically begun. 

Let not the reader confound all kinds of despotism. 
All despotism is not homogeneous. Nor is it all evil. 
Govemment,by representative institutions is sometimes 
weak — often dcgei^'rates into class rule — always involves 
waste. There is a soul of truth in things false, and in the 
hands of the great ddrsanik Herbert Spenper, this maxim 
is the foundfition of a ration.al sti'ucture of the superna- 
tural. Even despotism is not necessarily evil — never all 
evil. An Alfred jor an Akbar, a Shitab Uoy or Nascr 
Mahoinad or Sokundm Begum is worth generations of 
Parliaments. The British Indian Governnient, in much 
that, and in so far as, it has been a blessing to the people, 
is itself but a benificient despotism. But de8[)otism is of 
different kinds ; roughly classified, there are two sorts, the 
personal and impersonal. Each kind has its good and bUd. 
Those who have lived sometime in British territory must 
have remarked the evils inherent in its impersonality. 
Yet, in mu^h that it is a good, and even more a sfrong, 
government, the British Indian Government is an 
impersonal de.spotisni. It is subject to none of the 
fluctuations of personal administration — to none of the 
ills and accidents which flesh is heir to. The perma- 
nent weakness of the personal rule of native states 
lies in that uncertainty which is its normal condition. 
Every thing depends upon a single ntnn — upon his ta- 
lent, ins tact, his temper, his virtues, his vices, his health, 
his life. Human nature is frail — princely human naturo, 
bred up in the exercise of unchecked power, particularly 
so. A despot may do what he likes with his own, and ho 
docs not rest content with tho consciousness of power, 
hut indulges himself in the most capricious exercise of it. 
Nothing is secure — whim takes the place of law. There 
is no tenure either in land or office or favor. There is 
no reverence cither for property or contract. The ins- 
tinct of self-preservation leads cveiy one — wife, son, 
minister, general, judge, landlord, farmer, cultivator — to 
make hay while the uncertain English sun shines. Tho 
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motto is live while it is day, for tomorrow you do not know 
what will become of you. It may be readily imagined 
what a principle of chaos is this general insecurity. This 
great evil is barely kept within bounds by the personal 
accessibility, supervision and watchfulness of the sover- 
eign ; it rises and falls according to the measure of these 
with all the sensitivonoss of mercury in the thermometer; 
it springs up towards fever heat at news of his illness or 
infirmity; it passes boiling point so soon as he lies 
stretched on his death bed. Happy hour • that for so 
many of his family, courtiers, attendants, and officers ! — 
tho eye of the master is closing or closed — the only 
check is removed ! Hurrah for plunder and scramble ! 
There are those to whom tho death is ruin — favorites 
Avhose situations arc in jicril — but they have all the 
more tcmjitation to make tho most of their opportunity 
so long as it remains till the next ruler turns them out 
and brings them to account. In any case it is nobody’s 
interest or business to waste himself on the thankless 
task of attending on tho dying and offering the last rites 
to tho dead. • 

The task may, indeed, be more positively harmful 
than merely thankless. The successor may bo a stronger 
and ail enemy of tho moribund prince, and too great 
an attachment to the latter may be deemed hardly a 
recommendation by tho former,. The successor may be 
one who had equal or almost equal pretensions to the 
throne with tho predecessor, who had struggled for the 
throne with him, when it ivas vacant and been beaten, 
but who had never taken his defeat with resignation, who 
had intrigued for it over afterwards, sjioiuling trea.suro 
and conscience in a desperate game, and who, altliough 
ho had not boon able to eject his fortunate rival from his 
Mrnnnd, had at lea,st succeeded in depriving it of nearly 
all its relish, making it a very bed of thorns. Tho adher- 
ents, the really faithful courtiers and officom of the pre- 
decessor — M'ho had assisted him zealously to circumvent 
tho efforts of his enemy — arc doomed. 

The successor and predecessor need not be strangers — 
tlioymay bo the nearest and dearest to one another— and* 
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yet have been opposed to each other. That poligamy of 
'Eastern society, carried to the extreme by Eastern princes, 
is a fruithil source of this discord. The favorite queen- 
.vrife of the hour, be she ever so low, or inferior in social 
or legal status, 1^ she the lowest concubine yesterday 
picked up from tho streets, intrigues for the succession 
for her son to the «exclu,sion of those with better claims, 
poisons hmr husband’s mind against his other wives and 
their sons, cooks up conspiracies and attempts at assasi- 
nation and poisoning as by them against his life, in order 
to prejudice him for ever and effectually against them, 
even make him imprison or behead them. Of course 
when the father is suspicious, the son is forced to be 
cautions aud circumspect, and thereby confirms tho father. 
When the father is hopelessly prejudiced, the most duti- 
ful son is compelled in self-defence to take an apparently 
hostile position. And who can quietly give up his right 
to a throne ? And what mantof spirit will submit to bo 
svnndled out of it by a woman, perhaps no bettor than 
his father’s mistress, and no better than she should 
bo ? That is tho meaning ef the unseemly wars be- 
tween Ameer Shore Aliof Cabnland Yakoob Khan — that 
the explanation of the late game at war in Joudpoor be- 
tween the Rana and his Kumar, and the recent quarrel 
in Travancore between the Maharajah and tho First 
Prince. That was tha reason of the hatred of the lato 
Nawab of Bampore towards his eldest son, tho present 
Nawab. Sqme years ago while we were minister of a 
native prince, an*olIicer of the lato Nawab on a special 
mission to our master was sitting with us in our house 
when tho nows of his master’s death arrived. He in- 
stantly grew pale and desired to be gone from tho court 
without waiting a day or two to complete all that he 
had. come for. On enquiring the reason of such ex- 
treme anxiety and such haste, he said that he felt as 
one who h^ got* his dismissal; that the only chance, if 
any, of retaining place under the new administration lay 
in his being able to ingratiate himself with tho coming 
man — confusing his memory of tho past or atoning for it — 
*by:marked insult to<the dcadr-r-tho living, or dying rathcri 
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bein^ as we thought to dunelves^bappily above the reaeh* 
of hiB and his fellow-officers’ neglect. Unhappy ruleni 
tiiat are mortal men and liid)le to all infirmities of ow 
kind, wh%jb a fate is their’s 1 despised when most longing 
for sympathy I uncaned for when most in need of care f 
What a scene of utter meanness and Wrtlessneas is ag 
Oriental state during the illness and nt the death of th<^ 
ruler ! How intrigue, never idle, is oveijoyed to find heij 
busiest season I How every man's hand is against hat 
neighbour, bow Plunder and Violence stalk the land in 
broad day I Every true duty is contemptuously ignoi^, 
generosity forgotten, human feelings suppressed, very de< 
cency postponed, as the interregnum, commenced before 
death, becomes a reign of lawlessness and robbery on the 
one hand as regards the goods of the staite, the prince^ . 
household and the subjects of the state, — and of brutal 
indifference and worse than indifference on the other, aa 
regards the dying er dead prinee. 

Perhaps the most striking recent instance of this 
truth took place in the Sikh State of Nabbha.^ The 
late Raja Bhagwan Sing, hurried to death by intem- 
perance which was his only resource from trouble and 
worse than trouble, — humiliation of the worst kind,— r 
received at the hands of those who were bound to* coor 
duct themselves differently, died worse than a pauper 
at a workhouse. The poorest of his own subjects who had 
a roof to lay his head under, and a wife or childrmi, oertam- 
ly received better nursing and attentions tl^n the Raja 
himself and had had his path to the next world more 
zealously smoothed than he. What was every body's 
business was nobody’s business. In fact,, every body’s 
business was not to look after the dying Chief ; it lay 
other where than in that close sickroom. Even they w;h<> 
were present in and near that room were not there t^ 
attend on the dying or take care of the dead.^ Tb^ 
watched to make the moment the gasping inan might be 
finally relieved of his strug^es " the first dark stosisnt 
of notlungnese. 

The iMtot danger and dutnnr f 

tha signal for their or their employers’ personal des^;^ 

^ i. 
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Hius poor Bhagwan Sing’s remains lay neglected in tliat 
deserted apartment while his household, toshakana 
and state departments were scenes of confusion and 
plunder. When late they returned to the ,corpso of 
the Baja to perform the last rites on it, it was found loss 
by one limb. The hungiy mice had profited by the 
example of the great Kiirbdm and feasted themselves 
on it. It must be confessed that they were the less 
•rapacious of the plunderers. They wer^ impelled by 
hunger, not ‘avarice : and, after all, they were satisfied 
with a portion of the nose. 

Editor. 


[ To be, continued, j 


Erratum in page 4,. lines T & 8, for peaceable old 
man'” read “ promising young n>an of twenty-six.’’ 

I allude to the Maha liana of Udavaimv. I forgot 
when I wrote the article* that the last Muha liana dieJin 
1861.--ED1TOB. 



A CONVIVIAL SONG. 


** Recepto, 

Dulco mihi furerc cst — Jloraee. 


m 

What pleasure fills the heart, — what joy,. 

So exquisite and pure. 

As when around the board we greet. 
Friends steadfast, tried, and sure ! 
W'hcn smiling faces round us throng, 
Familiar, dear, and old. 

And the ruby wine incarnadines 
The goblets rough with gold ! 


Then sullen thoughts aud dark regrets. 
Whose shadows grim dismay. 

And the gaunt spectre of Remorse, 

Arc banish'd far away ; 

'With glowing checks and glist'ntug eyes. 
The sparkling cup we drtrin, 

Aud shout dcfiaucc at Despair, 

And laugh at care and pain. 


Then every heart is fondly stirrM, 
Then haud in hand is prest. 

Then warmly is tlic beaker pledg'd. 
To her whom each loves best ; 
Then songs arc sung of love and war, 
W'it flashes bright aud keen, 

Till blooming morn with sober eyes 
Looks on this festal scene. . 



A Convivial Song, 

O sorely} sorelyj — His a joy 
Biclij onsurpassM, and pure. 

When round the socnal board we .greet 
Friends stead&st, tried and sure ; — 

Not those false knaves, miscalled true friends. 
Whom young and old contemn. 

But loyal, brave, wd honest hearts,^ 

—God's benison on them I 


O. C. Dvtt. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE SANSKRIT. 

f 

Maiden I of thine own eyes thyself beware t 
Nor on thy person trifle with thy glance ! 

Its maker own the keen sword ne'er doth spare. 
The hunter rash is hurt by h's fav'rite lance ! 


Eoitob. 



THE ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF TWO 
DIMENSIONS. 

Translated from the French of Auguste Comte, 

By the Hon’ble Dwarkanath Mitteb. 

PART I. 

General Introduction. 

CHAPTER I. 

Fundamental Notions. 

[Contimed from No, /F.] 

9. In order to elucidate os much as possible, this 
elementary exposition of the fundamental conception, 
upon which the whole of analytical geometry is based, 
1 must now proceed to indicate an important general 
consideration, which has, up to this time, been very 
much misunderstood, but which will serve to throw con- 
siderable light upon the necessary harmony existing 
between ideas of lines and those of equations, by show- 
ing that, not only is each rigorous definition of a curve 
capable of yielding a corresponding equation between 
any kind of co-ordinates we might choose, but, further 
that, it itself constitutes a spontaneous equation to that 
curve, relative to a certain systepi of co-ordinates, in 
suitable harmony with the given definition. But in 
order to avoid all confusion and all exaggeration, in this 
respect, it is necessary that we should, in the first place, 
restrict the foregoing observation to those definitions 
only, which are capable of indicating a certain mode of 
generation of the proposed line, in such a manner as to 
furuisb, immediately, a descriptim of it, either by means 
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■ of points or by that of a continuous movement ; thoufyh, 
this restriction cannot alter the intrinsic generality of the 
obi^ervation in question, since, eveiy curve of any kind 
whatsoever necessarily admits of such definitions, even 
when it is not described, in the first instance, otherwise 
than by a characterestic property, in no way explanatory 
of the mode of it? generation, as, for instance, the isi 
perimetrical property oV the circle previously referred to. 
With this single reservation, it is easy, to comprehend 
that we cannot specify the mode of generation of a curve 
except by the aid of some immediate relation, ordinarily 
very simple, between certain natural co-ordinates belong- 
ing to it. The difficulties, which we feel in perceiving 
this evident necessity, are, in fact, exclusively due to the 
point of view, too narrow, from which we ordinarily con- 
sider the general theory relating to our systems of co-or- 
dinates, and would disappear immediately as we give to 
that preliminary theory, all the philosophical amplitude, 
which I have already accorded to it, in a preceding part 
of this treatise. Thus, for example, die elementary de- 
finition of. the circle, as a curve, described by a mobile 
point, which is always at a fixed distance from a fixed 
point, spontaneously constitutes the polar equation to 
that curve, u=r, the fixed point, which is called the 
centre, being taken for the pole. The definition of the 
same curve, as the lopus of the vertex of an invariable 
angle, v, each of the sides containing which passes througii 
a fixed point, is immediately represented by the equation 

^-’r=v, between the angular co-ordinates, which mea- 
sure the variable inclinations of the mobile sides to tho 
fixed axis which passes through the two given fixed points. 
In like manner, tho definition of the ellipse or of the hy- 
• perbola, as the locus of a point, the sum of, or the differ- 
ence between, the distances of which from two fixed 
points is always equal to a constant quantity, instantly 
give? the equation, u ± t=c, in thq system of co-ordinates, 
which determines the position of a point by means of its 
dffltances from two given fixed points. The common modo 
^of generation of the three conic sections by tho move- 
ment of a point, whose distances from a fixed point 
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and a fixed straight line are in a constant ratio, imme- 
diately furnishes the equation, u=mt, in the system of 
co-ordinates, half rectilinear, and half polar, which corres- 
ponds to that definition. The same remark is equally 
applicable to the transcendental curves, as £ shall, here- 
after, have occasion to prove, especially, in the* case of the 
ordinary definition of the cycloid, as well as, in many 
other cases. It would be supernuous now to multiply 
those verifications any further, as 1 shall subsequently 
take care to point them out, on every suitable occiision. 
We can, however, easily conceive as a matter of principle 
that, the mode of generation of a line cannot be defined, 
except by specifying the law of movement belonging to 
the variable point by which it is described. J3ut as this 
law docs not admit of a precise definition otherwise than 
by the aid of a certain relation, existing between the two 
movements, whether of translation, or of rotation, into 
which the proposed movement is resolveablo, this rela- 
tion, considered under another aspect, will necessarily 
constitute a natural equation to the line under consider- 
ation, relative to a corresponding system of co-ordinates, 
which will vary, generally, with the lino, and specially, 
with the definition. This general theory, hitherto un- 
known, renders more obvious the fundamental harmony 
subsisting between lines and equations, by spontaneously 
separating, the philosophical conception, u|)on whicli that 
harmony depends, from the difficulties inherent in the 
effective formation of the equation required. For if, 
JMjcording to the principle above stated, every curve is 
directly capable of fuinishing us with a corresponding 
equation, in a certain system of co-ordinatt,'s, wo can, no 
longer doubt that this equation must equally admit of 
some equivalent or other, in every other system, reserving, • 
only the difficulties inherent in the accomplishment of 
the nece^ry transformation. 

At the same time, wo can easily understand, in 
what consists, essentially, the embarrassment, which we 
feel so often in forming our equations. This operation 
could never have presented any serious difficulty, if, 
the selection of the system of co-ordinates to be employ-* 
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ed, had been 'always at our discretion ;, since, the re» 
quired equation can be immediately obtained by adopting 
the particular i^stem of co-ordinates, which is in harmony 
with the proposed definitioo. But, fur certain reasons^ 
which 1 shall hereafter explain, we are ordinarily 
obliged to restrict ourselvee to a uniform system of co-or- 
dinates, prescribed beforehand, and specially to the 
rectilinear system, properly so called, which is neither 
always, nor even usually, the best , adapted to the 
formation of equations. We see, therefore, that the 
chief difficulty inherent in the formation of equations 
consists, in general, in the transition, from the primi- 
tive and natural system, to this definitive mid artificial 
system. This appreciation admits of a high practical 
utility, in-as-much-as it fumishss us with the only 
efficacious advice which can be given in this indis- 
pensable preamble and which, by its nature, cannot be 
subjected to any systematic methodization. We should, 
in fact, according to the prececKng remarks, always 
start from the equation spontaneously suggested by each- 
definition,.and afterwards, direct idl our special efforts 
to the elimination of the primitive co-ordinates by the 
aid of the two relations,, existing between them and 
thq definitive co-ordinates ; — employing sometimes, by 
way of auxiliaries according to the ordinary spirit of 
mathematical researches, one or many other intermedi- 
ate systems of co-ordinates, not having in such cases, 
any other destination than that of facilitating the 
necessary transformation. A judicious application of 
this general advice without dissipating, altogether, the 
difficulty, often veiy great, inherent in the formation 
of equations, will, at least, serve to prevent that vicious 
waste of intellectual force, which arises, so frequently, 
in this respect, from empirical and disorderly efforts,. 
whose success cannot but be, almost always, impossible.. 



address op the colossus op RHODES ( ROADS ) 

TOP St. Bernard and St. Bernard's reply. 

O'er this realm I hold iron rule. 

My will none dares transgress*! 

Ho ! Bernard of my own dear school ! 

What say the fools o' the press ? 

2 . 

They revile me in language fell. 

They hit me daily hard ; 

All for loving the people well— 

And myself too, Bernard ! 

3. 

What a stormy life rulers lead ! 

Our lot how passing hard ! 

Like the Trades' Dinu'r a hav'n I need, • 

I sadly need, Bernard I 

4. 

But the Parkers and Bark'rs o' the press 
E'en /Ae?'e pursue me hard ; 

And assail me, gracious goodness ! 

Thro' malice sheer, Bernard ! 

5. 

'Tis a sad world I 've found at last 1 
For what's my rich reward 
For nocturnal hours sleepless pass'd 
In ceaseless toil, Bernard ? 

6 . 

Why, they laugh all at my minutes, 

Tho' measur'd by the yard— 

Tlio' a downpour of heavy sheets 
1 send daily, Bernard i 


3 
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7 . 

I’ve imposed all sorts of Cesses, 

Bernard ! and more I would, 

Tlio’ there 'rose howling wildernesses 
'Where smiling hamlets stood I 

8 . 

s 

Tho’ the people of fev’r may die 
Bt thous’uds in their abodes : 

Still, Bernard ! oh dear 1 still am I 
For broad, welUmetalled roods ! 

9 . 

There may not pV’aps be men eno* 

To use my roads so good ; 

But for all that, Bernanl I I trow 
We two 'd use them — we would I 

10 . 

Altho* corpses bestrew the ground, 
Bernard I Fd op*n low schools. 

With Jackals for masters profound, 

And vultures for pupils. 

ii. 

My reforms, alas I are usher’d 
’Mongst men, devoid of wit, 

W^ho much nonsense indite, Beriianl ! 
Much chaff and little wheat ! 

13. 

Oh ! grieve not, my chief ! said Bernard, 
’Tis glory all thine own I 

'W’hcn for bread the people beg hard 
To give them but a stone I 





OR 

Thk Fair Hindu Widow. 

CHAPTER VII. 

• 

iiiLB thus engaged in promoting worics of public 
» » utility,” continued Preo Natii, “ I kept myself 
ready to fly to her feet ^ soon as she might reappear in 
licr father’s mansion. That I might not lose a single day I 
kei)t myself moving about in the neighbourhood with the 
ostensible object of superintending the works undertaken 
in that part of my estates. But days, weeks and mouths 
passed away, and she returned not. Her grand-father 
had, it appears, decoyed her into his house on promise 
of detaining her for not more than a month. When this 
expired, the old man said, that as Kddy’s marriage would 
take place the next month, it was preposterous to think 
of sending away her lovely grand-daughter who was the 
light and ornament of the house. When Kady’s cursed 
marriage was over, he swore a great oath that unless 
Bhooboneshoreo remained to witness the Anuaprdmn of 
his grandson Bipin, he w'ould never have the ceremony 
celebrated. Wlien the detestible Annaprnsan came to a 
close, the octogenarian affected great fears of sending 
her home on such an unpropitious month as Bhadra. 

“ ‘ Who,’ said he, ‘has ever heard of a girl leaving ono 
hous^ and going to another in such a month. I have 
lived to seo three generations pass away before my 
eyes, but such a thing 1 have never heard spoken of in 
my life. My dawfhtev may, in her eagerness, not per- 
ceive any objection to get back her lovely child into her 
arms in this unpropitious month, but 1 have to consult 
not only the luclc of my son’s-in-law dwelling, but of my 
own too’”^ — it being considered alike dangerous to the 
family which a woman leaves in an evil mouth, day or , 
nioment and the one that she joins. 
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** So he dismissed the Palki which his daughter had 
sent to bring my charmer home, — ordering the bearers to 
come back the next month. The heart ‘ of her mother, 
like mine, could brook no delay, and the Pdiki accord- 
ingly was sent again at the commencement of Asvin. 
When the bid gentleman saw the Palki, he flew into a 
terrible rage, and 'taking his prop-stick in hand, thrashed 
the servant who accompained the Palki. When her 
daughter’s letter was presented, he tore it to pieces, and 
threw his brass Lota at the presenter. He then fell 
to cursing his own daughter, comparing her to the cat 
who ate her own child, and her husband to Buddha who 
tried to banish idolatry from the land. 

“ ‘ Because my son-in-law,’ said he, ‘ does not like to 
worship the Goddess at his own house, therefore my 
grand-daughter should not be allowed to see the Pitja at 
mine ? There is not a single man in Bengal who would 
not come home, to whatever distaiice his business may 
have led him, in order to see the Hohd-Md/yd after the 
expiration of a year. At such a time of universal 
jubilee, nfust my lovely grand-daughter depart to bury 
herself in silence and gloom, instead of illuminating my 
house with her presence and enchanting every beholder 
with her charms ?’ . 

^‘The whole of that morning he passed in abu- 
sing his son-in-law and daughter, dwelling on the great- 
ness and the pleasures of the festival and extolling 
the beauty of her grand -daughter. One by one the 
hours for ablutions, worship and dinner glided away, 
still no one ventured to approach him. When his son 
at last made bold to remind him that it was high 
time for him to take his meals, he flatly remsed 
to eat anything that day. It appears that not satis- 
fied with abusing and beating others, he, after the 
manner of people blessed with his temper and accustomed 
to have their will in their family and among dependants, 
made himself the aggrieved party, and was resolved to 
wreak all his vengeance on bis innocent head,— -or rather 
stomach. As no adult in the house, in duty bound, 
could take his meal before the octogenarian had satisfied 
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his appetite, son after son, nephew after hephcw, kneeled 
to him in vain. Ail tiieir entreaties seemed only to 
aggravate his rage, and to raise his voice still louder and 
louder in, abuse against his son-in-law and daughter 
and the whole generation of impertinent bearers and 
servants. Nay, not satisfied with expressing his resent- 
ment against one daughter and son-in-law, association 
led him to tear to pieces the (fliaracters of his other 
daughters and t^eir respective husbands. Thence, by easy 
step, he wandered to his sons and their wives in succession ; 
till at last, by one sudden spring, he ascended to his own 
wife as the progenitress of the whole accursed brood of 
sons and daughters. It now became absolutely necessary 
to put a stop to the ceaseless torrent of names and impre- 
cations which threatened to carry the whole Bose family, 
from generation to generation to everlasting perdition. 

All eyes were now turned to his lovely grand- 
daughter, who, though the chief cause of the whole 
imbroglio and jeremiade, was never named by the old 
man in his singular benedictions. To enable her to 
come to the courtyard of the outer or male ^apartments 
where the octogenarian was reciting the interesting 
history of the ^se family, to the great edification of 
his hearers, the whole space was cleared of strangers, 
and screens were thrown down and doors shut where 
necessary. The old man seeing her approach, interrupted 
the course of his narrative, but when on nearer inspec- 
tion, he perceived that she had not yet bathed, his lage 
knew no bounds. He took up his stick and threw it at 
his son who was standing at some distance. He next 
seized his nariel (cocoanut hooka) and was about sending 
it after iiis stick when Bhooboneshoree came up and 
stood in the way. He replaced the nariel on its biass 
seat, and began to abuse the whole house because his 
grand-daughter had not bathed. * Who can bear, ’ said 
he, ‘ to see so lovely a flower fade for want of water and 
nourishment ? . Curse on the whole family which neglects 
to take care of it ! Is such a tender flower the meet 
victim of neglect and distress even for an hour ? Sure- 
ly this &mily is hastening, to . premature destruction.* 
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Before he could proceed further, Bhooboneshoree had 
caught him by the hand. He ruse in obedience to her 
summons, for, said he, “ 1 can deny you nothing. But 
why have you not bathed and refreshed yourself up to 
this time ? By so doing, you will bring ill-luck on tho 
whole family. Do you think a house can thrive where 
the Goddess of Fortune herself chooses to starve 
** I,” said her grand-datighter, who have lost husband 
and son, ill deserve the compliment.” A more unlucky 
remark was never made. The old man who was fol- 
lowing her tike an obedient child, sat down under the 
weight of his sorrows, and burst into tears. Looking 
up to the sky, he asked the Almighty why virtue, per- 
sonified in her grand-daughter, was doomed to suffer 
wretchedness and unutterable woe. After wiping away 
her tears, she soothed her grand-father by assuring him 
that this short life was a state of trial, and that we ought 
to resign ourselves to the dispensation of the great 
Father of Mercy ‘who wounds only to heal.’ To 
divert his thoughts from the paipfui subject, she told 
him that she could not bathe as long as ho did not 
himself batke, and that she had with her own hand 
prepared for him some eatables which must bo tasted 
while hot. The't)ld man needed no inducement to 
bathe and satisfy his appetite, when ho saw his lovely 
grand-daughter could not otherwise be made to do tho 
like. 

“ In the month of Asvin, I was of course obliged to 
come home to preside at the celebration of the Puja. 
However opposed we may bo to idol worship, there is 
something grand and imposing in the Durgd Puja. The 
large concourse of friends gathered from all parts of the 
country, the incessant interchange of visits that ensued, 
the variety of amusements, daneing and singing, games 
and sports, kept me so much engaged day ana night that 
I had' hardly a minute to think on my beloved. But 
when the Pujd was over, and all my friends returned to 
their respective seats of business or residence, I relapsed 
to my former state of mind, with its longing to behold 
tlie charmer of my heart. . I I'etumed near her father’s 
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house, and watched the progress of events. At the 
commencement of Kartik, ( September-October ) a 
I’alki was again despatched to bring her home, and at 
the same lime I wrote to ray informant in the village 
whose friendship I had cultivated during my late visit, 
to let me know what reception it met nvith. The 
Palki was accompanied by a i^trong letter from her 
mother, complaining of the treatment her servants had 
received the last time, and threatening to call in person 
to take her daughter in case the bearers were this time 
sent back without her. When the letter was read to 
the old man, he struck his hands violently on his fore- 
head, tore his hair and cursed the god of death for 
having so long left him unsummoned from this world. 

" “ Truly,” said he, “ the iron age has commenced 
in earnest. Daughters no longer feel any aWeetion or 
gratitude for their fathers. A man who is father to a 
female child, drags all his ancestors up to the seventh 
generation with him into hell. What sins innumerable 
must I have been guilty of in my previous 'birth to be 
cursed with so many daughters in this. When marrying 
them, we have to impoverish our sons in order to make 
their doweries large. Whenever they visit their parents* 
house, they lay their hands on any thing they find valu- 
able and carry them to their husbands. When going 
away, they affect some tears as if they are really sorry to 
part from their parents. I suppose they weep on* such 
occasions because they have to leave their victims alive, 
and lament their hal'd lot that they could not fleece them 
well. There is my Memo who would not be satisfied 
with half my estates. There is my Bemola who every 
time sho comes to see me, demands gold jewellery for her 
children. Boroda would hardly look at my face, since I 
refused to pay five thousand Rupees on her son’s mar- 
riage. Rombha wonders how 1 drag on my existence so 
long after I declined to appoint her son-in-law as a man- 
ager of my property. The only bearable daughter 1 had 
is dead. Tomoi'row I will go on a pilgrimage to Jagan-^ 
noth,, and there laying my old bones under the car,* 
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die praying that I may not have any daughters in 
my next life.” 

‘‘ At this stage the dd man’s eyes fell upon his 
favorite grand-daughter standing on the roof of the build- 
ing as an angel descended from on high, and he thought 
it proper to qualify his denunciation thus. No, 1 shall 
pray for a single girl vrho will resemble my lovely Bhoo- 
bpneshoree. If daughters like her were bom, >yho would 
pray for sons ? Indeed, what have my sons done to me ? 
They are only watching for my death as the signal to fall 
upon each other and to bury themselves, all in one com- 
mon ruin. Not one is worth the money I have lavished 
upon him. There is Shyam who is buying horses, dogs 
and birds all his life, and his understanding has partaken 
of the nature of those brutes. Then there is Dinu who 
is immersed in drink, and loses his heart to every danc- 
ing girl He meets with. Iswar is indeed a clever man, 
but he is so litigious and quarrelsoete that he will never 
be quiet till he has brought about the ruin of the whole 
estate. The two most virtuous and wise sons I had, are 
now no more. They would have made me happy, but 
the gods could not bear to see me so. Why should 1 
dwell in such a doomed family. Tomorrow 1 will set 
firo'to the house, and depart for Brindabun. If 1 stay, 
thkt accursed daughter, that lioness in human shape, will 
come and tear me to pieces. She hates me from the 
very bottom of her heart. I wonder that such a detest- 
able creature gave birth to so lovely a daughter” — and the 
old man went on dissecting his daughter’s character and 
cursing her from the bottom of Mb heart. But his favorite 
grand-daughter had by this time arrived from behind, and 
accosted him. Grand-dad I curse not my mother in 
my face ! However much I may respect you, I can not 
bear to hear my beloved mother abused by you. If you do 
really love me, please retract the curses you have pronoun- 
ced, and let my mother have your blessings instead.” 
The^ old man could not bear contradiction even from his 
spiritual guide. But his fondness for Bhooboneshoree 
^knew no bounds. Instead Vf taking ofience at her spirited 
*^prptest, he caught hold |b^r, and in spite, of her stoug- 
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^les kissed her repeatedly, saying “ my jewel ! thy 
mother is thrice-blessed. She- mast be a favorite of 
heaven when she bore thee in her womb. May I he 
horn again and again to claini lier for niy child and you 
for my grand-daughter. You may struggle as you like, 
but I must have a kiss first <in your under lip; then on 
your upper lip, then one on each cheek, and lastly 
another where your eye-brows meet.” “ But you,” cried 
she, “ have already had enough kisses on those places^ 
So let me go.” “ No, 1 have not,” replied the old man, 
*‘you are so coy that you would hardly let me brii1|f my 
lips near your cheeks these four months.” As she could 
not disentangle herself from his anus without hurting 
his old limbs, she thought it better to submit quietly to 
his caresses. But the old man, instead of invading heir 
face in the order he had named, went on attacking it 
in an irregular way. After he had gone once round, 
he commenced again as if he had left some places 
untouched, and as often as she attempted to raise her 
voice in remonstrance, the old man attacked her lips to 
prevent them from giving it utterance. It Was not till 
she feigned a pain in her foot that he let her go, and 
at the same time jumped from his seat to enquire if any 
thing had bitten her. Not knowing that his guildesa 
grand-daughter was capable of deceiving him, he made 
her first open and turn one foot, then another ; the 
fingers were one by one examined ; the shoes were 
mercilessly struck on the ground to bring out some hid- 
den insect ; and it was not till she acknowledged that 
the bite was more in her imagination than in her feet 
that he desisted from the seai’ch. 

“ A Bengali lady is un^oustomed to be kissed oxcepf; 
by her husband, in private. Bhoobonesboree had, how- 
ever, occasionally submitted to his grand-father’s caresses 
in that way. But still the sight was so novel that wheni 
the old gentleman glued his lips upon her lovely cheeks, 
the ladies of the house, especially the younger portion, 
were laughing and biting their tongues aS if ashamed 
of the scandal' thereby created, After he had satisfied , 
himself that {dierhad hot been bitten by anything, h«f^ 
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iur&ed to the laughings ladies arid said«^‘ if nectar were 
sj^read over your ugly faoes^ it would not tempt me to 
hiss your cheeks.” Saying this he burst into laughter, 
in which he was' joined by the men, but the younger 
ladies, some of whom were very beautiful, looked daggers 
at the old mmi. But though the octogenarian made him- 
self merry at others’ expense, he was far from being satis- 
fied with himself He sat brooding over his wrongs, and 
seemed to have come once more to the resolution of 
starving hiiftself for others’ sins. For when tlie evening 
closdd and the sapper was laid before him, he raised the 
silver plate to hurl it with its eontents on his daughter- 
in-law who presented it to him. Seeing his favorite 
grand-daughter, whom he did not observe before, stand- 
ing by his side under the sliailow of the lamp, he replac- 
ed the plate on the ground,^ and began to scratcli his 
head, irresolute what to say iq excuse. She affected not 
to observe his movements, an<t coming forward, sat as 
usual in his front, to sweeten |hc taste of his victuals by 
her presence. At last the old |entleman said that he did 
not feel any appetite. ''I would not,” said she, ^’hear any 
excuse, specially to-day. You see that dish before you 
made of cucumber which you love so much. I have had 
it brought from a distance of seven miles. Then there 
is that dish made of unripe Jock fruit, which is so diffi- 
eult to procure in this Inonth. No pains have been spared 
to make it as savoury as possible. It smells of the flavour 
of meat you perceive. I have no doubt it tastes as such. I 
had to pay a piece of my cloth for the fruit. That doll [dd?/, 
pulse] on your left looks so white and transparent. Each 
pea has been carefully taken out of the husk, so that none 
has even suffered a fracture. You saw me doing it the 
morning when reciting Chinia's life in the wilder- 
ness. That boiled thing on your plate is the creeping plant 
tiiat grows over the waters. I swam over 40 yards to 
bring it from the tank. It will prove so beneficial to you. 
There is that brinjal baked with leaves of the neem tree. 
8^ how' I have cut the brinjal so carefully that you can 
I not show one piece larger than the other. The leaves have 
been taken from the Neem tree which is venerablelike your 
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grey hairs. You like the mixture veiy* well, and it has 
greatly strengthened your constitution. Tlien there is 
that soup made ot Kormj hem&o. 1 cull^ them the 
tree in the Jiitchen house which I planted in my childhood, 
and which you have called after my name. .See how 
when doing so, the thorns hurt my nngers„which have 
bled from three several places.” 

The old man was first shaking his head as Bhoobo> 
neshoree enumerated the different dishes one after the 
other, as if nothing would tempt him to break his vow. 
When she described how she had swam 40 yards to 
bring the twining plant, he affectionately looked at 
her mce. When she alluded to the Koronjo tree bear* 
ing her dear name, he cast his eyes on* the dish 
prepared with its fruit. But when she showed him 
her fingers bearing marks of wound, a tear started in 
his eye, as he exclaimed. — Beloved child of my heart 1 
why should you expose your lovely person to so many 
risks for a worthless old man. After you are gone, 
who will take so much pains to feed me ? Tomorrow 
when you cease to illuminate this house .with your 
presence, 1 will surely set out for Brindabuii. By 
my spiritual guide, I swear — Here tho old man 
was interrupted by her grand-daughter, who entreated 
him to refrain from swearing, and added. — "Why, 
^nd-father ! you seem to forget that your, daughters- 
in-law and other grand-draughters nurse you always, 
and attend to your wants better than I do.‘ I am omy 
an I occasional visitor, and it is your unjust partiality 
towards me that leads them to leave your c^ to me 
as long as 1 stay.” Her grand-father did’ not appear 
to notice what she said, but continued to complain of 
neglect. “ Who would attend to my wants,” said he, 

" when my own daughter threatened to lodge a charge 
against me for assault, and to te&r me to pieces with 
her claws T " Fie, grandfather, fie !” replied she, " my. 
mother only loproaches you for your assault oh her 
servants, and, threatens to come in person to t^e me.. 
She could not forget her duty sO/ much as to address 
•^u m the way y(m accuse her of doibg.*' .."But coii]^ 
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you/’ asked tlie old gentleman, '/ my gentle angel, pen 
j^ch a letter to your father, although your father is 
iiot: one of the l^indest of parents jf*’ i^ho was not 
^ndid enougli to answer the question direct, ])iit sliifbcd 
her ground saying, my excellent mother entertains 
great atfection for you. Would you not be glad to 
receive her visit ? — to sec your own daughter after 
so long a separation ?* She cannot be inwe eager to 
embrace me than you must be to gej; her back into 
your arms. , But while we are talking, your meal is 
getting* cold.” Then with a tact worthy of a better 
cau^, she u)ixed the rice with the dishes with her own 
hand, and raised the food to his lips aa if she was 
going to fSed her child. The octogenariaai's obstinacy 
melted at sight of this, and unable to refuse a food 
raised with her lovely hand, he devoured ii with mdre 
zest than usual. 

.But after the meal was finished, and the fascination 
of her presence was withdraw’U, the old man again re< 
lapsed into iiis former gloom. He lamented his hard 
fate, and complained of universal neglect. As it is 
the privilege of old age to indulge in such complaints 
and lamentations, they are perfectly harmless in their 
way. But this octogenarian was resolved to detain 
my cliarmer, and after one of his plans was defeated, he 
hit upon another. Fqr now he fiatly declined to go to 
bed, and made preparations fur going to Brindnbun on 
the morrow, Bhooboiieshoree was advised by. her aunts 
t o intimate that she would defer her journey home, but 
she affected not to understand what connection it had 
with the old man’s projected journey to Brindabun. 
From a distance she perceived how all entreaties, werd 
unavailing to induce the old man to retire to rest. 
'When she drew near as usual to lead him to his bed, be 
informed her by way of news that he was not going to 
sleep that bight. Of courEe not, ’’ replied she. '*1 
am not at all anxious to sleep myself tonight. As ue 
are going to separate to-morrow, we will pass this night 
in talking to each other. In the first place, 1 will pray 
you, grandfather,, to tell me the merits of the place 
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wliere yon are so anxious to pass the rest of your days. 
Why is Hrindabun considered so specially holy that you 
intend to lay your dear old bones within its precincts ? 
In reply, the old nmO: went on describing how Krishna 
carried on his love intrigues with the beautiful shepher- 
desses there ; how his beloved Rddhd was charmed 
with the sweet tunes of bis flute flying across the 
troubled waters of the Jumna, and leaving her bed, her 
husband and her homo, stealthily paced down its mazy 
windings to join her lover in the woods ; .how fanned 
by the breeze wafted from many a field of flowers, they, 
reclining on the sloping ground, slept in each other’s 
arms, unconscious of the near approach of danger ; . 
how just as the jealous husband in search of bis 
erring spouse soon followed her to the spot, the whole 
scene changed as if by enchantment, and be was 
surprised to see his wife adoring his favorite goddess 
that stood naked and abashed on the prostrate body 
of her divine lord ; bow the enchanting notes of Krishna's 
flute arrested the Jumna in its ceaseless course, and 
the waters flowed backwards to listen to 'his world- 
enthralling song; and how this pastoral god, smitten with 
the charms of the pretty shepherdesses bathing in the 
river, stale their clothes, and mounting up a Kadambo 
tree whose golden flowers were reflected in the water like 
stars in the blue firmament, refused to deliver them back 
till they submitted to his terms. 

. “ Cease, grand-father, cease I — enough 1” cried my 

charmer. “ You have told me more than enough of 
the strumpets of Brindabun. It is the fear of meeting 
with these indecent descriptions that I have refrained 
from touching the Bhagavat. Compare these wretched 
pictures with Sabitri, Sita and Damayanti, and what 
a contrast do they present ! In the former, you are 
called upon to revere characters whose vices exite loath- 
ing and disgust. In the latter, you are presented with 
heroines whose transcendental virtues command the 
love, reverence and admiration of mankind. Human 
imagination cannot conceive a scene more melting than 
▼here Damayanti) leaving the pleasures and luxuries of 
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her father’s royal house, accompauies her banished hus* 
band to the wilderness, and, fearingf that he might be 
induced to desert her when asleep, makes him lie down 
by her side, wearing one end of her own cloth and when 
tiiat' husband after all disappeara during her sleep, she in- 
vokes the waving tree, the riming brook and the frown- 
ing mountain to tell her tiie news of her lord. But 
above all, nothing en^^ges n^ heart mcure than the 
conduct of Sabitri. She marries a begg|ir and a bani- 
shed prince, jrell knowing that he is doomed to descend 
to a prematuro grave. When the fatal tima foretold to 
her arrives, she accompanies her husband, in spite of 
her mother’s-in-law remonstrances, to colleofc fuel in the 
wood, where hearing him complain of suddei drowsiness 
while in the act of breaking dried twigs ^n the top 
of a tree, she receives him into her extinded arms, 
and lays him down to sleep the sleep of death on her 
lap. 'JThe King of Death sends bis messengers, to sum- 
mon to the drCad Presence the mortal whose earthly 
term thus e.\pired, but so far from executing their com- 
mission, they are unable to approach her angelic form, 
dazzling with the glory of spotless virtue. Messenger 
after messenger returns overpowered, and a mighty and 
a mightier one succeeds. But none can approach her 
hallowed circle almost flaming with the unearthly radi- 
ance of conjugal love, a wife’s devotion wd immaculate 
chastity. At last the King of Terrors himself makes his 
appearance. Touched by W virtue, he after the prompt 
and generous manner of the citizens of the Indian Olym- 
pus, bids her to express the desire of her heart that 
he may grant it, and one prayer complied with ho 
tells her to make another, and another, lavishing on 
her blessings upon blessings and favor after fisvor till he 
is ashamed to find that of his own accord, he haa not 
only granted her the life of her .beloved husband, but a 
thousand gifts besides. Here the charming narrator 
wa^ so touched that her voice was almost inaudiUe, while 
her grand-father wept like a <^ild. Folding her within 
• < n* j*”*’ ba^d her ..face with his tears, and said, 

" Had not the iron ago -commenced, then too . wmddlt 
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have worked miracles with thy immaculate chastity, 
and g^t back thine husband and child to thy longing 
arms. All thy beloved heroines, thou seest, were re- 
warded afi^er a train of sufferings that would melt a 
stone. Believe me God will not desert thee in the end.” 
The old man, hanging on her neck, could not proceed 
farther, his voice being choked with his grief. From 
the neck, she had now no difficuUy in laying him down 
on her lap, and. that he might not rise again, observed, 
*‘l have often realized Satvaban’s death scene.iD my imagi- 
nation. Had 1 been gifted with the genius of a poet, I 
would have described it in adequate terms. ■ But as 1 
have been bereft of my Satvaban, do you, grand-father, 
lie on my lap in her place, and thus enable me to realize 
the scene and describe it in detail.’’ For a minute she 
remained silent while tears b^an to flow in streams 
down her cheeks, the old man all the time weeping 
audibly. She then graphically described Sabitri's con- 
duct as detailed in the immortal books of Yyasa. 
But as my informant has not favored me with her charm- 
ing description of the enchanting scene, . you must 
excuse me for not dwelling on it. It is hardly necessary 
to say that apart from the absorbing interest which her 
narrative commanded, the old man was not at all tempted 
to leave her velvet lap on which many a person would 
love to die the death of a Satvaban. When she found 
the old man asleep, she thrust a pillow under her head, 
and herself retired to rest.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

On the following morning,” continued Preo Nath, 
^'my clmrumr made preparation for returning home. I'he 
old man also made his for setting out for Brmdabun. His 
age had so soured his temper and made him so irascible, 
that scarcely a year passed away in which he did not 
threaten his sons and their wives with a projected jour- 
ney to Brindabun. His threat, therefore, was not minded 
by any. But this time he was so m earnest that he nof 
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only packed up' his ibin^ as before, but sent bis luggage 
to his boat, read his Muntra before a brass Lota filled 
with water and mango leaves, stepped his right foot at 
the propitious moment, and went through all,^ the other 
ceremonies observed by Hindoos before setting out on a 
long journey. Everybody was now frightened. The 
younger ladies who disliked him for his partiality to 
Bhoohoneshoree, were hot affected at his departure. But 
, the rest of the members, both male and .female, were ex- 
tremely gricived to lose him. An old man,” said they, 
is an ornament to a house, and brings good liick to it. 
However abusive he may grow when angry, he loves 
everybody and has an excellent heart, fie is the bond 
of union between all the discordant spirits, and the tno- 
ment' he leaves the house, it becomes a < prey to dissen- 
sion, wil^ its train of plunder, lawsuitat and — ultimate 
Tuin.” 

“ All eyes were now turned towards Bhoohoneshoree. 
Her visit was the occasion of all the ihischief, and she 
only could avert the catastrophe by prolonging her stay, 
^he did not share in this opinion. For she was unwilling 
to consider herself important enough to rule over the des- 
tiny of a large family, or to believe that her departure 
from the house was the sole cnu.se of her grand-father's 
journey to Brindabun. She rather attributed the journey 
to his religious zeal and disgust with the world, — the 
latter partly arising from the tone of her mother’s angry 
letter. * 

“In this opinion the younger ladies perfectly 
concurred. “ To be charitable,’’ said Kadumbinee, 
“we must exonerate Bhoohoneshoree from all blame. 
Her departure for her father’s house has not the slightest 
connection with the old gentleman’s journey to Brinda- 
buD. He has indeed some partiality for her, but that 
must be naturally expected from the simple circum- 
stence of her being his grand-daughter and from her 
visits: to liim being few and far between. His other 
grand-daughters being mostly in the house and daily 
before his eyes, , do not call for special demonstrations 
his i^^tioti. Some of them are fiir superior tb 
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lier in beauty and accomplishnients [liere those to 
whose faces the speaker appealed, in proof of her obser- 
vation, hung down their heads from modesty]. Jt is 
preposterous to sup])ose that her attentions to him 
during her* occasional stay at this house have anything 
uncommon in them. He has uniformly experienced 
the same, if not better attentions from us. That he does 
not appreciate our services, ma^ bo explained by tho 
proverb that “we do not see any thing good in those 
whom we do not’love.” The old man has been projecting 
his journey to Brindabun for the last 10 years. Every 
year his wish has been increasing in intensity, and this 
time nothing can prevent him from fulfilling his desire. 
Why then blame llhooboneshoree ? Poor simple child 1. 
she has not the slightest pretensions. She came to see 
her old grand-father for a month. A groeably to our 
earnest desire, she has prolonged her stay to four months. 
We can not properly detain her any longer. Besides, 
how can her further stay prevent the old man’s journey ? 
However sorry we may be to lose him, we cannot con- 
ceal from ourselves the fact that tho old man’^ life l>eing 
now extremely uncertain, it is proper that ho should go 
to die in some holy place or other. Is it not so ?” This 
question was answered in tho affirmative by all the o^her 
young ladies present at the time. 

“ With kindness and charity overflowing for my 
charmer, the young ladies now assured her by acclama- 
tion in one voice that she was not at all to blame, and 
told her not to be sorry at tho unworthy imputation 
cast on her by the elders. She appeared greatly 
relieved and thanked them for their kind unanimous 
vote in her favor. “ I am extremely obliged to you 
all,” said she, “for your kind exculpation of me. , I 
must he candid enough to own that I did not expect 
so favorable a verdict at first. For I was doubtful 
whether I was wholly free, from blame. However 
I was not so much sorry on my own account as on 
account of my mother whose angry letter I imagined, 
had something to do with my grand-father’s resol- 
ves. But the new light which my intelligent cousin^ 
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Kddiitnbinee IiAs thro\^ on the matter seems to exoner- 
ate also ray dear juotlier from blame. The only points 
On which I differ fVotn you all, is regarding the desira- 
bility ot‘ my grand-father’s undertaking the journey. 
For I should be extremely sorry to lose him. But this 
difference ip our opinions arises perhaps from our differ- 
ence in religious belief. I must however again thank 
you for relieving mo* from a load of anxieties.” Then 
seeing that her eldest aunt Bindoo stood behind her 
watching the progress of the preceding discussion, 
she triumpfiantly referred her to the unanimous vote 
passed by the younger ladies. The aunt could not help 
laughing at her simplicity, and placing one hand under 
her chin and another on the back of her head, kissed her 
cheeks and said, “ Thou angel of puiity and innocence, 
may Heaven preserve thy spotless heart free from taint ! 
Whatever thy charitable cousins and younger aunts 
may say, do thou come with me and prevent thy 
grand-father's journey. Thou hast rmly to consent to 
ft prolongtion of thine stay, and thy poor old grand- 
father will never think of going to Brindabun. Nay, 
do not stare at me, but come at once.” 

“ She followed her excellent aunt with many a mis- 
giving. When the old man saw her, ho invited her to 
sit by his side, saying “ I have been looking for you in 
every direction. Light of mine eyes ! even you have de- 
serted me. But when Jo you start ? I intend to leave for 
Brindabun at the same time.” “ But dear grand-father,” 
replied she, I do not go home to-day. I intend to 
stay a week more, for I cannot pi\rt with you so, since I 
am never to see you more.” “ Well, my darling,” exclaim- 
ed he, “ if you are so anxious to stay for my sake, I am 
in no great hurry to go. Considering how dutiful you 
have been to me, 1 cannot bear to see you grieved on 
my account, however anxious I may be to go to Brinda- 
bun. Nay, my sweet angel, do not look so sorry. To 
gladden you, I will not set out on my journey for two 
months, and you may see me as long ns you please.” 
“ I majr,” said she, ‘^stay here for two weeks more. I 

• would, indeed, he wretched if on coming back here, I miss 
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yonr doiir old self.” By this time, the old man, though 
unable to bear the burden of his youngest and most be- 
loved grandson, a child of 3 years, had made his grand- 
daughter of 20 recline on his lap, and in spite of her re- 
monstrances, he not only kept her there but fell to devour- 
i?jg her face. “ Miss my dear old self ?” said he, “ no, 
you should never miss your poor grand-father in case 
you come to see him Avithin the nfext six months. I will 
make a proposal now, since you are so very sorry to see 
me go to Briudabun, suppose you prolong your stay a 
month and I defer it a year. It is only a little month, 
you see. Besides, in return for your little month, t 
give you a whole year, mind, twelve times as much. 
During this long interval, you may come four or five 
times to see me. It is probable that I may also go to 
see you once or twice at your father’s. The month is 
so short a period — it is only some twentycight or twenty- 
nine days. Wc go to sleep and on rising, see one day 
lias passed away.” With many a blush arising from the 
old man’s aouuding kisses, she gave her consent to stay 
another inoutli, but in such a way as if she wag the obli- 
ged and not tlio obligor. For she was evidently afraid 
to incur the ill-will of her younger aunts and cousins 
by falsifying their anticipations. 

“ The old man was extremely overjoyed. He ex- 
pressed his joys by redoubling his kisses in frequency 
and intensity, which drew the women to the place, 
His poor innocent grand-daughter, who was the object 
of this persecution, tried to shade her face from the 
women while it Avas bursting with blushes. “Nay, 
nay,” said he, “ do not cover your face with your 
hands. Your blushes have made it so beautiful that 
the more I drink from your lips, the more I feel thirsty. 
If you go on blushing, I will go on kissing. For if 
you hide honey within your checks, the bee will sting 
in spite of what you do.’’ She felt so. bashful at these 
loverlike allusions to her l)eauty and loveliness that 
she drcAV down her veil. But the octogenarian, like a 
young gallant subduing his mistress’s coyness, threw 
it aside and unveiling her face wide and wider, went ' 
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on drinking from her lips as leisurely as before. She 
struggled hard to get her head out of the old man’s 
folded arms, but he held her tighter, and she found 
it impossible to disentangle herself without offering 
some serious injury to his bones. Finding many of 
her cousins intently looking <at her, slie then closed her 
eyes and entreated her grand-father to let her go. 
But he disregarded heV entreaties, and commenced de- 
vouring her eyelids with all his strength in order to 
make her .open them. But she was as obstinate in 
keeping her eyes closed as he in retaining her head in 
his folded arms with his lips glued on her cheeks. 
Finding, however, nil attempts to disengage herself vain, 
she resigned her face to his keeping, and only prayed 
to be allowed to recline less on his lap that her back 
might not press upon and break bis legs,” “You are 
so light,” said he, “ that I can keep you even sitting 
on my lap for 24 hours. When a baby, you used to 
sit on my lap for whole days and nights. For you were 
dear to me then, though you have become dearer to 
me now. . If you could then sleep on my lap, why 
should you now struggle so hard to get away from it. 
You were at that time and are still my grand-daughter, 
daughter of iny daughter. Why are you then so coy 
at my caresses ? You will say you have grown in age, 
but I have grown as wpll. Had you not been so very 
lovely and dear to me, I would have felt no nmro pleas- 
sure in caressing you than I would feel in fondling 
those ugly laughing cousins of yours.” “Fie! grand- 
•fatber,” said she, blushing still more red at the old man’s 
just reproaclies of her coyness, “ do not hurt my cous- 
ins’ feelings by calling them ugly. Nov institute any 
comparison with me to their forced disadvantage. You 
know how much more beautiful they are than I. Y^our 
partial eyes see me prettier in spite of my many personal 
defects, but every one else considers my cousins supe* 
rior/’ • “ Superior ! ” shrieked the old man in his rage, 
“ I would wish to know' if a man having eyes, can prefer 
any woman to you. My lovely flower ! God has creat- 
*ed no .second to thee. Thy charms have turned muny n 
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head, and one lias been driven stark ina*d.” Before lie 
could proceed farther in her praise, her hand was placed 
over his lips, and to divert him from the subject, she 
feigned a jjain. “ J am not going,” said he, “ to release 
you on a false alarm as yesterday. You must first 
satisfy me on one point and then I will Jet you go.” 
But though he threatened not to release her on a 
false alarm, lie ke[)t watching her face to see if she 
really felt any jain. She was obliged to confess that 
her pain was once more in her imagination., “ But let 
me,” said she, “ answer your question, and till then I 
would remain quiet. Thank God, your jaws are become 
toothless, else 1 would have lost my lips to-day.” At 
this witty outburst, the old man roared uproariously, 
and again tred to bite her lips, but in vain. At last, 
fairly overpowered by the exercise of his risible faculty 
he stopped to take breath. 

“ “ But what query do you wish to put to me ? ” asked 
my charmer. “ The question is this,” said the old man, 
and kissed her lips, perhaps by way of refreshment. “ I 
can hardly answer that question,” sad she,, taking the 
kiss for his question. Again the old man roared with 
laughter and observed, “ your answers are very witty. 
You say you cannot respond to my kisses. But until 
you do respond to them, that is return kiss for kiss, 

1 wont let you go.” At this proposition, she did not 
know where to hide her face, which was covered with 
blushes. But the old man was inexorable. *• Oh grand- 
father,” cried she at last, “ I misunderstood you when 
you kissed me saying ‘ the question is this.’ J had no 
intention to appear witty. But toll me quickly, I 
beseech you, what you intended to ask. I feel your dear 
old bones are breaking under my weight. So do not 
delay.” But the perverse old man was in no great haste. 
He persistently maintained that her remark was intended 
to be witty, and she must kiss him before he put the real 
question or disengaged her from his arm. It was Yiow- 
ever impossible for her to conquer her coyness inorder to 
return her kiss. In vain she remembered his just re- 
proaches of her coyness with respect to him, and* 
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thought tliere 'was no harm in satisfying the octogena- 
rian’s whims. But the force of habit, and the prejudices 
of her childhood carried away every thing before them. 
As often as he told her to return his kiss, she closed her 
eyes, that they might not meet his fond gt^ze, and as 
often as h^ brought his checks near her trembling lips 
for the purpose, her face was overspread with blushes. 
At last she faintly cried 0 grand father, have pity 
upon me, else I will die on your arms!” However 
anxious the^ old man may have been to' obtain her kiss, 
lie could not bear such expression from her sweet lips. 
He ceased, therefore, to torment her; but said rather in 
sorrow than in anger, “ You cannot conquer your re- 
pugnance to kiss my old wrinkled cheeks. But it is very 
natural. Your lovely lips, my darling, were not made 
to touch ugly .and shrivelled cheeks like mine.” It is 
difficult to conceive the painful feelings wdiich this I’e- 
mark gave rise to in Bhooboneshoree’s bosom., She 
cursed herself and cursed her childish prejudices. She 
thought, that as she had already disi’cgarded so many cus- 
toms in her dress and opinions, and had allowed her 
grand-father to kiss her in spite of deep-laid prejudices, 
she should show equal moral courage in complying with 
his fond w'ishcs. With this resolution she had raised 
her head a little when she saw the eyes of her cousins 
glaring upon her, ard she allowed it to fall again on his 
arras. Her painful feelings were now too great for her 
soft bosom, and she burst i nto tears. 

The old man was extremely alarmed. He did not 
. know what to do. He turned on this hidy’s face and on 
that lady’s face for explanation and help. He then 
tried to soothe her by calling her his darling, his angel 
and his moon ; the light of his eyes, the child of his 
heart, the comfort of his old age ; the diamond that 
illumine his house, the Goddess of Fortune who spread 
joy anddhappiness everywhere, the lovely flower that 
diffused ts fragrance around. But all to no purpose. 
He now unclasped his arms round her neck. But instead 
of rising as she was formerly struggling to do, she lay 
mnmoyed reclining on his lap, hid W face in his bosom 
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and sobbed louder than before. Finding* his expedients 
to console her unsuccessful, ho himself burst into tears. 
J3iit this expedient succoeJed beyond his expectations. 
For she hastily rose, and while drop after drop was still 
slowly coursing one after another down her cheeks, she 
wiped away his tears and taking his reverend head witliiu 
her arms, kissed his eyes. The old man could hardly 
believe his senses. He again fastened his claws upon her 
and laying her head by sheer force upon his lap as before, 
began to drink from her lips to his heart’s cpntcnt, and 
insisted upon her returning his kisses once more. But 
she was again as shy ns before, and all his entreaties and 
caresses were unavailing. “ I see,” said he at last, “that 
I must weep every tittm I want your lovely lips to touch 
my wrinkled checks.’’ “ But grand-father,” replied she 
almost in a whisj)er, while the colour mounted to her 
cheeks for fe.ar that the old man’s words had reached the 
ears of his cousins, “ my return of your kiss only exists 
in your imagination. For you have never seen me do 
it,’’— and before tlio old man could frame words in reply 
sho hastily continued louder in order to drown his voice, 
“ but I pray you, I beseech you, 1 entreat you to let mo 
go, for 1 have so many things to do. You see I have not 
yet bathed. I always get a headache when I bathe hU:e.’’ 
The old man could not see through her artifice. He, 
therefore, hastily raised her head from his lap, and told 
her to go. After sho had placed herself beyond his 
reacli, she said with a woman’s curiosity, “ you have not 
yet asked me the important question you have so often 
referred to.” But,” replied the old man “ I intended to 
tell it to you while you remained on my lap. Do come 
once more, and 1 will in a minute tell you what it is.” 
“No, grand-fither, no,’’ — said she, “ you see it is growing 
so late,’’ and she looked towai*ds the sun, “ I will just 
stand here, and quickly hearing what you have to impart 
to me, at once go to bathe.” How she could ‘ quickly 
hear ’ unless her grand-father w’as equally quick in say- 
ing, is more than I can understand.’’ 

Dr. Deb here interposed — “ I suppose that was 
another artifice ofher’s to avoid her grand-father’s disag-' 
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reeable lap and' disagreeable kieses. I call it disagreeable, 
because who can avoid expressing aversioti ainl almost 
horror at seeing so charming a lady submittieg to an ugly 
octogenarian’s caresses ? If she was so very anxious to 
be kissed, she might have presented her lovety cheeks to 
a young rngn, for instance to you or myself.” Preo Nath 
acquiesced in the general sentiment, but did not quite 
relish the idea of bis charmer being kissed by any young 
man except himself. “But I have,’’ said the Doctor, “in- 
terrupted thje course of your narrative. I wont offer any 
other inteiTuption. You must tell me every thing you 
know about her. Let me know wliat the lovely syren 
did afterwards. You left off where she said * and quick- 
ly hearing what you have to impart to me, at once go to 
bathe.’” “ Yes, I remember it very wiell,” replied Preo 
Nath, “ I have so often thought on the subject that these 
hallowed recollections have formed a part of my mind, 
and they will only perish with my life.” Saying this he 
resumed as follows : — 

““ Sweet, darling f” exclaimed the old man, “since it 
is so late, do not delay but go to bathe. After dinner, 
you will hear every thing. The roses on your cheeks 
have vanished for want of timely refreshment. Haa 
you. the looking glass before you, your lovely cheeks 
would have pleaded the cause far more powerfully than 
I do. But you never qse the looking glass. You let the 
hair go dishevelled. The clusters falling irregularly 
almost to your feet, makes you look so beautiful. But 
still you should not be so careless of your person. Poor 
•darling ! you have so prematurely learnt to contemn the 
vanities of this world. I say, go to bathe at once. If 
you do not, you must come on my lap to hear the secret. 
Seeing the old man rcadv to rise and take her once more 
a prisoner in his arn\s, she ran a few more steps, and 
placing a greater distance between him and herself, 
entreated liim to reveal the secret. She was not evi- 
dently anxious to have her cheeks devoured by him, and 
the tair coat over them flayed by his insatiable ja\ys. 
But on the other hand, her eagerness to hear what the 
*old man cunningly called his secret, was so great that 
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• 

she flatly refused to go to bathe unless it was imparted to 
her. Had he insisted on her submitting to his caresses 
as the condition of his compliance with her request, 
she might. have returned to his arms. But he was more 
generous than she. He could not, however, help laugh- 
ing at her excited curiosity. “ The matter,*” said he, 
is not so very important as yo^ have understood it to 
be. I only wished to ask yb»i how you intend to return 
the bearers and .Palki back. For you know that terrible 
lioness will come to flay me, — I mean my dearly beloved 
daughter, your sweet mother, will come in person to 
demand you back.” “ Wliy, grand-father, ” said she, ** I 
will ask my dear mother’s permission to stay here for a 
month further, yet if she does come, wont you be glad 
to see your own daughter after so long a separation?” 

Of course I shall be very glad to see the beloved daugh- 
ter of my heart, she has been always so dear to me. 
I prefer her to all my children, you may write her that. 
But if that terrible lioness — my sweet gentle loving 
daughter — stakes you back by force, what shall 1 do?” “ O 
grand-father ! ray mother will never forget her duty to you. 
She will never take me back, you may rest assured of 
that.’’ ** She is very dutiful, I know, and loves me so, I 

shall of course be very glad to see her, but — . You 

will only stay here another month. A. month, as I have 
already told you conisists of 32 days, at the end of which 

you will go. It would be better if she . I 

think she neqd not take the trouble of coming to visit 
me within so short a time. If she were to come, who 
would take care of her husband’s house?” Although 
Bhooboneshoree was extremely grieved at his dread of 
her mother’s visit, she could not help laughing at the 
manner in which he tried to veil it.” 
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ODE TO LORD NORTHBROOK 

ON 1^8 VETOINQ THE BENGAL MUNICIPALITIES* BILL. 

*Tis dead — ^thc Municipalities’ Bill ! 

Nor Pity creeps its sudden fall ; 

It'hung like a baleful malignant star 
O’er th’ iax-ridd’u people of Bengal ! 

3 . 

George Campbell gave the dreadful monster birth 
Behold ! ’tis slain by Northbrook good 1 
In melting strains to him, Bengala dear ! 

Four out thy deep-felt gratitude I 

3. 

Arise — ^rejoice, thou maid of th' pensive brow ! 

The serp’ut whose poison’d fangs to sting 
Did threat crewhile thy form so soft, so fair — 
Now lies a helpless, lifeless thing ! 

4. 

And Northbrook thou ! who, like Alcidcs brave. 
Hast strangled the serpent in time ; 

0 may thy name — to memory ever dear — 

In glory spread from clime to clime ! 

A nation’s blessings welling from the heart. 
Attend thee, England’s noble Peer ! 

So strictly just to thine exalted trust — 

To duty true — in faith sincere i 

6 . 

May Joy her precious ^tore unlock to^thee, 

And bliss, pure bliss, be thine on earth ; — 

For pow’r so justly, firmly, nobly used, 

For judgment ripe, and manly worth ! 
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7. 

In Hist’ry’s faithful page this act shall glow 
With lustre caught from Heaven^s throne ; 

itnd Justice smiling midst her looks severe 
Accept this act as all her own ! 

8 . 

Yes, pow'r so dang’rous trust to no one man .f 
Alas’! discretion’s frail at best ; 

Oh I give the country what she sadly needs 
Some breathing time, a moment’s rest ! 

9. 

Sec 1 ’neath taxation’s heavy, grinding load 
In yonder shade unheard she groans ; 

Each breeze that blows thro’ her fair palm tree groves 
13ut wafts her sighs, her plaintive moans ! 

10 . 

On — on in thy career so well begun ; 

Lo ! Mercy bids thee still pursue 

Tlic golden path the Goddess loves to haunt. 

The path indeed of glory true 1 

11 . 

And Oh ! may he, the authdr of the Bill, 

Now strive to check himself amain ; 

And learn this simple truth of truths. That row’n 
Is GIv’n to BLKSS, not IIAIIASS MEN ! 

12 . 

The muse hath wreath’d this chaplet fresh of love. 

To deck thy brow — ^fair Virtue’s slirine ; — 

Each humble flow’r into this chaplet twiu’d 
Sends up a pray’r for thee and thine t 



WHY DO DOCTORS DTSAGRP:E? 

T ills vexy pertinent question is often asked, and has 
long been a puzzle. The reason, why doctors so often 
differ in their opinions in the diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases is quite obvious. The uncerta^ty in Medicine 
and the abstruseness of the medical science are facts 
too patent to need demonstration and fully sufficient to 
account for the perpetual changes in the theory and 
practice of its professors, respecting the nature and 
treatment of diseases. But the cause of so much person* 
al ill-will and disagreement, of so strong a spirit of rivalry 
amounting often to envy and hostility, of so great a disin- 
clinaticm to appreciate merit among the members of the 
profession is a mystery, of which one can hardly find au 
explanation. The question appears still more striking 
when it is remembered how amicable are the relations sub- 
sisting among the members of the other professions. 

Look through the world— in every other trade 
The same employment’s cause of kindness made, 

At least appearance of good-will creates, 

And every fool puffs off the fool he hates : 

Cobblers with cobblers smoke away the night, 

And in the common cause e’en players unite, 

Doctors alone, with more than savage rage, 

Unnatural war with brother Doctors wage. 

Is the fact not so ? and ncjtorious in our own coun- 
try ? Let us enquire into the truth. As 1 cannot here 
cuter into an exhaustive comparison of the several pro- 
fessions as regards the extent and reality of the mutual 
harmony subsisting among the members of each, both 
as men and as professional men, we shall compare medical 
men with the practitioners of only one other profession. 
But to give the former the utmost fair play I shall take 
for comparison with them presumeably the worst class 
of professionals for professional or social understanding. 

• There is at l^st one honorable and learned profession 
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the conditions of \(rhich appear to be utterly prejudicial 
to the maintenance of peace, professional peace and good 
ivill, among the members, and yet in which these are 
maintained (o perfection. I allude to the profession of 
tlte law, the normal exercise of which involves conten- 
tion among its members, necessitates difference of opini- 
on strongly, aggressively expressed. And yet there is 
no loss of mutual respect, no absence of courtesy, no 
systematic decrying behind the back, no listlessness, not 
to say bandying of contempt, in consultation* Indeed 
the “ amenities” prevailing in the legal profession present 
a most curious contrast to the quarrelsome proclivities of 
our own. Nor, the circumstances of the two professions 
considered, is the fact so inexplicable after all. From the 
nature of the legal practice, men of little learning and 
no parts have little or no chance of rising in the pro- 
fession. In whatever speciality of law the aspirant may 
engage himself, merit alone will advance him. The 
opinions and arguments put forward by the counsellors 
on one side are sufficiently well tried by those of the 
advocates engaged on the opposite side. The persuasive 
arts which seemed irresistible are now exposed to be 
hollow, and the logic which seemed an hour ago unan- 
swerable is met by abler reasoning. The scale of impar- 
tial justice weighs the facts and law ui'ged and precedents 
cited by the several lawyers, and each gets his due, and no 
more, while the veriest tyro, if ho has any opportunity, 
has the satisfaction of exhibiting his industry, intelligence 
• and knowledge before a competent board of examiners, 
as it were, for such practically are the bar and bench. 
Hence in law, men soon find their true and proper level, 
and “standing competitors feel themselves peers.” Mu- 
tual respect, confidence and harmony are the natural and 
desirable results. The state of things, however, is quite 
different with the medical profession. In practice, the 
ability, acquirements and skill of competitors arenot fairly 
brought out. The diagnosis arrived at, and the mode of 
treatment adopted, by one medical man, far from being 
kno^n to, and accepted by, his brethren in the profession, 
are like a sealed book to the rest of the Faculty. TJio 
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secrets of the chamber of sickness never transpire. Nor 
can tlie profession profit by any stray rumours or descrip- 
tion. A minute knowledge is required to bo of any use, 
aud the most minute accounts heard from lay friends of 
the patient are utterly useless. It is only m consulta- 
tion that one physician ever has an opportunity of ex- 
amining the patient of another, but even tliat oppor- 
tunity is necessarily iueagre and much inferior to that 
enjoyed by the attending doctor : — hence the judgments 
of the two , are likely to differ. After all, consultations 
are very few and far between indeed, but even if they 
were more frequent, the profession would make no 
approach to agreement. For, consultations are demand- 
ed towards the final complications, and the one con- 
sulted during the progress or later stages of the disease, 
can hardly be expected to understand exactly its 
previous stages, far less to judge of the treatment 
already gone through. Very seldom, indeed, if ever, 
it happens, that two, three or more medical men have 
the opportunity to treat a patient simultaneously from 
the beginning of the attack to its termination. And it 
is a question how far the attending physician who has 
failed, — wlio, distracted by doubts and difficulties, and the 
importunties of the patient’s friends, calls others of his 
brethren to his aid, — may bo trusted in his account. Ho 
may be the most honorable of men, and I have no un- 
worthy doubt of the integrity of my brethren, but ho is 
but human. It must certainly be accounted a grave 
disadvantage to the healing art itself that laymen the 
niost intelligent are not to be depended upon as wit- 
nesses to disease and observers of the successive states of 
a sick man. 

Medical practice has, hence, bech described as a 
broad field in which truth and falsehood, education and 
. ignorance, refinement and vulgarity, dignity and buffoon- 
ery are often competitors for patronage, and not unfre- 
quently, the worse leading the bettor in the strife.” 
The public are seldom capable of judging correctly the 
merits of medical theories and doctrines ',— far less of 
•medical mm ! 
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The intelligent and educated portion of the commu- 
nity, though capable of distinguishing the merits and 
demerits of the medical practitioners, are too often 
biased by ^lims and prejudices, to give the preference 
to the right man. Hence “the crudities of Thompson- 
ism, the absurd vagaries of Horaceopathy, and the sorry 
delusions of Spiritualism, with their urdettered and un- 
strung advocates,” find patrons in all classes of society. 
Such being the ease, it is not strange, that in the pro- 
fession of legitimate medicine, which counts among its 
ranks, men of almost every grade of endowment and 
skill, competitors should frequently cltance to meet with 
men unworthy alike professionally, mentally and morally 
of each other. Consequently it is not strange, that dis- 
trust, jealousy and contempt would na^rally follow. 
Misunderstandings, misinterpretations, and aversion to 
explanation are frequent, and thus when controversies 
arise, they are apt to assume a personal and malicious 
character. In hoc statu, the results of such controver- 
sies are certainly much to be deplored, not alone from 
the attitude in which the public behold us, bubalso from 
the fact, that they are too prone to cultivate a malicious 
spirit among the members of a noble profession. 

The deplorable results to the patient, arising from 
such disagreement, the injury sustained by the pro- 
fession, and the baneful effects produced on society are 
facts daily witnessed by every intelligent member of tho 
community. It should be the aim and duty of every 
true lover of science, to fuse all discordant elements into 
one harmonious whole and render them one in thought 
and action. “Tho mutual interchange of ideas, tho 
friendly comments,, tho discovery cf errors, the addition 
of information from different quarters, the growth of a 
kindly interest in one another, and the maintenance of 
an esprit de corps ” ought to be only a few of the aims 
and objects of every right minded medical man. 

En pnssavt, the' following quotation from a recent 
number of ’ the Lancet will show that such a spirit of 
unfriendliness exists not only here but also in England 
aniong medical men. “Every right minded medical man 
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must wish to reduce to a minimum the differences which 
hinder professional intercourse between the members of a 
liberal profession, or which raise up barriers that the 
public cannot understand nor sympathise with. The latter 
point is one of great importance. Disease is to the pub- 
lic a purely terrible thing. They have no interest in 
studying it and watching its natural history, or in differ- 
entiating one complaint from another which it very much 
resembles. Their only notion about disease is to get rid 
of it as soon as possible ; and they cannot understand 
the members of a profession, whose common object is to 
remove disease, not being ready to consult with each 
other to further this end in any giv^n case. Hence the 
profession comes to be charged with littleness and jea- 
lousy and illiberality — charges from which we all wish 
to clear it.” 

Bhoobun Mohun Sircar, 

Lkmeiate in Medicine and Surgery. 


INDIAN SONGS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
III. 

Benoali. 

The night is still upon the skv. 

The breezes coldly blow, 

Then why this haste, my true love, why ? 

1 will not let thee go. 

The birds still sleep with folded wings. 

All nature’s hush’d and still. 

Save the lone nightingale who sings 
Besides the bush-fringed rill. 

O claspdd in this warm embrace, 

My captive, sweet, remain, 

Thou must not sue to me for grace, 

I cannot loose the chain. 

Still darkness is upon the sky, 

.Vnd still the night-winds blow, 

Then why this haste, my true love, why ? 

1 trill not let thee go, 


0, G. Dutt. 



A MOMENT’S W ISH. 
I. 




Were I the blithe wee sinking bird, • 
Sending soft notes from leafy bough, 

You M list etirapt to plaintive song, 

Such as don^t interest you now ! 

II. 

Were I tlie yonder lonely star. 

That twinkles in the lieav^ily blue, . 

You scarce could leave my sight, them, love. 

And I would always gaze on you ! 

Ill 

Were I the rippling w'avc o^ tb' rill, 

Tlnit makes sweet music, passing by, 

I M lave those tiny feet of thine. 

And ^gaiii pass with a gentle sigh ! 

IV. 

AVorc I the wind o^ th^ South, my dear. 

That wantons with thy raven hair, 

I ne^cr would cease to blow at thee. 

And bear thee aye all perfumes rarej 

V. 

Were I the glass (thou secst tliec in). 

Anon that Jets tliy sweet face go, 

I would retain it, love, for ever. 

Whether you carac again or no t 

VI. 

A\'’orc T the (1c.ath they fear so much,. 

I iie’c.r, oh ! love ! Avould visit thee, 

Silt always leave those things untouched 
Which thou dost love and like to see. 

Goval Krishna Ghose 
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THE MEETINO* OF THE TWO BROTHERS. 


* ARYAN VERSUS MAN. 

• 

rpowARDS tho latter end of the last cojitury, a tender 
sensitive ,^cniuii bewailed in some of the noblest 
verses in the English langnnge the spirit Avliich makes 
ns forget the brotlierhood of man — the pride, ])assion, 
and all uhcharitableness, even more than ignorance, 
which leads the nations and tribes to insist on, and mag- 
nify, their minor, accidental physical differences from 
one another, and ignore their essential identity in body 
and mind — apparently for the pleasure of hating each 
other — for securing the convenience of a standing cams 
heUi with one another ; and an unlettered ploughman 
who was the Muse’s pet not long after luiiled from the 
other side of the Tweed in tlie same strain. The gener- 
ation which the learned and the unlearned bard, Cowper 
and Burns, addressed, deep in the guilt of maintaining 
serfdom at home and slavery abroad, set it all down to 
the birth of the one and the madness of the other ; at 
any rate, on men proud of their Chri-stianity was lost 
the best sermon on one of the most important texts from 
Genesis — a worthy exposition of the noblest article of 
the creed of Jesus. Mark the change brought on in 
half a century ! At this day, when the proudest in- 
tellects, the greatest of scholars and men are not ashamed 
to trace their origin to beasts and reptiles, when philo- 
sophers have rather taken a fiincy to fix upon extraordi- 
narily wise chimpanzies for tlnnr graudsircs and an atom 
of dead matter for the founder of their illustrious House, 
science looks down with ineffable contempt on those who 
yet retain a lurking doubt as to the unity of the human 
race. The labors of Comparative Human Anatomists are 
rendered superfluous by tlie necessary implication of the 
theories of Evolution and Development. 
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But if there should ho any obstinate enough to 
reject tlie implication as not proven or to discredit Com- 
jtarative Human Anatomy as giving an uncertain sound, 
tliere are narrower questions in Ethnology which can 
no longer he said to be open. The classification of the 
races of man has at least emerged above the of theory 
and speculation. In spite of the formidable scepticism 
of Professor Huxley, on the coflclusions of Comparative 
Pliilology with regard to Ethnology, we now know 
for certain which nations arc Aryan, which Turanian, 
Avhich Seniiti(5. For the genuine ethnic certainties are not 
based on discoveries of linguistic affinities only, but on 
linguistic affinities verified by Comparative A.natomy. 

But if there is any one revelation of Ethnology 
more undoubted than the rest, it is the brotherhood of 
the Hindu and the Anglo Saxon. Though now so sepa- 
rated from each other by seas, complexion, make, habits 
and thoughts, one blood runs through the veins of 
both. Thousands of years ago, both lived under tho 
same parental roof. Ere yet tho action of climates, 
jiolitical and social systems, and what not besides, made a 
descendant of the same stock a Gorman, another a Greek, 
a third a liornan, a fourth an Icelander, a fifth a Persian, 
the noblest, certainly one, of tho three greatest species 
of tho genus knno, lived in the great plateau of Central 
Asia, a united family. What causes broke up their 
camp it is hard to say. Perhaps it was war — possibly 
a more peaceful economical stress. The primeval Com- 
mand to increase and multiply was obeyed with such 
vigorous fidelity that — within little time, the old homo 
became too small and hot for its inmates. Emigration was 
the only course that promised relief. We may imagine 
that a day was appointed for the inevitable separation. 
As the rays of the yovn\f* sun broke \w upon the foasUn" 
and revelry of the night, the patriarch reminded the 
brothers that they had had their last under that old 
roof — or /thatch, perhaps only a hoary banian’s “ umbra- 
geous sl^rde”- -that the time had come when they must 
part, and soon with prayer to such genii of the elements 
as they believed in and depended on for blessings on* 
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each, led them but to the field. Not to cany with tliem 
the evils which banished them from homo, they took two 
different routes. One proceeded to the south-east and 
meeting with a genial climate and a soil which yielded 
the sustenance of life with almost no toil, settled down 
into metapliysical inaction, and giving himself up to medi- 
tation^and thought early produced the Vedas and spent 
his remaining energies m linguistic subtleties. The other 
travelled to the west and nortli-west. But far and unto 
the farthest terra incognita, even l)eyond* terra Jirma as 
he wandered, as ill luck would have it, he, with rare 
exceptions, found him.self in a bleak soil and a wintry 
climate, where broad was of difficult ac(puremcnt and 
very self-preservation a serious constant effort. Or 
should we not sjiy rather, luck ? lie lost, indeed, by 
the vicissitudes of his lifo of trial, but ho gained 
more: lost in temper — gained in power, lie learnt 
in suffering what he taught in deed. Ho developed 
strength of muscle and tone of brain, acquired moral 
stamina, contracted a spirit of wild independence, a haldt 
of easy uncouipunctious locomotion, gained in versatility 
and adaptability. If the severities to which he has 
been exposed and the shifts to wliich he has been re- 
duced have rendered him lugubrious in mind and manner 
and irascible in disposition, and has not permitted 
him to attain auything^like that heavenly repose of the 
understanding and the heart which shines so conspicuously 
even in the external life and manners of his Oi’iontal im- 
locomotive brother, he need hardly regret — nor the w^orld, 
either, which has been subdued and improved by him 
so remarkably — the sacrifice ho has made for the benefits 
of his discipline. Hius his invention was taxed to the 
utmost, and the result naturally was that he built 
ships, discovered the properties of steam and the light- 
ning, traversed seas, circumnavigated the globe, and, 
ultimately, in one of his expeditions, . came upon the cell 
of the brother he had so long separated from. But be- 
tween the separation and the reunion great changes 
had overtaken both. Both had passed through their 
iiunting and pastoral nomadic stages and long since cum- 
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menced tlicir civilized career — the Oriental very, very 
early, indeed. .P>uc the civilization developed by each 
lias been very different from that of the other. That of 
tlie one presents an exaggeration of the material side — tiro 
apotheosi.s of Convenience. That of the other, though 
reveling in exaggeration in particulars, is difitingnished 
by a marked and avowed contempt for the material — 
the immolation of Convenience : tile sacrifice, if need be, 
of the Body and the dospotisni of the Soul. Well, in 
the sunny south and the fertile Tropics, the Kastern 
Aryan had not only long since doffed his suit of skin 
and furs but had gradually come to dispense with almost 
all clothing as a burden. Not having cared to ]irotect 
his epidermis from the sun he had become dark. His fine 
soil liad enabled him to indulge his tenderness for .senti- 
ent bein,gs, and ho liad abjured ]noat and drink, turned 
vegetarian and ate his bread with the original instruments 
Cod had given him. The other had grown fairer, 
having studiously concealed every part of his body, and, 
while still continuing to Jive, whenever he was able to 
})rocnre it, ])rincipally upon animal food, ate with knife, 
fork and spoon. In short each had become a difierent 
man. No w'onder that they did not recognise each other. 
For a little while after tliey parted, the life of each as ho 
proceeded in his solitary journey was embittered by the 
miseries of the hour and sweetened by the recollection 
of all tlie day.s they had passed togetlwn-. In time, how- 
ever, each forgot that ho had over had a brother who was 
wandering in an opposite direction of the globe. One of 
the pleasures of study of literature is to contemplate the 
romance of the first unconseious meeting of the brothers 
brought about by Commerce. Ijunghable mistakes every 
day arise from unconscion.sness of relationship. The 
huge Comedy of Flrrors and Tragedy of Horrors Avhich 
the intcrconrso of nations unconscious of tJioir njutual 
brotherhood ]>re8ent8, find tlicir best, illustration in the 
“ainonities” exchanged, since their meeting in India, 
between the Flastorn and tiro Western Aryan, between 
the Flnglish and the Hindoos. The good and sentimental 
might expect that they would thank the Provideuco which 
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led them in each other’s way, and that the warmth of 
tlieir embrace would be according to the measure of the 
duration they lived and wandered apart. H<iw dilBfer- 
ent is the reality ! The Hindu who has not stepped out 
of doors since he came into the country, undesirous of 
seeking friends abroad and suspicious of those who can- 
not content themselves at home, looks down with a 
degree of contempt upon the Saxon, as a poor man 
without philosophy, cursed with a temper. But the 
prejudice, .however egregious, is comparatively harmless, 
being undemonstrative. Like everything of the Hin- 
du’s his contempt, if it can be so called, is passive. N ot so 
. with the other. The restless Saxon who has conquered the 
world laughs at the pretensions to respectability of the 
idle old drone who has stayed at home all the days of 
his life, considers his alleged virtues mere pretexts for 
selfishness and sloth, despises him for want of enterprise 
and pluck, makes himself at home at the other’s abode and 
is inclined to help himself to the other’s things, does not 
mind walking on his toes evej so often, or knocking his 
dear old prejudices and nice notions out of his head 
as often as necessary. The conscious reunion of the 
brothers, except among the learned and the wise, and 
their mutual appreciation is as far off as possible. The 
ignorant, the unwise and the passionate pretend to hate 
each other from a mythical “ antagonism of race.” We 
remember with a shudder tho fiendish appeals of Anglo- 
Indian journalists and society to the Pluropean army in 
1857-58, to exterminate the people of India as a detestiblc 
alien race. The spirit which dictated tho.se appeals is 
hardly yet extinct. It therefore is the duty of those who 
know that, absurd as ethnic diversity is as a plea for in- 
ternational malevolence, even that poor excuse is wanting 
to the European for despising or ill treating the natives, 
to remind the former of his kingship to the latter and 
rebuke the slightest symptoms of the assumption, in 
the press or in society, of race-superiority or the most 
careless expression of race-contempt. The proper per- 
formance of such a duty is the first condition of that so- 
cial harmony between native and European society tho 
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want of which ia so mwih deplored. For oWious reasons 
if ought to be performed by European reformers, not 
native patriots. 

Byron crystallized the experience of ages in his line, 

Truth is strange — stranger than fiction ! 

The experience of the future as well ds the past we may say, 
for when the noble bard sang, the gi’oat wonders of science 
— that is bare, unadorned truth — had not yet .been dis- 
covered. The remarkable phenomena of nature whicli 
formed the staple illustrations of Divine Design in the Na- 
tural Theology of his time were at once tame in character 
and few and far between in number in comparison to the 
numerical profusion and stunning marvel of the .facts 
embodied in subsequent works like the American book,' 
Hitchcock’s in Science, ox the English one. Hunt’s 

Poetry of Science. Perhaps none of the inGnite marvels 
of Science is calculated to strike the imagination so 
powerfully as the revelation of comparative anatomy, 
-philology, -literaturo,-folklore, and sociology, .that the, 
Hindu and the Briton are the ))rogcny of the same family 
stock, cousins of tho same oi’iginal gotra. Ceiiiainly 
none of the curiosities of history more transcends the 
“ sensation’’ of the romance of real life than the chain of 
circumstances, commencing with t^ie spirit of maritime 
enterprize in the South-Western Peninsula of Europe and 
the discovery of the passage of the Capo of Good Hope, 
which brought about the direct personal intercourse be- 
tween Western Europe and Southern-Asia, which re- 
sulted in the meeting of the long separated brothers, the 
Etistern and the Western Aryan. The most unconscion- 
able sceptic is constrained to pause before such a fact 
and refli:ct. Those who are tho least accustomed to 
accept the supernatural interpretation of events are 
forced, as if by an instinct too strong for “ proud Reason,” 
to trace the hand of God in such a reunion. 

So far so good. Were it not to save the self-respect 
of our nation, we would not disturb those natives 
or Europeans who are fond of reminding the two 
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peoples? thus curiously brought together from opposite 
untipodcs to pursue a career in a common field of their 
kinship. All ignorance is in the lougrnn hurtful^ and, as 
we have expressed above, we think it proj)er that the 
two races should know the unhesitating declaration of 
science as, to their common origin. Whatever the moral 
significance of the meeting there is unquestionably great 
}>ictures(picness in thfe course and finale of the events 
which arrests the artistic sense. It does one’s mind and 
heart good to dwell on such a fact. 

So far, we repeat, so far so good. A nd yet we think 
that the moral of the supernatural, or rather, not to give 
, it too stroirg, decided a name, the “ unctuous,” interpre- 
tation of the event is a poor one, indeed, For the super- 
natural is Hebraistic in tendency ; or, at least, the con- 
tacted notion of the supernatural which is all that the 
.religious in general have attained to yet, favours the doc- 
trine of election — the idea of a partial Deity and chosen 
peoples ordained to play the most con.spicuous part in the 
world’s history per favor instead of self-discipline and ear- 
nest preparation, — to know, every member of them, the 
highest and most mysterious truths without study and 
meditation, nay without seeking to know, by revelation 
thrust upon them as it were, — to conquer all others 
whether their cause be good or bad, just or unjust. 
This, we contend, is a vulgar view, — a gross, selfish, 
materialistic view of the supernatural — a mode of reod- 
ing of human history, or indeed any natural phenomena, 
which is essentially degrading and demoralizing, its 
lesson is a most discouraging one — a lesson of despair 
to the ambitious and deserving— a lesson of gratuitous 
self-humiliation and degradation — one that amounts to- 
a suppression of eflfort — a rebuke to virtue and merit, 
that has the effect of a halter round the neck heavy 
enough to briug to the ground the mo.st light-bodied 
angel. 

And so must surely be a view which kicks away 
the ■ great truth of the brotherhood of all men to seek 
satisfaction in the meaner brotherhood of certain races 
of men. So must be a spirit which rejects a glorious 
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vital truth to pay court to a minor subordinate fact. 
May we not even say — which prefers a theory, a hy- 
pothesis, to a necessary fundamental truth ? For, strong, 
almost irresistible as is the testimony of facts, as inter- 
preted by the sciences of language and anatomy and 
the philosophy of History, to the identity Df all the 
various tribes and nations (barring the Semitic and 
Mongolian encroachments) from the bright banks of the 
Brahmaputra to Uie extremity of bleak and dark Iceland, 
— language, — for all tliat Max Muller has reiterated to the 
contrary, — is not an unfailing test of race, any more tlian 
skull anatomy, notwithstanding the special pleading 
in behalf of it of Professor Huxley, — man being quite 
as liable to change the one as the other — so that it 
is not only quite possible that some of the tribes wo 
include in the Aryan race have no claim to the distinc- 
tion, if distinction it be, but provable that such is 
the fact ; that, as regards the lingual test, for instance, 
many aboriginal tribes in India as elsewhere have 
given up their own jargon and adopted the nearest 
Aryan vernacular and been incorporated with the Aryan 
poj)nlation. It follows that whereas the brotherhood 
of man is a safe certain truth, the identity of race of 
all Hindus and Anglo-Saxons and Kelts &c., is a little 
problematical. And then, granted equal measure of 
certitude to both propositions, it* has still been shown 
that the brotherhood of man is a nobler, more ener- 
gyzing, improving truth than the Aryanhood of Hindu 
and Briton. Why, then, insist upon the meaner, 
hurtful deduction, as if every thing depended on the 
result, to the implied discredit, the practical suppression, 
of the Absolutely True, the Supremely Beautiful 
and the Infinitely Good ? 

A\iy\is Ymna 

Yea, I deprecate the theme on still other grounds. 
The incessant harping by certain natives and European 
friends of the natives on this Aryan chord I am 
inclined to take as an insult to my race. As if 
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wo- had 110 other, legs to stand on ! Supjiose Jucolt 
(Jriinni and Franz Bopp and Augii.^^te Schloirclior had 
not been born, nor their disciples and popular exponents. 
Max Mullei', Dasent, Whitney, Farrar, &c. .wi’itten, nor 
in this country Samuel Laing preaclied with the lucidity 
of a practised expositor and the authority of a lucinber of 
the Supreme Govcrunient — should wo have been sacri- 
ticed, or at least been content to be sacriliced ? Have we 
no other claims to respectable treatment than that founded 
on a chanoo-found jiedigree ? The Indian Arabs have not 
the same luck of belonging to the favored family. Are 
they to be sacrificed ? Are the Turanian Indians, the 
Dravidians, the aboriginies, the Indian highlanders, the 
Indo-Chinese, the Indo-Malayans ? After all, the fact of 
Europeans and Natives of Northern India to the Brahina- 
jiutra belonging to the same Aryan stock, does not 
seem to me to be of much practical importance. What, 
if both belonged to the same race ? Are all of the 
same race the same, or, by any means, even similar Y 
Are there no differences — irreconcilable differences — 
within the limits of race ? How often do kings and 
lords, noblemen and commoner’s, fanners and peasants, 
capitalists and laborers, fall , out with each other, and 
yet are they not sometimes found to belong to the 
same nation, to say nothing of the “ amenities" ex- 
changed, between nations of the same ethnic group ? Are 
not enemies, not to mince matters, ever met with of the 
same race ?Nay, is not the phenomenon repeated over and 
over again every day all the world over ? Cain and Abel 
were brothers. A thousand differences may distinguish man 
from man whom race cannot equalize — a thousand differ- 
ences estrange whom race cannot reconcile. Race hath 
its partialities, to be sure, but it has its 2)rqjudiccs too. 
Familiarity does not always breed love. A projdiot is 
not best honored in his own country. Our worst enemies 
are sometimes of our own household. Race cannot 
ennoble them that degrade themselves. All is not Race. 

What a waste of breath therefore, to prove, and insist 
on, the ethnic identity of the natives of India with the na- 
tions of Western Europe ! The anxiety shown in doing so 
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is discrorlitfil>le to both sides. To tlie Europeans, as if 
nothing short of kinship — the nearest and most unmis- 
takable — could move their kindness or induce them to be 
courteous, -ras if no* sooner the evidence of language 
or anatomy failed to establish such a relationship than, 
tiiey would spurn human beings witli a contempt which 
Is nevsr ju.stitiable towards the beasts or any sentient 
being. Shame to the Christian to whom the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man is an empty maxim 
no deeper than the lips — which will not protect a man 
of color, aye, a being with the same eyes, nose, limbs, 
heart and soul, equally capable of pleasure. It is even 
more degrading to our countrymen. It is a kind of appeal 
miserkordiam to the Europeans to treat us with more kind- 
ness. I hope we have got tired of this appeal, — at least 
it is high time we are ashamed of it. It is a humiliation 
to sue for mercy from Europeans on such terms. It is 
a disgrace to plead in faltering accents to the man with 
the uplifted arm ready to smite you — “ Strike, but hear!” 
— and to whine during the moment’s human hesitation of 
the inhuman foe — “ I am an Aryan and a ‘brother !” 
Why, you are a man and a brother. And if that fact does 
not save you, I fear your case is nearly desperate. The 
testimony of skull aTiatomy is slightly doubtful, that of 
history nil, that of language may be deceptive, but 
no mistake is possible as to the brotherhood of man. I do 
not insist on the unity of the human race. We may all 
have descended from one pair or from twenty differenfe 
ones. But there is enough identity between us all to 
constitute us human, and hence a brotherhood. We are, 
again, all creatures of the same Power and brothers as 
God’s children, born of over so dilTeront human parents. 
Above all, wc are sentient beings, and entitled to 
the regard due to such. Aryan or Tunuiian, we arc 
conscious of pleasure and pain, and conscious of them 
in those particular ways in which the rest of mankind, 
Europeans included, are conscious. Assuredly that is 
the great reason, and the only valid reason, why tlic 
Europeans arc bound to abstain from such jicts as may 
hurt us, such as would hurt thcmsolves. After all, tlie 
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argument; resolves itself into the venerable doctrine, per- 
fectly utilitarian, though so much older than Mill oi- 
Bentham, or Paley or Hume, the maxim of all Ghineso, 
Hindu and Christian ethics — “ do unto otjiers as you 
would they should do unto you.” For the rest, 1 would 
scorn to ^ead for consideration for my countrymen on 
their ethnic identity with Europeans. Such a plea is 
degrading, hollow, insincere, unpractical, and subversive 
of all true morality. ^\’hat, if our cuuntrymen should 
be unworthy of their race? If good treatment be 
claimed as a birth-right — founded on community of 
race — in all fairness the enquiry must he allowed whether 
.or no the claituant has forfeited his right by misconduct. 
It is also a legitimate question whether it is not forfeited 
by lapse, by the rule of limitation of years, &c. May 
it not be pleaded in bar of claim that the plaintiffs 
had slept over their right much too long, had, for instance, 
allowed it to be in abeyance for eight or ten generations ? 
Unquestionably it would be inequitable to enforce it 
against those who had ho notice of the fact — sameness of 
race— on which the claim is based — that is, those who are 
not aware of the sameness, or who are not convinced 
by the proofs of it. 

I wonder that it should ever be forgotten that in 
point of fact, in private, the undoubted knowledge of 
brotherhood does not prevent the bitterest animosity. 
The hatred of cousins is proverbial. Brothers quarrel 
tooth and nail over a miserable j^atrimony. In Ceylon, 
where the principle of the equal division of property is 
carried to hair-splitting absurdity, they litigate for years 
in respect of right to one-fiftieth of a cocoanut tree. 
The cleai'est ethnic affinity does not prevent wars 
between nations, it did not prevent learned Pi'us- 
sians and enlightened Frenchmen, both indubitably 
Aryan, and nearer cousins by far than Hindus and 
Britons, from cutting each other. Did a still closer 
affinity prevent Prussian-Germans and Austrian-Germans, 
when their respective rulers chose to fall out ? Alas ! 
absolute ethnic, identity, strengthened by tics of 
nationality, still further rivetted by political unity 
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hardly yet then dissolved, alas, it did not stay the Saxon 
Yankee bayonet’s exultant course into the Saxon Virgini- 
an heart, any day during a civil war of four years’ dura- 
tion ! 1 trpst this sense of personal and national self 
rospect, which would decline to press the claims of our 
countrymen on Europeans on the ground of their identity of 
race with them, will be widely felt throughout the country, 
Wc should stand only on our right as men, not like the 
poor relations of the nouveau riche, attempt to establish 
a reluctantly acknowledged relationship. Hpw keenly 
absurd is it— how utterly useless — to intrude our kinship 
on those who decline to accept our manhood ! What 
should wo have said to the Semitic Arab conquerors 
of Scinde and the Mongolian Turkoman hordes of 
Tiraour? What shall the hill tribes of India say to 
the Englishman to recommend their claim to his pro- 
tection ? 

If humanity docs not avail, we waive our Aryan- 
Iiood. Above all we should try to establish by our worth, 
our claim on the esteem of other nations, not pray to be 
permitted to exist on their kindness. The most conclu- 
sive reason I can adduce in support of my advice, 
is this. — If wc are mean enough to pray for such permis- 
sion — ctti bono ? Tlie lawful owncra — the aboriginies — 
of America, though they liad no special ethnic identity 
to plead, did pray to their European visitors for such 
permission. Their extermination was all the reply they 
received. The clearest and closest ethnic identity, would 
not, 1 suspect, have helped them a jot. Interest is stronger 
than family tie. Our ethnic identity is of no earthly use to 
us, when we come in the path of a European’s wishes. 

And. here it is as well to attempt to disabuse Euro- 
peans of the ultra-rampant type of a likely impression 
which they might be imbibing from the divine honors 
which they arc accustomed to receive from some classes of 
my countrymen. Do you say it would he cruel to dispel 
the illusion ? They have hardly the right to cry 
“ mercy !” who never re.alized the meaning of tho 
word within themselves. They ought to preserve face 
under a little free speech who are so free in the use of ' 
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their limbs on the unofFendiog. They surely ill deserve 
to enjoy the happiness arising from a falsehood who 
permit not others the enjoyment of that happiness which 
in all truth and justice is their right by birth and 
conduct. Let me, therefore, once for all assuro you, oh 
you ultra-^rampant white ! that the people of this country 
do not in the least consider you the genuine Burra Saheb, 
for all your swagger’ and browbeating and harshness. 
They are tremendously afraid of you„ to be sure, much 
more so than the occasion demands, fur you are a bit of a 
bully, you Mr. U. Rampant ! who oppress the weak 
and the inoffensive and fawn on the strong, — and they, 
poor souls ! are too prudent, and if the truth must be 
told, too timid to risk the consequences of the chance of 
your turning out the unheard of prodigy of a brave me<an 
fellow — and will swear to your being the Viceroy, or for 
that matter, in their sly grave ignorant way, Uie Queen, 
nay the sun, moon and all the planets till in an embarras 
de rieliesses of distinctions to which those of His Majesty 
of the Celestials is poverty, your poor head reels, unable 
to distinguish between flattery, irony, and hyperbole ! 
But take my word for it, dont believe it. There are no 
such experts as Orientals in the matter of blood and 
breeding, and there are few of them before whom a 
bad coin in these will pass muster. Never hope to 
deceive them by your, airs ! Bo sure your impudence 
and high-handed severity they will never mistake for 
mettle. They know that the characteristics of high 
mettle are serenity, grace and largeness of heart and 
conduct, not bluster and meddlesomeness and pettiness 
and savagery. They will detect oven that theatrical 
B'lira Saliehisrti which is unaccompanied by the amiable 
qualities of the high and polished. They make a toler- 
ably sure guess as to what you are, and if still they 
insist that you are some great personage’s relation, take 
care you are not abused ! So far from their suspecting 
your greatness, they have rather an obstin.ato persuasion, 
which really does not allow the present generation of 
Angto-Iudians fairplay, that the superior breed is som- 
how extinct or at least does not leave home now-a-days, 
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but send its game-keepers and butlers and cooks and 
<rrooins to play their masters’ parts as well as they can. 

Nor, as a dernier resort, must you found your over 
Aveening coi;ceit on your race superiority, on pain of 
being sot down for insane. They will simply not believe 
it. They are morally incapable of taking the superiority 
fur granted even for the sake of an argument. Nothing 
astounds a pure unadulterated Asia-bred Asiatic, parti- 
cularly a Hindu;bi*ed Hindu, so thoroughly as to be 
told that there are Europeans who avoid — that the ma- 
jority of Europeans avoid — social intercourse on terms 
of equably with — refuse equality of political rights to — 
his countrymen as actually an inferior race, low in the 
scale of civilization and of being. Ho can hardly believe 
in his senses that such an assumption is ever seriously 
made. It would be to him the unkindest cut of all if he 
could but credit it. Any other impudence of “ outer bar- 
barians” he can believe — all other misfortunes to the 
Israel of Hind, imagine. But this one he has not been 
taught to consider among the possibilities of thought, 
of man’s ambition or vanity. He can understand 
the pride of conquest — the calamities of subjection. 
He has licard of Nadir and Timur ; as he has heard of 
the duties which oppressed nationalities think they owe 
to themselves. Even better does he understand downright 
honest injustice, without tantalizing veneer or insulting 
varnish. But the claim of ethnic superiority to himself 
appears to him too absurd for a tolerable joke. It may 
be very foolish in him to take it thus. He is clearly 
helpless in the matter. And well might such a being, 
home-bred, home ridden, untravelled, ignorant of tlio 
wide, Avide world beyond his own Province, of the 
niighty and civilized nations into which our common 
hunianity is divided, of their great achievements in 
arms and policy, arts and letters, innocent alike of Com- 
parative Philology and Anatoniy, nursed upon the exclu- 
sive narrowing legends and vanities of his own tribe — 
Well might such a being — happily becoming day by 
day more and more a rara avis, with the speedy .prospect 
of its being a stray fossil curiosity, from the influence: 
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of that English education, technically called High Edu- 
cation which the Government, (not of Lord Northbrook, 
no, for that, or he, at any mte, seems to be sound on 
that subject, though he can now hardly ro^nd matters) 
would suppress if it can, even at the risk of social dis 
ruption, ef setting class against class — well might such 
a being listen with incredulity to the pretension of a 
higher race, a nobler blood, to his own, set up in behalf 
of those on whom all the Mongolian races still look 
down as savage, whom millions of Mahomedans never 
touch without incurring a sense of personal defilement, 
whom Hindus when disposed to be most complimentary 
describe as the progeny of degraded Aryans begot 
on stray super-human beings in the wilds of the North. 

After this, it is hardly necessary to remind our 
European friends who indulge themselves in the sweet 
vanity of patronising the lowly, of raising a fallen peoi)le 
to a sense of self-respect, by acknowledging themselves to 
be of the same race as our countrymen, that the Natives, 
the vast majority of them, generally do not feel flattoreil 
by the discovery of their blood relation with Europeans. 
Most of them are secretly, and 1 for my part must say 
most unreasonably, ashamed of it. I remember when 1 
first told my father of the indubitable proofs afibrded by 
Comparative Philology of the identity of race of tlie 
Hindus and the English, his face colored with shame, 
and he hoped there might be some mistake in the matter. 
1 have purposely made enquiry on the subject wher- 
ever I have been and the result has ever been tho 
same. It all comes of course from the pride of the 
Hindus, their exclusiveness, their first-born civilization 
begetting in them a contempt for other nations. Of 
course their reluctance will not alter facts, and tho Hindu 
and the Briton are brothers '• for a’ that” And yet, 
truth to say, bad os are the pride of our countrymen, 
their exclusiveness, Ac., they have a use of their own : 
they are very wrong, but they may teach Europeans 
forbearance in their’s. And it is ^vith this sole object — 
a great moral, social and political purpose — that Eng- 
lish-educated natives who are all that they are proud 
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of being by English literature and English* example alone, 

at all care to dwell on matters which may be in the 

remotest constructive manner humiliating to Europeans. 
There is n^t a more genuinely liberal man on earth 
Young India — ^though his social and domestic fetters 
no less than his noble disposition prevent his demon- 
strating ^ liberality in the ways approved by Euro- 
peans — a being more truly free from caste prejudice in 
Us offensive sen^e. If then we still sometimes attack 
European pride with weapons borrowed of. those who 
pretend to despise the master-nations of the world,, it 
is from no ordinary provocation. There is a practical 
need of such a iu guoque. It is become absolutely neces- 
sary to remind the self-elected god that he is but 
human. The Europeans ought to be warned that if- they 
should indulge themselves in the vicious habit of calling 
us “ niggers,** they would invite us to despise them 
as mlechas ; that if they should be so imprudent as to 
despise us as ** blacks,” we would in self defence be com- 
pelled to give them a bit of our mind, — this, namely, that 
they have not generally the advantage of us in either 
regularity of features or smoothness of skin, that their 
complexion may satisfy their own vanity but does not 
excite our envy. Even the Greeks, the parents of Euro 
pean civilization, did not esc^ the contempt of the 
ancient Hindus as yavanas. Men do not easily lose 
their self-esteem, and one may permit himself to be hated 
but never despised. The Hindu’s self-esteem has sur- 
vived the political subjection of a thousand yeara 
Beware how you hurt that grand amour propre! 

Editob. 



We offer our apologies for the delay in the appear- 
ance of this Number from causes not worth mentioning. 
We promise regularity in future. We have in hand 
matter enough to fill one number. 

In the next number 'we will justify our title as 
a Journal of Commerce, among other subjects, by com- 
mencing the publication of an elaborate Treatise by a 
distinguished author on the Position and Prospects of 
Indian Trade. 

A Beader, Begumgunj, is in type and will appear 
next time. 

The ^reviews are again postponed. 
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Hioh Ebucatiok versus Scibntiiic and Technical. 
Political versus Othsb Socsal Pbogbess. 

No man in English Politics polishes an exaggeration like 
the Dnke of Somerset, and no man fqfrmnlates a false axiom 
with greater dearness of e3q>ression. denunciation of the 
Captain in 1871 as a vessel that sat the water like a duck, 
and went dc^ like a divert’ though a mere epigram, had a 
distinct and most injurious effect on opinion abont irondads ; 
and ^ q>eeoh at Exeter on Monday will help directly to con- 
firm one of the falsest of English ideas, the belief that the men 
who apply sdanoe to ^‘practical” ends— 4he engineers and 
tdegraphists and machine-composers— have done more for 
mankind than all the politicians. This b^ef, which with many 
men rises to a creed, which has affected the course of all edu- 
cation, which draws away some of the noUest minds from 
pditics, and which has, in some places, notably the 
Indian Empire, perverted the efforts of a generation of states- 
men, ooiildhardly.be defined more shi^ly or with, greater 
clearness of ovtline than by the Duke of Somerset: — ^*‘Let us,” 
he . says, "compare the two, the politicians, and the men of 
sedence. Let ns compare the works of Watt, ^kwrigh^ Ste- 
y«pon,Woollaston, Davy,,Farady,wi^the woi^ of politiciuis, 
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and ask which have done most for the dvilkisdon and improT^ 
ment of mankind. Just look to what the steiun<«ngme has 
done-rwhat it has added to the power of England^ what 
it has added to the wealth . of England, to the dvilftafion 
of England by sea and by land, in the depth of the mine 

and the i&anuiactory Look at that galaxy of high 

names that' come down for centuries past Compare them 
with the names of politicians who hate passed away and atb 
forgotten. But these men last, and their records last for over. 
They are the glory*of the nation, the benefactors of mankind.” 
So completely have Englishmen become impressed with the 
grandeur of modem succeSMS in the application of scientific 
discoveries, that one-half of all who read these words will accept 
them without a thought, yet they contain one of the most 
demonstrable and yet one of the most dangerous of intellectual 
falsehoods. They are not true, even if we concede that the 
production of wealth or the increase of comfort ought to be the 
tests by which to try the progress of mankind. The pditidan 
who founds a nation, with its distinctive life, and special aim 
and separate development, does more to make that nation great 
than the engineer who opens its communications. -Washingtem 
did more for America ihan Fulton. Hie lawgiver who estab- 
lishes social order ddes more to promote the growth of wealth 
than the man who invents a new method of working nunes, 
or discovers a new application of steam, or suggests a more 
perfect method of transmitting thought. Bimon de Montfort, 
when he summoned the burgesses, did more to make England 
flourish than Arkwright,when he worked out his spinning-jenny. 
The nobles who called over William the Deliverer did more 
£>r the freedom of mankind than Wheatstone has accomplished 
for their intelligence ; and the Duke of Somerset’s own ancestor, 
the man who rushed unbidden out of pride and patriotism into 
a Cabinet Council, and compelled the final exclusion of the 
Stuarts, did more for progt^ss than Newton when he demons- 
trated gravitation. We qnest^n if Arkwright did so much to 
increase the national wealth afi Peel when be introduced free 
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trade, and are qnite tertain ihat he did much leas toward* 
reducing the shm of human misery. Wilberforoe has made 
more men directly happy than Watt has ever done, and Bomil- 
ly added more to wealth by giving it security, when he abolish* 
ed the code of blood, than Sir H. Davy ever did by reducing 
the average slaughter of the coal-mmers. All honour to Watt 
and Wooilaston, to Stephenson and Wheatstone — a group with 
which we decliiie to class Arkwright, — but it is to the politicians 
they owe* the possibility of success, the security, and the peace- 
fulness, the institutions, and the manners which alone have 
made theif discoveries fruitful to the world. What is the value 
of a telegraph without order, of a railway when the right of 
private war exists, of a Davy lamp without a population to 
buy coal, or of any mannfacturing invention whatever with- 
out those subtle and strong political arrangements which make 
it possible for a man to hold a property in a thou^t? Put up 
a telegraph in Arabia, or a railway in Beloochistan, or a steam- 
engine in Borneo and what is the value of those marvellous 
products of human skill as compared vnth the valw, the actual 
cash-value, of the man who could in those countries restore, or 
found, or ameliorate, social order ? Withdraw the English, the 
political class from India, and in a week what would her railways 
and telegraphs and lines of steamers be worth ? There is not a 
country on earth where wealth and comfort and material 
happiness have increased as they have in Scotland ; 
and which has done most for her, the engineers and the 
contractors, or John Knox — as politician we mean, not as 
diviner— who substituted democracy for feudalism, and bade 
her whole people learn ? Which would to-day do most ' for 
Ireland, — ^the politician who could make her content, or the 
geolgist who conceivably could discover for her an endless store 
of fuel ? Which could do most for the happiness of France, — 
the ruler who could still her factions without suppressing her' 
freedom, o^r the discoverer who, could give her a costless motive 
power ? The Duke of Somerset accepts the popular memory 
as the test of merit, and says the names of the men of sconce 
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are remembered, while lihe names of the politicians have passed 
away. The statement is not true as a matter of faet, all peoples 
in all countries, save England, remembering the politicians while 
tlioy forget the men whose science brought security or hap- 
piness to their homes. The world still rings with the tradi- 
tion of Nimrod, while the discoverer of fire has been forgotten. 
We know the : Pharaohs, but not the priesthood w^o gave 
Egypt arts. What Chinaman has not heard of Coniucius, and 
what Chinaman knows the name of the engineer who devised 
her hydraulic system^? What'Boman knew the architect of the 
Cloacm, or forgot the tradition of Numa the lawgiver?. Whose 
name has lasted longer in Germany than that of Barbarossa, or 
who of the men of science who have illustrated England is 
known like ^^CKkI Queen Bess?” Arkwright was the con- 
temporary of Peel, and which of the two names, the machinist 
or the legislator, is familar to the pubUc ear ? Of all the men 
of the ancient world, the man who did most for science,” in 
the Duke of Somerset’s sense, was Euclid the Alexandrian, who 
in a bad cycle of a rotting world, formulated for mankind the 
laws of geometric truth ; and what do we know of Eudid 
compared with what we know of his despotic sovereign ? Of all 
the men of om* modern life who have by long and scientfic 
investigiation directly diminished the sum of human suffering, 
Jenner is perhaps the first, and vre venture to say that five 
centuries hence his name, if known at all, will be known to fewer 
Englishmen than the name of Hampden. But we utterly 
refuse to rest our case upon so shallow an argument. The 
popular memory is worth nothing and is no test at all. It has not 
kept the names of one of the original discoverers, hot even that 
of the man who first discovered that wheat put into the ground 
did nut die but lived again, of the inventor of the chariot, of 
the discoverer of gunpowder, of the man who called the first 
representative assembly, or of the first discoverer of the motive 
power latent in steam. A few of the learned may have sat- 
isfied themselves on a few of these subjects, but to the mass of 
mankind the only names which are familar are those of con- 
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qiicfron, liberators, of Fouaders, that is, politicians whose work 
has stood the strain of time. IQiej forget the architect of the 
Pyramids, to remember the politician who saw them raised, and 
fled with his people firom -the cruel labour involved in raising 
them. Our contention is, that judged by the cool judgment of 
the cultivated, and not by that popular acclaim which on every 
other subject the Duke of Somerset ^i^ould regard with con* 
temptuous loathing, the politician does more for * the happiness 
of man than the scientific investigator, that freedom is more 
valuable than increased food, that justice is more of a necessity 
than rapid travelling, that the principle of representation has 
efieoted more than the electric telegraph, and that, therefore, 
the politicians who found, or protect, or extend t hese things are 
greater bene&otors than the men of science. This is true of 
small and great alike ; of the Duke of Somerset, trho improved 
the Navy, and may therefore in some honr of trial be found to 
have helped to keep England great and free, as of Mr. GHad- 
stone, who has liberated a nation from the tyranny oi caste. 
We affirm this, even if the respective advantages .^^of the two 
dlasses are to be estimated, like the advantages of two machines, 
by the amount they can add to the actual cash balance. The 
blunder of the politicians who thought that Democracy could 
be stamped out in France by fire and sword, cost ns more in 
cash than Arkwright ever gave. 

Let no one say that the Duke of Somerset’s error is not 
worth refutation. There is no more dahgerons error in politics. 
So fiist is the belief of which the Duke is the exponent spreading 
in Europe, that it is affecting all progress, deflecting it, as we 
think, utterly from the right road. It is the very root-idea 
all those Socialist schemes on which a generation or two 
are apparently ^oing to waste their lives, and waste them, 
we fear, in vmn. It is* foe root of that passion for social as 
opposed to political change which so diverts the thoughts of 
men from remediable to irremediable evils, from tyranny and 
injustice, and- militarism to foe-effect of poverty, . and -foe dis- 
tributi(mof foe soil. It is foe root of that passion for economy 
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and light taxation whiab thmtena in many ODuninas to break 
up. the State (hbriCf and is not vithont danger even in England, 
and is one eanse at least of the astonishing indifference of the 
public^mind to those duties jfor which governments principally 
exist. We are so <d)armed with quick iQiessages from Melbourne, 
that we do not care if the poor num is refused dvii jystice ; 
we are so pleased with a tunnd under Mont Genis, that we 
pardon the immunity of crime of Naples ; we are so deligh- 
ted with spectrum analysis, that we scarcely notice the slow 
decline of ability in the House of , Commofes. Upon the 
Duke of Somerset’s own showing, it does not matter who 
reignsi or what the Legislature does or leaves undone; 
whether the Premier talks of Homer, or discusses the possi- 
bility of a Code of Law. Some pale inquirer into sdence 
will discover something more likdy to enrich us than justice 
or freedom or order, and will enable na all to waste comfor- 
tably a little more money than we waste already. It is 
a noble proqpect, bat still it requires a little addition. To 
enjoy one^ cash it is. neceasny to be able to keep it safe, 
audit is the despised politidan and not the eulogised gjan 
of idence who-qpables us to do that.— The E^tator. 
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A CORONAL. 

Like a Brook of the North in a clear, placid stream ; 

Like the moon in sweet autnmh all smiling with beam ; 
Like a gale of tlio south kissing lotus-dcck’d pools ; 

Ocntle Northbrook he flow$, and ho shines, and be cools. 

His benign rule is B(e)aring the blossoms of peace, 

And the Country is smiling in joy and in bliss ; 

And the poojilc they bless noble Baring’s dear name, 
i\nd build him a niche high in the temple of fame. 

Near the site where the best of their kings arc adored, 
Ondo’s great sovereign and Indrajirast’s truth-loving lord. 
To them still is the incense of gratitude poured, 

For they ruled with sweet Mercy and not with the sword. 

May all hearts he enchain in affection’s soft ties, 

Like good Canning the Clement and Bentinck the Wise ; 
And his reign, as it glides gently, warmly insjiiro 
The bright song of the poet, the niinistrel’s sweet lyre. 



A VOICE FOE THE COMIEfiCE AND MANPAC- 
TUBES OP INDIA. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS. 


1. — Introduction. 

2. — The past of tub Commerce and Manufactures of Indiav 

3. — The present of the Commerce and Manufactures of Indiaw 

4. — The future of tub Commerce and Manufactures of India., 

WITH AN APPEAL TO ENGLAND. 


Section 1. — Introduction.. 

Tlie customs duties maj Tury Tfithin reasonable limits, without 
making the people feel their weight to any appreciable extent ; iiv 
fact it is principally the shippers and the merchants, who most 
loudly complain when they are raised.. The* exportation of rice- 
and oil-seeds, owing to a light export dnty> practically touches 
people with fixed incomes, and the free importation of European- 
goods has impoverished whole classes of artizans. The weaving, 
industry has all but been prostrated the blacksmiths arc no longer 
able to stand their ground. In the race for open competition,, native- 
manufactures are dying out to make room for foreign products. 
Tlie restoration of native industries is a problem worthy of the- 
anxious consideration of the highest statesman; and although we 
are opposed to any system of protection, we are humbly of opinion 
that no undue facilities should be afforded to imports, white exports* 
of manufactured articles are saddled witk prohibitory duties.. The- 
Viceroy knows well what baneful influence is at times brought to- 

HOO^ERJUrB MiOiZIRE, NSW SRIURS, NO; YIL-CALCUTXA, IfAROV, 1811 
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bear upon the iielfare of this country by Manchester. To hold fimily 
the even balance of justioe requires no ordinary firmness on the part 
ef our legislators and Ghxremors.” — Bengalee, September 21, 1872. 

“ We fear three-fourths or up^rards of the ureavers in Bengal 
hare forgotten the art of weaving, and our beat weaVers have tunicd 
pedlars of English piece-goods. Not merely this, the poor peasant 
women managed to get something, not much, but about ^ to one 
anna per diem by working at the Ckurka, but the importation of 
twist along with piece-goods has almost silenced the Churkas of the 
country too.” — Amrita Bazar Pattiea, 5th September, 1872. 

« Instead of being a part and parcel of the British Empire, 
India is merely | school for her soldiers, a bread-depot fur her starv- 
ing children, and a market for Manchester goods.” — Ilindoo Patriot, 
August 5, 1872. 

“ Partly by the superiority of our machinery, and partly by a 
calculated and selfish policy, we have utterly destroyed the manu- 
factures of India, which were once so famous. Bbe who once supplied 
the world with the wonderful produce of her looms, is now depen- 
dent on us for her own clothing.” — England's Financial Belations with 
India, by B. Knight. 

“ Nol only hare India’s interests been sacrificed when they have 
clashed with the political interests of parties in England, but also when 
they clashed with commercial interests. India seems too often to be 
looked upon as if she had been specially created to increase the profits 
of English Merchants, to afford ualuable appointments for English 
youths, and give us a bountiful supply of cheap cotton.” — Fawcett’s 
Speech on the Indian Finance question, 1872. 

“ The Chairman Do you see any way in which a substitute 

could be found for the License-tax and Income-tax, or the revenues 
of India increased ? 

“ Mr. Samuel Laing— The Natives of India do not like direct 
taxation; they understand indirect taxation, and by a tax on im- 
ported articles, textile goods, and the like, a very large sum might 
be obtained. A duty of 15 or 20 per cent, would not be too great 
a duty ; but, of course I would not recommend such rates as have 
been adopted by America or France. 

The Chairman'-^Would not that act at a protection to Native 
industry? 



Mr. Samuel Laing There is no doubt that it yrould operate 

to some extent in that way, but I am sure of this, that if India 
were an independent -country tomorrow^ she would impose such an import 
duty as I describe ; she would rather tax textile and other imported 
goods to the extent of per cent than raise revenue by an Income^ 
tax. I have no * doubt that the first thing a Native Parliament would 
do would be to revise and raise the import duties. — The Englishman's 
London Correspondents report of the E. I. Finance Committee’s Pro- 
cecdings.f 


I view the balanco of trade against India as equivalent to a 
tribute from that country to England. I do not regard bullion in 
the same light as any other marketable commodity.” — Mr. Fawcett in 
the Fi. I. Finance Commitce. 

I would regard the severance of India from England as a fatal 
blow to English prestige, and as a material loss also. Our trade 
would dwindle away to nothing, and we would sink to the grade of a 
second-rate power,” — ^Mr. Massey in the E. I. Finance Committee. 

We cannot but conclude with some observations on the differ- 
ence between Ilussian policy towards subject-races, and the policy 
of the Western states towards their colonial subjects. The policy 
of England, Spain, Portugal, and of all the Western •states in 
their colonies, is one of gain; a policy of commercial profit; 
a policy of domination of European settlers over the natives; — a 
policy inherited from the ancient heathen and cssentftilly egotistic 
world. The founder of the new Christian world, whose limits should 
be the limits of the globe, has ordained differently for its histoiy, 
that in this world there should be neither slave, nor freeman, nor 
Greek, nor Barbarian, nor Scythian, nor Jew. llussian policy with 
regard to conquered people is a policy of civil equality in rights, 
so that the inhabitants of Tashkend instantly obtain equal rights 
with the inhabitants of ancient Novogorod. It is a policy of scif- 
sacrificc, which renders more to the subjugated, than it exacts of theai 
(for instance the Caucasus, the Khirgees, Tashkend, &c.,) which gives 
temporarily to the conquered even more rights and immunities than 
are enjoyed by pure Bussians.”— de la Bourse. 


* In the original the words were not italicised. ’ 

t See the ** Englishman'* of 23rd July, 1872» 
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I want .humbly to raise a voice for the Oommebcb 
AND MaNUFACTUBES OF INDIA. It is 
altogether a novel attempt that I 
propose to make — one among “ tlmigs nnattempted yet 
m prose or rh3nne.’^ Let me break ground by analyzing 
and critidsing the opinion current about India's unpre- 
cedented prosperity under British rule. Little more 
than twelve years ago, our first and greatest Finance 
Minister, Mr. Wilson, in his speech in the Legislative 
Council, observed, “ Sir, it is undoubted that, at the 


present . time, India enjoys a prosperity far beyond 
comparison with any former times. • * • As a proof 
of this, let me refer to our Exports and Imports. I 
hold in my hand official returns, which exhibit the 
amount of our Exports and Imports in each year since 
1834. •♦•Well, Sir, in 1834-35 the total of our 
Exports to all parts was only & 7,993,420 ; in. 1858*59 
it was no less than £ 23,989,000 ; and in the present 
yeiff it wiU be considerably more. Again, Sir, in 1834- 
35 the value of our Imports into India was only 
£4,261,100 ; in 1858*59 it was no less than £21,366, 
447 ; and in the present year it will exceed £24,000,000. 
• • • In the face of evidence of this kind, can any one 
doubt that all classes in India are in a state of prosperity 


uimaralleled at any former time?”^ In a lecture, on the 
“ l^ustrial Economy of India," delivered by Mr. Bever- 
ley, at the Canning Institute, in 1870, it has been re- 
marked that “ the trade of India on an average of the 
last five years is upwards of 86 millions of pounds 
sterling. A hundred years ago, under the ■ fostering 
care m the East India Company, it was scarcely two 
millions. In the face of these figures will any one 
presume to say that the country has suffered from its 
connection wim the British rule ?"f In the Supplement 
to the Gazette of India, of the lOth November 1872, 
it is stated that the foreign trade of India in 1871~72 
was remarkably prosperous. Indeed, excepting the 
aggregate for the years 1863-64, 1864-65, and 1865-66, 


* Budget Speech of I860. 

t Bepoit of the'Cuaing fiketitntc for Seaeioin* 1868*69 and 1869*70. 
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when the exports of raw cotton attained their highest 
figures, especially in value, the grand total of last year’s 
imports and exports combined is the highest yet re- 
corded.”. Nothing is more common to hear than 
remarks in this strain upon the thousand and one bene- 
fits derived from British administration,” and the great 
material prosperity of India therefrom. But ^ow far 
such remarks are well-founded, is a question which has 
never been raised and subjected to the least scrutiny 
or examination before the tribunal of public opinion. 
Indeed, all prima facie evidence seems to bear^ out the 
truth of the above statements. The facts and figures 
quoted, are correct beyond challenge. Judging from 
the apparent grandeur covering the land, it can hardly 
admit of a doubt that the agriculture of India has 
received an impetus and acquired a development to 
which the history of our ancestors furnishes no parallel, 
that its commerce has multiplied a thousand-fold from 
what it was in the days of the “ Periplus” — and that it 
has gained in opulence and splendour, compared with 
which the magnificence of early Hindoo or mediaeval Mus- 
sulman India sinks into insignificance. From thejmmense 
increase in the products of our soil, the numerous ports 
that have sprung up on our sea-boards, the thousands of 
vessels annually frequenting those ports, the enormous 
growth of our export-trade, the steady increase in the 
influx of foreign imports, and the unprecedented aug- 
mentation of our revenue, Englishmen may well be 
disposed to take a complacent view of the present, 
and feel a glow of pride in pointing to the culmination 
of India’s prosperity, and claim credit from the civliliz- 
ed world on the result. Looking from the English 
stand point, the state of things now certainly contrasts 
favourably with all previous instances of the kind, 
and the conclusions arrived at are incontrovertible. 
This is one way of viewing tlie matter. But let us 
shift our ground to the native stand-point. The scene 
is changed. The prospect- wears a different character 
altogether. It is denuded of all its charms. There is no 
greater or more pernicious fidlatT* than that which lurks 
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in the proportion of India’s “unparalleled prosperity” 
under uie present regime. I admit the increase of the 
national barest. 1 admit the expansion of trade — ^the 
high figures attained by our exports and imports. But I 
taxe leave to doubt that their net results have been at all 
favourable to our nation. India under the English re- 
minds of the fabled mountain-cavern, in the tales of 
Scheherzade, which was filled with valuable luei'chand- 
ise, and gold and silver ingots in great heaps, but the 
door of which remained closed to all ^cepting the few 
who were in the secret of the words “open Semme ” and 
“ shut Sesame” It is the Englishmen who enjoy all the 
fi*uits of the marvels said to liave been wrought, and who 
keep to themselves as much of the wealth of this country 
as it is possible for .them to keep. India has been no 

f ainer ^m the improved state of things. The fact is that 
Inglishmen are so accustomed ta speak, as if they were 
the only people and the whole body of the people who 
inhabit this country, and the advancement of whose in- 
terests and welfare constitute the advancement of the in- 
terests and welfare of India. To disabuse the public 
mind, the question raised here for consideration is, 
whether the pro.sperity of India is to be understood as 
identical with the prosperity only of the few alien Euro- 
peans who happen to make it their temporary abode, or 
of the great body of its native population ? Tlie true 
meaning of the phrase is very much necessary to be ascer- 
tained in order to come to a just and final decision on the 
point. The daily experiences of life impress no fact 
more forcibly noon the mindtlian that it is the Europeans, 
and not the Inmans, who monopolize all the sources of 
profit from which any good can result to this country. 
The maritime trade, from the expansion of which the pros- 
perity so much boasted of is said to have mainly sprung, 
is found to be almost entire^ in the hands of a few 
English sojourners. Now, if India is to be regarded as 
made only for its rulers, and not for the ruled, if the 
commerce carried on by Englishmen is to be un- 
derstood as implying no other than the commerce 
of the Indians, tW 1 pack off and retire from the arena 
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of controversy. But I cannot confound the two irre- 
concilable interests as one and the same. I cannot 
persuade myself to believe that India and ‘‘all the good 
that it inherits,” are made for a few official English- 
men and independent Britons. 1 cannot ignore the in- 
terests of 200 millions of human beings, forming the 
great body of its population. 1 cannot call that to be 
the true prosperity of India, which is lai^ely enjoyed by 
an infinitesimal number of aliens, and scarcely at all by 
the children of the soil. It is the fashion always to hold 
the bright side of the picture of Indian society .to view. 
The dark side of that picture presents a ragged, toiling, 
and uncomfortable mass of humanity, the individual 
units of which are obliged to be content just witli their 
bread, with keeping their body and soul together. 
Nothing serves so well to expose the fallacy of the 
declarations commonly made, as for the same per- 
sons to speak, almost in the same breath, of the pros- 
perity and the poverty of India — of her opulence and 
her W’ant of capital — of her aggrandizement and her 
inability to raise money under exigencies or for public 
objects. Manifest as are the appropriations of her re- 
venue, her commerce, and her industries, how can a 
person agree with those who assert that India has pros- 
]>ered under English rule. Rather has that rule effect- 
ed a complete reversal of her ancient economic position. 
Without the well-being of the greatest number, the 
material prosperity of a nation must be a myth — an 
illusion — an absurdity. 

India, described from a native poin# of view, pre- 
sents a very different picture from the India presented 
in Budgets, Blue-books, official reports, and the works 
of officially-inspired writers. Till now the question 
of the effect of British rule upon the prosperity and 
contentment of the people of this country, has been 
judged and decided from one-sided views, and the sub- 
ject is slmjuded in a veil of jconventional notions which 
have become stereotyped. Dazzled by the superficial 
lustre around them, and incompetent to suggest the 
frue economic policy for India, the Natives hitherto 
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accepted the ,vi6w8 of their superiors upon trust; with- 
out any exercise of criticism or judgment. They 
blindly rested their belief in them as it were in a com- 
mercial Veda. But day by day the light of intelli- 
gence is clearing up the fog in weir minds. They are 
daily experiencing the access of common sense into 
their heads. The more they are being fhraished in 
the upper story, the more the truth of the fact of 
“a steady* narrowing progress to paui)erization” is 
bein^ felt home by them. Under this change in their 
convictions they find “the wonderful prosperity of 
India” to be a fiction, and keenly feel the commercial 
injustice done to them by England. They now see 
with their own eyes, and not, through spectacles borrowed 
as of yore, from men in power. They now think for 
themselves, and exercise their own independent judg- 
ment. The plausible sentiments w'hich hitherto influ- 
enced public opinion, no longer faLthfully represent 
the views and feelings of their nation. However the 
eulogistic utterances of their legislators and financiers 
may throw a halo of romance over the subject, the 
sufferings natives are nevertheless conscious of a certain 
unreality in the picture called up by them. They have 
detected the hollowness of the “ unexampled prosperity” 
which has passed into a bye-word of the Indian cabinet, 
and the motto of the Indian counting-house. It is in name, 
but not in fiict. The picture of it, so often drawn in the 
sunniest and rosiest colors, has been disenchanted in 
their vision ; and the native popular mind is made up 
to, and convinced of^ the fact that the so called expan- 
sion of the trade of India has resulted in no success 
to them. The wonders said to have been achieved, 
and so eloquently expatiated upon, have in truth 
been followed by a reaction in the opposite direction, 
and signs not to m mistaken indicate rather the grow- 
ing wretchedness than the prosperity of the nation. 
Far from appredating the immense change in the state 
of things around theni, they question the merit of 
the commerdal policy widdi has hitherto been at work, 
and regard it as on msidious evil which has noiselessly 
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e£^ed all their arts and crofts, and brought (A an 
abject dependence upon foreign industry. *They have 
passed the noviciate, and are no longer imposed upon 
by a delusive superficiality. No more do “ sound and 
fury” take them in. They now probe the matter ta i1» 
bottom. The mere array and pomp of figures does not 
convince them. ** The inference of soundness from mere 
high figures or simple activity in trade,” says the Bengalee^ 
“ may be as fallacious as that of sound health from the 
active circulation of blood without reference to the age, 
sex, and other circumstances of the person.”* It is only 
lately that correct ideas of the prosperity of India have 
begun to prevail amongst tliem, and tliat a change of a 
state of thin^ so prejudicial to their interests has been 
earnestly desired. Nothing is more sensibly felt by them 
now-a-days than that the so-called trade of their country, 
is, properly speaking, no trade of India. Between a 
trade carried on bonafide by the Indians, and a trade 
carried on by the Europeans, they make a broad distinc- 
tion. They have discovered that the so-called trade of 
India benefits only a few foreigners, .and not the mass of 
their nation ; and they refuse to place any more confidence 
in the official assurances. It is not a mrest of shipping, 
or knots of crowded carts in thoroughfares, or a hot 
haste in the loading and unloading of vessels at the jetties, 
or exports and imports standing at high figures, that truly 
indicates the opulence of a nation. They are no better 
tlian prima facie evidences, from which one cannot be 
sure of coming to accurate conclusions. The true criterion 
to judge by of the prosperity of India, is ^e degree in 
which the natives of the country are found to participate 
in the proceeds arising from its several sources of uicome, 
and the store of capital accumulated in their hands. The 
prin^cipal sources of a country’s wealth are its labour, its 
agricultural and minerd produce, its own independent 
nianufactures and commerce, and its territorial revenue, 
or offices. From none of these irources of na^nal uicome, 
excepting that of labour, does any native derive more 

* Tli« JBMifaJw of the 7tli Decenibei^ 1872. 
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than a nominal advantage. The legislation of the present 
Indian Government is ml in the direction of encouraging 
English enterprise, and securing to the Europeans every 
idvantage as a practical monopoly, while to India the 
existing system has been positively ruinous. Let me 
take up the case of the Indian agriculturist. He has bet- 
tered ms position in no respect, notwithstandmg that the 
products of our soil have so immensely increased, and 
there has grown .up a gigantic trade around him. He is 
stUl as wretched and degraded as at any time before, and 
toils as ever unfreed from the bondage of the money- 
lender, or unrelieved from his squalor, want, and misery. 
Rather the sphere of his action has been narrowed. 
He has gradually been evicted from all the rich fields 
in his province, and pushed into a corner. Various 
as are the commodities exported from this coun- 
try, little more is now groum purely by the In- 
dian ryot than food-grains, seeds, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
and jute, articles that more impose by thedr bulk than 
make a substantial return. The growth of all the valu- 
able staples has been appropriated by the Europeans, 
who possess the best filatures of silk, who oAvn the lar- 
gest number of indigo factories in the land, and Avho 
carry on the cultivation of Indian tea. They virtually 
command and control the groAvth of our cotton. True, 
it is the product of native labour, but labour upon W'hich, 
not the native husbandman, but the foreign capitalist 
and the foreign shipper build their edifices of fortune. 
There is the cultivation of opium, than Avhich there is 
not ^ present a more prolific source of return among 
all the numerous products of Indian agriculture. But it 
is well known to be a close monopoly of the State. 
Very often it is consolingly referred to as bringing hi a 
heavy sum to the Indian exchequer. But although 
India is indebted to British rule for the most part, for this 
large tribute from Oliina, it is nevertheless the fact that 
not a single poppy-growler or opium-manufacturer in 
Behar or Benares, is better off than his neighbours in 
point of domidle or living. But the tribute from China 
lightens the burdens of the Indian tajepayer, it will be 



said. If the taxpayer had any control over jthe receipts 
and disburscraents of his country’s revenue the airgument 
would certainly be convincing : the tribute tvould be 
a gain to the people of India and be felt as such — ^it would 
attbrd genuine relief. But what is the difference of a 
few millions to those who are compelled year after year 
to pay for the increasing extravagance and wastefiil- 
ncss of an irresponsible but powerful despotism. Such 
is the boasted development and improvement of the 
agricultural resour^s, — an improvement from which no 
benefit has fallen to the share of the agricultural people ! 
The recent returns of the Census of the Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, may afford a basis for an approximate 
calculation of the Avhole agricultural population of India. 
Taking the agricultural class of Bengal at 13,000,000,* 
out of a population of 06,000,000, the proportion given' 
by 200,000,000, is near 40,000,000, for all India. There 
is, besides this, the class of agricultural labourers, making 
24,000,000, by the same mode of calculation. The two 
numbers make a total of 64,000,000. This vast mass 
of humanity is without any visible signs of improvement 
in their condition. They are scarcely in better circum- 
stances now in jwint of enlightenment, or the means 
for the redress of their wrongs, than under previous 
Governments. Let but the dumb millions of the Indian 
ryotry find a tongue, and the liollowness of the fact of 
their standing well as compared wdth the past generations 
would be laid bare. “ By the confession of the latest 
authority, they are reduced to the low'est jwint at w'hich 
existence can be maintained. Penury, with all its atten- 
dant privations, when the season is good, and pinching 
want bordering on destitution, when the season is bad, 
are the only alternatives of the ryots’ lot.”f The Indian 

* **Half of them arc Mahomedans, liolf the remainder are aborigines, 
OQtcastcs from Uiiiduism, Rrahmos and nothing in particular.’* — The Hon’ble 
Ucorge Campbell, C. S., D. C. L., author of liiia in idl the Tenses, and of 
numerous schemes for the rcconstniclion of Covemmeut, Society and the indi- 
vidual in India; of Facts and Figuro.s of* the Revolution in Rengal, and of 
diverse Minutes, Letters and Orders on matters Bengalee and things in general. 
Vi^ Letter to Government of Imlia recommending suppi'cssioii of the Ruth 
« Car of .Iogttnnath.-P. D. 

t Torrens’ Empire in Aeia, » 
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pea^try hfKve known no augmentation of oomfort — no 
oimination of mismr. They have been likened to leeches 
•^^*no sooner full tran squeezed dry.” Their augmented 
produce has served only to meet augmented taxes. 

The mineral resources of the country have not yet 
received the attention they deserve. Those that have been 
developed, are all worked and utilized by the Europeans. 
In one solitary instance is a native gentleman known to 
work a colliery at Searsole. The vast resources in native 
iron and copper, and other metals, are all lying idle and 
neglected under the flood of imports from England and 
Australia. 

The enormous expansion of Indian commerce under 
British rule, is a phrase which finds frequent employment 
in the speeches and writings of men in this country. But 
the term Indian made use of has no meaning at all, and 
makes the phrase altogether absurd and deceptive. It 
may have a meaning in the mouths of tho Anglo-Indians, 
who carry on that commerce, and reap all its benefits. It 
has no meaning whatever in the mouths of the Natives, 
who take no part in that commerce. Surely that com- 
merce ought not rightly to be called Indian, which is not 
carried on by the Indians themselves, which does not ac- 
cumulate and circulate capital in India, and which does not 
contribute to its enrichment. There exists no commerce 
producing tiiese results, properly to deserve the name 
Indian. To cdl it so, is to use a misnomer. The so-called 
Indian commerce is all a fiction for our nation. The only 
fact about which there can be no dispute, is the growth of 
n demand for certain articles, such as jute, oil-seeds, and 
'opium, which did not exist before, and under which 
demand those articles are now extensively cultivated and 
produced. This is, strictly speaking, development of Indian 
agriculture, and not expansion of Indian commerce. India 
has a home-trade of ite own, but not any maritime trade. 
The profit of her commodities ceases to India the mo- 
ment they are sold off intibie port of shipment They no 
■more brum any return to a native, but to the foreign 
shipper. There is scarcely a Native merchant or smp 
owner, no Native voyager or supercargo, no Native 



Insarance office, no Native Bank, and no Native agency in 
foreign markets, the operations of all which machinery 
can truly be said to constitute Indian commerce, and 
from which can accrue any real prosperity to India. The 
Indians have ]png retired from the sea, and the carrying 
trade that was once in their hands has passed away into 
those of the Europeans. They suffered a partial, loss of 
it first firom the rivalry of the Arabians, and next from 
the competition of the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the 
other European nJitions, on the discovery of the new 
trade-route round the Cape. But it was wholly taken 
over no sooner the East India Company obtained political 
control over India. Considered in a true commercial 
light, many of the exports of our country, are “not 
exchanged in the course of barter, but is taken away 
mthout any return or payment whatsoever.” The trade 
in our best raw-silk, iiKUgo, lac-dye, shell-lac, g.nd tea, is 
carried on without any purchase and payment. Those 
staples are grown or manufactured and taken out of India 
W foreigners, who retain all the profits in their country. 
To look at the question from another point, no country can 
prosper unless it imports more than it exports. But India 
is the only unhappy country whose exports are out of 
all proportion to her imports. She exjxirts now some- 
where near £65,000,000, but imports no more than 
£42,000,000. Let us take into consideration the result 
of the last 11 years, during which “ the export of India,” 
says Mr. Fawcett, “ amounted to £541,000,000, and the 
imports to only £311,000,000, leaving the enormous 
balance of £230,000,000, due to the country. That had 
been partly liquidated by an excess of import of treasure 
over export of £1 70,000,000. The remaining £60,000,000, 
mi^ht probably be taken as some measure of the sum 
wMch India had to pay to England for the expenses of 
Government, for pensions, salaries, and other sources of 
the Home income to residents in this country.”* Here is 
a yawning gulf, which is widening every year. Instead 
of a flow of money into the country, there is a continuous 


* Fawcett's speech on the Indian Budget^ Gth August in 1872. 
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under*current of drain. This drain first set in from the 
time when ‘^the East India Company kept aside a portion 
of the Indian Revenue” for their cofnmercial investments. 
Money then passed out through a single channel, but it 
now pours away through a thousand outlets. Far from 
prospering, our country evidwitly suffers fiom its export 
trade, “what is tantamount to an annual plunder” of some 
£25,000,000, — ^the sum made by the balance of trade dne 
to her. There is, therefore, no greater fallacy than to infer 
from the high figures at which our exports stand that 
they add an annual increment to our national wealth, — 
or to call that commerce Indian which swells the purse 
of England, and brings no grist to the Indian mill. There 
cannot be a greater anomaly than that commerce should 
expand, but no increase of Customs revenue should follow. 
Look at the vast Customs revenue of England, and 
compare with it the paltr}’ sum realized by India. Thougli 
her commerce has doubled or trebled since 1834, her 
customs revenue does not show the same proportionate 
increase, but stands almost stationary. 

With regard to the so-much talked of Imports, to 
view thfm as proofs of our pro^erity is at variance with 
common sense, and mth the acknowledged truths of eco- 
nomical science. They are exotics wliich yield no fruit 
to India, but to Manenester, Birmingliam, and Cheshire. 
To regard them in their true light, is to regard them not 
as a blessing, but as a curse, wUch has culminated in the 
ruin of our national industry and home-made manufactures. 
No untruth is more strenuously sought to be impressed 
upon our minds than that we form an agricultural nation. 
Such a misrepresentation is impeached and scouted by all 
history. From time immemorial India has never been a 
consumer of foreign goods and manufactures. She is the 
cradle of all the principal arts which minister to the well- 
being of mankind. The rest of the world is her pupil in 
them. It is she who manu&ctured for other nations, 
while none manufactured for her. But by a mischievous 
inversion of that order of ihings, she is now a d^ndent 
upon foreign looms and forges for her supply. Her own 
rich mineral resources lie neglected, while she buys iron 
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and copper from other countries. Her own raw cotton is 
all taken away from her, while she has to buy back the 
aelf'same cotton in the shape of made material. '^TlVery 
civilized country in the world is now striving to develop 
its own independent industry, while one manufacture 
after another is being crushed out of India under the 
destructive system of our ruling power. The ajrts and 
manufactures of a country form to it an important source 
of wealth. Without them, there is no digestion and as- 
similation of the gold and silver flowing into it from 
outside commerce. They disappear in a receding ebb- 
tide from its dependence on foreign industry. The ac- 
count is squared, and the nation finds itself in the same 
position from which it started. Thus India sells raw 
cotton to Manchester at Rs. 20 the maund, but having to 
bay that cotton back again in the shape of Shirtings or 
Jaconets, at nearly a rupee per pound, or about Rs. 80 
the maund, • she finds very little money left to her in the 
end. In the present high market of the staple, India reaps 
from her cotton some i^l5,000,000, from which she repays 
£10,000,000, for her being a customer of Manchester 
Twist and Piece-goods. ‘But when cotton once more sees 
its old prices, and its export comes to nil, there will be 
notliing to compensate for the heavy loss to India arising 
from her purchase of ■foreign goods. The richest country 
is that which has to sell every thing to others, and. buy 
notliing from them. Such once Avas the economic position 
which India occupied. Judging from tliis point of vieAV, 
the £42,000,000, to Avhich our imports have’ shot up, 
speak rather of a decrease than increase in India’s profits — 
rather of her progressive impoverishment than enrich- 
ment. 

There remains now the item of revenue to guage 
the prosperity or decline of India. True, her territorial 
revenue has now reached a figure which it never did at 
any time in its past history. In the most palmy days of 
the Moguls, it was 32 crores. It noAv exceeds 60 crores 
— ^a sum raised only by the * first-class Powers in the 

* This is about the average of Whites and Greys of all kinds, taking an 
81b. piece to sell at Be. 6-8. 
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-world. But the revenue of a country is never fructuous 
without a recognition of tiie give-and-take principle. 
Here only the first and better-1^ of that principle is 
fallowed. Money is raised from the ]^ple of which only 
an infinitesimal portion ever finds its way back again 
into their hands. The chief and lucrative' posts are all 
filled 1^ Europeans, who are gorged with public money. 
The Natives ask for bread, and receive a stone. It is 
the European Civil Service, the European Anny, the 
European Justices, Engineers, Doctors, Schoolmasters, 
Clergymen, Railway-proprietors, and' Fund-holders that 
almost wholly absorb and eat up the vast sum, leaving 
at the most but a tithe for the Natives, who are soured 
at the small share of the loaves and fishes of the State 
falling to their lot The truth of this fact becomes at 
once obvious firom the ruling of Mr. Canapbell for the 
Native Civil Service to begin with the sum of Rs. 25 per 
moisem, or from the recent saying of Sir Philip Wode- 
house that “the British Government will not impose 
taxation upon the people of this country in order to 
give salaries as high to Natives as to European officials”* 
— which is as much as to say that tax the Natives not 
for themselves, but for the Europeans. Not more is the 
outlawry from office deprecated than the effects of the 
absenteeism of the Britbh Government. Look at the 
enormous remittance of 16 crores of rupees for the Home 
Charges, annually draining and disappearing from the 
country never to return to it again. “ There is not only 
the plain and palpable drain of the Home Charges to 
sustsun, but a ceaseless, unseen, stremn of private remit- 
tances of savings and fortunes to aggravate its pressure. 
The salaries paid out of taxes, and the fortunes saved 
therefirom, or made in private enterprise by merchants 
and planters, are never spent upon the soil where they 
are earned, Wt are transported to another country as fast 
as they are realized.”! “ Nineteen twentieths of our 
taxes,’^ says Mr. Torrens, “ are annually, monthly, it 

* Speech made at the Coneocation of the Bombaj Unieeni^, on 14th 
Felxuaiy, 1873. 

t England’s Financial Belatkma with India bj B. Bnlght. 
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might almost be said daily re-spent amongst us ; while 
of the» revenues of India a large portion is exported hither 
to furnish us with extra means of comfort and of luxury. 
The manure is thus continually withdrawn from eastern 
fields to cnrioli the island gardens of the West. It has 
been variously estimated that, irrespective of interest on 
debt, six, seven, and even eight millions a year arc' drawn 
from India to be spent by Huglishmcn either there or at 
home. The process of exhaustion may ])e slow, but it is 
sure. Science, skill, care, invention, may devise means 
of compensation, and when they are applied systemati- 
cally and permanently, w'c shall be able to measure their 
value. But is there any pretence for saying that any 
attempt of the kind has ever been made, or is efficiently 
making now ? We have laid the people and the l^rinces' 
of India under tribute, and after a century of varied 
experiments, the only limit of^.\action seems to be the 
physical capacity of the yield.”^ I'liderthe Mahomedans 
or the Mahrattas, every ru 2 )ee either ])lundertHk extorted, 
or levied from the ryots, remained in the land, to come 
back to them again at some time or other. But there 
has ensued an abstraction of ca^iital from Indib since 
1757, under which she is now left but an cmjUy shell. 
How much more would the world, that is aga])c with 
Avonder at the unlu‘ar<l-of sum of 111 hundred crores re- 
cently subscribed to the French Jjoan for the (lerman 
War Indemnity, be struck to learn the amount which has 
been exacted and abstracted aAvay from Intlia from that 
A'ear down to the present day. It was calculated at 40 
crores by Burke down to the year of W arren Hastings' 
impeachment. It has been calculated by Mr. Robert 
Knight at 21 hundred crores, taking only the jn'incipal 
items. The accurate amount is almost inexpressible by 
ligures yet knoAvn in arithmetic. It is fabulous. Former- 
ly the land-revenue was taken In hind. But the Knglish 
have substituted and set up a demand in coin. The prin- 
ciple of equality in taxatkm is strictly acted upon, but 
the principle of equality in emolument or money-making 
if^ ignored wholesale. 

♦ Kuipirc iu Asia. 
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Nor ha9 much profit accrued to our country fi^m 
what I may term the secondary sources of a natdou’s in- 
come. The learned professions make a rich field, but 
from which it is the Europeans who gather the largest 
harvest. It is they who keep to themselves the most 
valuable appointments, enjoy the largest practice, and 
charge* the heaviest commissions and fees. No native 
lawyer, attorney, schoolmaster, editor, litterateur, en- 
^eer, artist, or doctor has yet turned a rich man. The 
Bai^s are all in the hands of the Europeans. The prin- 
cipal brokers are Europeans. The Rwways belong to 
European Companies. The Gas Company is European. 
The public architecture is built and repaired by Euro- 
peans. The public advertisements and printing are given 
to the Europeans. The very University Courses are pub- 
lished by European booksellers. The very Native Hos- 
pital is being erected W European builders. In India, 
which way you turn, it V the European making money 
that meets the eye. There is no room at verge for the 
Natives, — no prize, patronage, or prospect for them. 
They are studiously kept in the back-ground — at arm’s 
length-*— and beyond a certain range of the rich preserves 
of the heaven-bom. This world is made for Caesar. 
They should be content with being Deputies, and Subor- 
dinates, and Honoraries. The best of them must be 
no better than Ilonoraiy Magistrates, Honorary Munici- 
pal Deputy Chairmen,* Honorary Legislative Members, 
and Honorary Councillors. Keranidom is assigned for the 
rMt. Within the four boundaries of that region, and the 
nether ofiices, must the mass satisfy the cravings of their 
imbition, and remunerate their talent and industry. 
Thus fiur shalt they go, and no farther. The aggrandize- 
ment of a Native is the exception, and not the rule. 
There is a graduated scale of honors for his nation, but 
without any Bermiitters or Jaghires. f Truth is stranger 

* Since this has been in type, the post of Mnnidpai Deputy Chairman of 
Calcutta has bean given to a Native gentleman on pay. 

f Conectly Brahmattar, It is as well to inform the non-Indian reader that 
Brahmaitar are Lakhimy or rent free lands, so called from being originally 
granted to Brahmans for maintenanoe, generally as reward ctf learning and merit. 
Jaghir$fyfhi^\i may or may not be rent-free, are considerable estates originally 
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tTian fiction — very KhiUatify have to be paid for by 
their recipients ! 

The only sources firom which India derives an un- 
doubted profit, are Labour and Land. The labour market 
remains intact^to her children, uninvaded by the foreigner. 
They owe this non-interference, however, not to the ten- 
der mercies of a paternal Government, but to the,Indian 
Sun, that keeps out all Saheb diggers, and bricklayers, 
and coolies, irom the land. Our labouring classes are 
now decidedly in better circumstances than in the days 
of impressment an3 scanty wages. The Bunniahs, or 
money-lenders, also form a class that is the creation of 
the British regime. Our land -owners, too, are, rmany. of 
them, monied men. If there is any class to represent 
the wealth of our country, it is the Zemindars and Ta- 
lookdars who have thrived under the Permanent Settle- 
ment. But the acquisition of wealth even in this depart- 
ment has to be mjide, in many instances, not without the 
tiig ofwar. Ever since Lord William Bcntinck removed 
their disability to hold lands, many Putnees, Durputnees, 
and Ijaras, have passed into the hands of Europeans, who 
have virtually become admitted to‘ such landed, estates 
and interests. And the only fat people left for prey, 
have at last been marked out and doomed. With the 
utmost casuistical finesse has the narrow end of the 
wedge been driven, which is to* shatter the fabric of 
their 

is no other source — agriculture, commerce, banking, manu- 
factures, office, or profession, from which there accrues 
any increment to the indigenous estate and national 
wealth of India, to justify the prevailing opinion of its 
growii^ prosperity. Instead of accumumtion of capital, 
there is a depletion. Instead of aggrandizement, there 
is decay. The Kohinoor is gone. The treasuries of the 
ancient Princes of the land have been emptied. The 


grandeur. 

Ihus, with the exception of Laud and Labour, there 


gwated chieflj as rewards . of meTitorioas servicos. The holders of both these 
KmoB of grants, from their hereditary independeaoo, arc among the most honorable 
Indian community— the country's backbone— but the British Dead 
wei, \yy means of the resumption laws and commissions of cnqoiiy, has crushed 
out most of them and reduced those whom it has reluctantly spar^. 
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lidarded wealth of ages has disaopeared. The gentry live 
merely from hand to mouth. The peasantry are as mucli 
poverty- stricken as ever. The greater the exports, the 
larger becomes tlie balance of trade due to India. The 
more the influx of imports, the less abiding of money 
there is in the land. The liigher the taxation, the higher 
rise th^ annual remmances. In the words of Mr. (%eddes, 
“the progressive defertilising of the fields, the progressive 
deterioration of the cattle, the progressive irajioverishinent 
of the people, such are the ghastly results of all this 
commercial expoliation of the Indian provitices. 'fho 
very beasts of burden and the lifeless soil itself are made 
to feel the rigour of English taxation."* Here then, is 
submitted the counter-case for consideration. Here is a 
rebutter to the official reports and representations. From 
the evidence adduced, it would he no |«radox to say that 
the position of India in respect of wealth was, in by-gone 
times, really solid compared with the position she now 
occupies. It was tlien the ‘‘sink of precious metals." The 
force of facts and figures brought forward in official, 
speeches, is nullified by the truth of the panperizatioji 
and WT,etchedness cropping up on all sides. I'he prospe- 
rity laid stress upon, is as much consoling to our nation 
•as is the sight of water beyond reach to a thirsty fever- 
stricken patient, or the w’^annth of a light-house hnnp to 
a numbed cold man bufTeted by the w aves. It may he 
compared to Ferdousi’s ‘‘ sea without a lx>ttom or shore, 
-in which we may fish long, but shall never find a pearl.” 
Prosperity and studied exclusion from every source of 
gain cannot co-exist. Prosperity to be a real and Avide- 
spread national blessing, must be shared by all classes 
and sects, and not by a favoured few . “ India for India" 

must be the policy, before the land can overflow' with 
milk and honey, ^here is as little truth in the current 
opinion of India’s prosperity, as in that of its being “ a 
burdensome possession to the British croAvn." The power 
and prestige of England are all from that possession. 
Unless the fertility of Nature had stood good by India, 


« 


* Calcutta Heview. January, 1873 , 
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#he would have by this time drifted into bankruptcy. 
Unless there had been no new wealth-creating products 
to hold equal the balance between her gains and losses, — 
between reproduction and destruction, the milch covo^ 
which she is described to be to England, would have 
sunk long bdforc this under her being milked dry. 
Doubtless the nation now reaps doubled or trebled 
harvest. But it has neither augmented the comforts, nor 
lessened the miseries of Indian peasant life. There is 
“plenty of ploughing, harrowing, reaping, thrashing, — 
but the garners cdntain only smut and stubble.” Doubt- 
less there has been expansion of trade, as attested by 
high figures, since 1834. But that trade has neither 
increased our Customs revenue to help us in our finan- 
cuil difficulties, nor in anywise improved the position of 
our nation. The jwocess that is going on, is to rebuild 
what has been undermined, — to reproduce what has been 
abstnicted. There is unf|uestioned moral and intellectual 
elevation under British dispensation, but no niaierid 
prospenty. First ]:)oint out the source from which it 
ensues, and then it is to be acknowledged. The dead 
level policy that grinds a butterfly ui)on a wheel, 
emphatically gives the lie to that prosperity. The great 
scarcity of capital felt in India, contradicts it. The 
truth is, that with high prices for food, and increased 
wages, and commerce all in foreign hands, and domestic 
manufactures gone, and a pauperizing system of rule, 
the condition of India now is such that, instead of its 
forming a matter for congratulation and legitimate exul- 
tation, or exciting thankfulness in our minds and hope 
in our breasts, it ought, on the contrary, to cause the 
gravest alarm to all her true well-wishers. .If there is 
one delusion current in India, it is the delusion of its 
prosperousness. 

In the light of facts shed upon the subject, the small 
The Huiaeot of this vnlue of the c-ommcrcial statistics com- 
•“P®’’- monly cited, is well seen. They prove 

the existence of prosperity up6n paper, but not in reality. 
In the face of the drain pointed out, will any one presume 
to deny that the countr}' has not suffered from its con- 
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nection with the British nation. Loudly then to proclaim 
its material ' dvilization when our great county is being 
sent to perdition, is to utter the most bare-^ed cant, 
and platitude, and rhetoric. The wonder is how men in 
high office, conscious as they are of the very antithesis of 
prosperity, could ever have been betrayed into talking in 
such fashion. The British, as has been well said, are 
“alternately to be proud and ashamed of their Empire 
in the East.” — ^It is time to dissipate the error involved 
in the opinions forming the settled creed of the country, 
and governing the puulic mind. Upon the exposition of 
their fallacy depends the prosperous future of India. I 
have referred to all, the principal points for considera- 
tion, with as much brevity as is consistent with a clear 
and intelli^ble demonstration. But it is the particular 
object of this paper to examine in detail the questions of 
India’s Commerce and Manufactures, and to advocate a 
change of the Indian Commercial Policy — a policy that 
should abolish all duty upon the Exports to enable be- 
hind-hand India to compete with more intelligent nations, 
and that should levy an increased rate of duties upon the 
Imports to rescue her arts and indust^es from ruin, and 
give to the country, which has been robbed of its liberty, 
a true and substantial glory in exchange. 

It is not a little surprising that a matter of such high 
Thesiienceof Ooveni- importance from fiscal cosiderations, as 
mont on the subject the restoration of our commerce f» its 

ancient basis, and the revival of our manufactures, should 
never have suggested itself to the mind of any portion of 
bur community. I can well understand the reason for 
which European politico-economical writers and speakers 
in this country abstain from a truthful witness-bearing 
to the state of Indian trade and industry, and pressing 
the subject on public attention. It is not because the 
fficts are not within their knowledge, or that the truth is 
b^ond their powers to penetrate. Not so. To “give it 
an understanding, but no tongue,” is what they have 
adopted by universal consent. Their silence is deliberate. 

, It would he unconventional to indulge in outspoken views. 
They are reluctant to give out the truth in the matter, 
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lest it sliould operate to the prejudice of ^heir nation. 
They have come to this country “ to get rich,” and not 
« to do good to their native fellow-subjects.”* They want 
“ to mahie the whole Indian nation subservient, in every 
possible way^, to the interests and benefits of themselves. ”f 
Never is this fundamental policy lost sight of in all that 
they legislate, inaugurate, or instruct. There is .always 
a firm unvarying pressure of opinions, fi'om all classes 
of their nation — ^from Home, fi^im the Press,* firom the 
counting-house, au^ from the professions, — ^never to di- 
verge fi'om that policy. Under the trammels of this 
narrow traditional policy, the Government here is pre- 
cluded firom discharging its functions “with a careful 
regard to right and conscience.” It is restrained from 
acting on enlarged views and benevolent principles. It 
has to govern principally with hopes, promises, profes- 
sions, fair words, and ostensible good intentions. It has 
to practice equivocations, and speak in enigmas — to sup- 
press or exaggerate accounts as the occasion requires. 
There is the grand resource to make up deficits from 
increased import duties. But in deference to the inter- 
ests of Lancashire, it shirks all enquiry into the condi- 
tion of our native industries. Such a matter has been 
passed over in the Queen’s Proclamation. It is never 
discussed in the Legislature. It is never brought forward 
in the Budget. Holding the notion that our nation is a 
purely agricultural people, the attention of our Govern- 
ment is directed towards increasing the efficiency and 
productiveness of the soil. Our cattle excite its pity. 
Our rude agricultural implements attract its notice. It 
encourages irrigation. It opens canals. It introduces 
model-fargts. It teaches us to grow the best cotton. It 
promotes agricultural exliibitions. The boasted reforms 
of Mr. Campbell are simply intended to degrade our 

* In ita imue of the 16th Jnnutuy, 1878, the Englithtnan remarked “A 
Native paijcr sajH that the who come to tliis countiy may be divided 

into thit)c claaHca : one conKists of those who come to govern the countiy, another 
of those who come to rich, and n third *of those whose only object in coming 
out is to do good to tbeir native fellow-subjects. How many are there of the 
latter wc wonder?" The Editor metos as much as to say that there is nOsnch 
Englishman. It is seldom that we meet with such iustanoes of cwdid avowal. 

t Letters on Indian Affairs, by the Honourable F. J. Bhore. 9 
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nation into husbandmen, and field surveyors, and brick- 
layers. How he is fussy in all other matters, but pro- 
foundly silent on the point of encouraging our manu- 
factures. “It is strange,” says the Hindoo Patriot, “that 
the Bengal Govenmient, which is noisy in other matters, 
does not say a word about questions which afiect so 
seriously the material prospects of the people.” In our 
Schools of Industry are taught only Painting, Sculpture, 
Casting, aiid such other fancy-arts. But aesthetic im- 
provements wrongly take the precedence of materialistic 
improvements. The development of native commercial 
and manufacturing talent is never deemed worth a thought. 
The ruin of our piece-goods trade and iron-trade never 
touches the conscience or compunction of our Ciovern- 
ment. Manchester and Birmingham luw’e laid do>vn the 
routine for it — and India is treated as an outlying field 
for the supply of raw materials to the Avorkshops of those 
places. The appointment of a member of (Vmmerce ip the 
India Council or the creation of the “Department of 
Agriculture, Kevenue, and Commerce,” may be jwinted 
out to us for our ct)mfort. But Ave cannot allow ourseh’es 
to be deceived or lulled into com|K)sure by those facts, 
when they are not in the true interests of the sons of India. 
The first has not been established Avith a vicAv to open 
a maritime career for the Natives, to call forth their 
nautical courage, and train them to be a sea-going 
people. The second is intended to teach us no more than 
to ^g, and it can be of little sendee AA'hen the truth has 
been told by Mr. Campbell, “that we know nothing 
about agriculture, vre are children in that respect, and 
we cannot teach others till we are qurseh’es taught, and 
that the ryots are much better fitted to teach us.”* 
Hemmed in by an iron net Avork of inexorable prejudices, 
the Government of India truckles to the interests of 
its countrymen and barters aAvay the happiness of our 
manufacturing population. It is not alloAved to have an 
independent commercial policy for India. It must stimu- 
late, only agricultural industry, and hold out no more 


* Minute on Model Farms." 
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encouragement to the Indian manu^turers jbhan to • la^ 
out a small sum every decade to collect and exhibit 
their works at the Crystal Hall, in Paris, or in Vienna. 

Following in the same wake, the Anglo-Indian jour- 
n.»~. /.f nalists maintain a perfect reticence and 

The sflence of 'the , ^ ^ ..i i.* .. 

Kuiopean Flees on the impenetrable reserve on the subject. 

worship the policy which* creates 
every thing into a privilege for their nation. They write 
as much under olKcial inspiration, as subsidization. To 
those who have studied the history of the Anglo-Indian 
Press, it must have appeared that its Editors labour 
under a sort of thraldom.* They obey the secret in- 


* The want of iudeiMsndtmce in the Anglo-Indian Press is traced almost 
from its veiy beginning. The following extract from the Asiatic Journal is 
dated BO far bacl( as July. 1833. '*We arc in a condition to prove, that al- 
though the press of India is acknowledged, even by the loudest advocatep of 
its liberty, to 1M, as regards the measures of the Government, practically quite 
as free as the press of this country, it has been labouring under a thraldom, 
as respects the East-India question, of the very worst kind. It appears that 
a large portion of the (Calcutta newapapei-s, which, to a certain extent, supply 
those of England and the rest of India with facts and notions concerning 
the subsidiary parts of the East-India question, have been under the direct 
influence and control, of the mercantile iutei'cst at Calcutta, which influence 
and control, if we cun trust a Mofussil paper, have been abused. The fact 
that most of the papers of that Presidency were influenced by the mercantile 
interest, and had no voice in opposition to that interest, was somtf time back 
proclaimed by the Valvaita Courier, Moi*e recently the Meerut Observer has 
directly connected several of the Calcutta Journals the houses of agency 
Which have failed, and has charged pretty plainly ^vith guilty subs^rviemgr 
to their views, * We can no longer forbear,* il observes. * noticing the secr^ 
influence that is exerted over a |Kirtion of the Calcutta press, which tends to 
give security to dubiou.s mercantile transactions, and scrceif popular individuals 
from the scnitiny of public opinion.* As far as we can find out, it does not 
appear that moi-e than one iiajicr has noticed this imputation, and that paper 
is the Bengal llurkarn. The other journals seem to have suffered judgment 
to go by default. The Bengal JIurkarn admits a connection with two agency 
houses, one of them that of Alexander & Co., which has lately failed. Amongst 
the statement of assets belonging to the other insolvent firm of Mackintosh 
and Go., we have observed. — SSliarc in the India Gazette,' Having shoviTi the 
fact of connectioii, ami consequently that of control, we may, iiithoiit at once 
adopting all the accusations levelled at this part of the Calcutta press by the 
Meerut Observer^ sundy draw some inference from the ominous and disgrace- 
ful silence obscorved by the pa))GrH in question with regal'd to facts which no 
one can believe were not within the knowledge of their conductors, or at least 
of their proprietors." Kvci^ word in the above extract rccMiives confirmation 
from the revelations recently made by Mr. Stmjiiclcr in bis ** Keminisccnes of 
an Indian Journalist:**— ** Sam Smith of the llurkaru darad not tell Alexan- 
der & Co., they were scuundrcls — he owed the house seven lacs of Rupees. 
Wm. Adam could not allow Mackintosh & Co., to be abused in the India 
Qatette^ for it had been their pajicr ; *aiid George Prinsep, who edited the 
Couri^y was an ex-part.nei' of the gi'eat house of Palmer & Co. Rogues nll/'^ 
It is to be fufleed whether fhci’c is not the same “guilty subserviency of views" 
tvea to this day— the same “burking the expression of opin^lons adverse to 
Agency Houses.*' * 
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fluence and control of class-interests. In the words of the 
iMchmo Tinm, they “ have ho single-minded adherence 
to principle and truth. Tliey ‘give to party what was 
meant for mankind,’ and sacrifice ‘ God’s own truth’ in 
order to uphold the prejudices of race or faction.”* There 
is one paper which exclusively advocates the interests of 
the Ciyjl Service, and another of the Military Service — 
one which upholds the cause of the non-official class, 
and another of the Eurasians. Scarcely “ actuated by 
any higher motive than a consideratiqn for rupees, annas, 
and pies, they principally MTite with a reference to their 
subscription-list,” and are tongue-tied to plead any thing 
in favour of the Natives. The question raised for discus- 
sion here is advisedly ignored by them, and is kept in the 
back-ground, enveloped in the strictest secrecy. Not 
a whisper escapes fi’om them against the stereotyped 
notions, questioning their validity, and impugning their 
truth. They are very out-spofen against “the new 
fangled ideas” and “growing Rjilrit” of the educated 
Natives. They can move heaven and earth for a Cotton 
Frauds Bill, or Labour Contract Bill ; they can clamour 
for the» abolition of the Opium monopoly ; and they 
can keep up an outcry against the only tax that directly 
falls upon the pockets of their countrymen — the Income 
Tax, for almost every day in the twelve months, from 
year to year,f utilizing every small fact and every scant 
opportunity to din the ears of the public with their cries. 
But they can never persuade themselves to raise the 
feeblest voice against the policy which protects the interests 
of the English weavers, hardware-men, or salt-manufac- 
turers, to the utter detriment and ruination of our indus- 
trial classes. Far from attempting to disturb the settled 
convictions, they persist to inculcate the same views, to 
chime in the customary strain, and to keep up the delusion. 
If ever they chance to recur to the subject, it is only for an 


• was expressed in ©Jinnient on the Ooterparah meeting held in honor 
of Mt, Boutlcdge, the retiicd Editor who for once mode th e ** Friend of Indiu** 
deserve its name. 

, t Take up the files for 1870, 1871 and 1872, and there is not a number, in 
which something lias not been said about the Income Tax. 
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occasion to indulge in a fresh ebullition of national vanity 
and to swell the song of triumph in their favourite tune.* 
Our European merchants “ and independent Britons” 

suence of the Biuo- expected to make a clean 

pean mercantile class hreast of the matter. Frankness on 
on the subject. • opposed to thefr 

best interests. They are come to the Pagoda-land, to give 
a shake to the tree, and retire with heavy purses. Most 
of them represent the manufacturers and merchants of 
England, and are trained up in foregone conclusions. The 
path they are to tread is chalked out before them. With an 
eye steadily fixed on the “ Omnipotent Rupee,” and under 
a mission sedulously to promote the success of their 
constituents, they presume not to question the established 
creed. From men so circumstanced no sympathy, disin- 
terestedness, or magnanimity can ever be expcctea.' They 
can well point out that “the Permanent Settlement is 
not unalterable like the laws of the Medes and Persians,” 
but they can never brook the idea of a revision of the 
Tariff in favor of the Indian weaver or artizan. Their 


great object is to accomplish the overthrow of our indus- 
trial population, and establish an industrial conquest. 
English politicians and generals come here to acquire 
territories — ^lilnglish merchants aind tradesmen come here 
to open markets. The former come to enslave a revenufe- 
yielding population. The latter come to secure producers 
of raw material, and consumers of manufactured goods. 
Taxation is not the only object of a modem European 
conqueror — ^the profits of the commerce of the conquered 
country must also be appropriated. Thus their best 
instincts prompt them to keep up the perpetual harping 
upon the idea that India is to produce, and England to 
manufocture. There is the Chamber of Commerce, which 
is entrusted to act the philosopher and guide” in all our. 
commercial affairs. But no good can ever come to India 
through the intervention of a body of men who can hardly 
subdue their nature to get oyer the partiality for their 
nation, and whose main object it is to denounce aU con- 


* For an instance^ nee the EvglUhman of Not. 1, 1872. 
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cessions m fevor of the Natives— imd overawe Ae ^vem* 
ment from proceeding upon principles of justice and 
benevolence. The only point about which its members 
have been found to express an especial concern, is the 
abolition of the Rice-duty, which has become a sore-point 
about which they vent their indignation annually at every 
Budgetjtime. 

The books relating to India are so vast in number, as 
The of an- to compose a library. But while there 
thon on the subject, gye books of Travels and books of His- 
tory, books on the Religion of the people of India, books 
on their .Laws, books on their sciences and manners, and 
books on their Antiquities, there is not a single book to 
speak of on their Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce — ^no 
systematic and faithful account of them as they were and 
as they at present exist. No Royal Commission has 
ever issued — no comprehensive local enquiry with refer- 
ence to them has ever been instituted, either privately 
or officially. Since Dr. Buchanaa Hamilton’s labors in 
some half a dozen districts, the Gorveniment has not ever 
imdertaken such an important Statistical Survey in any 
part of Its dominions. There is scarcely a book of such 
rare ability and excellence as that on “Orissa,” recently 
published by Dr. Hunter.- But coming as it does from the 
Gazetteer Office, I should deem it an imperfect outcome 
from a statistical point of view. The professed object of 
the work is to supply more a statistical than a.historical 
account of that Province, and no information more usefril or 
needed could have been embodied in it than such as relates 
to the commerce and manufactures of that country. This 
is essentially necessary in a narrative intended to exhibit 
“ the inner life of a people in minute detail.” The author, 
however, has been particularly lavish in his descriptions 
of agricultpral life in Orissa, in pursuance of the agri- 
cultural cue of his countrymen. The landlord and the 
husbandman, the tenures and rents, the spU and the crops 
have all had the amplest notice. But the Oriya industrial 
classes, their number, their occupations, their conditiont 
and the coioinercial and manufacturing capabditiira of the 
land, are points winch have he^ passed over in utter 
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silence. The only manufiicture noticed, is that of salt at 
Parikud. The only account given of the Onya weavers, 
is that thi^ are ^'numerous, poor ; considered stupid and 
pitied.” T^e only trade-history of the province that has 
been supplied, is “a statement of the import and export 
trade of the port of False Point.” — This serious omission, 
of an important account calculated to draw publi^ atten- 
tion to the condition of several thousands struggling hard 
for the barest necessaries of life, is a blemish which cannot 
be compensated for by any amount of fine-writing. The 
Native public demands an honest account of the effect of 
British rule on the arts and industries of India, and this 
demand is unsatisfied by Dr. Hunter’s work, which was 
avowedly undertaken to be statistical, and paid for out 
of the Indian revenue for that purpose. It is difficult to 
account for this silence of the European writers; without 
supposing it to proceed from their easy belief that English 
domination in India has been to her a godsend. “I well 
recollect,” says the Honourable Frederick John Shore, 
“ the quiet, comfortable, and settled conviction^ which in 
those days existed in the minds of the English population, 
of the blessings conferred on the natives of Inma.by the 
establishment of the English rule. Our superiority to 
the Native Government which we had supplanted; the 
excellent system for the adminstration of justice which we 
had introduced ; our moderation ; our anxiety to benefit 
the people — ^in short, our virtues of every description — 
were descanted on as so many established truths, which 
it was a heresy to controvert. Occasionally, I remember, 
to have heard some hints and assertions of a contrary 
nature from some one who had spent many years in the 
interior of the country ; but the storm which was imme- 
diately raised and thundered on the head of the unfortu- 
nate individual who should presume to question the es- 
tablished creed was almost sufficient to appal the 
boldest.*” Thus there are always some right-minded 
Englishmen who are disposed to speak out the truth, but 
who are constrained to hold' their tongues, lest they 


* K(AM<mlneiaa.ASain. 
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should be betrayed into political heresy.*— India has had 
friends in Englishmen few and far between. There arose 
one Burke, and there has appeared another — ^Fawcett. 

The silence of the European community in general, 
interested as it deeply is in maintainmg 
the existing commercial not less tWn 
the subject. political regime, is the most natural 

thing in the world. Nor does that naturalness involve 
the question of the good faith of the members of that 
community. But I am surprised at the supineness and 
negligence of the Natives themselves, to whom it has 
occurred never to discuss the question, and expose the 
fallacy of the declarations and doctrines of their rulers. 
To this day they have not entered a protest against the 
policy which has brought on the decadence of their trade 
and manufactures, and reduced them to an abject depend- 
ence on foreign toms and forgeps. So little are they 

♦ “But even tliese clear-siffhted and true-liegrtcd advocates of the wiser and 
the juster ways of nilc felt themselves restrained by the pi*cvalence of 
opposite ideas among their superiors in office, and still more among their equals 
and associates in the service, from urging openly or too often considerations 
which they knew would he sneered at as sentimental, and laughed at a.s weak 
and fantastic. An honest man placed in the tiding position where he would 
fain word off injustice from the weak, and at the same time save the honor 
of his country from the stain of sordid wrong, and who is conscious that, 
failing to dissuade those above him in authority from the evil course contem- 
plated, he will himself be called upon to be its instrument, or to give way 
to a successor less scrupulous than himself,— an upright and honest man in 
such a case may well be pardoned if he fears to embody in a formal report 
sentiments of indignation and grief, which in his private correspondence may 
overflow. To his doctri^ire chief in power, he feels that it were worse tl|an 
useless to appeal on grounds of magnanimity or expediency. All his weight 
with him, and all his chance of leave to throw that weight in the scale while yet 
it waver^ depends upon his retaining some measure of respect with the 
shart-sighted. He must gulp down each rising suggestion of immediate pity 
or of remote policy, lest the ruling spirits, inflamed by such remonstrance, 
should Mclaim, * What have we to do with thee ? art thou come to torment us 
with misgivings before the time V with presages of calamity that may prove 
but rhodomontadc, and which sound like mere romance ? Many a worthy 
English oflicial has had to gnaw his heart out with vexation at finding himself 
pla^d in a position of this kind ; a petition which he knows not how to 
justify thoroughly to himself, and yet which it may seem cowardice and selfish 
to almndon. The consequences of the hand to mouth impolicy of fiscal exac- 
tion and teiritorial encroachment^ weigh upon his pen and tongue by day, 
and trouble his sleep by night. The field committed to his core, w&ch he 
would have sown with the seeds of contentment, confidence, and gratitude, 
he sees doomed to bring forth suspicion, anger, hatred, and the mute looking 
for a day of restitution. And his grief, if he & a true man, true to the honor 
of his race, his creed^ and his country, is that his hand should, in spite of 
himself, be used to withhold the good, and to scatter broadcast the peatuerous 
aeed,”— Torrens* “ Empire in Asia.*’ 
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interested iu the study of commercial politics^ that there 
is scarcely any body among them who has ever ^ven a 
thought to the matter, and brought home to his mind the 
fact of his living in a state of double slavery. They take 
no pains to gather any commercial statistics from the 
actual state of things around them, and ascertain the 
actual fiwt. They never inquire into the conditiomof our 
weavers, and calculate the aimual loss to our country 
from the decay of its large cotton-industry. The idea of 
a Native Chamber of Commerce to protect their commer- 
cial interests, has not yet entered into any one’s head. 
Our young men all go to England either for the Civil 
Service, the Medical Service, or the Bar. No one goes to 
attend the lectures at the lioyal Institution, or the Eoyal 
School of Mines, London, or enter any of the sphools of 
practical engineering or useful arts, or learn iron smelting 
at Birmingham, or cloth-weaving at Manchester. There 
is a universal craving only for the profits of office — ^no 
inclination for mercantile or manufacturing pursuits. The 
educated natives have not yet ^ot over the prejudice of 
their ancestors against trade — still thinking it less honor- 
able than quill-driving. They are pleased nith a few 
casual bonbons or lollijwps in the shape of a * High Court 
Judgeship, or Foreign Office Attacheship, — contemptuous 
crumbs to Cerberus or reluctant sacrifices to a vague 
apprehension of the Nemesis of Injustice. Barren Raja- 
smps and Rai Buhadoorships make them content, and 
turn them away from their duties to the nation.* They 


* It is to be questioned whether an influential Native fjfeutleman is justi- 
fied in accepting an hmorary jwtft and setting up a biid precedent for his 
nation. The Government does not sincerely mean to bring up us in self-govern- 

ment, and therefore docs not like to tlirow away good money upon dummies, 
toadies, Sanscrit voluntcers-lauTcate, and Fadladeens wha<«e political conduct and 
opinions are founded upon the advice of Sadi ; — ** should the prince at noonday 
say, It is night,'* declare that you behold the moon and stars.” Itammohun 
Roy was not addressed os a Rajah by the British Government^ though he was 
made one by the Emperor of Delhi. This has been particularly pointed 
out by Mr. Kaye in his “ History of the Sepoy War”. Dwarkanath Tagore 
declined. Peabody-like, the honor of a Bajaship from the Queen herself. The 
only Native gentleman who has shown ^ firmness of mind to refuse empty 
honors, is Baboo Ananda Krishna Bose.' The Government is perhaps not 
aware that it often bestows Rai Baliadoorships upon people who, to use a 
Bengali colloquialism, have not the wherewithal for their handecs in the 
kitchen. Honour-seeking is growing into a^ inveterate a vice of our lotion, as 
drunkenness has already become, and all true patriots may some day have to 
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struggle for semblance of worth, and neglect the sub- 
stance. I do not find them ■ wanting in shrewdness, 
but I cannot overlook the weakness which makes them so 
easy victims. This is partly traceable to their antece- 
dents, and partly to the defective system of their mere 
book-reading education. I am not at all content with the 
quality of high education alre^y given, or with the 
quanmy of mass education, proposed to be given to our 
nation. The one only turns out men who are every one 
for himself. The other is intended Ip he in name, and 
not in substance — ^like gold beaten into leaf ‘and worth 
only a trifle. I want a system of principle-implanting 
and nation-making education. Our leading men in vain 
lay the flattering unction to their souls to elevate the 
country by mere intellectual or moral projects. It is 
high time for them to direct their attention towards the 
substantial interests of the country — ^towards the attain- 
ment of those materialistic improvements, witl^out which 
our progress can never be solid, and our nation can never 
get to “a status co-equal with that of the civilized and 
superior nations of tiie earth.” The British Indian Asso- 
ciation,* representing the collective ivisdom and wealth 
of the country, certainly forms the hope and resource of 
our nation in the present generation. But it is exceed- 
ingly apt to forget its proper functions of a spokesman 
for all classes. It should endeavour to justify its exist- 
ence to the community with something more than confin- 
ing all the stress of its advocacy within the limits of one 
subject that is its speciality. It should not rest content 
with being true only to itself, but should exercise its 
thoughts out of the conventional groove on questions of 
general national interest — on agricultural and industrial 
improvements affecting the welfare of millions. In no 
small degree has the nation been disappointed to find that 
body never to have spoken a word in the interest of the 


OTploy tVicii tongue and pen for BuppresBion. There isnogemilDe baha- 
e^img left for a subje^race — ^wc all cat the humble pie. In very pityi 
the Government should do away with all “tag-rag andbob-tair* Rai-Bahado^^* 
asMr. Anstey wants to have done with all tog-rag and bob-tail articled clcrk«i 
leave the shadow, and try for the substance. Let us have something 
more thui clectroplating—let us have the true ring of metol. 
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arts and industries of India, which are of the first import- 
ance in maintaining the social economy of a ‘country. It 
has never called for a revision of the Tariff in favour of 
the Indian manufacturer. It has never raised its voice 
for the emancipation of our commerce. It did not study 
the subject of Indian Finance, so as to have been pre- 
pared to depute a member to give evidence befijre the 
Indian Finance Committee. Questions such as these, re- 
commended by every consideration for the exalting, the 
strengthening, and^ the fitting out of our nation for a 
position in the civilised world, are seldom or never taken 
up for ventilation. The organ of that august body scarce- 
ly deals in other matters than land-politics — tenures, 
rents and cesses. It must have , been remarked by all 
who have read the petition of that Association .to Parli- 
ment, praying for a Royal (Jomniission to enquire into our 
grievances, tliat all the points, such as the defective 
constitution of our Legislative Councils, the mismanage- 
ment of our Finances, the im|)Osition of oppressive Local 
Cesses and Taxes, the increase of the cost of the Army, 
the diminution of the Railway Traffic, the imperfect 
organization of the Civil (’ourts, the inefficiency of the 
Police, the defective constitution of the Municipal 
Councils and the injurious effects of a periodic revision 
of the Land Tax, have been duly urged and commen- 
ted upon, but that not even the remotest allusion has 
been made to an “evil of the greatest magnitude which is 
corroding the very core of our |K)litical existence” — ^I mean 
the distress and loss arising from^ tlie annihilation of our 
indigenous trade and manufactures. This is a grievance the 
removal of which has become imperatively necessary, I 
think, before that of all others, to impart renewed vitality 
to our dear India. 

The Vernacular Press has acquired a recognised 
status. It is marked by a tone of manly independence, 
of which the nation stands in need to be respected and 
heard. But it yet hears too much of a desultory charac- 
ter, which makes its efforts barren of results. It works 
without an aim, and lets off only random shots. To be of 
real service to the country, it should lay down a fixed 
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code of principles to go by— it should adopt a line of 
systematic procedure. Instead of being the organ of the 
ideas of the moment, and the echo of the rumours of each 
day, upon which is frittered away its energies, it should 
usefully employ itself in bearing its concentrated influence 
upon all that which tends to ensure practical good to the 
country. It shouH spread information promoting prac- 
tical knowledge, and calling forth practical talent. It should 
instruct and enlighten the agricultural and industrial 
classes to assert their just rights, and resume their ancient 
callings. It should suggest improvements to their pro- 
fessions, and advocate their interests. It should rouse 
the rural population from “ the cataleptic trance imposed 
by the Paramount Power on all local activity,” and teach 
them to “ delve and weave, speculate and spin, with the 
energy and profit necessary for the accumulation and the 
diffusion of weidth.” -^The limb of native industry has 
broken, — ^it should be set right again for work. The Native 
English Vernacular Papers, should jveach for the founding 
of independent Native Banks, NathTC Companies and Cor- 
porations, Native Mills and Factories^ and Native Chambers 
of Commerce in the Presidencies. They should denounce 
the insensate practice of , preferring foreign goods to 
home-made manufactures. They should inculcate the dis- 
cipline of self-denial, and ihe cultivation of patriotic sen- 
timents.'^ They should collect and compile details of Indian 
urban life, to draw public attention to the helpless con- 
dition of our weavers, blacksmiths, and mechanics. They 
should point out the enormous and unceasing drain upon 
the profits of Indian lat>our, to show that the country is 
growing poorer year by year, and thoroughly expose the 
statistical delusion of the authorities. They should se- 
dulously strive for the subversion of the policy, which, in 
addition to our political slavery, has steeped the country 
also in an industrial slavery. Look at the unanimous 
concert of all the Europeans in concealing the fact of 
our country’s impoverishment. Let us imitate a similar 
concert in awakening ourselves from our dreams, and 
starting in the race for all that is practical and produc- 
tive of wealth. 
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Merchant-princes, like the late Baboo, Mutty Lall 
Seal or Sir Jamsetjce Jeejebht^, there have been from 
time to time, but they, it must be acknowledged, knew 
only how to build their own individual fortunes, and 
never took a broad view of the interests of their coun- 
try, nor directed their thoughts to the important ques- 
tion of national fortune-making. The development of 
the agricultural, industrial, and commercial pursuits of 
India, purely for her oAvn sake and benefit, has not yet 
engaged the consid^eration of any of our leading men. 
There has not arisen a commercial politician among us 
to this day. There is no agitation about the matter in 
any of our public debating clubs. The Bethune Society, 
standing for twenty years, has never alluded to the 
subject in the long course of its existence. The Social 
Science Association, Avhosc peculiar vocation it is, never has 
taken up the topic. Not one of our yfiatform men has ever 
come forward to expatiate upon the all imjwrtimt theme. It 
has never been broached in Native literature — ^never been 
treated of in any Native magazine. It has never been the 
grievance of a jmblic memorial — ^never been made the occa- 
sion for a monster-meeting. The nation is busy vnly in 
acquiring brain-power. It minds not its material needs. 
Such is either the blind ignorance or profound apathy 
prevailing amongst the Natives tow'ards a subject, to 
which their attention ought to be diverted Irom all other 
channels — ^^vhich should be “ the ocean to the rivers of 
all their thoughts” — which should appeal not to their self- 
love only but also to their patriotism ; particularly if the 
formation of themselves mto a recognised nation be at all 
their ambition. 

The only solitary instance which forms an exception, is 
that furnished by Bal)oo Kissen Mohun 
MulUck. He, it is, who has, for the first 
time, broken the dead silence maintain- 
ed on the subject, and attempted to drag the matter from its 
obscurity to the foreground, tre4ting it in a systematic way. 
Ill the space of two years, he has, one by one, brought out 
three pamphlets on “ Bengal Commerce,” Avhich have 
been read with no little iiitrest and eagerness. Doubtless 
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he has showi^ a right noble example of energy and sense 
of duty to the world in his far advanced age, laying the 
country under no’ common obligation thereby. lhat 
a Hindu gentleman, passed Ins seventieth year, should, 
giving up his noonday siesta and quiet Ilarinam, impose 
upon liimself the task of laborious researches for the com 
pilation of an account of the commerce of his country, is 
a noteworthy fiict which bespeaks an energy not conceded 
to his countr3anen. His three successive pamphlets must 
always falsify the charge of that e^etism into wliich a 
Native is said to lapse after he is five and twenty, and 
which has passed into a byeword for our reproach. They 
attest the existence of fire even in a cold sexagenarian 
Hindu. In this resi)ect, his effort can never be latided or 
prized too liiglily. To Balnx) Kissen Mohun Mullick is 
particularly due the great merit of having “brought to the 
labour meritorious <pialities of imhistrv an<i research,”^ 
and he is also entitled to our unbounded thankfulness 
for his having first roused our dormant attention, and 
turned the national mind towards a matter wliich is of 
vital importance for laying the foundation of a new and 
prosperous Indian society. He has, Oilumbiis-like, led 
us into a new field — a new region. But I have, to observe, 
with much regret, that his work is characterised by a 
meagreness which has caused feelings of great disappoint- 
ment. It is, besides, pervaded by the Avant of a manly 
tone and generous sympathy which Avas least anticipated, 
and which can never be atoned for by his faultless Knglish. 
His long experience “both in locid and external trade 
from 1816 ,” his careful study of the subject for many 
years, his acknowledged talents, Ids mature judgment, 
and the^ weight of his venerable age, all raised high 
expectations, expectations Avliich have been sadly disap- 
pointed by the miserable enough result. It is sincerely 
lamented that he has thrown aAvay the opportunity of 
makmg his production really useful, telling, and popular. 
He has neglected to utilize the rich store of materials 
fi*om which an invaluable work might have been educed, 
80 as to form a precious legacy for his countrymen. Ho 
has the credit only of having first broken the ground in 
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a new field, but not of having ploughed deep into the 
soil, and sown the seeds for germs of future thought. 
The want of a definite plan or aim is obvious throughout 
the work. There is no great central truth from which he 
starts with a proposition. No point is sought to be estab- 
lished. From a perusal of his pamphlets, we make no 
useful deductions, nor receive any new light. He, treats 
us only with brilliant, but driftless, common-places. He 
has set forth a long array of culled facts, treasured up in 
his memory, which ^possess no pointed significance. He 
has compiled figures, which are utterly naked without 
the elateration of arguments, and which, therefore, 
preach nothing, convince none, and leave no mark on our 
thoughts. 

liaboo Kissen Mohun Mullick starts with a magni- 
ficent promise — “to deal with the present and former 
position of Indian Commerce.” Hut he has fulfilled that 
promise most jworly. His view of “the former position 
of Indian Commerce,” is confined only to a few years 

{ •receding the year 1814, in which India was opened to 
i’ree Trade, and England unscrupulously set itself to the 
task of systematically annihilating our national industry. 
The great past of that Commerce, beyond the period of 
English rule, lias been altogether overlooked, and Avithout 
a notice of Avhich there can be no true comparison betw'een 
the state of things that has gone by, and that Avhich exists 
now. In treating of the “jiresent position of Indian 
(/ommerce,” little more ha.s been done than to state barely 
that certain articles have improved their position, Avhile 
others have lost their gi’ound, that our '■Raw silk has been 
almost superseded in the London market by the enormous 
imixirts of China” — that in six years ending 1870, “the 
consumption of Bengal silk piece-goods has been steadily 
falling ofiP from 9,600 to 4,300 Hales” — that “ since 
1849-50, or in 20 years, the export of Indian Sugar to 
(ireat Britain has fallen from 18 lacs to 1 lac and 23 
thousand maunds” — that “ as .compared with 1859, the 
delivery of Indigo in 1870 decreased by 6,210 Chests, 
but the price, nevertheless, was 2«. M. per lb higher than 
in 1859” — that ^'Saltpetre has almost lost its position in 
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Europe” — ^tliat “ our total export of Rke to all ports 
was 63,79,600 mds. in 1869-70, against 43,71,300 in 
1859-60,” — that “ ever since the Crimean War in 1856, 
Limeed\va» obtained a better footing in England, and been 
steadily advancing in price which has led to a diminished 
export to Great Britain” — ^that Jute has “flourished so 
well %ad attained so remarkable an attitude within a few 
years, that in 1859-60 we exported to Great Britain 
10,74,640 India maunds, value 26,52,800 Rs., but in 
1869-70, 33,61,860 maunds, value l,54,73,000Rs.,” — and 
that in ten years from 1859-60 the export of our Tea has 
increased by “ 1,30,000 packages amounting in value to 
91,05,700 Rs.” Such are the bare statistics from whicli all 
that .is simply learnt is, how one staple has declined, and 
how another has prospered. Beyond this, no attempt has 
been made to clear up the mysteries in which the matter 
is involved. Baboo Kissen Mohan Mnllick makes no 
allusion to the condition of our Foreign trade-in whose 
hands it lies, and by whom it is conducted and con- 
trolled. He does not clearly state the party who suffers 
or giiins from its decline or expansion. He does not 
point out whether it is the Europeans or the Natives Avho 
possess the best silk filatures and the greatest number of 
Indigo factories, that Ave should either go into ecstasies at 
the flourish of their exerts, or weep at their decay. He 
gives the number of Tea Companies, and dAvells on the 
growth of their traffic — ^but it is difficult to make out 
from what point of vieAv he alludes Avith exultant feelings 
to the several Indian Tea Estates, none of Avhich is owned 
by any of his countrymen. The drift of his statements, if 
there is any, is extremely vague and misleading. He 
draws no line of distinction betAveen the interests of the 
Europeans and those of the Indians. They are anta- 

S mistic — ^that which promotes the one, ruins the other. 

ntirely as our outside trade is in the hands of for- 
eigners, to call it Indian commerce is to give it a mis- 
nomer. By attaching no clear meaning to those words, 
he has beAvildered himsetf, and confounds his readers. 
He talks of “ our exports” and “ our imports.” They arc 
notours in the strict sense of the term, but of those who reap 
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the benefits of those exports and imports. More precise 
languaj^e ought to have been used to arrive at accurate 
conclusions. 

The view taken of the lOvports is a mistake from 
the beginning to the end. The Baboo has “endeavoured 
to show how the trade in English and foreign Coitm 
Twists and Yams has progressed in this country within 
the last 40 years.” He has “ noticed that the value of 
the imports of British Goods has, within the 30 years down 
to 18G9-70, risen from Ils. 97,60,911 to Rs. 8,12,-54,853,” 
and that “ in 1870-71 there is a fiirther increase of 
Rs. 2,19,77,052, or a total of Rs. 10,32,31,534, as regards 
the British Goods alone.” I am indeed pux;sled what to 
make out of this statement — ^vsdiether I should calf that 
])rogress which is clearly ruination, — whether I should 
congratulate or lament ? There are those, and among 
them are even many right-minded Englishmen, who do 
denounce these “ overwhelming imports of Cotton Twist 
and Cotton Goods”' as of the utmost detriment to the 
interests of our native spinners and weavers, and as im- 
poverisliing our national wealth. But on the principle of 
the greatest good of the greatest number, Baboo Kissen 
Mohun Mullick not only defends and deems them bene- 
ficial, but is full of overflowing gi’atitudc to Manchester 
and Glasgow. He even rails at the patriotism of those 
who lament the annihilation of their country’s arts and 
industry, doubting “ whether under the most favourable 
circumstance, it could ever have been \vithin the scope of 
India’s own resources and capability to meet the wants 
of her vast population of the present age at such mo- 
derate rates as we are now used to.” To doubt the capa- 
bility of India, is as much as to insinuate that in past 
i times the mass of the people of this country either went 
in a state of nudity, or had their modesty hid by leaves 
and barks of trees. The Baboo has quite stultified him- 
self by stating in one place “ that countless cartloads and 
boatloads of cloths enough to serve for cargoes of vessels, 
independently of providing for a vast local consumption, 
were manufactured through the medium of the country 
thread” — ^these being “ proofs before us in history that 
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such was once the capability of India,” and then doubting 
that capability. If India’s manufacturing power was so 
great in times of misrule and anarchy, when genius had 
little encouragement, and labour a scanty reward, how 
many times more would that power have increased under 
the security of life and property we now enjojr, under 
increased intelligence, increased energy, and md*eased 
prosperity. The Bakjo seems to think that our popu- 
lation was never so great as now. But we learn from 
the ancient Greek authors that “ there were, between the 
Hydaspes and Hyphasis, 1500 cities, none of which was 
less than Cos,*’ — a proof of populousness which Bengal 
Proper, the most populous country in the world, can not 
exhibit even at the present day. The nakedness of our 
poorer classes — ^their want of “clean suits from head to 
foot,” ought to have been attributed to their want of 
means rather than to India’s want of capability. It is a 
great mistake of the Baboo to suppose that the ^eatest 
number is reaping benefit from thd import of English 
cotton twist and cotton goods, when in fact a few British 
mill-owners loll in wealth, while millions of Indian spin- 
ners ahd weavers know not where to find their bread — 
when there has sprung up a “ factory system in England, 
under which the happiness of myriads of human bemgs, 
through time and eternity, is sacrificed to the Moloch of 
manufactures ; the wages doled out to the wretched vic- 
tims, during their brief career of life, being, in fact, not 
the reward of labour, but the price of bloodf ” — ^when 
King Cotton has become so exorbitantly powerful as to 
exercise sway over the British Parliament — when its 
watch-word of “ peace-at-any-price” is telling on British 
influence and prestige, — and when it has raised a war 
between Capital and Labour which is to reconstruct 
society upon a new basis. 

Li short, Baboo Kissen Mohun Mullick has executed 
his task most perfunctorily. He has not taken care to 
avoid the errors fallen into by superficial thinkers. He 
has not brought, on independent mind, free from official 


* Apollodorus, cited by Mr. Elphiofitone. 
f Thornton's ‘‘Histoiy of India," 
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prepossessions, to bear upon the subject, bu{ has blindly 
followed the old line of arguments. He makes no dis' 
closures, expounds no just principles, and* propounds no 
new theory, but adopts all the old conclusions. He seems 
to have been afraid to avow any heterodox opinions, and 
declare himself a disbeliever in the creed of official men. 
He has not been at pains to impart a political aspect and 
interest to the question. In undertaking to inform the 
public mind and educate public opinion, he should not 
have merely reproduced the cuckoo cry,' but should have 
fearlessly given an empliatic denial to the statements one 
hears so often repeated in society, or reads in the press, 
to the effect that “India is in an exceptionally prosperous 
and contented state.” F ar from correcting the prevailing 
misconceptions, and trying to dissipate the error which 
has a hold on the popular mind, he misleads and thickens 
the film in the eyes of his countrymen. It is really a 
pity that he does not feel how undesirable it is for any 
country to be dependent for the supply of its wants 
upon another — ^how that dependence to which we have 
been reduced sits upon us like an oppressive incubus, and 
is felt a sore so irritatmg to our patriotism. How in the 
lace of the entire ruin of our arts and manufactures, and 
the wretchedness and misery consequent therepn, they 
should not have evoked one expression of regret — one 
word of patriotic lament, is utterly unaccountable. The 
loss of such an important branch of industry as that of 
weaving, ’has been simply and coldly dismissed with the 
words, “ Othello’s occupation is gone, and there is no help 
for it.” It has been followed with no pathetic appeal, no 
warning of its disastrous cojiscqueuces, and no suggestion 
■for a revival. True, he appears now and then con- 
descending enough to mourn, but he immediately breaks 
down. He alludes this moment to the decay of a trade, 
but in the next dies off at a tangent from the subject. No 
sooner does a tear for “the widow’s woe and misery” gather 
in his eye, than it is dried up. This absence of fellow- 
feeling has its origin either in a really mistaken view of 
things, or in that faint-heartedness wliich is displayed 
by so many of our countrymen when called on to face 

6 
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the brunt ofc the prevailing European opinion. Native as 
he is, it cannot be doubted that he has the welfare of 
India in his heart. Such a feeling is inborn, and cannot 
be repressed. It has at last partially oozed out and 
transpired in the end, and ntade some amends for the 
past un-outspokenness. Towards the conclusion of his 
work, in the last number of his three pamphlets. Baboo 
Eissen Mohun Mullick has dwelt on the drainage caused 
by the interest payable in England on the funded and 
unfunded debt of India, by the loss of exchange and 
payment of “ guaranteed interest on Railway capital, by 
the annual remittances made by Civil and JlilliUtury Offi- 
cers, non-commissioned (Mcers, soldiers, and European 
residents — afid by the amounts of interest ])aid in this 
country being chiefly drawn by the Local Banks whose 
proprietors are wholly or principally foreigners, and by 
European Joint Stock Companies, including Insurance 
Offices. He deprecates the repayment of the loans first 
in India and then in England — ^remarking that “ the 
object of the Company’s (Jovemment was to give the 
benefit of the interest accruing upon such loans to its 
own subjects, which as a matter of course w’ould react 
upon the well-being of the comitry.” He also states that 
“ the natives of India own only 2.5 per cent, of the total 
amount of our Government loans,” and that “of the 
capital of the Bank of Bengal, one-fourth only belongs to 
the natives and the balance to foreigners.” These, he has 
been bold enough to say in plain language, are “ strong 
proofs of the poverty of India, — thereby indirectly giving 
the lie to the official representation of her “ unparalleled 
prosperity.” He has also faintly expressed the “hope 
that further drainage from India might be checked, her 
own capital recouped, and that she might regain what- 
ever commercial independence she may have enjoyed at 
any previous time.” It seems that the truth at last broke 
jn upon his mind, and a change came over the spirit 
of his dream. Had he written in this strain from the 
..beginmi^, it would have been impossible to blame him, 
and tfte burden of his work would have been such as 
it would have recommended itself to all his countrvmen. 
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In 110 respect does he disappoint them so much as by 
his erroneous views u^kui the import trade of this 
country, and particularly with regard to the existing 
Piece-goods trade. Instead of denouncing this branch of 
our trade, which annually takes away ten crores of rupees 
from the national pocket, as a crying injustice, the Baboo 
points it out as “ an extensive field, the scope of which 
offers ample room for thousands of our present generation.” 
Instead of exposing the wrongfulness of our antiquated 
system oi haniamhip^ which holds our nation in commer- 
cial pupilage, aud has helped to develop and foster that 
ruinous trade, he has been at pains to make many sugges- 
tions for placing it “ on a sound and legitimate principle.” 
Without considering that the relative position of India in 
the commercial world is altering day by day, and that na- 
tions are abating in their demand for her produce, and 
growing independent by evolving the powers of their own 
native soils. Baboo Kissen Mohun Mullick heedlessly 
joins in the cry, ftnd lays stress upon Agriculture as 
“our country’s only resource.” Under this impression 
he exhorts his “enlightened young friends” to “ wield the 
plough” — ^^vhich must have mightily pleased those who like 
not to see their rich preserves trespassed and encroached 
upon by said “ eidightened young friemls,” and earned to 
him a rich harvest of praise. The Baboo is no true eco- 
nomist to overlook the importance and utility of his coun- 
try’s own manufactures, to which we must revert at no 
distant day, or there should not be a single rupee left in 
the land. He is particularly wrong to regard the Suez 
Canal as a disturber of the present order of things. On 
thecontrary, it holds out a prospect of effecting a very im- 
portant revolution in the course of trade in favor of India. 
The supremacy of England on the sea transferred the 
seat of tlie cotton market to a distant part of the planet. 
Among other circumstances the nearness of America 
to that market, made her cotton not a little cheaper 
than that which went by th^ long route of the Cape. 
This disadvantage is now expected to be removed by the 
opening of the Suez (’anal. It has abridged the distance 
of India. It has re-opcned the ancient trade-route Avhich 
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made her easily accessible to the nations on the Medi- 
terranean. Just as the opening of the overland line 
across the American Continent, is certain to divert a large 
proportion of the trade with Cliiria, Japan, and the Indian 
Archipelago to the hands of the Americans, so is the Sue^ 
Canal certain to revive largely a direct trade with India 
by Spain, the South of France, Italy, Austria, Greece, 
Turkey, and Russia. Indian merchandize, and particularly 
Indian cotton, gromi with a little more care than it is done 
now, will be found much cheaper, if brought direct from 
India through that pathway, than American cotton pur- 
chased at Liverpool. The truth is daily awakening man- 
kind that particular nations, any more than particular 
individuals, have no right to monopolize the wealth of the 
earth from the rest of humanity. There is a tendency 
to establish a balance of commercial jwwer, as there is a 
balance of political power. Already is the supremacy of 
England on the sea in danger from the rise of four other 
naval Powers. The mercantile navj" is being increased 
by every civilized people. Just as the Portugese wrested 
the monopoly of Eastern commerce from the Venetians, 
the Diftch from the Portuguese, the English from the 
Dutch, so it is the turn of the English now to combat 
and compete with France, America, Germany, and 
Russia, who are all on the qiii vice for a share in the 
Avorld’s goods. This commercial rcA'olution points to a 
prosperous commercial future for Inriia. It promises the 
emancipation of her trade from the fetters put upon it by 
England. The Euphrates A^alley Railway will still fur- 
ther annihilate her distance, and hasten the Dawn of that 
Commercial Future. India aauII then regain her nonnal 
position, and be with America the two great centres of 
the world’s commerce. 


** During the year 1872 no less than 1,082 vessels passed through the Suez 
Canal, the number in the previous year having lieen 765. * * * I’he number of 
vessels belonging to different nations was as follow : in 1870, 418 were English, 
75 French, B3 Egyptian, 26 Austrian, ’l7 Turkish, and 10 Italian. Of the 765 
■vessels in 1871, 502 were English, 6C French, and 63 Austrian, 80 Italian, 32 
Turkish, and 22 Egyptian. Of the 1,082 vessels in 1872, 701 were English, 
80 French, 66 Italian, 61 Austrian, 33 Turkish, 16 German, 13 Dutch, 10 Hussiau, 
10 Vortugucse, 8 Spanish, kc:'-~En(flUhman, 11th. March, 1873. 
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Tlie development of indigenous industry is an im- 
portant problem for the Indian statesman. The omission 
to discuss that problem marks the performance of Baboo 
Kissen Mohun Mullick with a conspicuous fault. It has 
become an embarassing problem for solution to the natives. 
Under the ease with which raiment is now being procured 
by the nation, our cockneys, business men, and banians 
and Baboos have become too demoralized to look a diffi- 
culty in the face. They wish to go on trading and 
making money in peace, without provoking any change. 
They have no care or eonsideration for anything beyond 
present wants and present profits. They are reluctant to 
look far ahead. It is not only that the irmi has entered 
their souls, but that specious truths have* sunk deep into 
their minds. In neglecting to provide for. the future of 
their country, they manifest a most reprehensible selfish- 
ness, and a dangerous short-sightedness. They consider 
not the political bearings of the question. They look not 
to the consequences of living in an abnormal state of 
things. They think not of the salt and cloth famines, to 
which India is liable from any accident to the power of 
England on the ocean. Baboo Kissen Mohun Mullick 
has avoided the pessimist view of affairs. But dangers 
are looming in the prospect, which should make us 
hasten to have the commercial relations between England 
and India placed upon a right and equitable basis. 



SONNET. 

THE POET’S LADY. 

Is she not more than painting cap express, 

Or youthful poets fancy when they love! 

Act in, Scene Fair Penitent, 
The Poet’s Lady, — 0 how fair is she ! 

Not fikc the dashing, pert, Parisian girls, 

With looks affected and with borrowed curls. 

With satin flowers and ribbons waving free. 

Ah no, — she is a rare and lovely flower. 

That sweetly blooms witliin a lowly bower. 

The brightest that e’er graced a gladden’d tree.— 

^ The Poet’s Lady, — 0 how fair is she I 

Fair as the star of love when o’er the sky 
It slowly moves in stately majesty ; 

Soft as the lashes of her own dark eye ; 

Mild as the fawn that haunts at eve the glade, 

Sweet as the balmy Zephyr’s sweetest sigh. 

And tender-eyed as Hebe — ^heavpnly maid 1 


0. C. Dutt. 



BH00B0NE8H0REE 


OR 

The Fair Hindu Widow. 

C II AFTER IX. 

“Tl^ hen Bhooboneshoree,” continued Preo Nath, “went 
" " to bathe a very interestinp^ conversation was going 
on in another part of the house. The younger ladies 
had separated themselves into two parties. One party 
with the beautiful Kadumbince at their .head, talked 
rather loudly. “ I told you, Kusam,” said Kadumbinee, 
“that the old man wont go to Brindabun after all. He has 
been playing this trick for several years in order to 
enhance his own value. He needed only to be asked to 
change his resolution ; you know the story of the irascible 
woman who refused to satisfy her appetite in order to 
express her anger. Disregarding the entreaties* of her 
relations to break her fast, she retired in the evening to 
the pounding house, but feeling very hungry at an ad- 
vanced hour of the night, she addressed the inanimate 
pounder in these words : — ‘ Pounder ! you importune 
me to break my fast, and 1 am disposed to accede to 
your request, but at such a time of the night, who will 
entreat me to take or will give me food.’ — She spoke these 
words so loudly and repeatedly that they awoke her 
mother, who not only presented her some eatables, but 
made the necessary entreaty before she would devour the 
same. Just such was the case Avith the old man. He 
had gone too far, and was tliinking how he could with 
decency recede, when Bhooboneshoree interposed. So she 
had no merit whatever in turning him from his purpose. 
The old women make so much of her ! They say her 
charms and attractions are so irresistible that she can make 
any man do whatever she likes. But unfortunately I have 
got too small a pair of eyes to perceive the existence of 
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an^ of those chal’ms aiid attractions.” Tliis witticism, 
arising from the circumstance of the fair speaker having 
a large pair of eyes, was followed by a burst of laughter 
from the audience. She then continued : — “ to do Bhoo- 
boneshoree justice, she is not positively ugly, though she 
has many glaring defects of person. But to call her 
beautiful, is simply absurd. Slie is not equal to many 
ladies even of this accursed house.” “ For instance, ’ 
said the fair Kusaiii, “ she has not the hundredth part of 
your beauty. Such a slender waist, such large eyes, such 
fair hands and such a splendid bust as you have, will 
stand comparison with any woman in the world.” “ Of 
course,” replied Kadumbince, “ I am not alluding to my 
own beauty. I am not at all vain of it. But to compare 
her with you, for instance, where ivould she stand ? Eyes 
that have once dwelt on your lovely features, Avoiild not 
feel inclined to turn towards her face. But not only you, 
Radhica and Shosheeraukhee are immeasurably superior 
to her.” 

“ The lastmentioned lady held down her head out 
of modesty. But being complimented in this Avay, she 
could not remain silent any longer. Having a very 
beautiful pair of round and tapering legs and small feet, 
she said : — “ Really, sister, it is a marvel to me how so 
pla'm a lady like Bhooboneshoree could gain so much in- 
fluence over her grandfather. She is more like a man 
than a woman. You may w^alk through the whole 
village without meeting with a woman so tall and with 
feet so long. These are the most ugly that I have ever 
seen.” Saying tliis, the speaker spat on the ground, 
as if feet were an object of taste instead of sight. 
Shukhoda, who seemed to have taken offence at not be- 
ing complimented for her beauty, though she liad no 
pretension to it, now observed : — “I think you are under- 
valuing Bhooboneshoree too much. I grant she is not 
uncommonly beautiful, but she is not inferior to any 
of you. Besides, she .has this advantage over you 
^1, that she has the sweetest voice that I have ever 
heard. Her Avords are sweetly and gently pronounced, 
and fro ear can resist their attraction. I would love 
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to hear her talk and” .“Wliat a nice ear you have 

got !” interrupted Eadumbinee, and every one laughed at 
the beautiful manner in which she revolved her fine head 
while making the exclamation. “ Her voice does appear 
somewhat sweet but only on account of her afibctation 
when speaking. She speaks and smiles, pronounces her 
words slowly as if she has hardly the strength to sup- 
port their burden. It is this alFectation by which she 
nas imposed upon the old man. No wonder, he should 
grant her one-fourth of his Estates, being taken in 
by her soft words.” “ Sister, you are right,” said Manma? 
hinee, “although she appears very gentle and modest, 
she is very expert in the art of deception. You saw 
with what arts she made the old man eat yesterday what 
he was resolved not to touch. Again that disgracefiil de- 
vice by which she made him sleep last night ! A lady 
who is capable of such hypocrisy and artifice, can^feel 
no scruple in robbing the old man’s sons of their just 
inheritance.” 

“ Chitra who had hitherto watched the preceding dis- 
cussion in silence, said, “ with all her faults, I like 
Bhooboneshoree’s manners. She has so open and* loving 
a nature that she invites confidence from every body. 
She knows not how to be angry. She will smile wheth- 
er you praise or condemn her.” “ It is such women,” re- 
j)Ued Shosheemukhee, “ that prove dangerous companions. 
They insinuate into your favor and confidence, and after- 
wards betray you. God preserve me fi’om such friends ! 
She hides her heart under a soft exterior, just as she 
hides her ugly feet in a pair of shoes. Who has ever heard 
of a respectable lady wearing shoes ? But then she is 
said to be reformed. If such be reformation, I shall have 
none of it. Those shoes make her feet more ugly than 
they are.” “ But you must allow,” said the pretty Kadhi- 
ka, “ that she never attempts to appear lovely. She has 
no ornament whatever, scarcely ever binds her hair, 
never consults her face before - a looking glass, wears no 
gorgeous dresses, chews no phn in order to color her lips 
red, and yet she appiears lovely and is praised every- 
where for her beauty.” ' “ But what do men understand 
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of female beauty ?” sagely remarked Kusam. “They are 
liable to be carried away by a sound or a name. One 
says Bhooboneshoree is so guileless. Another thinks she 
must be an enchantress, since she wears shoes. A third 
says, she must be transccndentally lovely, when she can 
dispense with ornaments. A fourth opines that her mind 
must be cultivated, as she wears no gaudy robes and jewels 
and adores no idol. In this Avay Bhooboneshoree be- 
comes famous, and the male world thinks she must be an 
angel.” “ T. do not,” said Shoshecnmkhee, “ understand 
why should men praise her for contenming the vanities of 
this world. Being a Avidow, she is bound to do so. But 
her dishevelled hair furnishes no proof of •the practice of 
virtuous austerities. She does not bind her hair, because 
she wants to show how veiy long they are, and how beau- 
tiful she looks with their aid.” “This argument,” 
added Kadumbinee, “will, I hope, prove conclusive. 
Had Bhoboneshoree been the angel she is said to be, do 
you think she would have lost her husband in the way 
she did ? Wlio has ever heard of a beautiful lady being 
deserted by her husband ? Had her charms been extra- 
ordinary or irresistible, would he grow disgusted with 
the world and commit suicide. Her husband did not feel 
her charms to be irresistible ; it is left to others to feel 
them so.” Here the orator’s eloquence was so convincing, 
her action so impressive, and her voice so suited to the 
occasion, that except the pretty Radliika, no one dared 
to contradict her. Radliika attempted to say that Bhoo- 
boneshoree had never been deserted by her husband, but 
that the false news of her death made him mad and drove 
him to suicide. But Radhika’s partiality for her was so 
well known that her opinion carried no weight and her 
voice was drowned amidst hisses. 

“ But wliile this party were discussing Bhoobone- 
shoree’s personal beauty, dress and manners, another 
party were engaged in the no less pleasing task of dis- 
secting her moral character to their mutual gratiftcation. 
The latter consisted only of three ladies who had nearly 
passed their youth, and had therefore greater respect for 
inward than for outward qualities. As they were engag- 
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ed in the charitable work of murdering Bhooboneshoree’s 
reputation, they spoke in trhispers and frequfently turned 
their heads to see if any one, unobserved, was listening 
to their edifying discourse. “ So she has succeeded in 
diverting the old man jfrom his enterprise,” said Mukhoda 
who had committed a false step in her youth. “ I had 
not the slightest doubt she would succeed. The old man 
doats upon her. She can make him sit and rise at her 
pleasure. Considering the violence of his attachment 
for her, I shoiild not wonder if she would make him 
transfer the whole of his estates to her. I have seen 
many an old man of seventy become mad after marriage. 
But I have never seen an old man of eighty fall in violent 
love with a young lady of twenty.” “ Fie ! fie !” said 
Shamasoondory, whose vile insinuations and doubts in- 
flicted more damage on people’s characters than the most 
deliberate attacks. “ Really, sister, you do not mean to 
say that there is an improper intimacy. Indeed, con- 
sidering the age and infirmity of the old man, such a 
thing is out of the question. She should not however 
sleep in a room so near his, notwithstanding her aunt 
keeps her company.” “ Oh Durga !” exclaimed JMukho- 
da in affected alarm, “ of course I was not so mad as to 
insinuate any such thing. Such a vile and absurd idea 
never arose in my mind. I only said ho was foolishly 
fond of her, and could not deny her anything. As you 
have observed, however, she is very indiscreet, flow 
fond soever the old man might be of her, she should not 
allow him to caress her in the way he does.” “ But what 
harm is there ?” asked Chatura, who affected to judge 
charitably of her neighbours and was fond of showing 
how well she could argue, though her inclinations general- 
ly led her to make her conclusions unfavorable to them 
in the end. “ A father and grandfather are of course 
entitled to fondle children. If they could fondle us when 
children, why should they not liave that privilege in 
our youth ?” “ It is very well to say so,” replied Mukho- 

da, “ but have you ever heard* of a father or a grand- 
fiither fondle a lady of twenty in his breast. The old 
man would even kiss her, and she quietly submits to it. 
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Truly the Iron Age lias commenced.” Shamasoondory 
started in horror on hearmg this. “ 0, sister ! Have you 
really seen her quietly submit to his kisses ? I have of- 
ten heard of this, but could never believe it. Have you 
seen it with your OAvn eyes or only heard of it like my- 
self ?” “ What a simple girl you are !” exclaimed Mukho- 
da. “ The thing has been going on for days and days, 
but as you both reside in a separate house, you may 
have not observed it. He not only kisses her but makes 
her recline on his lap.” Shamasoondo^ bit her tongue and 
said, you don’t pretend, sister, that she site on his lap. I 
could hardly believe what you say, if I saw the thing 
with my own eyes.” “ Ah ! why did you not come to visit 
us only half an hour before,” exclaimed Mukhoda. “The 
thing happened only a moment ago. She was reclining 
on his lap, not a minute or so, but a whole hour, during 
which many of us stood around. As you take the matter 
in so serious a light, you will probably be horrified to 
learn the whole” — and then she stopped. Both the lis- 
teners now expressed a feverish anxiety to hear the 
details. But to enhance the value of her communica- 
tion, Mukhoda declared that famity secrets ought not 
to go beyond the family dwelling. The ladies proceeded 
very earnestly to assure her that they considered her as 
their best and greatest friend, and that to entrust them 
with the secret, was equivalent to keeping it confined 
within her own bosom. Mukhoda clearly saw that her 
communication could not now fail to have the desired 
effect of destroying Bhooboneshoree’s reputation which 
outwardly she shewed a solicitude to save. But to make 
herself doubly sure on the point, she still affected to 
hesitate. “ I pray you both,” said she, “ do not let it go 
beyond yoiw bosom. Nay, swear by my head that you 
would not impart it to other ears” — ^and she advanced 
her head that both her fiiends might swear by it. They 
reprimanded her for the unlucky ceremony, but yet 
touched her head and pronmed to “eat” it if they divulged 
the secret, which appeared ’so dreadful. 

“ The fact is,’’ said Mukhoda with a grave air, 
“our grandfather caught Bhooboneshoree in his arms, 
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and having in spite of her struggle, thrown her on his 
lap, began to drink from her lips so lustily that the sound 
of his kisses drew us to the spot. He then praised her 
beauty like a lover, and poetically compared her to a 
lotus that concealed honey, and himself to a bee that 
wanted to taste its sweet.’* Here the listeners looked 
towards the sky, turned the whites of their eyes, and 
seemed to resign themselves to the will of Heaven from 
the injustice of man. “Nay, this is not all,” cried 
their tormentor. At this, they shut their eyes and opened 
their mouths, as if to shew that they were in their last 
gasp under the effects of what they had swallowed al- 
ready, and it would be extremely cruel to pour further 
poison into their system. Fearing however that Mukhoda 
would leave their curiosity unsatisfied, they, made signs 
to her to proceed, but kept their eyes closed and mouths 
open as if the horrible truth gradually and frintly let in 
t^ugh the latter, could not, when unseen by the former, 
do further damage. “ Horrid to relate,” said Mukhoda 
at last, “ Bhoohoneshoree began to exchange jokes wdth 
the old man, and then they fell to kissing one another !” 
Shama and Chatura would not trust their ears. The for- 
mer bit her tongue till it bled, and with a profound sigh, 
exclaimed in the words of Seeta — “ 0 ! earth, open thy 
bosom that I may enter thee. This accursed village is 
not fit for habitation. I wish I could go away to-day to 
my husband’s. What will that apostle of virtue say when 
he comes to hear of it ! He will probably shun my so- 
ciety for associating with Bhoohoneshoree. Being him- 
self pure, he cannot bear the sight of vile characters 
and has such a horror of unchastity that he may probab- 
ly murder me in his rage. My only hope is, he knows 
and reveres me so well.” “ But, cousin,” said Chatura, 
“ methinks you put a very bad construction on the scene. 
The foolish old man may in his dotage have taken a 
fancy to fondle his favorite granddau^ter on his lap. 
This, considering his relationwip and infirmities, is per- 
fectly harmless. Anything like passion for large rolling 
eyes, beautiful cheeks, fra^e waist or bursting bosom has 
long since been extinct in his breast. What he feels for her- 
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is fond parental affection running to excess. Besides, she, 
most charming one, “ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” 
to enjoy whose smiles hundreds of handsome youths are 
almost dying every day, cannot feel more than filial attach- 
ment for an ugly octogenarian whose face is wrinkled, and 
teeth and hair entirely gone, who can hardly walk without 
support, see without spectacles, speak without mumbling, 
or hear unless the words be thundered into his ears. As 
for jesting, are there, I ask, any grandfather and grand- 
daughter who do not exchange jokes and play the lover 
and the mistress ? Why, you know, as long as we are un- 
married, our parents laughingly propose to marry us to our 

g randfather, and indeed he is the standing subject of jest 
om birth till death. — Besides Bhooboneshoree’s chastity 
has become a bye-word in every house. All mothers 
tell their daughters to imitate her moral perfections. 
Dont you think that fortified by the sense of her own 
rectitude, she did not see any objection to satisfy the 
old gentleman in his whims ?” Shamasoondory, who 
affected great chastity and was envious of Bhoobon- 
eshoree’s reputation for that virtue, thought this defence 
beneath notice, and so did not open her lips. But 
Mukhoda observed — what you say is all very true. 
But when this tale goes out into the world, what 
construction, you think, will strangers put upon it ? They 
may not know that our grandfather is so old and infirm. 
They may not know that the scene took place in the open 
day and in the presence of so many. ladies and gentlemen. 
You know how the wretched world is apt to put mis- 
constructions” (hete the speaker probably alluded to 
her own false step). The only consolation is that Bhoo- 
boneshoree’s reputation stands so very high.” “ That 
consolation,” said Shamasoondory, “ is no consolation at 
all. Who does not know that a lady may fall at any 
time ? Numerous instances might be cited in which ladies 
have become victims late — after 40 years of irreproach- 
able life. Besides, whatever others may. say about Bhoo- 
boneshoree’s chastity, I do not think her general conduct 
can be perfectly justified if judged by the high standard 
of purity,” (of course as exemplified in the speaker.) Mu- 
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khoda added “ Really, she is very miprudei}t. Fof in- 
stance, Bke speakswith many mennot related to her, scarce- 
ly draws her veil over her face, and, — would any man 
believe it, she corresponds in writing with her husband’s 
elder brother, — mind, his own uterine brother, not to 
speak of his cousins !” Shama being radical in her opinions, 
kept silence at this, but Chatura exclaimed — “ Good God ! 
the end of the world is really come, — writes to husband’s 
elder brother whose shadow we are prohibited to touch ! 
I remember my virtuous grandmother performed penance 
when once the comer of her saree (robe) came in contact 
with my eldest granduncle’s person. Bhooboneshoree must 
be very daring to set the opinion of the world at defiance. 
But then her education, you know, has made her so bold. 
If she thinks with Eurpoean ladies there is • no harm in 
speaking with a husband’s elder brother, why should 
she not write to him ? She follows a religion different 
from that of her forefathers. It is her husband who has 
spoilt her, you know. Is it trae, as we hear it related, 
that she used to sit with her husband, converse with him 
and call him by endearing names in the open day and in 
the presence of his brother, mother-in-law and a host of 
nephews ?” “ That is perfectly true,” replied Mukhoda, 
I have been myself present at such scenes, and could hard- 
ly contain my laughter. She would however go on con- 
versing with her husband as if there was nothing amiss. 
She has been now amply punished in losing her husband 
when she could not suffer to lose sight of him for a single 
day. What long journeys has she undertaken, what 
difficulties has she encountered, what privations has she 
undergone joining her husband in distant parts ! ! Too 
much of anything is bad. Had she not doted on her 
husband to distraction and been shamelessly fond of him 
so as to cast off the bashfulness of our sex, she would 
not have lost him so early. Narayan, you see, cannot 
bear extreme sights. But no, since he is dead, we ought 
not to speak iU of him.” Tardy sense of decency ! 

‘‘ J^er a moment’s pause, Mukhoda continued. 
“Her conduct towards her husband, however contrary 
to custom, may he excused. But who can bear to see 
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her extraot;dinary conduct towards the maniac who is said 
to have become mad out of despair to marry her. You 
would not believe me if 1 told you what I saw her do.’’ 
Both the> listeners here became extremely impatient to 
hear the secret. “ But what is the good of my speaking 
it at all,” added Mukhoda, “ when you won’t believe, for 
you think her so chaste.” “We shall believe it, we 
wUl believe it, tell us quickly what it is,” said the 
listeners at once. “We swear by our eyes, we will be- 
lieve it. Tell us quickly, we fall, to your feet.” One 
would think there was not the slightest difficulty in 
making them believe anything against my charmer. 
Mukhoda seeing everything ripe for the occasion, said, 
lowering her voice to the lowest key it was capable of, 
“I saw the maniac kiss her feet.” Both the ladies started 
as if a lightning had struck them. After the first surprise 
was over, they asked her what Bhooboneshoree did when 
the mad man kissed her foot, and Shamasoondory specially 
asked narrator whether Bhooboneshoree was aware of her 
presence. Mukhoda replied. — “Her mother who was 
sitting near, had seen me approach, but Bhooboneshoree 
herself was not at first aware of my presence. Coming 
from behind, I heard the madman raving wildly about his 
devotion and love. Approaching near, I saw he was 
sitting on the ground, and having reverently taken her 
feet out of her shoes as they hung firom a raised seat on 
which she sat, was rapturously kissing the tips of her 
toes, which her occasional naif angry glances prevented 
him from thrusting into hie mouth. She was reading 
a book and giving occasional replies to her mother^ 
When he saw me standing behind her, he said to me 
‘ here is nectar spread for me. I wont give it to you.’ 
This made Bhooboneshoree turn behind. As soon as her 
eyes fell upon me, she started and tried to snatch away 
her toes firom his lips. In doing so, her feet were raised 
from the ground, and the madman held them tightly 
over his head, and the more she struggled to extricate 
them out of his grasp, the more he groaned for the 
supposed pain it gave to her limbs. Fairly vanquished, 
she burst into laughter in which 1 as well as her mother 
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heartily joined ; for the tender care which 'the maniac 
bestowed on her feet, the agony he affected as if in part- 
ing with them he was going to part with his life, and the 
grief he felt on account of the pain which he supposed 
she waa herself inflicting on them, presented a sight 
which would excite the mirth of an ascetic. After a vain 
struggle, she resigned them> to his keeping and went on 
leisurely speaking to me.” 

“ Shamasoondory now plied the speaker with various 
questions. She asked if during her stay at Bhoobon- 
eshoree’s parental house, she had ever seen her alone 
with the maniac, if they were ever seen to speak together 
in whispers, or exchange looks, and whether there was 
any rumour in the village affecting the conduct towards 
him. All these questions being answered in the negative, 
Shamasoondory appeared vexed and said — “ as your stay 
there was not long, you might not have seen anything- 
amiss. Besides many things have escaped your notice, 
since you could not watch her night and day. I think a 
man allowed to kiss the feet, would easily ascend to the 
face, even if he would stop there.” “ Oh sister !” exclaim- 
ed Chatura, “ you are very uncharitable. Not a whisper of 
suspicion has ever been breathed against Bhooboneshoree’s 
reputation. On the contrary, she is universally consider- 
ed pure as Sabitree, and her conduct has been everywhere 
praised. The maniac, you know, is not a common man. 
He has sacrificed his estates, his riches, — everything 
out of love for her, and has at last been reduced to the 
condition in which you see him. With all these immense 
sacrifices, he had not a shadow of encouragement, and 
so became mad. Do you think she would now extend 
towards him a favor which she. refused him when he was 
sane, and when he was in the pride of youth, beauty and 
riches.” The orator now thought her elotjuence had 
carried her beyond her mark, and so commenced another 
key. “ It may be however alleged that having lost her 
husband upon whom she doated, she does not now re- 
gard him with the same indifference. It may be that 
being violently and madly loved by him, she has come 
to feel some attachment ifor him m . return. But it is 

8 
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just possible'that his madness, arising from his passion 
for her has excited his commisseration, and so she lets ‘ 
him enjoy some privileges which she denies to others. 

I do not say that this is so, but it is very probable. I 
hear she used to sit with him and converse with him even 
when her husband was alive, — ^whether in his presence 
or not, I cannot say. Perhaps her conduct towards the 
maniac at that time would throw some light on the sub' 
ject. Mukhoda can enlighten us in the matter.” 

“ Mukhoda beingthus appealed toj replied : — “ During 
her husband’s time, Bhooboneshoree used indeed to receive 
visits from the lunatic. Her husband instead of forbid- 
ding such mits, would often encourage them. He had 
an immeasurable confidence in his wile’s virtue, but at 
the same time had so jealous a nature that he. would 
hardly leave them alone. It is said that once in liis 
presence, her eyes having dwelt rather long on the mad 
man’s feature, probably to contemplate the sad havoc 
which her charms had wrought on his frame, — once so 
handsome, — ^and on his mind, — once so healthy, — he was 
struck with a sudden fit of jealousy which made him 
wretched for several days. Unconscious of the mischief 
she had unwillingly committed, she however went on 
conversing with the madman, paying the same attention 
to his comforts, and often weeping at his misfortunes. 
But these, wliich did not attract any notice before, now 
fell like so many thunderbolts upon the poor husband’s 
head. Every day as the same attentions continued to be 
shown, he became more and more morose, sleep forsook 
his eyes, he could not taste his £)od, and at last fell iU. 
His fond doating wife wept by his side, not suspecting 
the cause of the disease. At last she happening to 
present to the madman a better-looking speed beetle (pdn) 
than the one her husband had received, the latter flew into 
a terrible rage, and revealed that jealousy which had been 
gnawing his heart. She burst into tears, requested to 
be put to death and even 'talked of suicide as preferable 
to suspected by her beloved husband. He, lu 
return, fell at her feet, asked her pardon again and agaitt 
for his unjust jealousy, and compared her -to Sceta who 
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even in her sleep, is said to have never dreaQied of any 
man except her husband. However much sorry she was to 
send away helpless to the wide world a maniac who had 
lost his fortune, his estate, his home, his family, his 
health, his happiness, his future prospect in life, and at 
last the light of his reason for her sake, she yet implored 
her husband to dismiss the poor madman from the house. 
For she could not, she said, bea{ the sight of the man 
who had been the cause of so much uneasiness to her 
husband. The latter, by prayers and entreaties, at last 
prevailed over her to retain the man in his house, and 
by little and little, she came to tolerate his presence. 
But as long as her husband lived, she would never show 
the some attentions to the poor madman as before. From 
this narrative you may judge whether her present exces- 
sive attention to the madman’s comforts, and her com- 
pliance with his whims, even to the length of suffering 
him to kiss her feet, now that her husband is no more, 
are at all justihable. I do not of course go so far as to 
impute any ill motives to her. But there can, be no 
doubt that her indulging the madman in such liberties, 
is highly imprudent. It is however extremely curious 
that 1 nave forgotten to tell you another piece of her 
imprudence, to call it by no worse name, of which I 
have been a witness. Once more I do not know whether 
you wiU. believe it, since you think her so immaculate.” 

“Again the curiosity of the listeners was excited to the 
highest pitch. They prayed, implored Mukhoda to pour 
bidm through their ear, for they were “ bursting in ignor- 
ance.” She was no less anxious to satisfy their curiosity, 
but she seemed to be in mortal dread of sometliing. At 
last she said in a whisper. “ 1 am afraid to speak of what 
relates to a Jogee who is generally believed to be almost 
a God in human shape. He may possibly know what we 
are now doing, and strike me dead for presumingto breathe 
gainst his reputation.” “ To whom do you allude,” asked 
C^tura. “If you mean the old Jogee who goes by the namfe 
of -Ka;^ldaB Babajee, I would think twice before 1 talked 
anything to his prejudice. Even if you were lo utter any- 
tjtdngs^nst his good name, you would find, very few .to 
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believe what yon sa^.” But Shamasooiidory ridiculed the 
idea of a Jogee being different from an ordinary mortal. 
She charged, all Jogees with hypocrisy and deceit, and em 
Couraged Mukhoda to divulge what appeared so interest* 
ing, by taking upon herself all the risk Mukhoda might 
incur in doing so. Mukhoda still hesitated, and even 
trembled from fear, the more she wanted to approach the 
subject. Scandal is however so dear to women that she 
found herself completely powerless over her tongue 
which seemed to go on gubly in ^pite of her efforts to 
restrain it. As for Ohatura, she refused to listen any- 
thing againsf the character of so divine and revered a 
Jogee, but instead of leaving the place, she chose to 
thrust her fingers into the bores of her ears. By some 
mysterious process, however, she seemed to catch the 
slightest whisper uttered by Mukhoda. For during the 
progress of the discourse, her face and eyes underwent 
nearly similar changes to those which were visible on 
the countenance of Sluimasoondory, except that she was 
often seen to shake her head as if to imply that Ihe tale 
could not be true. The following is what Mukhoda said ; — 
“ One day at noon while at her other’s, I entered the 
room where Bhoohoneshoree was prying, in order to 
spread some wet clothes over a piece of bamboo hanging 
from the roof. As she sat with closed eyes and concentra- 
ted attention on the floor, I did not like to disturb her devo- 
tion, and so stealthily proceeded behind her back to execute 
my commission. I had scarcely finished my work when 
the Jogee entered, shutting but not bolting the door 
behind him. The sudden darkness occasioned thereby 
did not allow me to see what they did at first, especially 
as I was behind the spreading clothes which screened me 
from their observation. But after a few seconds, the 
light proceeding from the halfrhut windows revealed a 
sight which m^e me doubt whether I was really awake. 
For I saw the old Jogee had transformed himself into the 
handsomest young man .that ever the eye beheld, and 
clasping Bhoohoneshoree within his breast, was vying, with 
her who should kiss the other most. Though the carpet 
«n which they sat scarcely sufficed for one, yet they had 
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tuanaged to squeeze their bodies within its limits for the 
sole purpose, as it appeared, of innocently fondling each 
other, and carr 3 dng on a whispering conversation in Ben* 
galee which I could not catch. The only word that reacl%. 
ed my ear was, “sister,” which occurred as often as each 
addressed the other. The interview terminated on Bhoo* 
boneshoree handing over a few Rupees to the Jogee. 
When he rose to depart, with his bag thrown on one side 
and with his large ringlets of hair on his head, he again 
appeared to be the same old Jogee that entered the room 
a few minutes before.” 

“ Though Shamasoondory was somewlat disappoin- 
ted at the conclusion, yet she could not, in justice to 
her chastity, help expressing the utmost horror at the 
conduct of one whose reputation was gall to . her envious 
heart. She swore to eat the head of her parents if she 
associated any more with Bhooboneshoree. But Chatura 
thretr her doubts here and there, and little by little, 
came at last to question the truth of the whole. “ I can 
not,” said she, “ wholly believe what you say. An old 
man of 70, suddenly transforming himself into the hand- 
somest young man in the world, is beyond the bounds of 
possibility. But supposing he had the power of working 
such a miracle, why should he do it merely for the pur- 
pose of kissing a girl and whispering something into her 
ear. If he had ftUen in love with her, and wished to appear 
lovely in her eyes, was it at all likely that he should 
go away thus easily and wait only until his application for 
pecuniary aid had been complied with. Nay, who has ever 
heard of a secret lover coming during the glare of day to 
kiss his mistress in the midst of a populous village, 
whilst she was surrounded by her parents and relations I 
Even supposing that he was rash enough to undertake 
such a feat, would her parents allow him to enter the 
room where she was believed to be alone ? But the 
strangest part of all is, that such meetings are witnessed 
only by an occasional visitor to the house, and is never even 
suspected by her terrible stepmother who is always on 
the watch for an opportunity to wreak her hatred against 
everything that bears her name. If to this, we add the 
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fact of the door of the room being left unbolted, and ita 
windows left half open, we have awondrous tale, the like of 
which was never related in romance. Nay, this is not all. 
j^e are told that the conversation between the lovers was 
jcarried on in Bengalee. But the Jogce cannot, it is well 
known, speak a word of our tongue. If she spoke Hin* 
doostanee as usual, Bhooboneshoree could not understand 
it, much less carry on a whispering conversation in it. 
If we further bear in mind that the Jogee has always 
been known as the great champion of female chastity, 
and his principal mission in this part of the country has 
been to protAt injured innocence on earth, the story ap- 
pears to be the invention of pure malice. But Gosain 
knows, I have not heard the story with my own ears. 
Had I done so, I might have found reasons to change my 
opinion. In justice to you I must observe” — 

“ The speaker, as usual, was going to qualify her 
remarks to the mutual satisfaction of alL But she was 
interrupted by Mukhoda, who seeing her interesting story 
annihilated thread by thread, and herself accused of malice 
and slander, at once broke out into ungovernable rage, 
and accused Chatura of a wish to imitate Bhooboneshoree 
as evinced by her conduct throughout the morning. 
Chatura was as much enraged in return, and by way 
of retort, reminded her of her youthful indiscretion. 
Not satisfied with this, she called Shamasoondory to take 
her part in the coming engagement. At this Mukhoda 
insinuated that Shamasoondory’ s flirtations with Eadum- 
binee’s husband, and her rather long journey in a boat 
■with a single male passenger in company, were very well 
known. 

“ The battle now raged with great animosity on both 
sides. They accused each other of fearful crimes, drag- 
ged their ancestors into the quarrel, and threatened to 
tear each other’s hairs. Mukhoda declared she would 
eat her antagonist’s eyes ; the latter retorted by threfttenr 
ing to eat her nose. They then ate each other’s headch, 
andj as if this did not satisfy their appetite j they next 
ate each other’s children. . From children they ascended 
to their respective husbands, from husbande to their 
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brothers, and then to their parents, but thejr stomachs 
growing more and more insatiable with what they de- 
voured, they ate each other’s ancestors and descendants 
up and down to the seventh de^ee, both on the, hither's, 
mother’s, and husband’s sides. In justice to them, it is 
necessary to state they did not eat the whole body, but 
only the heads and eyes, and sometimes drank the blood. 
Why our countrywomen, when eating, prefer these to 
other parts . of the human body, I leave to philosophers 
to determine. 'That . there could be no doubt of their 
ability to perform the process, each of the combatants 
said, “I eat, eat, eat, eat, eat your child’s head,” and so on. 
As if eating the head and eyes, and even drinking the 
blood, did not cause death, they went on murdering 
the above people in cold blood. Some of them were not 
perhaps yet bom, and most were probably sleeping on 
their beds or had departed for the shades of Pluto, per- 
fectly unaware of having given any offence to these fair 
combatants. But wherever they might be, they were 
craelly dragged from their resting place, and ruthlessly 
murdered in the face of day, and in the presence of many 
other kind-hearted ladies wno did not interfere. These 
ladies were more intent on fathoming the cause of the 
quarrel than protecting poor innocents frem the teeth 
and claws of their fair companions. 

How long the cruel scene would have lasted, is not 
certain, but the return of Bhooboneshoree seemed to put 
a stop to it for a moment. 



BENGALA TO HER MODEL RULER. 


1 

Keep, Oh keep tbj precious treasure, George t 
Lock it in a casket richly chased ; — 

Side by side with Northbrook's veto, George I 
Be thy priceless jewel gaily placed. 

2 

Ever as Remorse for failure, George I 

Pierces sharp thy soul with poignant sting ; 
Glad thy eyes, still cheer thy spirits, George I 
With the sight of this enlivening thing. 

3 

** Rich the treasure, sweet the pleasure,” George ! 

Sweet is pleasure after travail sore ; 

Bear, Oh bear thy gem in rapture, George ! 

To thy Highland home, to Galium More ! 

4 

There, amongst thy gaping clansmen, George I 
In gay tartan plaid and kilt arrayed ; 

There, amidst the sound of bagpipes, George I 
Be thy gem in triumph wild displayed. 

5 

If thy taste should so incline thee, George ! 

Fired by vanity and love of show ; 

Welcome thou to wear thy jewel, George I 
Yea— to deck with it thy brazen brow I 



THE MODEL IIEKIN OF MAHARAJAH 
BLOWHARD. 

(The right of translatimi reserved.) 

^HE royal philosopher has said that there is nothing 
new under the sun. Every hour of the day, every day 
of the year confirms the truth of this saying. The world 
of matter, equally w^tli the world of tliolight, reverberates 
the grand old truth in sounds not to be mistaken. The 
new is always the ohb. The newborn day is but a conti- 
nuation of old time. Herce through the thick veneer, 
there is the old familiar face. All progress means but 
the advance of receded thought. 

But what has all this to do with my subject ? 
Patience, gentle reader ! One is so accustomed to hear 
the flourish of trumpets and the sounding conch in con- 
nection Avith the most trivial concerns of even the slight- 
est bit of vile earth dressed in momentary power, that I 
am afridd noodledom would go into fits if 1 neglected to 
comply with the prevailing fashion. I must at least let the 
tinkling bell announce the coming show. But here you 
will meet with no genial Punch and fludy, — but something 
higher — comedy and tragedy arm in arm or rather blend- 
ed in a grotesque Hurryhur sort of compound. 

I have already said, that there is nothing new under 
the sun. This is pre-eminently true of the science- of 
government. All its recent flights are merely attempts 
to restore the truth's imbedded in the past, and its newest 
discoveries are but the reproduction of old modes, old 
maxims, and old humbug. We have heard a great deal of 
the originality of recent theories of government ; we have 
seen countless broods of apparently new ideas of legisla- 
tion bursting their fragile shells ; — we have witnessed no 
end of christening of political bantlings at which doting 
godfathers waxed eloquent ovqr the dear progeny ; but 
what, after all, are these birtlis about which so much cack- 
ling is made by the human geese of the age‘? Hold them up 
to the Cynic’s lantern, and you will observe the rotteimess 
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of ages dressed in new habiliments. How very mortifying 
must this be to mortal vanity ! 

I have been led into this train of reflection by the 
perusal of a most profound historical work by that re- 
nowned Indian sage, Vydia Sunya Shastree, who flourished 
during the reign of Hubba Eanta V., and whose produc- 
tions are to this day the admiration of the scholar, the 
philotopher, and the statesman. As the work is rather 
very scarce — believe there is only one copy in Bengal, 
and that in the possession of Raj^h Balaki Kissen, to 
whose courtesy I am indebted for a sight of it — I pro- 
pose giving my readers a brief summary of its contents, 
so that they may be able to judge for themselves whether 
the claim to originality advanced for many of the poli- 
tical dogmas which have established themselves of 
recent years is at all admissible. 1 may possibly translate 
the entire work for the ediflcation of the world, if 
sufficient encouragement is held out to me to undertake 
the task. 

Maharajah Blowhard was sovereign of the ancient 
kingdom of Pingal. He was in all respects a model prince. 
Energetic and restless, he was a living embodiment of 
matter and motion. It is said that a flaming meteor 
was visible in the heavens for days preceding and suc- 
ceeding his birth ; and the said meteor was accordingly held 
responsible for certain eccentricities which marked his 
erratic course in life. For instance, he always insisted 
on having at break&st a couple or two of equine eggs, 
and though the article was a rarity even in those days 
in Pingal, the Pingalees were obliged for their lives to 
procure him a daily supply of it. He himself discovered 
several mares’ nests, from which a perennial supply of 
these eggs wa^ obtained. They constituted hotn his 
ambrosia and nectar. He had them made into puddings 
and cakes and mixed with his beveragesT-boiled, fried, 
roasted, pasted, salted, and sweetened. He would account 
for his p]Fedilection for them by saying that they so nurtured 
his fwdes. Again, he was exceedingly fond of shooting 
stars, which were caught as they fell down from heaven, and 
'oi Triiich a variety of curious dishes were made for the 
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gratification of his appetite. A multitude ,of servants 
were charged with the duty of keeping a constant watch 
' by day and night over the starry firmament, so that 
hardly a single runaway star could escape their dragon-< 
vigilance. This fondness for shooting stars was the result 
of an opinion which Blowhard devoutly entertained that, 
by dining on their projectile force, he would be able to 
shoot his darts far and wide, and pierce his opponents 
through and through. 

When he came jx) the throne, which the powerful 
aid of a friendly potentate secured him, he found the 
country in a primitive state of ease, and the people mov- 
ing in a groove of their own. He determined to govern 
them with vigor, — ^to galvanize them into a new life of 
spasmodic activity. All the old landmarks of national 
thought were ruthlessly hurled down, and an impulse 
was given to new ideas,— new aspirations, — or, for that 
matter, to new whims fraught with the wildest conceit. He 
sent cartloads of reforms into every village — ^reforms 
relating to the minutest concerns of rural life ; for he 
held that no body understood the wants and appreciated 
the interests of the people, better than himself. 

This was no doubt a very sound belief. Is it not 
written in the Institutes of Kungsha that the rabble 
have no right to hold an opinion of their own, that every 
prince is an inspired being, and knows by intuition what 
is and what is not good for them ? Is it not also laid down 
in the same Institutes that the will of the sovereign is 
the highest development of human, moral, and divine law 
which those coming within the scope of its exercise are 
bound to obey in right Jo hookum fashion ? Blowhard 
had a perfect idea of this beautiful doctrine, and unlike 
some foolish princes who actually treat their subjects as 
capable of thinking for themselves, he treated his as if they 
were a herd of cattle which should only be driven about 
and mUked. He taught them all kinds of genuflections 
and modes of obeisance, — ipro^trating the body, knee- 
bending, Salaaming, Khoda wemding and so forth — and 
most vigorously administered / the cat, wherever the 
slightest want of docility became manifest. 
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His subjects imght now and then grumble at such in- 
terference, but Blowhard was not the man to listen to their 
idle pratings. His officers might occasionally venture 
to point out the impropriety of an order, but they got only 
sniibs. and rebuffis for their pains. He knew better, far 
better than the whole lot of them; he, the inspired prophet, 
the anointed Vicegerent of God ; and they — ^why, they 
were a parcel of idiots to dare to question his infallibility. 

The Maharajah was a Wind-worshipper, and as jea- 
lously preserved the sacred element as the fire-wor- 
shippers preserve their’s. Ihdeed, his circumspection 
went so far that, in order to guard against the possi- 
bility of ' the surrounding atmosphere being ever de- 
nuded of the volatile fluid, he stored his own head 
with a large — some people say— an inexhaustible quantity 
of. it. Once the pressure of the element witliin was so 
irresistible that a portion of the superabundant air forced 
its way out ; and it is said that there was a crack in 
his head ever since. To stop the fissure, a live pig 
served the purpose of a plug ; and to prevent the escape 
of the precious element through the pores of his face, 
he always wore a brass visor, so that it could only issue 
through the mouth and nostrils. As the rush of the pent- 
up wmd through these orifices was always great, he 
received the name of Blowhard froiqhis subjects, a dis- 
tinction more prized by him than empty titles by tooth- 
less senility. The stream of air which he breathed out 
was always ignited by his favorite minister — ^thence named 
Burnhard — and the fiery current passed over the length 
and breadth of the land to the consternation.of all. There 
was no mistaking it, — ^it was hot as a sirocco — stifling 
as a sulphurous blast from some unmentionable hot 
region below. 

He was beyond question an out-and-out Windian. 
Like a benevolent ruler, he deemed it to be his mission to 
convert the people to his faith ; but many of them were 
unwise enough to differ from him on this immaterial , 
point, and the consequence was a deservedly high pressure 
administration. Every measure of Government was cal- 
culated to promote his favorite religious views— the pro- 
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pagandiam of the Wind doctrine; and he caused hymns 
to be sung in praise of ^Eolus in temple and* church, in 
musjid and tabernacle. 

What a beautiful religion it is,” he used to say, 
“ and how very simple ! There is no God but the God 
of Wind, and Blowhard is his Infidlible Prophet. This is 
revelation par excellence, the Veda of Vedas, the Koran 
of Korans, the quintessence of all religious truth !” 

From time unmemorial, the Pingalees were wor- 
shippers of stocks and stones. A ridiculous allegory 
underlay their sys'tem of religious belief. The In- 
visible was worsliipped in divers visible forms. The 
multitude who could form no abstract idea of Supreme 
Intelligence were accustomed to derive their idea of it 
from its concrete manifestations. Amongst other di- 
vinities, the Lord of the Universe was worshipped . by 
them. A ruth or wooden car was iisually set apart for the 
use of the deity, in wliich he took his airing once a year, 
drawn by enthusiastic hosts of dev^otees. This was of 
course monstrous. They had no business whatever to 
profess any religion but that of the said Infallible Prophet. 
Conscience is like a clock, wliich, to be well regulated, 
must be periodically wound up. Unfortunately, since 
the fall of Maharajah Soorja Dowlatia, no efforts in this 
direction were made by the succeeding monarchs, and 
the result was, that the conscience of the nation 
sadly needed oiling to lubricate its action. The Lord 
God of earth and sky was worshipped instead of the 
God of Wind or at any rate Ms Apostle, the Lord of the 
land. The latter naturally regarded the omission as 
a personal affront, a species of disloyalty to his throne 
which deserved to be put do^vn by the strong arm of 
power. His duty dictated interference. Burnhard in- 
flamed his heart. The God of Wind wMspered in Ms ear 
“budge.” Then commenced a rutliless crusade against 
I'vths. Blowhard issued a strong manifesto — a thunder- 
ing anathema against the prevaihng belief. “ His Sapient 
Highness,” it said, “had observed with no less regret 
than surprise that a portion of his subjects were inconsi- 
derate enough still to follow their old ancestral faitM 
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His experience in other parts of the world tended to she w 
that there was an inseparable connection between church 
and state, and that the religion of the sovereign was 
everywhere the religion of the people. In ringal, 
strangely enough, this was not the case. His Sapient 
Highness was not disposed to attach blame to any 
particular individual for this. Probably the existing 
state of religious conservatism was due to the absence 
of a proper regulation, under state.direction, of the national 
conscience, to which ancient, cobwebs of thought necessarily 
cluiig in all their entanglement "of dirt. But His 
Sapient Highness thought that the time had come when 
he could no longer permit the exercise in his territories of 
a faith of which the number of adherents was as nothing 
compared with those of the population who professed 
other more rational forms of belief. Although he was 
not so very deep in statistics as he was in all other 
branches of human and celestial learning, stUl he was 
unwilling to believe that on this point his information 
could possibly be erroneous. This being admitted, hiS' 
Sapient Highness felt called upon, in virtue of his mis- 
sion as a royal reformer, to extirpate the degrading worship 
from Pingal. He was determined that there should 
be no more ruths ; for religion was clearly one of the 
elegant arts, and it was blasphemous to allow those ugly, 
unwieldy cars to pollute the earth with their presence. 
The same remark still more strongly applied to the divinity 
who owned the equipage. Without the usual complement 
of limbs, that is to sa^, without ai’ms — witliout legs ; 
with a flat face and a still flatter nose ; with a receding 
forehead and a protruding belly ; he was the archetype 
of all that was at once most hideous and imbecile 
in creation. His Sapient Highness could not believe 
that such a burlesque of the divinity was seriously wor- 
shipped in his dominions, and he therefore commanded 
that the mock god should be at once demolished. In res- 
ponse, however, to the wishes of the people, he was prepar- 
ed to sanction some modified form of worship ; — ^he was 
even prepared to grant a large allotment from the public 
exchequer for the construction in lieu of ruths of go-carts 
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propelled by steam, provided His Sapient Highpess was the 
object of that worship, and was drawn in those go-carts, 
during his annual tours, by all the Rajahs in his realm.” 

Every year he published a book called the Political 
Bagpipe in which his gubernatorial exploits were sounded 
with deafening clamour. From these books, it was abund- 
antly clear that he had the highest respect for one person, 
whom he considered as the greatest, wisest, and best of 
mankind, and that person was — ^his own precious self. 

His educational, scheme was reckoned by his admir- 
ers as the comer stone of his fame, — the sheet anchor of 
his reim, — ^the immortal fruit of Ins inspired judgment. 
It was his opinion, and he held fast to it through good 
and evil report, that the legs which support the body 
deserved more cultivation than the head., He strongly 
condemned all education which aimed at developing the 
mental faculties instead of locomotive vigor as education 
turned topsyturvy, reeling drunk, stark mad. He insist- 
ed on his education minister encouraging by every means in 
his power all kinds of pedal exercises — walking, running, 
leaping, jumping, and what not — amongst the alumni of the 
public schools, and the head of each student was ordered 
to be filled with Wind, copious supplies of which were 
promised, whenever required, from the grand repository 
in the royal noddle. Nor did he stop here. Instructions 
were issued to the educational authorities to devise 
the best means for the restoration of that important 
limb which philosophers assert once formed the caudal 
appendage of primeyal humanity ; and all his officers 
were directed to encourage its development under ' most 
liberal conditions. For it was justly held, that power of 
locomotion would be greatly promoted and the kingdoms 
of the world immensely benefited by the reproduction of 
the limb in question. A short hymn composed by Blow- 
hard, on tms. subject, was deservedly admired by his 
contemporaries. It ran as follows: — 

With tail the finny tribe is blest, 

By e’en the tadpole ’tis possest ; 

The beasts and birds sport it behind, * 

All^all, alas 1 save human kind. 
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Bestore it, cliurlish Gods ! restore 

c 

The pensile limb— we need it sore— 

To climb the wall, or tree, or hill, 

* Or clear the hedge, or curling rill. 

Though there was no visible addition to the corpo- 
real frame in the expected direction of any man, woman 
or child in Pingal, there was nevertheless sufficient ma- 
nifestation of it to indicate the presence in spirit of 
the caudal member in many of the elect in the kingdom. 

No prince ever had the interests, of his subjects more 
at heart than Maharajah Blowhard. Fully sensible that 
over-population was a most prolific source of national 
misery, he determined to check it in his territories, and 
was most unremitting in his exertions in that direc- 
tion. To combat the evil most effectually, he formed an 
alliance with a dreadful ^iant called Fevero, who lived, 
according to some, in the air, while according to others, 
in the country of Waterlog. 

This monster made his appearance in Pingal every 
year during the rains, and, sifter making sad havoc 
amongst the inhabitsuits, wonld depart with the setting 
m of cold weather, which had the same effect on him as 
morning is supposed to have on Lucifer and his night- 
wandering train. Of course, to quiet the fears of his 
people, Blowhard would make a show of fighting Fevero ; 
General Sawbones with a small army under him was 
always sent to meet the giant, but, acting on a well im- 
ders^d programme, like Soorja Dowlatia’s forces, that 
army always went over to the enemy. 

Another expedient to which he had recourse for the 
accomplishment of his humane object was remarkable for 
its ingenuity. He established the institution of total 
abstinence from all substantial diet, the people being 
required to feed on air, a diet which, in the opinion of the 
Maharajah, was deemed to be at once most nutritious 
and least heavy. As many siHy persons were disposed 
to object to this inexpensive reform which ought to have 
commended itself to their understandings, if not to their 
stomachs, as involving the least exertion of sinew and 
muscle, elaborate schemes of taxation were devised for the 
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purpose of curtailing their means of traditionary subsis* 
tence; for it was very wisely held that, wherf the people 
could not afford to pay for a substantial diet, they would 
be obliged to live upon the volatile fluid prescribed by 
their sovereign. 

He accordingly placed SaUioman’s seal upon every 
Pingalee’s money chest, containing in most cases an 
immense live stock of cockroaches, which were supposed 
to yield golden eggs, just as the village scjenay-gach was 
supposed to be a pagodah tree, each- shake of which 
brought down gold foohurs to its lucky owner. 

Blowhard was particularly strong in his public 
works. With the proceeds of his multifarious taxes, he 
covered the land with a beautiful network of roads which 
went, — 

Over marshes, and over dreary fens, 

■ Through wilds, through paddy fields, into savage dens. 

At length, when the whole was completed,, he wept 
because he md no more roads to construct. But a bold 
spirit is seldom without resource, — some grand conception 
or other always terminates in a stupendous birth. This 
was exactly the case with Blowhard. After looking about 
him for sometime — ^glancing from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven — ^his imagination bodied forth the unseen 
form of a road to the moon. He determined, by hook or 
by crook, at aU hazards, to carry the bold project into 
execution. He anticipated immense advantages to his 
kingdom from the establishment of a communication 
witii the lunar world ; and what would not the fother of 
his people do for their lasting welfare? He always grate- 
fully acknowledged the genim influence of C3mthia as be- 
ing unto him what water is unto the finny world, — ^the 
element of vitalifyin which he lived, and moved, and 
had his being. Under that influence, his mind was en- 
abled to conceive a multiplicity of schemes which were 
the wonder and admfration of contemporary monarchs, — 
schemes redolent of moony iiispiratibn — ^and not more 
remarkable for their originality tiian the philantiiropy 
which they breathed. 
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** What ab Eldorado of wealth,”, he said to Bumhard^ 
** this road will open to my people! What a. nirade. of 
love it will prove when completed ! To ages hence^ 
like the Pharaohs’ pyramids, . it will remain an eternal 
monument of my prowess and wisdom and gloiy.” He 
. threw his whole heart and soul into this scheme. He 
was particularly anxious to enjoy an occasional teii a tM 
with his Mend the man in the moon, — ^to learn person- 

al observation what course of administration was follow- 
ed in. the lunar world, -^what systems of taxation and 
education obtained there,— to bring down a few of its 
wise inhabitants in order to make them his legislative 
councillorSj — aye, to take up his kingdom and all and 
tack the whole on to one of its horns. Indeed, his ex- 
citement on the subject at length became so intense that,: 
one fine night, unable to control his impatience, he got 
to the terrace of t;he palace, and determined to piake a 
grand effort to reach the moon. But, unfortunately, an 
erring Providence had forgotten to bless him With a 
pair of wings, though he needed them more sorely than 
the whole race of psalm-singing cherubs and seraphs, 
if we might judge ^m the good use he daily made of 
icart-loads of goose quills. He was in a fix. He knew 
not what to do. At length it occurred to him that the 
tendency of gas was to mount upwards ; and as there was, 

. happily, a precious large quantity of it stored in his head, 

' he might safely make an attempt to rise alofib in air. 
But he skipped and Msked and leapt and jumped — all to 
no purpose. The stem law of gravitation every time 
brought him back to the ground. He was very ang^ 
with the law of gravitation and wanted to fight it. Hb 
■was ang^ with the earth for not relaxing that law in his 
fav<>r. He stamped it with his foot nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times. He resolved to rectify the mistake of a 
blundering Creator. He was angry with the sun for 
maintaining in their integrity the physical forces of at- 
traction and repulsion which bound the earth with iron 
fetters to its orbit. He'wished he could hold the entire; 
rolar system in his: armpit. But all this was, somehow or 
other, impracticable : he was compelled to abandon the 
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of Maharajah Bhwhard. 

desim o£ visiting the moon in the flesh, of plimting the 
standard of old Pingal in the lunar, to redress the 
balance of the terrestrial, world. « 

Thus reigned Maharajah Blowhard. His throne was 
adorned with all regal virtues ; and his disting^hed 
career was without a parallel in the annals of Fin^. 
Ever keenly alive to the wel&re of his subjects, he tried 
all possible and impossible schemes of Government to 
render them supremely happy. Nay, there was no such 
Word as impossible in his dictionary. And if occasionally 
he failed, his failure was more due to the frailty of our 
common human, nature than to any relaxation of efforts 
on his part. No wonder, then, that both he and his 
frvorite minister were the theme of many a -poet’s song. 
Amongst iimumerable pieces, which recounted their 
triumphs in glowing numbers, the two following might 
be quoted by way of example ; — 

Two statcsmon in one golden age ^ero bom^ 

And with lurid light Pingal did adorn ; 

. The first in restlessness of soul surpass'd, 

In supple flexibility the last.’' ; 

** Blowhard and Bumhard — both alike in mind— 

Were loving friends and fast by heav’n designed ; 

Tho one docs blast, the other bum away, 

And both with answ’ring vigor rule the day.” - 

I have done. Let me npw make my exit by bidding 
my readers — each and all, — 

Nomoshkar 1 Kolyam,!!- 

Ram Sharma, 

Madnipoor. 



A FORM OF BEAUTY. 


Fbom thb Persian of Sa'di. 

How often wakes before my eye 

In youth’s first prime that day of bliss ! 

When, as entranced, my eyes they fell 
Upon a form of loveliness^ 

Autumn wind was hot and burning— 

I was weary, sunk in grief, — 

Autumn sun was red and piercing,— 

Faint I sat and adced relief. 

Prom the shady portico 

Issued forth a form of beauty ! 

0 ! the voice of eloquence 

Describeth not such radiant beauty 1 

Seemed from gloomy shades of night 

Issuing fresh and dawning brightness' I 

Seemed the stream of life and light 

Issuing from the realms of darkness ! * 

Bearing in her snowy arms 

Cup of ice and filtered water, 

Bearing with a modest grace 

Juice of grape and sprinkled sugar. 

From the drink a fragrance issued,— 

Might be of the rose distilled,— 

From the blossom of her cheeks. 

Might be some sweet drops instilled ! 


* The Mohammedans bdieve that the stream oflifeissues from monn- 
iains of darkness, a beautiM metaphorical admission probably of our com- 
plsie ignorance of our origin. 
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!rhint of lips was soon allayed, ^ 

Freshening strength I soon did gather, 

Thirst of heart the maiden waked 
Streams of rivers cannot smother I 

Happy youth, whose eye each morning 
Opes upon a face so lovely I 
Happy youth, whose night’s last glances 
Close upon a face so lovely 1 

Jntoxicatioii from the rod wine 
Ceases when night fades away, 

IntQzication with such beauty 

Ceases not till Judgment Day ! 


REPLIES TO QUERE I. BHET MAROCHA. 

11 . 

To THE Editor of Mooeebjbe’b Magazine. 

Sir, 

Allow me to make the following suggestion with regard to 
the origin of the words, Bhet Marocha. 

The word Maro^ may be a compotmd of mara and cha ; 
mara being a corruption of (temple), and c4a, that of 
(to see).— ^e word mara is still used in some parts of the Jdhdndr 
odd Sub-Division in the district of Hughli in we sense of Matidor 
pa. People there, I have learnt, use such phrases as ahiva mara 
and ahetcdd mara. I think irf? i^ derived from in the 

same way as ^ and from. 

^ aiid iKl, respectively ; the letter . 
(*f) being eliminated in the same way as the letters (^) and (^), 
and iff9^, and the (ir) becoming ('g|), just as 
the (^) and M of and have become ^ and «t1« 

According to this view of the origin of the word it would mean 
— seeing the temple. 

. It is not alto^tber unlikely that ryots in times goneby 
need to make their bridegrooms and brides visit the temples of 
their landlords* &miik g(^ and goddesses and there present some 
Dananif Bhet or gift ; and that tl^ gift has in course of time 
grown to what Marocha now u. 

Bbgiwgdnqe, Yonr*s faithfully 

Januaiyf 1873. A Reader. 



NURSE CHARLOTTE TO GEORGY BABA. 


A LULLABY. 

It is the hoar of midnight deep ; 

And earth and air are hushed in sleep : 

Y ea — Naturo'e quiet as m deatl), 

Nor throbs her pulse nor flows her breath ! 

Now Grief her limbs in slumber steeps^ 
And but Remorse ncr vigils keeps ; ^ 

No sound disturbs the silent air, 

Save the owlet’s scrcaoung here and there. 

$ 

Amidst this calm lo ! yonder child 
Is tossing now his bed Acets wild ; 

While thus his nurse in accents mild, 
Singeth to him — ^that restless child. 

Sleep, little one I Sleep calmly here ; 

Thy nursey’s by — ^there’s nought to fear : 
No ogre will molest thee, dear I 
Nor goblin vile while I am near. 

This mansion lofty— spacious— flne^ 
These acres broad^ all— all are thine ; 

’Tis thine the rod of power to sway^ 

O’er millions bom but thee t’ obey ! 

. << Why restless then 7 what aileth thee 7 
Thy pillow’s soft as soft could be ; 

Of cygnet’s down the bod is made 
On which, fortune’s child ! thou art laid. 

Bom thou wast*’neath a cold, bleak sky, 
Where balmy southwinds never sigh ; 
Where wrapt in mists and snowy fli&es, 
Hoar Winter rules thy land o’ cakes ! 



Nurse CharloUe 'io Georgy Baba. 

*‘fiat fates’ propitious, kind decree 
Hath here, dear one I transplanted thee. 
Where all is warm and soft and bright. 
And natnre’s robed in splendid light. 

“Why restless then? what ails thoc, say ? 

My charms will drive thy pangs sway. 

Is it thou dresmost, dreamost still. 

Of Doctor Northbrook’s last bitter pill 7 

“Or of the bones which whit’n the earth? 
Or of the lightless, cheerless hearth, 

Where once in peace, the rustic pair 
Discussed their homely Jragal fare ? 

“ Or of the cries the welkin rend 7 
Or of the sighs the dying send? 

From hamlets fair where Death in glee 
Holds his destructive revelry 7 

‘‘ Oh 1 mind not, heed not, dear one I these 1 
Oh ! perish ail of fell disease ! 

Let Death’s swift shafts the country clear, 
Enough the Qrim King knocks not here I 

“Hush’d is the land in stillness, dearl 
Sleep, little one; sleep calmly here; 
Georgy shtil have,' for morning mess, 

Such dainty dishes made of cess! ’’ 

The nurse she ceaseth now her strain; 

Her song hath not been sung in vain: 

The song with which the nursey dear 
Essayed to lull her infant care. 

He slumbers now — ^that restless child, 

His limbs^are still, his face is mild ; 

But e’en in sleep his lips express 

Borne sounds resemblmg ‘cess — cess — cess 1’ 



A FUNERAL SERMON. 

Oh I kiss the rod with cheerful grace, 

Nor fret thy mind, nor cloud thy face 
With boiling rage, or darkening grief, 

But kiss the rod of him thy chief. 

Our judgments always are not right, 
Eclipses shade the god of light, 

Through error lies our mortal way. 

Not oft illumed by reason’s ray. 

There is cloud-speck in the clearest sky, 
There is mote in each piercing eye ; 

What oft as right we fondly view. 

Is grievous wrong in tempting hue. 

Go, bum thy bantling all resigned. 

Go, blot its mem’ry from thy mind ; 

Oh ! hope not, sigh not, try not thou, 

To raise what’s pulseless, lifeless now. 

Lie it for ever, ever still— 

That hated Frankenstein of 111 I 
Death follow’d fast the monstrous birth, 
Commit dust to dust, earth to earth 1” * 


* ^ CTt»f I Hanbotl fforibol /— P. D. 
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. BUSINESS CONDITIONS iND PABTICpLAES 

or 

HOOKE&JEE'S MAOiEINE. 

An impression seems to have got abroad^— fiiom the price of 
the Magazine marked-on each number on the cover, namelj 
Bs. 1-8, and for special ntmbersBs. 2, — that onr price is rather 
high. Nothing conld be more unfounded. The price put on the 
cover is for non-subscribers only. For the rest, our rates of sube- 
cription, considering the number of pages, the number of lines per 
page (ours is dose print.no< spread outwit the help of spaces and 
leads ) and the quality of paper we give, not to speak of we quality 
of our contents, nor of an occasional Extraordinary, or an illue-' 
tration, as in this number, — considering too that wc shrink from no 
expense to present variety and richness of literature, giving as we 
invariably do more than the stipulated number of pages, 60 — our 
rates, we say, for these reasons, do not yet, tvith all economy, 
cover even the bare expenses, and are not likely for a long time to 
come to do so unless we public accord a more generous support. 
Can anything be more moderate than the following : — 

Bates of Subscbiption of Mookebjbe’s Magazine. 

Town Ddivery. By Pott, 

For one year in advance ... Bs< 8 0 Bs. 9 8 

,, . halt a year ,, ... ,,6 0 „ 6 12 

„ every number „ 1 4 „ 1 8 

„ one year in arrears ... „ 15 0 ,>18 0 

„ half a year „ ... „ 7 0 „ 8 8 

We reserve onr right not to supply the magazine if subs-' 
cription be not paid in. advance. 

.The above Bates are, however, provisional. We mean to 
raise them not long hence, though we shall allow every advantage 
in our power to those who subscribe before the Bates are enhan- 
ced, and particularly to our old patrons. 

It is expected that in cases in which we are involved in eor^ 
respondence with subscrilK^rs in the country they will in fairness 
remit the postage incurred by ns, even though it bo half an anna. 

Subscribers are also request^ to notify their change of resi- 
dence, as also to intimate the place whore the Magazine is to be 
delivered when their' offices or places of business remain closed 
durii^ holidays. 

To facilitate the delivery of tiro Magazine and' obviate the 
necessity of the delivery peon filing sevral times or days in sue- 
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ceBsion Hi the fiame addrtfls\>nyftiiing th^ before he can catch a 
snbBcribej, subscribers arc requested to issue instructions to their 
men to redve the Maglizine when delivered and sign the receipt. 

• In answer to numerous enquiries for Num^rs for patticu- 
lar ' months, we beg to remind subsmbers of our plan as laid down 
in the Editor’s Prospectus that the Magazine is not issued every 
montli^ but that, we issue ten numbers per annum : — ^thus our 
No. I. is dated July, No. II, September, No. III. October, 
No. IV. November, and No. V. (Christmas No. ) December, 1872, 
and No. VI. February, 1873, (we had no January No.) and the 
present Na VII. is for March ; — ^that, of course, those who subs- 
cribe for six months are entitled to 5 Numbers. Subscribers, 
udll, accordingly, please to satisfy themselves of the consecutive 
Numbers and not trouble themselves about the Months of the 
year. 

In reply to enquiries and orders for No I., we beg to say 
that we are unable just now to supply it as the whole of the im- 
pression has been sold. Not wishing to disappoint the public 
or inconvenience those who having taken the Magazine irom No. 
II. are desirous of binding a volume from the commencement, 
we intend to print another edition of No I. As we do not know 
the number of copies we should print to bo able to meet the de- 
mand that might arise, we beg to Bequest that those who want No. 
I. will be pleased to send tlieir orders without delay for registry. 

We want respectable Agents in all parts of the East to help 
the circulation of our Joumsil. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Per quarter page....'. Rs. 6 0 0 

„• half page „ 8 0 0 

» page „ 12 0 0 

BERIGNY & Co. 

■ . > • * 

m THE PRESS. 

.The Wobks op Sir William Jones. 

To be published in parts. 

Size — Royal Svo^ pp. 48 per Part. 

Price to stibscribers — 8 As. per each part. 

PuBLisHEBS,— B erigny & Oo., 12, Lal Bazaab, 
Calcuttai] 
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THE SONG OF THE PLOUQH. 

« 

Oh Gkxl I I can endure no more 

This crushing load of tax and toil ; 

Is this the curse of being poor-^ 

Thy curse on those who. till the soil ? 

Ah me I it is a fearful life 

To know no hope, no gleam of joy, — 

To wage a sharp, eternal strife 

With ills that flesh and ^ul destroy ! 
Strike hard the turf, oh drive the ploughshare deep, 
And sow that Wealth your harvests all may reap ! 

2 

They say Creation's fair.and bright, 

The sun and moon and stars above— 

All — all arc things of joy and light, • 

Of joy and light and hope and love. 

But the earth is hard, the snn is hot. 

Boar witness, my worn limbs and frame ! 

The moon and stars — 1 know them not — 

1 scai^ can -give a thought to them I 
Strike hard the tnrf, oh drive ^ ploughshare deep, 
And sow that Wealth your ban^ests all may reap ! 

KEW SEU1K8 Ko. VIlli CATiOUTTA. 
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The Song of the Plough. 

3 

9 

Day after day in weary round, 

I work and work and work away, 

Or on the stony, scalding ground, 

Or deep in water or in clay. 

Till earth and sky all seem to whirl 

Around confused in th’ reeling brain ; — 

As in a fevered dream they twirl 

And dance, and dance and twirl again ! 
Strike hard tlio turf, oh drive the ploughshare deep, 
And sow that Wealth your harvests all may reap ! 

4 

Above — below, in earth and sky. 

For me their beauties vainly glow ; 

Unheard the birds all carol by. 

Unseen the flow’rs around me blow ! 

What is that thing called joy on earth. 

That curls in smile the lips and eyes ? 

Where is it seen, or has its birth, 

In this dark ^lo of tears and sighs ? 
Strike hard the turf, oh drive the ploughshare deep. 
And sow that Wealth your harvests all may reap ! 

5 

Onward through life, 1 toil and sweat, — 

I sweat and toil, — again — again. 

From early dawn to evening late. 

In heat and cold, in sun and rain. 

Bnt still beneath the tyrant’s rack, 

I drag a wretched life away; 

With scarce a rag to hide my back. 

With scarce a ineal to bless the day. 
Strike hard the turf, oh drive the plou ghs hare deep. 
And sow that Wealth your harvests all may reap 1 
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6 

Still bj my toil I scarcu can earn 

So much as ANNAS TWO a day;* 

On this I yet must live, and learn, 

Besides, my rent and CESS to pay ! 

What with the landlord’s dreadtiil tool — 

Too oft alas ! a heartless clod, — 

And the tax-gatherer’s scorpion rule, 

I’m fleeced and fleeced and fleeced, niy God 1 
Strike hard the tuif, oh drive tlie ploughshare deep, 
And sow that Wealth your harvests all may reap ! 

7 

Breathe I beneath free Albion’s sway ? 

Ah no I the scourge too well I feel ; 

A hundred years have passed away, 

Yet sink I deeper, deeper still I 
A pica for cess — I want not roads ! 

They 're thorny to the voiceless poor ! 

Albion ! Bemove these madd’ning goads ! 

All bloodless, I can blefed no more ! 

Strike hard the turf, oh drive the ploughshare deep, 
And sow that Wealth your harvests all may reap ! 


* About three pence in English coinage, — the average of the Indian laborer's 
daily wages in Bengal, if always and in every district so much. In the North- 
Western Provinces it is ««f so much. In several other Provinces and remote 
districts where very little coin passes in circulation, it is certainly much less, 
though the people there generally live in more comfort than their brethren in 
Bengal And yet the latter, decimated as they are being by a dreadfol epidemic 
fever which carries off thousands every year, just os they >rore recovering from 
the effects of the Great Orissa and Bengal Famine of 1865, have been marked 
by their paternal rulers, ^no doubt from ah overflowing regard for their happi- 

ness— for tremendous local taxes, unknown in the former history of the Province, 
cruelly unjust in their incidence, and wholly unjustifled by the present condition 
of the peasantry. 



THE STUDY OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 


A S yet no serious attempt appears to have been made 
■^to estimate the value of Hindu Thought and its 
influence on the progress of civilization. It is generally 
assumed that outside the limits of India, Hindu Civili- 
zation has exercised little influence. Perhaps the assump- 
tion is, on the whole, correct. The intellectual relations 
of Grefece and through it, of Europe, to Indite will perhaps 
never admit of being fully cleared up. But apart from 
the question of its influence on the world at large, the 
history of the Hindu Intellect has a value of its own 
which has been but imperfectly recognised. If Europe 
presents to the student the more perfect type of civili- 
zation, Inda oflers to him the more instructive though 
less interesting study of arrested development and decay. 
The intellectual history of Europe bears to that of India 
the same relation as physiology does to pathology ; while 
the one presents the richer field for the investigation of 
the laws of the healthy and vigorous growth of civilization, 
the other fiimishes greater facilities of 8tud3dng it under 
the conditions of disease and death. 

The study of Sanskrit is making its way in Europe, 
and the history and the literature of India occupy, it 
is satisfactory' to know, a considerable share of the attention 
of her scholars at the present day. But it is to be regretted 
that the literature of Indian m^dhology and ritual should 
engross the attention of the learned, to the exclusion of 
the higher forms of intellectual activity which were deve- 
loped at a later period of Hindu history. It must, of co- 
urse, be. admitted, that Hindu mythology is a subject of 
universal interest on account of its real or supposed affinity, 
to the primitive beliefs of all the Aryan races, while 
Hindu Philosophy has no higher claim than that which 
arises from its being exclusively Indian. To us, indeed, 
who are the children of the soil, Hindu Philosophy is a far 
more important study than Hindu my'thology. To us the 
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nearer and more local is of greater interest than that which 
is the common property of all nations, and the real signi* 
ficance of which is lost in the dim shades of remote 
imtiquity. 

We have not, however, ^ any means shown any readi* 
ness to recognise Hindu Philosophy as an important 
branch of study. It is, indeed, still taught with reverence, 
and learnt with awe, in the secluded tok of Nadiyd and 
other seats of ancient learning, but the philosophy of the 
tola is the most barren and unprofitable study in which 
the human intellect can engage itself. PMosophy as 
taught by the pandits, is simply a storehouse of verbal 
quibbles, and high proficiency in it is considered synony- 
mous with high proficiency in the art of profitless wrang- 
ling. Why Jagadisa should have used nine letters where 
he might have used five, or of how many significations an 
ambiguous word in GadMhara’s Commentary can admit, 
are regarded as the highest problems of which it is allow- 
ed to the human intellect to attempt the solution. The 
sum of useful human knowledge would in no way be dimi- 
nished, if by some fortunate accident, the philosophy of 
the tola disappeared from the face of the earth. 

There are two aspects in which the natives of India 
can regard the study of Hindu Phifosophy. We can study 
it for its own sake, — for the philosophical knowledge 
which it will yield. We can also study it for the sake of 
the light it can throw on the past history of India,— on 
the great social changes of which it has often been the 
cause and often the consequence. It will be generally 
admitted that at the present day, in the full blaze of the 
light which the science and the philosophy of Europe 
pours upon us, the value of Hindu Philosophy, for the 
sake of the knowledge of Nature which it can impart, is 
insignifiewt. 

The principal value of Hindu Philosophy consists in 
its bearings on history and on sociology. As the great 
causes wmch have innuenced^the destiny of India, which 
have moulded the national cliaracter, taught the Hindu to 
despise the blessings of existence and to look upon in- 
action as the ideal of human happiness ; as causes in short 
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to which very great deal of the characteristics of 
national life may well be referred, the importance of the 
philosophical doctrines of India cannot be overestimated. 
There are, however, no indications of any tendency among 
native scholars to take up the study in earnest Natives 
of India, so far as they have hitherto interested them* 
selves in its past history, have generally followed in the 
wake of Europeans, throwing little handiuls* of materials 
upon the structures reared by the giants of another clime. 
It is a painful proof of the absence of, originality and vigor 
in the intellectual character of the natives of the present 
'day that we little relish pursuits which are not sanctioned 
by the example and the approval of Europeans ; that we 
dare not ascend heights which they have not attempted to 
climb. The traces of European footprints must encour- 
age us in any journey we undertake; we lack the courage 
— ^not the ability — to venture upon an untrodden path. 
There is always present to us a morbid dread of failure 
which itself is a powerful cause of failure. 

Hindu Philosophy has not been wholly neglected in 
Europe. But its spirit has never been seized — ^it remains 
to be understood. Natives of the country alone can fall 
into grooves of thought which they imbibe with their 
earliest education, but which appear unintelligible and 
grotesque to the foreigner. The study of Hindu Philo- 
sophy in Europe has therefore been barren of results. It 
is, on the other hand, pursued by a certain section of 
native scholars with life-long devotion, but only as the 
science and the art of verbal quibbling. Here, too, has 
the study of Hindu Philosophy been bareen of results. 
Natives who have fitted themselves for the work by that 
wider culture which a complete acquaintance with Europe- 
an science alone can impart, are in a position peculiarly 
suited for giving to Hindu Philosophy its proper position 
in the history of human achievements. 

But no study is likely to be firuitful of results if 
carried on without a system. The majority of those who 
pursue knowledge for its own sake pursue it after an 

* Eveiy native of India mast remember with pride that there is at least one 
remarkable exceptk>n to whom such language cannot apply. 
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aimless and desultory fashion. An aimless and desultory 
pursuit of knowledge may be productive of good in other 
cases, but in the case of Hindu Philosophy it can lead to 
no good whatever. Hindu Philosophy must be studied 
with certain definite objects or not studied at all. My 
object in the present paper is to suggest some of the 
leading points on which attention shoidd be bestowed in a 
special manner. 

I. The relation qf Hindu Philosophy to Hindu My- 
thology . — A sort of hazy perception that Hindu Mytholo^ 
is in a great measure the parent of Hindu Philosophy is 
not wanting among those who have bestowed any atten- 
tion on either. It is again believed on the other hand, 
that the philosophical systems arose out of that reaction 
against the mythological religion which culminated in 
Buddhism, and that while some systems were aggressive 
and hostile to the national religion, others aimed at its 
conservation, and attempted to rebuild the fabric of sup- 
erstition on rational foundations. All this may be true, 
perhaps is so, but the great problems of history still 
remain unexplained. How is it that we find a cumbrous 
mythology and an absurd ritual flojirishing gaily side by 
side with enlightened rationalism and searching scepti- 
ckm, nay, not only flourishing side by side with them, but 
riding triumphant over both ? Again, without questioning 
the general afliliation of philosophy to mythology, it is of 
great importance to trace how each individual myth 
developed itself into a philosophical idea. Lastly, it is of 
still greater moment to ascertain, if we can, the national 
modes of thought common both to philosophy and to 
mythology, which gave its distinctive character to each 
and which influence the national character even at the 
present day. 

I will try to explain what I mean by an illustration. 
We find the principle of triple existence running through- 
out both Hindu Philosophy and Hindu Mythology. The 
Supreme Soul has, in pMosophy, the threefold attributes 
of Goodness (satuKij) Passion (rajas) and JDarkness (tamos). 
Next, as separate impersonations of each of these three 
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attributes of the Supreme Soul, we have the Paurdnie 
Trinity, Brahmd, Vishnu and Siva. This trinity has no 
existence in Vedic literature, but there we find another 
trinity as the more primitive representatives of the 
Paurknic Triad, viz., Agni, Vdyu and Surya. (Nirukta 

These, again, in their turn represent the Light. Agni 
the terrestrial light, Yayu the light of the atmosphere, 
and Surya the fight of the sW.f This triple light is 
traced through the Nirukta (XII., 19,) to the three steps 
of Vishnu in the Rig Veda. The following is the expla- 
nation firom the Nirukta : — 

“Vishnu strides over this, whatever exists. He 
plants his step in three-fold manner, i. e. for a threefold 
existence, on earth, in the atmosphere, and in the sky 
according to Sakpuni.|” 

The verse in the Rig Veda which. is explained here is 
as follows: — 

“ Vishnu strode over this ( universe ) ; in three 
plaiices he planted his step:” dbc.§ 

So that here at least we can trace a philosophical 
idea to its source in a myth in the Rig Veda. No other 
intelligible explanation can be oflered how philosophy 
came to announce so ^cifiil a doctrine as that of the 
three attributes of the Supreme Being. 

He who will write the history of Hindu ascetidsm, 
fi»m its first appearance in the Vedic Theology to its 
inost complete development in the Buddhistic philosophy, 
will earn a title to the gratitude of India. Lecky has 
shown, with a power of gloomy narration rarely sur- 
passed, the evil influence of asceticism' upon the destinies 
of mediseval Europe, but no country in the world 1^ 
suffered more deeply firom its baneful power than India. 
Both the mythology and the philosophy were intensely 
imbued with the ascetic spirit. Buckle has shown how the 
imposing aspects and unconquerable forces of natore 
create superstition. Imagination invest s these mysterious 

* Unir’s StmArit Texts, IV., p. 67, et seq. 
flUd. 

1 lUd p. 66. 
jlWdp.64. 
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powers of nature with human volition and ijuperhuman 
caprice and aptitude for mischief. After man has once 
assumed their unlimited capacity for taking oifence, his 
next step is to assume that they are constantly offended 
at intentional and unintentional human actions. Hence 
arises the sense of Sin. The sense of Sin leads to Pen- 
ance. ^i'^rathful divinities must be appeased by suitable 
expiations. When man is unable to rise to the lofty 
doctrine of Repentance, the only form which penance can 
assume is that of physical privation. Hence the rise of 
asceticism in Hindu religion. 

Philosophy, seeking a loftier ideal and proceeding on 
a more rational basis, discarded the notion of Sin. But 
the same causes were at work. The mighty energies of 
nature worked with impressive force on every side. 
With no more than the appliances of primitive life, exis- 
tence was felt to be a burden in a climate and a country 
which overpowered human poAvers and neutralized hu- 
man energies. What had appeared to the theologian as 
the vengeful action of offended divinities appeared to the 
philosopher as the omnipotent but natural causes of 
human misery. Hence in philosophy the sense of Suffer- 
ing took the place of the sense of &in. These two no- 
tions, the sense of suffering ana the sense of sin, run 
side by side throughout Hindu Pliilosophy and Hindu 
Mythology respectively. The end and aim of the Sdn- 
khya is the Cessation of Pain by the Cessation of all Ex- 
perience. The Buddhist, not satisfied with the Cessation 
of Experience, aims at the Annihilation of the Experienc- 
ing Soul as the only effectual means of securing freedom 
from misery to man. The Vedanta declines to believe 
that so much apparent misery can be real and resolves 
existence into a mass of illusions. The Yogin in the 
madness of despair constructs a fiinciful macUnery for 
conquering the powers of nature. Everywhere the 
philosopher labours under an- overwhelming sense of 
human miseiy and directs all his efforts against it. The 
vast field over which these two leading notions, the no- 
tion of sin and the notion of suffering, have spread, mv- 
ing rise to asceticism, to fiitalisin, to apathy in politics 

2 
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and to sen£||uality in poetry, ih one of the most interesting 
subjects of study with which the Hindu can occupy 
himself. 

11. The rdation of Hindu Philosophy to true Science. 
It must be borne in mind that Philosophy in India had 
never the restricted signification attached to it in modem 
Europe, but was co-extensive in meaning with the know* 
ledge of Nature. Philosophy therefore included Science. 
The Hindu laboured under the disa4vantage of an erro- 
neous method. An intense theological spirit rarely leads 
to anything but the deductive method, and the Hindu 
method was almost solely and purely deductive. Obser- 
vation and Experiment were considered beiieath the dig- 
nity of Philosophy and Science. Nor is even deduction 
as a rule pushed on its legitimate consequences. First 
principles arc assumed on no grounds, and with the most 

S rfect weapons of deductive logic at his. command, the 
indu thinker contents himself with the most fancifiil in- 
ferences. Mighty glimpses of truth reveal themselves to 
. men of almost inspired intellect, but the Hindu sage will 
not follow them out to their legitimate consequences. 

When the gardeners of Florence found that the column 
of water in the water-pump will not rise to any greater 
height than thirty-two feet, the idea of the atmostphere 
exerting a pressure upon the water outside flashed upon 
Torri^li like an inspiration. But Torrricelli did not 
stop at the inspired thought. “ If the pressure of the 
atmosphere sustained a column of air,’^ he reasoned, 
“it ought to sustain a column of mercury also.” He 
experimented with a glass tube filled with mercury, 
which verified his conclusion. Here was a splendid 
triumph, but European energy of thought would not stop 
here. Pascal argued, that ii the atmosphere supports 
the mercurial column, the higher we ascend the lower 
ought the column to sink. Pascal took a barometrio 
column to the Puy de Dome and the column sank. 

A Hindu Ph^sopher in Torricelli’s place would have 
contented hims^ with simply announcing in an iqihoristic 
mtra tbftt ah* had weight. No measure of the quan^ 
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tity of its pressure would have been given ; no experiment 
would have been made with the mercury ; no Hindu Pas- 
cal would have ascended the Himalayas with a barometric 
column in hand. To take a parallel case. The diurnal 
rotation of the earth is shadowed forth in the Aitareya 
firahmana.* Arya Bhatta distinctly affirms it. “ The 
starry firmament is fixed,” says he, “ it is the earth wliich,. 
continually revolving, produces the rising and the setting 
of the constellations and the planets.f ” In addition to 
this, the apparent annual motion of the sun and the peri- 
odical motion of the planets were well known. The only 
legitimate deduction from the combination of these three 
facts, viz., the diurnal rotation of the earth, the fixity of 
the heavenly bodies, and the apparent annual motion of 
the sun, was the heliocentric theory. But the heliocen- 
tric theory was never positively put forward — ^never 
sought to be proved — ^never accepted and never followed 
out to the establishment of the further laws of the uni- 
verse. In modem Europe, the announcement of the Co- 
pemican theory rendered certain the future discovery of 
the laws of Kepler and of the great law of Universal 
Gravitation. In India Arya Bhatta’s remarkable announ- 
cement rendered certain that nothing further would come 
of it. . * 

Examples might be multiplied. But the point for en- 
quiry is, did India make no contribution of value to the 
sum of human knowledge ? Did no power of intellect su- 
ffice to neutralize the fatal error in method ? Is the intel- 
lectual history of India nothing but the longest page in 
that unwritten chapter of the world’s history — the history 
of human error ? , If not, if truth is still to be gleaned 
firom the recesses of Hindu philosophy, where and how 
can we find it ? What is in fact the real place of Hindu 
philosophy in the history of Science ? 

Those who follow with adrau*mg reverence Mill’s ex- 
position of the Law of Causation must be startled to find 
that the Hindu Naiydyikas arrived at precisely the same 


* Colebrooke's EasajB, ii. p. 392. 
f Dr. Haag’s TranslatioDy ii. p. 142. 
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result as Mill. The following is Mill’s definition of Cause, 
the net result of his exposition : — 

“ The cause of a phenomenon ” is “ the antecedent 
or the concurrence of antecedents on which it is invari- 
ably and unconditionally consequent. ” 

This is nearly identical with the Naiydpka’s defini- 
tion, which is as follows : — 

“ Anyaiha siddhi sunyasya niyata purvabarHta Kara- 
naticam. ” 

Literally translated it runs thus : — 

“ Being a cause is being the invariable antecedent of 
that which cannot be brought about without it. ” 

There are two elements in Mill’s definition, viz., the 
concurrence of antecedents, and the unconditionality of 
the consequent, which may at first be missed in the Sans- 
krit definition. But this defect is apparent only; The 
aphoristic form in which Hindu Philosophy was taught 
precluded the concurrence of antecedents being promi- 
nently brought forward in the definition ; it was sufficient 
that the definition did not exclude such concurrence. But 
the point is explained and illustrated at great length in 
other texts. For the unconditionality of Mill the Nydya 
substitutes an awkward periphrasis, whicli, however, in 
reality signifies unconditionedity, and is elsewhere ex- 
plained in the Nyaya to do so. Mill explains uncondi- 
tionality by the illustration afforded by the sequence of 
day and night. Night is* the invariable antecedent of 
day, but is not its cause, because if the sun did not rise 
there would be no day. Day is not, therefore, the uncon- 
ditional consequent of night. Precisely the same thing 
is meant by “ anyatha siddhi sunyasya, ’’ Day cannot be 
brought about without the rising of the sun. ; therefore 
the rising of the sun and not ni^t is the cause of day, 
though night is also the invariable antecedent of day. 
The identity of the two definitions is remarkable. 

The point for enquiry is, what measure of sterling 
gold like this can be found amid the dross of Hindu Phi- 
loBophy ? 

It is by no means so small as is generally be- 
lieved. 
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This strictly philosophical conception of the law of 
causation suggests an important point, viz., tlie recogni- 
tion of Law as the only agency in the government of the 
universe. That which specially distinguishes the supe- 
riority of modem Europe over the Europe of the past 
and over all other countries whatever, is tms unflinching 
recognition of the absolute sovereignty of Law. I have 
not space to dwell on the point, but I must indicate 
that the same spirit reigns over the higher forms of Hin- 
du thought, such as the S^khya and the Nydya. What- 
ever the character of inferior schools, such as the Mimdn- 
sd. Law is recognised as supreme in the more advanced 
systems. No divine interposition, no especial providence, 
no miracle, not even the initial Creative Act is recognised 
here. Indeed after the great law of causation has once 
been seized in a true philosophical spirit, the recognition 
of the Reign of Law must supersede all theologicdi con- 
ceptions. So it did in the superior systems of mndu Phi- 
losoplw. 

III. The effect of Hindu Philosophy on the political 
and social life of the Hindus. 

This is by far the most important point in the study 
of which enquirer into the Hindu Philosophy can engage. 
A single question, such for insttihee, as the share which 
philosophical systems like the Sdnkhya had in causing the 
birth and promoting the growth of such a stupendous social 
revolution as Buddhism, is alone of engrossing interest. 
But this portion of the subject is so important that it will 
not admit of being treated at the close of this paper. It 
must be reserved mr a future occasion. 


B. G. G. 
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1878. 

There are rumours of war and invasion, 

There are whispers across the wide sea, 
There is news of a king who iaarming, 

To conquer the land of the 
There is waving of plumes and of banners, 
Bright falchions leap forth to; the sun. 

And the trumpets announce in shall union, ' 
That the march has already legun. 

2 

Will the sons of the desert bend tamely 
Their necks to the yoke of the foe? 

Will they cringe to the haughty invaders. 

Nor strike £)r fair Freedom a blow ? 

Will they, the descendants of Timour, 

The fierce, — the unconqner’d, agree 
Like slaves to give up their proud birth right 
And forever despised to be P 

3 

No, — death is more welcome than thraldom, 

— And hark, through our passes are borne. 
The shouting of warriors assembling. 

The blast of the deep mountain horn ; 

The horsemen are mustering in thousands, 

— Each chief‘at the head of his clan,— 

•. By the banks of the mighty Sir Daria, 

On the steppes of wild Badakshan. ‘ 
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Will the war-tide roll red o’er our frontiers? 

Will the bolt of destruction be hurled ; 
And is there a chance of our seeing 

Death’s flag o’er our country unfurled ? 
— ^Are there limits to pride and ambition — ? 

Go learn from Truth’s chronicled page, 
That the insatiable thirst for conquest, 

No means upon earth can assuage. 

5 

To our Father our head we bow humbly. 

To the God of all nations we pray. 

To keep our dear land from alarms. 

And send us sweet Peace in our day ; 
To bless our good sovereign, — 0, may she 
Long, long over India reign. 

And enshrined in the hearts of her subjects. 
Our idol and empress remain 1 


0. C. Dutt. 



BHOOBONESHOREE 


OK 

The Fair Hindu Widow. 

CHAPTEB X. 

“ Bhooboneshoree,” continued Preo Nath, “ asked the 
combatants the cause of so many murders in one day. 
They seemed disinclined to satisfy her curiosity, but at 
last Chatura informed her that the tjaarrel arose from 
Mukhoda’s attempt to murder her reputation. “ Did I 
attempt, ” said Mukhoda, to murder Bhooboneshoree’s 
reputation, you bawd ? It is you and infamous Shama* 
soondory who spoke loudly against her conduct.” Cha* 
tura and Shamasoondory were not slow to retort the 
accusation, and return the abuse with interest. From 
murder and bloodshed, the combatants now proceeded to 
rake up stories reflecting on the character and antecedents 
of themselves and their ancestors through all the genera* 
tions up to the time of Bullal Sen. A nice and fluthfiil fa* 
mily history might be collected from the materials al^eir 
command. It l^ppened that in their childhood, they 
had not only learnt their hereditary science of war, but 
hiul studied their relatives’ and neigh^urs’ frmily histories 
with no inconsiderable care, and as was now plain, to 
great advantage. Ladies who did not know their own 
grand&ther’s name glided over the most interesting stories 
connected with the unmoral lives of their neighbour’s an* 
cestors up to the tenth degree, as if they were events of 
yesterday. It was not now difficult to get at the history 
of the quarrel. After Bhooboneshoree mid learnt the ge- 
neral features, she first told Chatura, who was the most 
innocent of the three, that as she (Bhooboneshoree) was 
tfis party whose character had been vilified, others nee^ 
npt quarrel about it. She had more cause to complain, 
than any other, but as she did not take any offence 
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others ought to sit content. If she could pass oyer delibc' 
rate attacks, her cousins need not mind thrusts made in 
the heat of passion. By such arguments as these she 
prevailed upon OhSitura to go home. 

“To S^masoonddry, Bhooboneshoree then addressed 
as follows: — “Cousin, I have the highest respect for your 
virtue. The simple circumstance of your wishing not to 
come in contact with me, because you considered my con- 
duct reprehensible, shows the strong moral principles 
that have been implanted in you. 1 wish I could be as 
pure as you are. From what I have just heard, I am 
proud to call you my cousin and if you do not condemn 
this poor wretched creature as incorrigible, I shall be very 
happy to count myself one of your msciples. For I can 
not associate with such an excellent lady without imbibing 
some of your principles. But although I am not as pure 
as you are known to be, I beg to assure you that the faults 
you condemn in me lie more in my head than in my heart. 
When a child, my mother used to say that I was a simple- 
ton. She even now would occasionally call me her foolish 
wild daughter. My beloved husband whose fondness for 
me led him always to magnify my good qualities and to 
extenuate my faults, would offcei^ lay the latter to the 
account of my weak understanding. So what appears re- 
prehensible in my conduct, often arises from my not 
knowing what is proper to be done. I do not say that 
my heart is entirely blameless. For I often lack moral 
coura^ to do what I know to be proper. The fear of 
wounaing other’s feelings very often leads me to omit 
what I know to be just, and to commit what I know to be 
^ong. I am generally inclined to pull well with all, be 
she good or bad, and this leads me to commit many errors. 
Iliave often endeavoured to correct this trait in my cha- 
racter, but it has struck such roots in my system, that I 
find it impossible to eradicate it. Had I been endowed 
with your firmness of character, or that repugnance to 
associate with the frail which you have, I would have 
been more righteous than I am. My unfortunate situation 
is the cause of many of my faults, or indiscretions as you 
have charitably termed them. Had the beloved partner of 

.3 
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my life been alive, he would have infused firmness where I 
was weak, 'warned me when 1 was doing wrong, and poin< 
ted out the right path when I went astray. Had I even 
a pledge of his love, I might not have ■ been so bad as I 
am. But it has pleased Heaven, for its own wise purposes 
no doubt, to deprive me of husband and child, andl am 
left in this wide world without a guide, protector or 
friend.” 

“Every body was moved. Shamasoondory who had 
iBome superior elements latent in her nature, burst into 
tears. She could hardly believe that'a lady, whom she had 
deeply injured by her vile insinuations, could be, not only 
forgiving, but so pure as not to perceive her malignity, nay 
to give her credit for virtues which she never possessed, 
ana to take upon herself blame which edie never merited. 
Suddenly catching hold of Bhooboneshoree in her arms 
and laying her cheeks over her’s which she bedewed with 
her tears, she exclaimed, “ 0 ! you angel ofpurity and inno- 
cence ! You are too good for this world. Heaven re- 
flects itself in your bosom, while your flesh and blood are 
all that belong to this earth. 1 am unworthy of you, 
I do not deserve credit for virtues which you have been 
pleased to ascribe to me. The fiiilings you have enumer- 
ated in yourself, are sd many perfections which I should 
be proud to possess. Whatever your husband or your 
mother might say, I can hardly regard your amiable 
weaknesses as so many defects. Nay, I would not like 
to see you free from them, for without them you would 
not appear so admirable as you do. Angel of a cousin ! 
you have not been guilty of any indiscretions. Had we 
been as pure as you are, we should have regarded them 
in a different light. I was really mistaken in my cons- 
truction, but you must remember that I acted from the 
purest motives.” Shamasoondory did not admit that, she 
was actuated by envy or malice. Such a confession 
could not, perhaps, be expected fix>m human nature. 
She ought at’uiy rate to have asked her cousin’s par- 
don, but this even she omitted to do, — ^probably because 
she had acted from the purest motives,-ras every one 
does, at least according to him or herself ! ' It was not 
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difficult now to prevail upon her to go home instead of 
renewing her quarrel with Mukhoda. 

“Bhooboneshoree now turned towards the latter. CH- 
tra was not correct when she said that Bhooboneshoree knew 
not how to be angry. For Bhooboneshoree’s noble fea- 
tures now assumed an expression far from amiable. Her 
eyes reflected for a minute the hues of the rainbow. 
However attractive a pretty lady, when angry, may ap- 
pear in a poet’s eyes, Bhooboneshoree’s charming face was 
rather disfigured than beautified by her momentary pas- 
sion. It appeared so foreign to her nature. The colour 
came and went up to her eyes and cheeks for a minute, 
and then she observed to Mukhoda, cousin 1 am so 
angry at this moment that I do not know how to com- 
mence the subject. My passion may have led me to 
judge uncharitably, but 1 cannot help thinking that you 
have acted a very faithless part. Being the nearest and 
dearest to me, you would be naturally expected to de- 
fend rather than vilify my character. If you considered 
me guilty of any impropriety, you should have pointed 
it out when it occured, instead of now raking up old 
stories to my disadvantage. But whatever be your con- 
duct towards me, you ought to haire at any rate respected 
the memory of the best and dearest husband who is now 
in heaven. To drag him thence for the purpose of 
bespattering his. spotless life and reputation, is more 
than I can forgive.” 

“ I must nere observe to you,” said Preo Nath ad- 
dressing the Doctor, that whatever admiration I may feel 
for the character of Bhooboneshoree with all its weakness, 
1 cannot help thiifking that her conduct towards Mu- 
khoda was entirely unworthy of her. Her reproaches were 
rather harsh and uusuited to her gentle and mild na- 
ture. Then what she said regarding her husband was 
perfectly unjustifiable, not to speak of the bad taste evin- 
ced by the allusion.” The Doctor here told Preo Nath 
to wait that he might bestow due consideration on the 
subject. After deliberating a minute, he shifted his 
seat and sat just in front of Preo Nath; Casting his 
eyes repeatedly towards the light, he requested Preo 
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Nath to move it a little farther off ithat he might the 
better see £is face. He then asked his fiiend to repeat 
his remarks on the character of the “ syren ” as he called 
Bhooboneshoree. Preo Nath did so. Not so &st, pray/' 
exclaimed the Doctor, “ your sentences are so 
ambiguous.” Preo Nath repeated them a third time. 
“ The last sentence once more, if you please, it is so 
philosophical, ” said the Doctor. Wnea this request was 
.complied with, the Doctor told him to lessen the light 
of the lamp, while he himself shaded his eyes with his 
hand. After all these preliminaries, the Doctor having 
cogitated deeply delivered as follows. “ The apparent 
harshness of the syren is due to her devotion to her 
husband. She was much moved, because she could not 
bear any un&vorable reflection on her husband.. I do 
not clearly understand your remarks. They smack of jea- 
lousy, for evidently you do not relish her great attach- 
ment for her husband. “ 0 Doctor !” replied Preo Nath, 
“you are very uncharitable in your construction. I do- 
at upon my charmer, especially for her unearthly chas- 
tity, her faithfulness to her marriage vows. ” “For all 
that,” rejoined the obstinate Doctor, “you do not seem 
to like her strong and undying love for her lord. But 
we should not quarrel about it. Let me hear what the 
syren did afterwards. I may, however, tell you for your 
consolation that I would like to see her forget her hus- 
band, he being dead so long. A lady of her transcen- 
dental beauty and attractions is made to diffuse joy 
among thousands, instead of mourning for one whom 
she cannot get back.” 

Preo Nath was rather irritated at 'the Doctor’s un- 
worthy insinuations. But the latter portion of his speech 
seems to have restored his good humour, and he resumed 
the narrative as follows: — “In reply to Bhooboneshoree’s 
md, I ooiidmie to eay, unYroTthy Temack^ 
Mukhoda burst into tears and said she had been very 
ba^y treated by her belqved cousin j that while she 
chanty and adxwation for Chatura and Shamasoondory, 
8^ had none for her, although she was the most innocent of 
the party, having all along defended her character 
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&eir foul aspersions. But she need not have spoken all 
this. Her tears were sufficient to touch Bhoobbneshoree’s 
tender heart. She first tried to kiss away the tears. Find- 
ing that her caresses rather increased than diminished 
the flow of Mukhoda’s charity and kindness through 
her eyes, she fell at her feet and said, “ cousin, do not 
weep for my sake. I am perfectly convinced that you 
are innocent. So soft and loving a heart like yours, 
could not have breathed a word against my excellent 
‘husband. You, who have seen him with your own 
eyes, could not vilify him, let others misrepresent you 
as they may. The sun has spots, but he, you know, 
had none. ” Then seeing Mukhoda nod in assent, she 
continued ; — “I have been very uncharitable and unkind 
to so good a cousin as you. Since you are my elder cousin, 
you should consider me as your child, and extend a 
mother’s forgiveness to me. A child, you know, may 
commit ten thousand offences against her mother with 
impunity. I have been over-hasty. 1 ought to have 
first asked an explanation from you before condemnmg 
you. But that weakness of understanding which n^ 
mother attributes to me, has done all the mischief.” It 
was not tiU Mukhoda had ratified her pardon that 
Bhooboneshoree rose from her fedt. 

“The turmoil now subsided. But if Bhooboneshoree 
thought that she had, by her tact, brought the battle 
to a dose, and re-established peace and amity between 
the combatants, she was greatly mistaken. To achieve 
this, was not so easy as to prevent her grandfather’s 
journey to Brindabun, make him eat the food which he 
refused to taste, or lay him down to sleep when he re- 
fused to go to bed. For as soon as Mukhoda’s feet were 
released firom her grasp, Mukhoda went over to the roof 
of the house, and tradng a figure on the floor, kicked at 
it repeatedly. Chatura and Shamasoondory who were 
watching her motionB from top of tlaeVr own \ionaa, 
imitated her example, and moreover spat on the face of 
the mcture. Mukhoda was not slow in doing the like. 
Each party now brought broomsticks, and struck at the 
fitce of bhe unfortunate figures in spite of their struggles and 
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¥ roans, as reflected in the face of their merciless tormentors. 

his ill-treatment not having satisfied, the kind-hearted 
ladies, they threw ashes at their faces. This seems to 
have extinguished the little spark of life that remained 
of the pictures, for the humane ladies now sat upon their 
inanimate corpses, and by cracking the fingers, strikii^ 
the ground with their feet, and the gnawing of their 
,, teeth, seemed to fight or devour each other in imam- 
nation. This went on for several hours, and when me^ 
men left the house on their respective occupations, the 
ladies beat each other down by the force of their tongues. 
This fight continued for several days. When the comba- 
tants retired to their respective duties, they seemed, 
like their sisters of Dacca, to have covered the cause of 
their quarrel with a basket so that during their absence 
it might not fly away to their disappointment. Those wo- 
men, when they return to their respective positions 
on the battle-field, open the. basket, and taking out the 
poor quarrel, hungry for want of nourishment for several 
hours, feed it by launching wordy javelins at each other. 
But, Doctor, as you have often observed how your 
mothers and sisters quarrel with their female neighbours, 
I need not dwell on the subject any longer. 


CHAPTER XL 

“Now to return to my charmer,” continued Preo 
Nath. “She stood upon a raised wooden seat, and unloos- 
ening her massive locks of hair which descended consider- 
ably below her feet, exposed them to dry.' Her present 
attitude served to display her beautiful and majestic figure 
to the best advantage. Her left foot was raised so as to 
rest on its toe ; her body was slightly bent so as to form 
an angle in the region of her waist ; one of her hands was 
stretched to separate the clusters, while the other hung 
negligently by her side ; head lay a little inclined on 
her shoulder, and her eyes, instead of looking in front, 
were turned a little to guide the movement ' of her fin- 
gers; while her black and curly locks by falling over her 
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fair forehead, neck and cheeks, completed a picture which 
no one could behold without love and admiration. Like 
a Fairy, she seemed to have spread charms and enchant- 
ment around, and even her envious cousins could not 
help admiring the scene. 

“ Kadumbinee and Eusam tried to dispel the illusi- 
on by insinuating that she displayed all her arts and 
charms for the sake of effect. Just at that moment, their 
respective husbands Dwarik and Chunder coming to the 

S lace on their way to the dining room, Kadumbinee and 
[usam of course retired out of sight, but stood Suffi- 
ciently near to hear what their husbands said, while the 
other ladies remained sitting as before. You know, 
Doctor, how ladies in our country consider it incum- 
bent .upon . them to crack jokes with their sisters’ or 
cousins’ husbands as often as they meet, and how those 
husbands have the privilege of playing the lover, and 
indulgW in passages at gallantry with them. On coming 
nearer, Dwarik accosted Bhooboneshoree in these words: 
“ Goddess of beauty and grace ! ! why have you kept your 
temple closed against us? In vain have we watched ffir 
opportunities to offer the incense of our adoration ‘and 
love at your holy shrine. Blessed be the day which has 
been so propitious to us, and brought us to your presence. 
You have to this moment conjured up a fairy scene which 
no one can pass without being bound by the spells you have 
spread around. Nay, your present attitude, the raised 
seat on which you stand, your dishevelled hair and your 
divine face remind me of the beautiful goddess of for- 
tune whose Pujah we celebrated the other day. Say, 
goddess, how have you so soon returned to illumine 
the house with your presence.” Here he paused for a 
reply, but getting none, continued in another tone. “ Do 
not, I pray you uirow at me the dart held in your uplift- 
ed hand. I am already bleeding from wounds your 
eyes have infficted, and can ill bear a dart from those 
lovely hands.” 

“The sentiments expressed, the tone in which they 
were uttered, and the eyes of the speaker dwelliim rap- 
turously on her lovely free, showed that Dwarik did not 
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merely feign a flame. The ladies exchanged looks, 
Eadumbinee’s cheeks glowed with rage, while the aunts 
retired to allow the young peo^e to carry on what they 
redded a merry warfare. Bhooboneshoree, who was 
smiling during the progress of the above speech, obser- 
ved at its conclusion, — “you pro&ne your goddess’s 
temple W addressing her in the language of impassioned 
love. You cannot adore her as a goddess who inspires 
wu with unholy desires.” “ Pardon me, goddess,” said 
Dwarik, and down he went on his ki^ees. Taking a rose 
from his pocket, he held it for a minute near his heart, 
and then laid it respectfully at her feet. “ Now,” said 
he, “let me contemplate thee, goddess, in my heart.” 
Making this as an excuse for dwelling on her form, he 
reverently crossed his hands on his breast and rivetted 
his eyes on her lovely face. Bhooboneshoree felt rather 
uneasy under his prolonged gaze, and therefore said, 
“ well, devotee, thy prayers are accepted. Now let me 
know what thou wouldst have.!’ “ Grant me, 0 goddess,” 
cried Dwarik, “ thy lotus feet. I do not covet riches, 
beauty, power, fame or children. Only grant me thy 
lovely feet. I want nothing else, may thy lotus feet 
for ever play on my bmst. May there be no devotee 
more favored than I. i^erever thou beest do thou fly 
rad lay thy beloved feet on my breast the moment I 
invoke thee.” 

“ This, you know, is the set pr^er generally ofierred 
by the most devout' Jogees to the wds. Neither Bhoo* 
boneshoree nor any one could take any exception to it. 
But she still felt uneasy under his passionate looks, for 
he gazed as if he was absorbed in the contemplation of her 
charms. Besides, his language became so passionate by 
degrees, and his voice was so tremulous with emotion, that 
she was thinking how to fly. But it would be highly im- 
proper to run away from a brother-in-law who complam- 
ed of her negled;, and was only addressing her on 
subjects which form the general topic of conversation 
on similar occasions. To avoid her uMse being devoured 
by his eyes, she however turned towards the left, but to 
horror die met l^e eyes of Chunder glaring at her. 
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She then turned towards the right and observed her 
cousins intently watching the scene. Some of them were 
asking (thunder to sit near them, but he, without pay- 
ing any heed to their request, was gazing at her as if he 
had never seen her before. As there was no other direc- 
tion towards wliich she could turn her eyes, she cast them 
towards the ground and affected to be busy with separat- 
ing the clusters of hair with both her hands. 

“ At this stage Dwarik exclaimed : — “ Beautiful god- 
dess ! be thou propitious to me who have centred my 
soul in thy feet. But why cast thine eyes on the ground ? 
I beseech thee, I entreat thee, raise those orbs and shed 
their benign influence upon me. Thou hast set up in my 
bosom a flame which they can only quench. Behold, I am 
being consumed to ashes. Pray look up before it is 
too late. Beautiful as thou art, thou canst not revive 
me after I am dead.” Saying this, he bowed low and raised 
his eyes so as to catch her sight. As their eyes met she 
burst into laughter rather from vexation than merriment. 
She was surprised to observe that her laugh, instead of 
calling up a corresponding emotion in him, only served 
to rivet his fond looks upon her face. She tried, however, 
to put a bold face on the matter. “•Thy prayers, devotee,” 
said she, “are granted. Thou shalt have my feet on thy 
breast.” “Thank thee, goddess! exclaimed llwarik, and 
laying bare his breast, brought it almost in contact Avith 
her feet . She was offended as well as frightened, but 
receding a step, still affected to continue the joke. “ Nay, 
do not, said she, “presume to approach me, or touch me 
with your profane body. If niy feet come in contact 
with your breast, you will no longer remain a denizen of 
this earth.” “I do not,” replied the counterfeit devotee, 
“wish to live in this world of woe. I would like to be 
absorbed in your beloved lotus feet. You have once 
granted my prayer, you cannot now recede” — and he 
approached nearer as if to catch hold of her feet. She 
shrieked and retreated to. the margin of the raised seat. 

“ Dwarik, as the illusion under which he had hither- 
to laboured Was destroyed, now awoke into reality, 
.and reproached her for unkindness. “Am I. not your 
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cousin? But your conduct shows that you do not regard 
me as such. The other day you gave me a pan, but for 
fear of your hand coming in contact with mine, you threw 
it into my palm as if I was a low-caste whose'^touch was 
contamination.” Bhooboneshorce blushed red and held 
down her head. Dwarik could not evidently bear to see 
a shade on her beautiful face. “ Cursed be the tongue 
which has caused that blush on those lovely checks,” said 
he, “ forgive me for presuming to judge by human stan- 
dard the acts of a divine being. Since thou wouldst not 
be propitious to the extent I desire, give a token of thy 
favor.” “T am so much pleased with your devotion,” said 
, Ehooboneshoree, evidently Avisliing to obliterate the recol- 
lection of her nnkindness, “that I must grant you Avhat- 
ever you may desire. May you enjoy happiness in 
your devoted wife, have a large family, rich estates, 

money in abundance ” “1 do not,” interrupted Dwarik, 

“ask any of those blessings. Grant me, with thy oAvn 
beautiful hand the rose with which I have W'orshipped 
thee.” “But it has been trampled so under my feet,” 
replied she. “It has, therefore,” rejoined Dwarik, “be- 
come so desirable.” 

“ She hardly knemwhat to do. It would be improper, 
she thought, to return a floAver Avldch had been trampled 
under her feet, by way of a token to which he seemed to 
attach so much importance. But as she had already 
offended him in the pan affair, she was not willing to offend 
him again. On the contrary she Avished to obliterate that 
unpleasant recollection from his mind. Perhaps her noble 
nature was also touched by his enthusiastic love and devo- 
tion for her. In this frame of mind, she had raised the 
flower, and was turning it in her hand, when on looking 
down she perceived the joy beaming on his face in anticipa- 
tion'of the gift. Her mind again misgave, her lumd 
trembled for a moment, and the flower feU from her hand 
into his. With horror she saw him raise the flower 
respectfully to his mouth, and kissing it again, lay it 
fondly on his heart. Of*course the ladies were laughing, 
and in order to laugh it out as best as she could, she 
afiected to join in their mirth. 
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“ Dwarik did not, however, join in th& merriment, 
but holding the rose on his breast, seemed to be absorbed 
in the contemplation of her charms, surveying her from 
head to foot with passionate longing and open admiration 
depicted in every feature of his face. Uhoolx)neshorce 
happened at the moment to glance at his eminently 
handsome features, and as their eyes met, her cheeks 
were overspread with blushes, ana her lips and hand 
trembled more than ever. This evidently did not es- 
cape Dwarik’s notice. For his eyes now floated in an 
ocean of bliss, and he seemed to scan every lineament 
of her face. Feeling rather uneasy under his gaze, 
she drew two locks of hair over her eyes, and while pre- 
tending to separate them, observed more with a view 
to divert the attention of the company from the scene than 
for any other object. — “Your lips must forfeit all claim 
to your wife’s fair cheeks when they can kiss a rose tram- 
pled under my ugly feet. Nay, why desire the latter 
when you can have her handsome feet, in which you 
may seek for salvation or absorption just as it suits your 
humour.’’ The fool answered: — “I would infinitely prefer 
your feet to her cheeks. The dust from your feet is far 
more delicious than the nectar irq)n her mouth.” 

“ This remark elicited considerable laughter from the 
other ladies. Considered as a joke, there was no harm in 
it. But Bhooboneshoree hold such utopian notions 
about the holiness of conjugal union that she was highly 
incensed at the remark, and flatly refusing to hear 
anything further from him, turned her face towards 
Chunder, whose existence she appears to have forgotten 
all this time. 

“ If you,” said Chunder coming forward, “ would no 
longer accept my rival’s suit, vouchsafe, kind Goddess, to 
accept my ^oration. I have been long contemplating your 
divine form in my soul.” “ You should contemplate the 
form of my cousin Kusam,” replied Bhooboneshoree. 
“ She can grant all your prayers, not I. So farewell.” 
Saying this she began to collect her scattered locks pre- 
paratory to her departure. “ Thiaf is extremely unjust 
and pai’tial,” retorted Chunder oflFended. “One votary is 
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allowed to present his offerings and to obtain some favors. 
The other is to be dismissed without a hearing ! !” 

“Jihooboneshoree evidently did not like to be charged 
with shewing p.artiaUty to the handsome Dwarik. But 
still she thought that the joke had been carried too far, 
and that the exclusive devotion she seemed to command 
from the young man would not be appreciated by the 
other ladies who had been hitherto disregarded to their 
^eat chagrin. She therefore reminded Chunder that the 
time for. Pujah was over, that her.aunts had repeatedly 
thrust their heads from behind the pillars to imply that 
dinner had been served, and that her micles having 
already arrived to partake of the same, lus absence would 
excite attention and provoke comment “ No, Goddess, 
no,” cried Chunder. “ I must first worship you, and 
then satisfy my appetite. You know worship precedes 
a meal, i have not so long contemplated your divine 
form for nothing.” Bhooboneshoree was extremely averse 
to enact another scene like the preceding, which in her 
estimation was father improper. She was moreover vexed 
to see that most of her cousins, instead of joining with her 
as they usully did on such occasions, suffered her to carry 
on a war of jests singlethandcd with a brother-in-law, and 
instead of laughing as they usually did at most of the 
jokes, silently and intently watched the scene as if the 
young men were serious in what they said to her. She, 
therefore, implored Chunder to desist, promising him 
another interview — “ a secret one if you like,” added she 
with a ravishing smile. But the young man was inexor- 
able. “ I have got this opportunity,” said he, “ after a 

r ’eat* length of time. You avoid us so carefully that 
despair of obtaining aiiother favorable occasion. At 
this time you would be with our ^andfather. There is 
hardly a moment when he would allow you to come out of 
his presence. But this day his projected journey to Brin- 
dabun has turned everything out of the usual order. 
Pray, why make invidious mstinctions ? You . were all 
graciousness as long as'* my rival’s worship lasted, but 
would turn away whefl 1 came to offer up miy adoration. 
She was rather vexed at this suspidon of partiality 
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towards the handsome young man. Not liking, to dissuade 
him herself, she implored her envious cousins to inter- 
fere and put a stop to the scene, but they pouted their 
lips saying they were too ugly to command his obedience 
and too discreet to intermeddle in affairs of love. She 
saw that the joke would end in something serious. She, 
therefore, became more and more unwilling to indulge 
the young man in his ravings. She was even vexed with 
herself. “ It is to avoid such scenes,” said she to herself, 
“ that I do not mix .with these young men, being even 
guilty of rudeness towards them at times. From to- 
morrow I must give them no occasion to crack such jokes 
with me any more. My beloved husband could never bear 
to see me enact these scenes — ^perhaps from jealousy. But 
then his love was intense, and from unbounded love springs 
jealousy. Since he disapproved of them, they can never 
be proper.” As she revolved these thoughts in her mind, 
a shade passed over her lovely face. 

“Do not,” exclaimed the young man, “let the clouds 
intercept thy beams, but scatter them awajr with thy 
powerful rays. Thou, queen of the sky, rise in all thine 
glory and illumine my heart which is darkened with many 
contending passions arising from tjiy charms. Let not the 
rahoo devour and eclipse tliine lovely self. I am already 
grown so jealous that I will ascend the sky through thy 
aid, and kill him in personal combat.” Bhooboneshoree 
could now perceive that Chunder’s ravings would be no less 
troublesome than Dwarik’s, but she thought the former 
could not take much of her time. While she had been 
struggling, the part he wanted to play, would probably 
have been over. Besides, to show more unwillingness 
would more and more invest the scene with a show of 
reality, and lead others to believe that she attached to it 
greater importance than it deserved. “There is one con- 
solation,” said she to herself, “ that this young man’s gaze 
is neither so passionate nor so oppressive as the other’s.” 
As this idea crossed her mmd, she turned towards the 
left, and observed with surprise' that Dwarik far firom go- 
ing away, as she had thought, was^silently devouring her 
person with eyes that seemed to revel in her charms. 
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Her figure .trembled for a moment as she met his fren- 
zied gaze, and in an absent mood, she nodded assent to 
Chunder’s request. 

“ The young man joined his hands in the attitude 
of prayer and said : — “Sincerity is to be judged by the 
nature of our adoration and not by the time devoted 
to it. Ravana and the great jogees propitiated the gods 
by personal sacrifices rather than by their prolonged pray^- 
ers. I will imitate their noble example.” Saying this, 
•he affected to wound his heart %vith a knife, and having 
taken a rose from his pocket, bathed it in the blood 
supposed to issue from the wound, and then laid it on her 
feet. He then took out another rose, and having washed 
it similarly in his heart’s blood, laid it respectfully on 
the other foot. Bhooboneshoree could not help laughing 
at the young man’s fancies, and some of her envious 
cousins were no less amused. In spite of the agony 
depicted in his countenance, his eyes were fondly raised 
towards her face, and seemed to overflow with love and 
tenderness. Far from feeling oppressed under his looks, 
Bhooboneshoree laughed more and more, and her 
cousins did the same. The young man now feigned to 
root out one of his cye^ with great difficulty he affected 
to wrench it out of its socket, and lay it reverently on 
her feet. He next pretended to make the streams of 
blood rushing out of his socket, fall at her feet till they 
were completely drowned up to her ankle. 

“As this even did not move his goddess, he threatened 
to take out the other eye. Bhooboneshoree now inter- 
posed and said, “ Nay, devotee, cease, I am satisfied with 
your devotion, and have come to grant whatever you 
may ask.” But the devotee affected lo be so much ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the goddess’s lovely form 
that her words did not appear to reach his ear, as he 
proceeded to wrench his other eye. She then spoke in 
a louder tone. “Nay, devotee, the goddess thou adorest, 
being unable to bear the.brunt of your devotion, is come 
and stands before thee.” The devotee refused to believe 
the evidence of his senses. “ Many a syren with your 
heavenly tongue is sent by the . envious ^ds to disturb 
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my devotion, and to allure me to my deatniction, you 
may tell the • gods, I do not covet their heavenly scat or 
heavenly joys. I only seek to be absorbed in the lotus 
feet of my goddess, I cannot believe she is come unless she 
ratifies her presence by some token.” “ What token 
wouldst thou have,” asked Bhooboneshorce. “ I would 
be satisfied when I feel my goddess’ feet press my 
breast.” The ladies laughed, and watched to see how 
Bhooboneshorce would get out of the difficulty. Search 
thine heart,” said she, and there shalt thou find me. 
Wliy ask for the evidence of thy touch, when thou 
disbelievest the evidence of thy car. If fallacious, the 
one must be as much as the other.” 

“ Yes,.” exclaimed Chunder, “ I am convinced of the 
presence of my Goddess at last. Such a superb figure, 
such captivating features, such a noble mien, can belong 
to no earthly being or heavenly syren. Yea that gorge- 
ous mass of hair descending below the feet ; that majes- 
tic forehead commanding veneration ; those vaulted eye- 
brows resembling heaven’s rainbow in archness and 
symmetry ; those large rolling eyes in which the God of 
love sits with darts quivering in his bow ; those blooming 
cheeks in the wliirlpool of whose dimples many a mariner 
longs to be sliipwrecked ; those ruby lips beaming with 
perpetual smile ; those rows of pearly teeth that stand 
like sentinels at the portals of heaven to guard the nectar 
concealed witliin ; that alabaster neck proudly rising 
as if consious of the precious burden it has to support 
above ; that slender waist bending under the weight of 
a bosom bursting — ” “ Cease thy ravings,” cried Bhoo- 
boneshorec interrupting. “Thy Goddess is come to con- 
fer blessings, not to hear thee prate about her beauty in 
language unbecoming the lips of a votary.” “Pardon me. 
Goddess, for my presumption,” said Chunder with hands 
joined, “ I will now name the boon I ask. Let me, be- 
loved Goddess, be absorbed in you or be united to you 
so as to be one .and indivisible with you.” 

“This boon it is beyond my power to grant,” replied 
Bhooboneshorce. “Thou, art still too impure to be ab- 
sorbed in me. After six more transmigi’ations, j'ou may 
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expect yoiwr essence to be united to mine. Ask any 
other boon, and it shall be granted.” 

“ I do not ask any other,” said the jogee. “If you 
must not grant me the boon I have asked, you may ^go. 
My sacrifices have not yet satisfied you. I will pray 
till you are rocked in your throne, or till the heavens are 

in a blaze” and he proceeded to take out another eye. 

The other ladies now interposed. “Nay, jogee,” said 
they, “ do not take out the other eye. If you do, you will 
be perfectly blind, and not behold your Goddess.” 
“ Syrens ! avaunt,” said the jogee amidst general laughter. 
“ You little know the power and nature of my Goddess. 
She is so kind that she is unable to bear the sight of woe. 
She is so compassionate that she weeps on seeing tears in 
other’s eyes . She is so alive to other’s feelings that she 
will give anything you ask, and so bashful that she 
knows not how to refuse a favor. You may deeply in- 
jure her but manage to bring out a tear and she will 
ask your forgiveness, believing you to be the injured 
and not the injurer. Offend her mortally — ^your submis- 
sion will immediately melt her heart. The eyes I sacri- 
fice, she will restore to me. She may go away angry at 
my pertinacity but unable to have me long in woe she will 
soon return to shower on me twenty times the favor she 
had already refused to grant. She cannot forsake her 
devotees, whatever be the sacrifice she is obliged to make.” 

“ The jogee had so feelingly and truly portrayed the 
character of my charmer that some of the ladies cheered; 
and Dwarik, coming forward, clasped his rival in his em- 
brace, and said — “you have far surpassed me in ador- 
• ation.” BhoobonesWee perceived their drift, but obsti- 
nately refused to believe that Chunder’s portrait had 
any reference to herself. She exclaimed admiringly, — 
“ Ye^, such is l^e character ascribed to the gods and god- 
desses of our country. A devotee raises his sincere 
prayer on high, and the throne of the goddess is rocked; 
she is unable to remain away any longer ^ she hastens to 
him and gives anything he asks. If the favor asked, is im- 
proper or cannot be given, she demurs, and goes away, 
but if the devotee persists, her heart is melted, she 
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returns, tries to convince him of the impropriety of his 
rc(juest and tells liiin to ask any other. If he is stiU 
obstinate, she f?oes away probably in a rage, but her kind 
heart is again touched at sight of his suffering, and unable 
to remain UAvay, she visits him tor the third time; dis- 
suades liim once mor?, — and fiiiling, grants him the favor 
asked. A god is in this way mtuie to give away his 
favorite consort to his votary ; another is induced to 
become his devotee’s son and suffer all the woes in- 
cident to flesh and blood ; the third gives away his 
heavenly seat and remains in the nether world a 
prisoner at the devotee’s house. Indeed there is no favor 
which the pertinacity of the devotees has not extorted 
from the gods. No nation perhaps burns with greater' re- 
ligious zeal and enthusiasm than the Hindu. They would 
even desire annihilation in order to be absorbed in the 
feet of their favorite god. 0 ! that the Deity Averc really 
so kind, and that my prayers could I’estore my — The 
foolish lady perhaps wanted to get back her husband 
and cliild in this Avay, but her patlietic exclamation was in- 
terrupted by the voice of the ladies Avho chid her for 
converting an occasion for jest into one for lamentation. 

“Beauty in tears is at times irj^’csistible. Tliis appear- 
ed from the jwissionate looks of the two young men as they 
gazed at Bhooboneshoree’s face. The ladies exchanged 
glances and Bhooboneshoree’s fair cheeks were overspreaxl 
with blushes. There were however far mightier feelings 
struggling in her breast. “It is very late, my hair has dried, 
and 1 must go,’’ said she, and turning behind, began hur-. 
riedly to collect her hair. Chunder started from his 
reverie, and with joined hands, implored her to stay that 
he might finish his puja, but she continued to collect her 
hair still more hurriedly than before. “If you would 
not,” rejoined Chunder, “stay another minute, pray trample 
those flowers under your beloved feet and return them to 
me.’’ By this time she had* hastily tied her hair in a loose 
knot, and Avas descending from tlie raised AA^ooden seat, but * 
Chunder’s profound sighs and imploring looks seemed to 
arrest her course for a second. For she readjusted hep 
dress so as to make the skirts touch the woocteii seat; aind ^ 

5 . 
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as she descended from it, tliey swept the roses towards the 
direction where Chunder was sitting. She glided along 
without perceiving what Chunder did with the flowers. 
Nor did she appear to have noticed the rueful looks of 
Eadumbinee and Kusam as she passed the room where 
they stood. Indeed so pre-occupied was she with her 
own thoughts that she overturned several articles that lay 
in her way, and was in danger of coming in violent col- 
lision with the rest. Hastily entering her room she 
closed the doors and windows, and no one could know what 
she did afterwards.” 


DIFFERENT NAMES GIVEN TO IRELAND. 

Apuleins and Caesar called it Hibernia, wbich is lemia, a cor- 
ruption of Tar-inni-a ; Orphius, Aristotle, (^andian and others, — 
Onernia, lema; Juvenal and Mela — Juvernaor Jubema, the same 
as lema or lemia ; Solinus, — Juveraia ; Ptolemy, — Javemyd ; 
Eustathius, — Vernia ; Diodoras,— Iriii ; Plutarch, — Ogygia ; 
Aviemns, — ^thc Holy Island ; Jocelin, — the Island of Saints ; 
others, — ^the Island of Destiny ; others again, — ^the Emerald Isle ; 
Bede and others, — Scotia ; the English, Gauls, Italians, and 
Spaniards call it Irland or Irlandia ; the Welsh, — Yver-den 
(west valley), the Irish themselves, — -Ero or Erin (Celtic), from 
En or lar meaning Western and Innu, island ; the moderns, — 
Ireland from lar-en-land (land of the west). Wormius derives 
Ireland from Fr, the Runic for a bow, in the use of which weapon 
the Irish were very expert. Lloyd {State Worthies) derives it 
from Ire, from the constant broib in tho country for 400 years. 

TJhesh Chandba Gum. 


SlwMiyhur, Teota. 



VERSES 


Supposed to he wt'itten hy Maharajah Blowhard before 
departure for the clouds. 

I am hated by all I survey, 

This truth there is none to deny ; 

From Kurmnassa all round to the Bay, 

I am scorn of the low and the high ; 

Ambition ! Oh where are the charms 
My fancy had seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in Obscurity’s arms, 

Than sink in thy hollow embrace. 

I am out of all sympathy’s reach. 

My reforms I must chcr^h alone. 

Never hear Admiration’s sweet speech. 

Save thine, O Buruhard I and my own. 

Tlie beast, that came over the sea. 

Fresh laws for the country to breed. 

Is so disrespectful to me. 

His riujcncss is shocking indeed. 

Society, friendship, and sway. 

To all I would bid farewell still. 

If but to revive for a day 

My darling M — c-*-l B-11 1 

My sorrows I then might forget 

In the ways of taxation so sweet ; 

Might revel as Anarch the great. 

And care not for the sallies of wit. 
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Verses. 


**»*•«* 

• »*»»«* 

How strong is my longing for cess 1 
Conipared with the glow of its fire, 
All paleth D- — k’s passion tor place, 
And the passion of urchins for mire. 
When 1 think of my rceent rebuff, 

I am tempted at once to resign ; 
But alas ! Sc — t— a'a clime is so rongh, 

I needs must forego the design. 


But dread Indra is gone to his rest, 

Tlie gods are now nodding on high ; 
Even Blowhard must take to his nest, 
And off to tlie hills must he fly. 
Tliere’s 1) — p — to rule in my place, 
And D — j) — ^r, encouraging thought I 
Gives even my measures a grace, 

And reconciles men to their lot. 



THE RUINS NEAR BIDYA'NANDAKA'TT. 


^HE plaf:e where these ruins are situated is about 24 
miles south of the suddcr station of Jessore, and 4 
miles from Ganj Kesabpur. In other words, it is almost 
on the boundary line between Jessore and the 24 Pergun- 
nahs. 

The first object that attracts attention at the place is 
an enormous Dighi or artificial lake measuring 2,358 feet by 
1,062 at the tup of the bank, and 2,160 by 864 feet at the 
bottom. That the Diglu is extremely old, appears from the 
fact of its ha^dng been discovered above 400 years ago by 
Klisin Jelu'in A'li, who reclauned it from the jungles 
w'ith which it was covered at the time. From this cir* 
cumstance, it has come to be called Kh4njalee’s Dighi, 
Khdujdlee being the name by wliich the saint is popularly 
known. Popular tradition, indeed, ascribes the origin of 
the Dighi to Khdn Jehiin Ali. This is not surprising 
when it is remembered that he is the patron saint of the 
neighbouring villages, to whom is due the first milk of 
the cow, and in whose honor an annual mtda or Fair is 
still held on the southern bank o^* the Dighi on the anni- 
versary of his death or the full moon of Fdlgun or 
Chaitra in wliich the Holee festival takes place. At one 
time he was held in so great a veneration that no one, be 
he Hindu or Mahamedan, would construct a masonry 
Work at Bidydnandak4ti without adding a brick to the 
structure erected to his memory on the bank alluded to. 

All these honors are or were paid probably in ac- 
knowledgment of Khdn Jehdn A'li’s services in having 
reclaimed the neighbourhood from the jungle to which 
it lapsed after the catastrophe, whatever its nature may 
be, to which the depopulation of the Sunderbans is due. 
That the Dighi was not excavated by him, is abundant- 
clear from the simple circumstance that it is long 
ffom north to south, which is also the case with many 
other old tanks in the neighbourhood similarly ascribed 
ta him. For it is a well known faet that the rehgiou# 
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prejudices pf the Hindus lead them to ins^e their tanks 
long from north to south. 

It is just possible that Khdn Jehdn All’s principal 
claim to the construction of the Dighi which goes by 
his name, is due to some repairs or improvements he 
might have effected in the way of keeping it supplied 
with fresh water from the Bhaddra which flows along its 
eastern and western banks. And indeed all the popular 
legends extant which are to be presently noticed, would 
•seem to confirm the view of the case. For the purpose 
alluded to, he seems to have deepened the channel to- 
wards the north-east corner of the Dighi, which con- 
nects it with the river. But if the channel, so deepened, 
carried fresh water to the Difjhi, it brought also mud 
and sand wliich gradually filled its bed till in course of time 
it became completely dry. At present cultivation is car- 
ried on within the body of the Dighi, and various 
cereals are seen to grow except in parts wliich are washed 
by the river water during liigh tide. According to popu- 
lar belief the Dighi was never excavated deep enough 
to bring out water from the bottom. But this belief, which 
is chiefly derived from some of the extant legends, pro" 
bably modem, is falsified by the very sight of the tank, 
which is 99 feet broad at the base and 63 feet at the top, 
and which in spite of rain and wind beating against it 
for several centuries, is still on an average 9 feet high. 

Of the legends alluded to, one runs as follows. Eh^ 
Jehdn A'li had, within the course of a single night, nearly 
completed the excavation of the Dighi, together with 
six score and six tanks, when the Hindu deity Krishna, 
growing jealous of his achievements, and of the influence 
he would thus acquire over his votaries, imitated the voice 
of a cock, and with his penetratnig and shrill-sounding thro- 
at announced the approach of “ the God of day.” This made 
the Mahamedan saint desist from his labors, and return 
to Bd^hdt, where finding it to be still mid-night, he 
executed, before dawn, those works which have excited 
the admiration of posterity. According to another legend 
Eh&n Jehdn A'li was interrupted in the course of the ex- 
cavations by the river Bhaddra whidi, rising tUl.it 
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overflowed the high banks of the Dighi, implored him to 
desist, urging that its own water would be considered 
impure when the Dighi was completed. The saint 
thereupon cut the channel alhided to, and opened a com- 
munication with the river. A third legend again attributes 
the interruption to a jogi (yogin) buried in the earth near 
the channel, who, when uncovered by the diggers, laugh- 
ed in their faces. They got frightened, and left the 
work unfinished. 

But whatever the legends may assert to the contrary, 
the fact of the Dighi having been originally very deep is 
established not only by its unusually high and spacious 
banks, but also by gold and silver ornaments as well as 
household utensils occasionally found buried in its bed, 
— a circumstance which tends to shew that the Dighi was 
at one time extensively used for bathing purposes. The 
articles thus found were fonnerly so numerous that the 
Dighi came to be considered as a great repository for 
hidden treasure. It is popularly believed that as long as 
there was a free coumiunication with the river, gold mohurs 
and various articles used to float on the surface of the 
Dighi, and go out and return to it with the ebb and flow 
of the tide. When in process of Ijme, the water became 
sufliciently shallow to excite the cupidity of the neigh- 
bouring people, two great earthen jars — ^in the 

Calcutta Bengali dialect, jala — filled with gold coins 

were seen to issue from the middle of the Dighi, and cut- 
ting a passge in its bank near the south-eastern comer, glide 
through it at a rapid rate till they disappeared beneath 
the waters of the river. In proof of this fact, people ap- 
peal to the gap still existing, which in remembrance of the 
circumstance, is called Chhenrakon^i ( cf ^ ) or torn 

corner. 

About a hundred yards north of the Dighi, there are 
several brick-kilns w'hose tops are only visible above the 
surface, the rest having sunk in the bosom of the earth. 
The bricks which appear to have, been cut and not mould- 
ed are generally tlunner and smaller than those made at 
the present day. They have been lying useless since 
they were made, as no one ventures to touch the kiln for 
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fear of incurring the vengeance of the “mighty dead.” Some 
years ago, a gentleman in the neighbourhood carried a 
cart'load of these bricks to his home, Not long after, his • 
child sickened and died. Attributing his misfortune to 
the sacrilege he had committed, he carried the bricks back 
to the kiln, and placed them in positions they had occu- 
pied before. In 1867, a school house was set up near the 
spot by the united exertions of the neighbouring gentry. 
But the laborers employed in the work, could not be 
made to remove any of the bricks wilii which they came 
in contact in the course of their di^ngs, — a beneficial 
piece of superstition which serves to preserve ancient 
monuments from desicration. The hoi:^ was delitroyed b^ 
the cyclone of 1st November of the same year, the combi- 
nation was dissolved, and the project iras abandoned. A 
Ganj set up at the same place several years previous, had 
also shared the same fate. Well may the ignorant multitude 
repose undisturbed in their belief that nothing can prosper 
at a 8po)t which has evidently been the scene of a mighty 
revolution ! 

Near one of the brick-kilns, and almost on the mar- 
gin of the river, is to be seen an oven or fire-phwe built 
of brick. The remain^ of similar ovens may also be tra- 
ced near the sjmt. A few feet below, tliere are some 
masonry steps leading to the river. From the plinth of one 
or two round pillars found under the steps, it would ap- 
pear that there was an awnii\g or roof erected over the 
ghai for the convenience of people who came to bathe in 
the river, just as there was a range of kitchens for serving 
riiose who resided in the palaces above. 

About 50 yards west of the ghat, runs a pucca road 
from north to south. As it has been greatly destroyed 
by the cultivator’s plough, it is difficult now to ascertain 
. how. far it extended or where it led. 

Proceeding further north, we oome to a very old 
tank which though extremely shallow, is never dry, — 
owing probably to the deep strata of mud to be found 
underneath. The water is considered very wholesome 
and during the hot season, supplies drink to many neigh- 
bouring vwages in which aU artificial reservoirs of water 
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are then dried up. There are so many wonderiiil stories 
told of this tank that it is not suprizing if no one dares 
approach its middle part. AH holisehold ntensils, it is 
said, used formerly to float on its surface at times, and 
to disappear whenever any one wanted to appropriate ■ 
them to his own use. If not meddled with, they would 
come out and go away of their own accord, no one know- 
ing when the one or the other would take place. People 
would often hear soimds, as if some one was rubbing and 
cleansing household utensils in its water. As few people 
dare catch fish in the tanks, it is no wonder if members of 
the puny species of the fiimy tribe are occasionally seen 
to attain unnatural sizes. Put some of those fishes are 
believed to have red spots marked on their foreheads in 
imitation of those found on the foreheads of Hindu wites. 
Superstitious people in the neighbourhood pretend they 
still hear the beating of the gong and ringing of the 
bell proceeding from the middle of the tank. There 
are two hur (banian)trees on its eastern bank, which are 
respectively called Ardn and Btiinin. 

From this tank, which' is situated at Sofrabaz, there is 
a veiy spacious road (partly damaged) about half a mile’s 
length, leading to a similar old tqpk at A'Mpol. Like the 
former, the latter, though shallow, is never dry and sup- 
plies very wholesome water to the neighbourhood. Some 
years a^, the rich gentry of the place excavated a tank 
in the vicinity, but though they dug very deep, they 
failed to come at any fountain. The reason was explained 
to them in a dream. The presiding genius of the old 
tank could not, it said, allow a rival tank to dim the 
glory of his own. 

There are several other old tanks to be met with 
within a circuit of 304 miles, but none of them deserves 
any particular notice. The total number of tanks dug 
by Kh4n Jeh&n Ali in the neighbourhood, are popularly 
believed to amount to six score and six. The same is 
said to be the case at Bagirh4t. The natives seem to 
have a particular predilection for this number which they 
generally use to express any large quantity. Neither 
We nor at Bdgirhdt, are there half the numW of timks 

6 
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to be seen. • Several have no doubt been dried up, and all 
traces obliterated in the lapse of ages. There are at most 
twentj'^ old tanks to be met with in the neighbourhood 
of Bidydnandakdti. These, as already observed, are 
lon^ from north to south, which unmistakably shews 
their Hindu origin. If any doubt were left on the jioint, 
it is removed b^ the fact that some years ago, when 
re-digging one of the so called Ivhtin JeliAn A'li’s tanks, 
which had been nearly filled up and converted -into a rice 
field, a piece of putritied bel wood, surmounted by 
Mahddeva’s fy’isiil or trident, was found imbedded in 
the earth several feet below the suHace, such symbols, 
it is well known, being generally fixed in the centre of 
old Hindu tanks. The tank is situated across the river 
in Mazidpoor about a mile from the ghat alluded to, and 
the remains of a road, about J20 feet broad, which for- 
merly comiected the two, may still be traced along the 
entii’e distance. There can, therefore, be no question as 
to the tank belonging to the same group, that goes under 
the name of Khtln JcMii A'li,. since it is evident that the 
man who built the glui't must have also constructed the 
road and excavated the tank. 

There are several (Othcr old roads in the neighbour- 
hood, most of which have been not only damaged, but 
so obliterated by the cultivator’s plough as scarcely to 
leave any vestiges of their former existence. Here you 
meet with a little mound of earth surrounded by rich 
fields on every side ; about 50 yards off another mound 
appears, perhaps similarly situated ; far as your eyes 
can reach, a third breaks into view ; and it is when you 
compare their position and appearances, and discover 
their aim and object, that you come to consider them as 
detached portions of a road, other traces of which have 
completely disappeared. 

Returning to BidyAnandakati which lies south-east 
of the great Bighi, we find an old road in a tolerable 
state of preservation, running along the borders of the 
river, and extending throughout the entire length and 
breadth of the village towards the south and the west. 
The road which was once very spacious, has been much 
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reduced by the inhabitants of the. place who have from 
time to time encroached u{)on it and included bit after 
bit within their respective gardens planted along its sides. 
Still in many places, it is broader than roads to be met 
with even in important villages. There are traces visi- 
ble of a similar road, running similarly along the banks 
of the river, and bounding the village towards the north 
and the east. Indeed the latter is the continuation of 
the former, rather than a separate road, the whole hav- 
ing been evidently designed either as a fortification to 
protect the place from invasion, or as an embankment 
against the encroachments of the river which bounds the 
village on every side. The only natural ap[)roach to the 
place formerly lay through an opening towards the north- 
west which afterwards was wholly taken up by the 
Dighi ; so that the village, could not be entered except 
by a single road running over the high bank of the 
l)ighi towards the west, the channel already described 
effectually preventing the approach of an invading force 
by the road existing over the opposite bank. Indeed 
the selection of so unsuitable a spot for so magnificent 
a Dighi, could possibly have no other object in view 
than what is here specified. Fqf, a few hundred yards 
in fivnt, or a few hundred yards behind, the Diglii would 
have far better chance of containing deep and wholesome 
water, and would have conunanded a more extensive and 
beautiful prospect on every side, than being, as it is now, 
blocked up between two streams. 

The above view is also suggested by a sight of the 
position of the village. Those who have seen the jungle 
forts of Behar, such as that of Lackimpur in the district 
of Bhaugulpore for instance, cannot, on a view of the 
situation of Bidydnandak^ti, fail to be struck with the 
idea that, in ancient times, the place was the most likely * 
to be chosen, by an independent Hindu chief for the 
seat of his fortress. It is an island on the bed of the 
Bhaddra, the height of the opposite banks completely 
concealing it from observation from a distance. The 
river is, indeed, almost dry except during the tide, and 
has ceased to be navigable except during the rains. But 
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as old men still* exist. who have seen large traffic carried 
on it at one time,- it maybe naturally concluded that, 
centuries hence, when the Dighi was excavated, and 
when Bidydnandakdti was a fort, the .river must have 
beeQ a deep and running stream which was not safe 
for an enemy to cross. 

. . Unless we suppose Bidy^andakdti to be the resi^ 
-'dence of a powerful and independent chie^ it is difficult 
tq explain the existence of so enormous a Dighi on its 
borders. ^ He must be a man that had unlimited labor at 
his command, who could have executed so stupendous 
a work. The absence of tradition may be urged against 
the supposition. But this may be easily accounted for by 
the circumstance of the place lapsing into primeval wil- 
derness, and being subsequently reclaimed by a man who 
is revered as a saint, and whose achievements were calcu- 
lated to throw the previous imperfect history of the place 
into the shade. 

The existence of numerous tanks and roads, and 
the discovery of bricks under ground m the vicinity, 
seems to show that the chief who established his fort at 
Bidydnandakdti held sway over a rich and flourishing 
community. From th% direction of the tanks already 
alluded to, it may be safisly presumed that this communi- 
ty consisted wholly of Hindus, the Mahamedans ap- 
parently not having yet set foot in the country. 

It remains now to say a few words about Khdn 
Jeyji A'li, to whom the above works are generally ascrib- 
ed. All accounts, it would seeni, agree in describing 
him as a great man who was sent by the Emperor of 
Delhi with a large army to brin^ the inhabited portions 
of the Sunderbuns into subjection, and to reclaim such 
lands as had lapsed into jungle owing to the incursions 
' of the mugs^ or from causes which cannot be now ascer- 
tained. According to a ^pular tradition, he received 
tributes from the Rajahs and collected rents from the 
^ots for many years, but like the flunous Collector of 
(janjam,. Who in the early part of the British rule built 
palaces at Rombha on tne banks of the Ghjilka Lake, he 
spent the money in digging tanks here, and erecting 
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mosques there, and forgot to. remit it to the imperial exdie> 
quer. After vain remonstrances, the Emperor sent an- 
other army to enforce . obedience, the former having be- 
come disaffected like their leader. When the news reach- 
ed Ehdn Jeh4n, he did not, like the same Collector, re- 
tire to his circular palace within the Chilka with all his 
accounts ; nor did he, on the arrival of the troops, put 
the papers into a boat, row up till half the way foOm the 
shore, open a leak, and sink the whole into the lake, the 
rowers and himself swimming to the shore. But he hit 
upon an equally ingenious expedient. For he concealed 
his treasure in various places under ground, and became 
dli or saint. The imperial general did not venture to 
adopt coercive measures on a man so holy. When the 
army at last returned to Delhi, Khdu Jehin Ali dug 
out his treasures from time to time, and spent the same 
in excavating tanks, building mosques and palaces, con- 
structing new and repairing old roads, and generally in 
executing throughout the Sunderhuns those usefol works 
which have endeared his name to posterity. When he 
died, all the treasure had not been dug out or expended. 
The discovery dr flight of hidden treasures in later 
times near the scene of his worj^s, is ascribed to this 
cause. 

Rausbehurbt Bose. 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD EVE. 

A celebrated Latin author relates a veiy pleasant fact 
respecting the etymology of the word *‘Eve.|’ 

" Eve,” h^ says, is derived from a word that signifies "to 
prattle.** The first woman took this name for the following rea- 
son. ‘ When GKnI had created the world, he threw down from 
Heaven twelve baskets filled with prattle ; the woman gathered 
up nine of them, whilst hmr hnsband had hardly time to collect 
the other three. 

Uhesu Chandba Gufta. 

ShattiyhuTf Teota, 



THE COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES 
OF INDIA. 

Another View. 

T have carefully perused the article in the last number of 
this periodicid entitled “A Voice for the Commerce and 
Manufactures of India.” This voice is not a novelty, but 
a mere echo of that clamour which at the present moment 
is raised by several unpractised theorists throughout 
this country and even in England. 

Many loudly deplore the loss of our trade in Indian 
Cotton manufacture, and evince a wish for its restoration, 
which is the offspring of an unprofitable over-zeal. 
Tills show of patriotism reminds me of the well-known 
fable of the cats and the mice but none I see, practic- 
ally speaking, dare hang the bell by suggesting even the 
plausible means for attaining that desirable end. That 
India once enjoyed exclusively the- boon of this once 
fiourishing branch of* our commerce, none can deny. 
In those days of yore she had no rival, weak or formid- 
able, to compete with. She had all the advantages of a 
monopoly, which as a general rule, can never be lasting 
to doomsday. Take, for instance, the monopoly in this 
region of the late East India Company, which was knocked 
at the head by the English Parliament after it had exist- 
ed for fully 200 years. To that monopoly were our 
weavers chiefly indebted for the consumption of their 
manufactures. In bewailing the extinction of the Indian 
trade in Cotton piece-goods, we may as well bewail the 
loss of the Company’s monopoly, and pray for its revival. 

1 regret the writer of tne article in question should 
insinuate that I do not sympathize with oiir spinhers 
and weavers for the prostration of their trade, Nothing 
certainly would be more unbecoming in me than to be 
wanting in that natural feeling. The fact is, as 1 con- 
ceive, that tlieir misfortune is past all remedy. 
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This writer as well as others ascribe the cruelty 
of depriving our weavers of their bread, to commercial 
and political handicapping of the English, but they seem 
to be totally unmindful of the real cause of that dis- 
aster. It was no intrigue or unfair play on the part 
of the British Government or merchants that ruined 
our trade in cotton goods, but in truth it Avas the ix)wer- 
looms of Great Rritsun and the best quality of the cotton 
produced in the United States Avliich killed this trade in 
Bengal, not all India, as I shall show hereafter. The un- 
rivalled superiority of the most valuable fibre of America 
at once enabled the Manchester millers not only to pro- 
duce cloths of unexceptionable qualities, but to lay them 
at outports at costs Avhich proved highly tempting to 
customers of all classes. These cloths were sought after 
with the greatest eagerness, and this in the fiice of a rapid 
increase in tlieir imports : our own cloths, which there- 
tofore had cost three to four tunes as much as the price 
paid for English goods, made room tor the latter. For 
instance, apiece of 39 yards 71b grey shirting could lately 
be had for 4 Rs. 8 as. per piece ; whereas a piece of 
Bengal cloth of similar texture and dimension, if such 
Bengal ever produced at all, couldjiardly be procured for 
less than Id Rs. a piece, or 6 As. a yard at the least. 
As to the comparative qualities of the two species of 
cloths, I cannot help stating here candidly, though some- 
what to the disparagement of our country’s manufacturers, 
that our Indian cotton goods were generally of a decep- 
tive make and character, while the English, especially 
in earlier days, Avere even and smooth from one end to 
the other. Poor souls whose comfort m the cold season 
was formerly basking in the suu in the.inoming, and 
warming themselves in the evening by the side of a fire 
made of dry leaves, were afterwards in a position not 
only to cover their indecenty, but to coA'er their whole 
frame with the products of Manchester. Thus millions 
of the poor are benefitted, whilst a few thousand weavers 
sufiTered by the influx of foreign goods. Well, graduallj^ 
then, our oAvn manufactures, as a matter of course, died 
a natural death. What I say here is not a hearsay, a 
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mere hypothesis, or an exaggeration, bntis the result 
of personal experience. 

Unfortunately for the artisans of Bengal, supineness 
and the total absence of that energy which behoves them, 
especially when they have to contend with foreign inva- 
sion of rival articles, are their characteristics, f^or tAlese 
reasons they evidently slackened themselves in their per- 
severance to keep up their trade with greater care and 
assiduity. Had they acted with a moral courage, they 
might l^ve still retained in their liands some portion of 
the trade now almost totally annihilated. They were 
then more independent and not in need of £)reign en- 
couragement, and might have to some extent sustained 
their jmsition. 

from the appearance in these markets of a new and 
a powerful rival, the Madras weavers had cause to share 
a similar &te with those of Bengal, but it is no little 
praiseworthy to the former to hold out yet, in their 
honest occupation both at home and even in a country 
whose products have shoved out of market those of 
Bengal. 

From the following extract from Messrs. Kilbum 
Kershaw and Co’s circular dated 6th Februra^ last, it 
will be seen at once how the Madras cotton piece-goods 
are to this day esteemed in the London market, and 
how remunerative must have been the result of a recent 
sale to the shippers, and how encouraging it is to the 
manufacturers of the Madras Presidency. 

India Cotton Piece Goods. 

“ The usual quarterly public sales were held this day 
and passed ol0[ well, the quantities were small and the 
prices obtained as follows : — 

. “ Blue Sallampores : — 242 Bales of 80 pieces each, of 
Which 73 Bales found buyers at from 8s. Bd. to 9s. 6dE. for 
Common light Pungums, being 6d. in advance upon last 
’Sale’s prices, and a very high quotation; 10s. to 10s. 8d. of 
medium heavy Pungums, say 6 to 71bs ; and 13s. 6d. to 
14s. for a few bales of best heavy Pungums, 7 to 8fl)8. 
For Filature 8 kalis there vras very littie enquiry, and 
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as importers held for firm rates, only 20 bales were sold 
at 9.y. out of 136 bales ofibred, the remainder being 
lK>ught in at 9 j«. and 9.?. 10<i. 

“Madras Handkerchiefs. Quantity offered very small; 
77 trunks of 60 each against 166 in October last. There 
was good demand, and with tlie excej)tion of certain 
parcels which were held for extreme limits, everything 
at all eurrent found ready sale at fully last sale’s rates. 
62 tninks sold, 1 5 trunks bought in. 

“ Ventapollam Handkerchiefs. Only 13 trunks offer- 
ed, all sold at good ])ricos, say 7.9. %d. to 9<?. • for “ Red 
White,” and 11.9. to 11«. 6/i. for “Red Green White.” ” 
'fhe reader will observe that while Manchester could 
not afford to sell her 7 lbs grey-shirtings for less than 
8 . 9 . 3</. per piece, Madras Punjuins weighing 7 to 8 11 )s 
fetched 13«. 6(i. to 14s. The Madras goods, I verily be- 
lieve, are the produce of manual labor, and of her own 
superior cotton. 

This report at once refutes the assertion that all 
India lias lost the trade in cotton piece-goods from the 
inanmuvres of the British Government and merchants, 
who, it is sunnised, have lent a hand in underinining 
the Indian manufactures. If th% Bengal manufacturers 
should have suffered fram such dodges, Madras must 
have suffered likewise ; but no, the misfortune so bitterly 
complained of in sympathy with the Bengal weavers, 
has independently of what 1 have observed before, 
visited them from siaentific inventions and natural in- 
cidents, as well as the incomparable wealth of Great 
Britain ; advantages which Bengal never possessed for 
warding off that misfortune. 

The writer of the article under review says : — “ If 
“ India’s manufacturing power was so great in times of 
“ misrule and anarchy, when genius had little encour- 
“ agement, and labor a scanty reward how many times 
“ more would that jiower have increased under the secu- 
“ rity of life and property we now enjoy, under increased 
“intelligence, increased energy, and increased prosper- 
ity.” Now he runs down the English and gives them credit 
in the same breath. He talks of “misrule” and “ anarchy” 

7 
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of the former d3ma8ty, and with some degree of candour 
unconsciously expresses his gratitude to none but the 
British Government “ for our increased security of life 
and property, increased intelligence” and so forth. All 
I can make of this assertion is a desire for transferring 
the gigantic power of England in cloth-making to India, 
and to give all the prestige now enjoyed by Manchester 
and Glasgow to our Dacca and Santipore. 

The writer perhaps is not aware of the attempts 
heretofore made, not by natives of Bengal but by men 
of that august nation to which we are indebted “ for our 
increased intelligence, cnerg}' and prosperity ” to manu- 
facture cotton piece-goods at places not far from Calcutta. 
All their combined efforts &iled, though inilloiis of rujxics 
were sunk in the undertakings. 

The &ct is that cloths made in this part of India do 
not and cannot generally pay by reason of the absence 
of those advantages wliich England possesses over other 
countries. Germany lately, attempted with the aid of 
her powerful machinery to compete with Manchester by 
importing here her own cotton twist, and soon after gave 
way to the more economical and more useful twist of 
England ; though ev«ry encouragement was afforded by 
our Government by the removal of differential duties 
on foreign goods. Even the United States attempted to 
trespass here upon Manchester, but failed at last, though 
she possesses an ascendency over all other countries in 
respect to the production of cloths with her own cotton 
on the spot. In 1859-60, the year before the Civil War 
in America, she had sent us her cotton goods of the 
value of lls. 5,43,280, and in 1869-70 Rs. 31,824 only, 
whereas from Great Britain alone we imported in the last 
mentioned year cotton piece-goods of the value of Rs. 8 
crores and 12 lacs. 

I have already said that all cotton-'growing coun- 
tries depend upon the manufactures of Manchester. A 
few years before the American War when cotton wool 
was cheaper and the produce of Manchester was in- 
exhaustible, her customers at home and abroad were 
unable to take up her enormous stocks. Engl&nd thcn 
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openly expressed a wish for the discovery of another 
world for consuming her vast produce. 

In the face of such an all-absorbing power of Eng- 
lish manufacturers any attempt on the part of our 
Bengalees at cloth-making under a renewed activity and 
with the support of English skill, English machinery and 
English capital, would be preposterous in the extreme. 
One word more on this subject, and I have done with it. 
In the event of Bengal being in a position to surmount 
the existing difficulties, by securing all that may now be 
Avanting for resuming her manufacture, where, I ask, is 
she to get raw cotton of any quality, which would be 
equal even to the ordinary kind of America ! In the first 
place Bengal does not produce cotton, but common Karpa.n 
scarcely fit for making gujee cloths. She must, therefore, 
depend on cotton from the N. W. Provinces. 

In a price current dated 6th March last, the quotation 
for the ordinary American Upland, which is the lowest 
grade of the American kinds Avas and that for good 
middling .Bengal per lb, or nearly one third of the 
former. Noav the reader will observe Iioav far the Avritcr of 
the article on Indian manufacture is correct in his statement 
that “the nearness of America” to tj^e English market ma<le 
her “ cotton not a little cheaper than Avhat Avent by the long 
route of the cape.” , 

I hope I shall be pardoned by the reader for laying 
here the startling account of the annual value of cotton- 
wool consumed by the M^chester and GlasgOAv mills, 
which Avill at once ^ve him an idea as to the practicability 
(M* otherivise of countries in other parts of the globe to 
interfere with goods produced by the power-looms of Great 
Britain. 

In 1872 the total quantity of imports from all ports 
delivered from the warehouses in England for the use of 
the people of Great Britain and consumers in out-ports, 
was 3,265,620 bales, each bale containing 362 lbs. The 
average delivery per diem(Sunday excepted) Avas 3,788,942 
tbs or 60,737 Factory maunds. The total quantity con- 
sumed in 1872 was 1,182,154,440 tbs, the value of wliich 
estimated at Id. per fo would come to £ 34,479,504; So 
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mucli for tl>e value of raw material alone. If to this amount 
the cost of manufacturing goods be added, it will in all 
probability be raised to twice as much, say more or less 
70 iiiillioiis of |X)und8 sterling or 70 crores of Rupees. 

The Manchester millers and merchants, as well as 
our English ini]wrters here, are content with almost a 
Tiominal profit. It would therefore be a fruitless attempt 
on the [lart of the manufacturers here to undersell them. 
It is urged by many that the saving pf transit and other 
incidental changes to which the imported goods are sub- 
ject, is a sufficient inducement for a fiiir trial in this part 
of the country ; but in fact, as experiment has shown, the 
advantage of manufacturing in Bengal is more than coun- 
terbalanced by those numerous drawbacks which coun- 
terjict a successful issue. The cost of the block and ma- 
cliinery, the heavy charge of keeping the engines in 
good repair, the extravagant expense attending the main- 
tenance of a Euro]»ean establishment, the imjmssibility 
of getting at raw’ cotton of a superior (piality at a mo- 
derate cost, and alK>ve all, the interest upon the capital 
which will have to be borrowed, would tell seriously 
upon the concern. To any individual of practicsil (Experi- 
ence these drawbacks (ye enough to discourage him at 
once. 

B 34 heedlessly laying blame at the door of England for 
destroying our piece-goods trade, we may as well find 
fault with her for shutting out of foreign markets our 
once extensive trade in Benares Sugar, with Chma for 
throwing into the shade the bulk of our raw silk, and 
wii h Germany f()r interfering with our saltpetre. Common 
sense ought to teach all non-commercial theorists that 
cheap goods of one country supersede those of another 
when they are comparatively higher in value. 

Now there are several of our staples which are most 
in favor with customers in other parts of the world, and 
their exports have increased and consequently their prices 
are high. To protect them from being encroached upon 
by rival countries 1 ventured to recommend an ex- 
tension of cultivation in order that we inight lay our 
produce at a more tempting price. 
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I was, therefore, of opinion, as [ still am; that agri- 
culture is our only resource. If we have lost our 
export and home trade in Bengal cotton piece-goods to the 
extent of, say 3 crores of rupees, we have since prt)duced 
articles of a value of five times that amount for export 
only. 


Bice 


Jute 


I.insccd 


Opium 


lea 


Indigo 



How far our landholders, agriculturists and laborers 
of every <lenomination have severally benefitted by the 
extension of the produce of our soil, T need scarcely 
dwell upon. It is very justly and truly observed by 
some journalist that out of the total profit derived from 
our products, 5 per cent only is left to the exjwrter, if any 
thing at all. To any impartial observer, the increase in 
our export trade is glaring enough not to admit of the 
loss of our commerce in Bengal cotton manufactures 
having been by far compensated. If a section of the Bengal 
populace has suffered in one department, they diave in 
common mth several others reaped rich harvest in other 
divisions of our traffic. To say that England pockets 10 
crores of rupees by importing here piece-goods of that 
value, is to ignore that she has had to pay us by far more 
than that sum by taking off our hands commodities of 
various descriptions too numerous for detail. We do not 
pay her the equivalent in coin, but in kind, nay receive 
from her more than she does from us. 

I have recommended our enlightened natives to 
“wield the plough.” I now more confidently aver that 
in our agricultural pursuits solely depends the prosperity 
of our countrymen. In these unpropitious times, such as 
are engaged in trade fi’equently are crossed by adverse 
results. Those who labor under the bondage of servitude 
are hardly in a position to meet both eiids. Being 
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BO situated,- what can be more desirable for us than to 
take to an honorable and independent profession which 
holds out to us at all times the brightest prospects for 
acquiring that prosperity which we ore fruitlessly han- 
kering after by unprofitable pursuits? Let us produce 
articles by means of extended cultivation and bring them 
to market at reduced costs, and we shall never be in want 
of customers to purchase them of us at remunerative 
rates. 

I have presumed to point to waste lands in the Sunder- 
buns where they can be had either rent-free or for a 
mere nominal rent. They are exceedingly fertile and 
capable of producing most useful articles both for local 
consumption and export to any extent we might desire. 
A thousand beegahs of Lakheraj land under cultivatibn in 
permanently settled districts may be worth 20 to 30,000 
llupees ; but a similar quantity in the Soonderbuns may 
be cleared and rendered fit for cultivation at an ioutlay 
of more or less 3,000 Rupees. Application is all that is 
necessary, and in course of time, as energy and enteq)rise 
shall hold out an encouragement, ample will doubtless be 
the reward for all labor and expense for bringing those 
lands under cultivation. 

Let us act prudently and in harmony with those 
under whose rule and protection it has pleased Providence 
to place us, and we shall not fail to prosper and be happy. 
But it is much to be pitied that talking at random against 
power and policy is becoming a chronic disorder with the 
more enlightened of our present generation. 

It is indeed a misuse of the lil^ral education which has 
been afforded by the government to our children at an 
unlimited cost and with no little care and anxiely, and 
this has been done with no other object than to see them 
prosper, and to render them capable of appreciating the 
boon thus conferred on them. We should not forget that 
it was not by threats that we have acquired an elevated 
position to which heretofore we never dreamt of aspiring; 
but that it has been in a manner thrust upon us unasked 
and unsolicited, purely through the munificence of the 
generous government under T^ch we live. 



A Fable. 


2U 

In thus laying my views before the public, I earnest- 
ly hope to be understood that personality is foreign to my 
thoughts. My object is solely to see my countrymen act 
with modesty and propriety towards our government and 
the ruling nation. 

Kissen Mouuk Mullick. 


A FABLE. 

1 

A pig of purest porkiiio blood 
Once s(iucaking near a dunghill stood. 

When lo I a jewel caught his oye, 

A gem that lay all sparkling by. 

2 

“ What’s this, mamma, what’s this ? ” ho cries ; 
“ Not our loved dirt !” bis dam replies. 

The shining thing in scorn they hold. 

Thus proving true the proverb old ! 

3 

Give swinish herds their filth, they will 
In grunting transport have their fill ; 

Beserve for cultured taste and wit 
Ambrosial food and nectar sweet ! 



A BRAHMAN’S COMMENTARY ON 
DARWINISM. 


T CANNOT help wondering at the supineness of men, spc- 
cially Englishmen, under the Darwinian fancy or 
freak. What are we to think of people who read his work, 
one after another as they issue, and quietly discuss them, 
once and again — all respectfully though a few disaj)prov- 
ingly — some indulging in mild criticism, most accepting the 
main statement but hinting flaws in detail, a considerable 
number swallowing the whole hog, head and tail, theory 
and evidence and all — ^a few, if any, avowing a general 
initial dissent, — none such a dissent as the case demands? 
What a I’acitic Ocean of a temper must they be blessed 
wifh who can pursue the even tenour of their way un- 
ruffled under the grave imputations cast in right earnest 
against us all by Mr. Darwin ! I must in justice to them 
coniess that at lirst I took that gentleman’s flrst essay 
for a joke, a little heavy, indeed, both in the wording 
and the machinery, but a joke nevertheless ; — a huge 
clumsy d' esprit. I tfiought he aspired to authorship in 
the line of Lucian in the ancient world and Swift in the 
modern — and did not shine in it. I thought his work, 
in its object., rather of a piece with those artistic efforts, 
the latest but by no means most successful instance of 
which is Mr. E. W. Cooke’s book, in which the lower 
animals are caricatured to resemble man in his various 
peculiarities, changes of costume and posture, &c., and 
wzice versa. I understood it as the fancy of a learned 
man who meant to try to see how plausible a case 
might be made by learning for the ethnic identity 
of man and beast — the near consanguinity of the genus 
Homo with the genus Honoo — ^the kinship of Man and 
Ilanu-man. And I allo\tred that both the learning and 
the wit are characteristic — professorial. Mr. Darwin’s 
next appearance, dispelled the illusion. A joke in serial 
—iijeu d' esprit extending through tliick volumes — too 
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much of a good thing to ascribe to even a savan. Parti- 
cularly as now the author, not content with reducing man 
to the level of the brute, proceeded to let him dou7i below 
the lowest f(»rms of animal life — to make him a cabbage or 
an onion. There was plainly ground for alarm that the 
whimsical gentleman would not rest till he had- proved 
to his entire satisfaction that we are not good enough 
to be the lineal descendants of a salad or a mustard seed, 
but are, in very sooth, begot on a clod by chance. The 
matter, indeecf, was far too serious for a joke even for 
English professorial wt. All at once, against my strong 
])reiK)S8ession, I awoke to the consciousness of the busi- 
ness-like sobriety and earnestness of a man, a gentle- 
man and scholar, versed in all mundane} lunar and in- 
fernal knowledge, not yet in Bedlam, who insists mwn 
telling the w’orld and frowns at all signs of scepticism, 
that mankind, including, t dare say, his o\vn precious 
self, are rather high-favored monkeys — ^brutes who bear 
to other apedesh the same relation that gram-fed beef does 
to ordinary market meat. Every new publication of this 
curious specimen of humanity or fnhuinanity (as Avant- 
iug in the essential pride of the lords of the Creation) has 
comfirmed me that I did not ayake to the truth too 
soon. 

And now for sometime past I have been haunted by the 
idea that I ought to enter a decided large protest against 
the theory of this learned monomaniac, gifted with the 
power of writing and a fatal facility in intellectual inven- 
tion. Of late the carrying out of the idea has been felt by^^e 
more and more a necessity. Others may put up Avith the in- 
sult — ^may go their accustomed avocations lieedless of the 
abuse — ^may have their night’s rest under the imputa- 
tion. I cannot. It may be bad in me. I am sure it 
is unfortunate, but so it is. I am helpless in the matter. 
Others may have good reasons not to be irritated at 
any reflections on their parentage and ancestrj^ — others still 
to be afraid to challenge an enquiry into them. I have 
no obligation to silence or to fear. I must out Avith 
it. It is due to my parents and progenitors. What is 
the good of my regular periodical shrads (invocations 

8 
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find offorings to their manes) it* [ let snch au open impugn- 
ing of their identity go witlumt reproof ? 

« « * « * 

1 should have no quarrel with Mr. Darwin with 
one limitation. He is quite welcome — or I’ather should 
I not say, if the [foverty of the harharous Knglish longue 
M’hich I have been compelled to learn to the neglect of 
my national classics, permitted me, — should J not say 
ivelyo f — to ride his hobby to the* below-stairs of the 
universe, provided he goes {done— does not drive us 
before him l)y the cracking of his whip. 

He says we are descended from monkeys. I don’t 
know whom that ominous “ avc” consists of, but 1 am 
sure I hsive nothing to do with it — at least 1 Avill have 
none of it! Mankind? Avhat docs Mr. Darwin know of 
mankind ? There are men and men — »Jews and Gentiles, 
Pagans and (’hristians, Greeks and barbarians, Iranis and 
'I'uranis, Anibs and Ajami, Chinese i»nd outer-barbarians, 
Hindus and Mlechcha. Is it to be 8UjqK>sed that they 
all sprmig from the same pair ? Then how absurd to 
imagine that a number of huniiiu pairs themselves de- 
scended from some other species of animals ! One concess- 
sion, hoAvever, 1 am prepared to msikc in fiivor of Mr. 
Darwin. 1 dare say a learned man like Mr. Darwin — who 
knows such a tvorld — or, for that matter, several tvorlds 
— of things, and dogmatises on the descent of all manner 
of animals — ^is sure of his own gencalog 3 ^ Tlie cynic 
who boldly proclaimed that there was no honest man 
in l^e world provoked the remark that he at least by his 
own confession was dishonest, for it was impossible any 
one could Know the hearts of others, not to say of all 
men, but liis evidence regarding his own might be relied 
upon. 

Of course Mr. Darwin, like a true Briton that he is, 
can never be suspected of conscious neglect of the interests 
of the first persoUj either plufal or singular ; is very care- 
fiil, indeed, so far as his Northern imperspicacity enables 
him to be. Only I do not understand Ids labors. A birth 
may be a misfortune — an ancestry a reproach, but what can 
be the good of procuring at no small trouble and expense 
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from the Heralds’ Colleoc and displaying a coat of arms 
vvhicli is a standing reproach ? For just sucli an act I 
regard Mr. Darwin’s learned and painstaking volumes. 
Mr. Darwin has made no hast}' confession. His is a 
deliberate policy. Such a personal statement any (critic 
woidd accept on trust. Hut, here is a man who feels himself 
under the necessity of piling volume upon volume of 
evidence to establish it ! There may he merit in the 
frank admission of an unpleasant truth derogatory to 
one’s vanity. Hut Mr. Darwin goes much beyond such a 
course. Jlis an.xiety and long-continued industry almost 
suggest a novel aristocratic pretension — a new livolhnsm 
— tlie pride of a literally him blood, is it ? Certainly 
his repeated pomiM)us a.s.sertioti of direct and imme- 
diate kinship with the ape is due to an utter obtuse 
unconsciousness of the degradation that relationshi]) u)- 
volves. Or, it may be referred to another precedent, 
if not accounted for on another principle, for tlie principle 
is not clear. Men’s geuealogioal prefer('tices are strange. 
The thirst seems to be for anthiuity rather than for 
dignity. Sensible enough men — men of the world, with 
all imaginable shrewdness — arc not only not ashamed, 
but .are actually proud to be abje, to trace their descent 
from any scoundrel, however infamous — any robber or 
cut-throat or traitor, hung or unhung, any menial, cup- 
bearer, pander, or son of a fcourtesan, provided he can be 
invested with the enchantment, robed with the a/ure hue 
of a distance of some centuries. Decent people supis)sed 
to be learned are regularly at work to discover all the 
hadmmhes who disgraced the eaidy lustnry of the world 
with the same care and zeal tliat another class of leaiaied 
men display in hunting for bits of old bone or rude stone 
impicinents buried in the earth. So transcendent is the 
glory of being the great-great-great-great-grandson or- 
nephew of a man w’ho was either executed or deserved to 
be* executed in liis generation for crime, and wliom every 
Christian believes to be reserved for liell, that if real bad 
characters are not available, fictitious ones arc grasped at 
with an energy as if it were a question of life and death 
, to get them. And if not bad characters, then indifferent 
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ones, by all means ! I once heard a late Agent to the 
Governor-General at Moorshedabad gravely informing 
. the Nawab Kazim that he (whose respectability 
at that time Impertinence and Scepticism bid dared 
to canvass, not to say question) was the luieal descen- 
dant of no less a personage than — ^whom does the reader 
fancy ? — ^Banquo of Sliakespearean memory. I could scar- 
cely contahi my laughter, which the Nawab, much the 
more intelligent of the two, perceiving, I was pressed for 
my opinion in the matter. 1 was obliged to confess that, 
so far as my reading went, I always understood that, thougli 
Shakespeare’s historical plays were founded uiwn real or 
traditionary liistory, the dramatist, even in them, not un- 
often, drew upon his imagination for subordinate characters 
and incidents, and, that though the ])rincipal cluiracters in 
Macbeth arc aU taken from Scottish liistory, Banquo, him 
whom Mr. Ageiit, Governor-General, claimed for his 
honored progenitor, happens to be the only exception — he 
is a pure creation of the Poet’s brain. The scepticism was 
to little purpose. The poor driveller bothered the life out 
of us by his persistent assurance of the sacred truth of 
Ids grand genealogy which gave lum the right to despise 
most of the British peerage, let alone the Smiths and 
Joneses of the army and the so-called Heaven-borns of the 
Civil Service at Berhampore — a right winch he did not 
exercise from the excess of philosophy in his nature — and, 
to convince us, gave us a pretty little romance of how 
accidentally he had come by the knowledge of his great- 
ness : — ^how his elder brother, who by virtue of a horrible 
law was master of the domains of the family — ^though 
he himself^ in his moments of forgetfulness, talked of 
his Zemindaries at home, the affairs of which oc- 
cupied much of his time in this country — once had 
left a roll of paper in carelessness for a few minutes 
in the room in which he (Mr. Agent, G. G.) was, while 
on a visit to his brother, and how he had taken the op- 
portunity to unroll it and .have a peep at it and lo ! what 
should it prove but a genealogical tree which for the first 
time revealed to him his illustriousness or at least satisfied 
him that the whisperings of his moral consciousness about 
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it were well-founded : a narrative of discovery which 
beats hollow all travellers’ tales, and is, the ingenuous 
reader must be prepared to confess, not a little creditable 
alike to his head and heart, which is certainly elucida- 
tory of his duties of guestship and ideas of gentleman- 
liness and morals ingeneral. The only slight subject of 
wonder is that the man who goes to romances and dramas 
for an ancestor does not make choice of the most eminent 
names. The taste of Japhet in search of a father or 
ratlier of Snob in search of a fore-father among the dram- 
atis personw of Macbeth lighting upon Banquo of all others 
as a desirable sire in preference to Macbtch himself or 
Duncan or Macduif is inexplicable ! The man made a nar- 
row escape from tracing his descent from one of the 
Witches who deliberately chose for founder of his house 
“ liaiupio’s Ghost.”* 

1 have no quarrel with Mr. Darwin for his strange 
preference, or his strange outs])okenness. I am ready ^ 
admit that he has discovered his family records and settled 
Ids genealogical tree. I liave no objection even to Ids 
summary aaoption of an tmccstry which he considers 
illustrious, after the manner of so many Europeans. Hut 
I decidedly think it very wrong of^him to include other 
mammals in that degradation, such as they consider it, 
which he coui’ts and glories in. There are some eccentric 
and not always brilliant men who affect dirt for the 
mean pleasure of dirtying others by their officious company 
and familiarity. Can Mr. Darwin be among the number ? 
He tliat as it may, let him keep the foul gali wldch his 
philosophy implies all to himself! 

We at least are particular in the matter of blood 
and lineage — very sensitive to ya li. In that necessary re- 
lation which is the first step to obeying, in a legitinate way 
the divine command and the law of our nature to increase 
and multiply, which other peoples are so ready to enter 
into with such headlong fury, looking neither before nor 
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beliiiul, this side nor that, we are more gravely circum- 
spect than others in their nicest transactions — scrnpulons 
in giving as well as taking. 

Wonhl it be beleived by Mr. Darwin and his country- 
jnen — wdiat many Anglo-Indians must know — that one 
of the severest forms of abuse amongst us is to calf a 
man a father-in-law ? I believe few Anglo-Indians even 
know that the horrible crime of female infanticide — 
condenmed alike by Shastra and natui'al affection — not 
long ago so whlely prevclant in lJ[>per India, was caused 
by the anxiety, w'cak 1 grant, juid sinful in its conse- 
quences, to avoid the liability to this reproach. The 
axe Avas laid at the very root — the fact. was prevented to 
make the ydli im|)ossible. Nor is this sensitiveness a 
piece of barbarism peculiar to the Hindu. Our Maho- 
medau brethren — the best of them-— share it to an equal 
degree, though be it confessed that they never carried 
it to the same guilty excess in practice as among the 
Rajpoots and Ohettryas. These arc not matters on 
which foreigners will ever have any oppoi’tunities of 
ac(iuiring information by the most persevering enquiry ; 
so let them be satisfied with the folloAving anecdote, fin* 
the authenticity of whjph 1 can personally vouch. At the 
same native court where 1 made the acciuaiiitancc of the 
worthy respresentative of the Viceroy and maintainer of 
the dignity of the Paramount Power, of whom honorable 
mention has been made above, once came a Syad from a 
district betAveen Allahabad and .CaAAnpore, to exhibit his 
rare horsemanship, and instruct our princes in the same. 
He was a remarkably tall man, but already curved by 
age, lor he must have been verging upon eighty. His 
feats of bygone days Avas the theme of admiration of 
those who knew him in his prime, and he still com- 
itlanded a noble seat, though he was unable to main- 
tain his reputation against the intriguing riding masters 
of the Durbar and was ultimately actually invalided by 
a vicious horse they onee mischievously gaAre him, and 
Avhich he kept under him at the expense of his future 
usefulness. He had of course been an’ athlete and a 
g}’mnast in liis day, and of course he was quite innocent 
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of trickery. I pitied the m’cck of u man. One day he 
was asketl how many children how many bo} s and ^irls, 
he had. He remained quiet after his manner. A repeti- 
tion of the enquiry brought the blood to his cluieks tuid 
he gruffly expressed thankfulness that he had never 
married. “ What ! was there any harm in taking to 
wife a res[)ectable girl?” asked the (juerist. The reply 
was ehar.ict((ristic — “ What ! did they wish him to be a 
fatlier-in-law !” meaning the father of a daughter for 
wdmm he had to seek a husband. 

This is by no means an exceptional case. Jt is 
merely the exaggeration of a feeling strong both in 
Hindus and Mahomedans. Jt is this morbid feeling 
Avhich causes the evils for which Jvoolinism is popularly 
held responsible — Avhieh <levotes to forced celibacy ladies 
rather than their fathers should accept a slightly re- 
duced iMAsition among the true nobility of the land. 
Nor is it confined to the tq)per classes. The same or 
similar pride of blood and care for j)urit.y exist among the 
lower castes, down to the veriest parialis. These latter 
arc supposed by li)uropcans to have no caste and no class- 
pride. Such a thing is impossible in Hinduism. Iwcn 
|)ariahs are a caste. Castes are but professions petrified 
from of old. Individuals may be outcasted — not Avhole 
professions. They are all necessai^ to the organi/atioii 
of society. The Chandals Avho must remain near ceme- 
taries and not enter a village without Avarning, arc a 
profession — jnore necessary, because disgusting, than 
others, perluqis — ami of c()urse a caste. We have often 
seen Europeans amused at the pretensions of “ nigger- 
gentility ” in India. If theyhave any clear, sound notions 
of Avliat constitutes gentility, and if they take the trouble 
to enquire into the facts of Hindu society, they Avill find 
that of all nations in the Avorld — ^more than Hungarians 
or Spaniards — ^the Hindus are a nation of gentlemen. 
Members of all classes of society possess some of the 
distinctive characters of a nobility. Take any class 
however low in the scale or degraded by occupation — 
Domes or Mehters — and you will find it is a caste, Avith its 
own GoA'eriiment, laws, »&;c. — its pride, its endeavors to 
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mjiintain purity of blood. No true Mehter but will 
refuse marriage with another caste however superior to 
his own. He tjiiuks l/is g<K)(l enough. He knows liis 
inferiority,^ but he knows he is not base-born. His 
inferiority is the reputable one of a particular place in 
the gradation of being. He does not despise himself, docs 
not wish to hide which class he, belongs to. Indeed he 
has a distinct caste pride. What other nation can in its 
lowest grades show a hundredth of such magnificent 
self respect, perhaps the esence of all gentility ? 

Let it not be thought that the pride belongs only 
to Hindus or among Mahomedans to only Indian Maho- 
medons tainted by Hindu example. It reigns supreme 
in the heart of all true Islamites. It seems to me a 
charactercstic of the Semitic race. The Jewish pride is 
proverbial. The Arab pride is, if ]x)ssible, greater. It 
is indeed opposed to the all-embracing spirit of Islam 
wdiich considers all members of the Church eipial. Re- 
ligion fails before Race. It ivas, 1 suspect, too strong for 
even Mahamad, and so he allowed the consanguinous 
marriages he found in vogue Even to this day the 
Arabs ^vill not easily marry the despised Koord, Persian, 
Circassian, Georgian or Turk — ^proDably never give his 
daughter to one of Hiese races, any more than he will 
sell his thorough-bred stallion, or favorite riding animal. 
The other races who have been received into the Moslem 
communion, without any thing like the pretensions to 
purity of the Arabs, follow the Arab lead at a distance. 

There are those who consider any symptoms of a 
desire for purity as the greatest }x)Bsible offence. They 
best know the cause of their irritation. But it is as 
well to remind them that it is not merely Brahmans and 
Arabs and Israelites who are guilty of this superfluous 
impertinence. The Royal Famlies of Europe form a 
caste as^ exclusive as any order of Eoolins among us. I 
believe it was stated that there was only one other lady 
besides the Princess Alexandra of Denmark whom the 
Prince of Wales could marry. Suppose those two even 
had been wanting — ^what then? The fate of the daughter 
of the proud Eoolin Brahman would have been that of 
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otir future King ! He could not marry beneath him — 
nor, for that matter, above. He could not accept a daugh- 
ter of the Henoo Sheyaban qr of the Henoo Sanhedrim or 
of the House, of Kam Dev l^audit. A sentiment condemn- 
ed in men of less degi’ce may be reconciled to average 
humanity by the recommendation of the possessors of 
woaltli and power. And Europeans are ready to see the 
order of nature in practices which they denounce as 
conceited, selfish and barbarons in Heathen knights and 
nobles, in Arab Sheikhs, Hindu Koolins and such like 
scum of the earth. 

Tastes differ. Wliilc in the new lands of the West 
they are busy proving their cousinhood to the chimpanzie 
and the baboon, in the Eiist. the Chinese, Jiapanese and 
others from time immoniorial claim kindred with the sun, 
moou and stars. 

Of two such courses why forsmar 
The iiohler aud the manlier one ? 

If it is humility in the . one case and conceit in the 
other,. 1. think the humility is by far the more misplaced. 
There are such infinite grades of men that it is quite pos- 
sible to be humble without the necessity of {ictually hailing 
the monkey in the nearest tree as “uncle.” The conceit 
is energyzing. At all events, nothing, I presume, can 
be said iigainst the genealog}^ or genesis if you will, 
of the Hindus who, hi a myth more rational, beautiful and 
significant tluui ' the one attributed to Moses — ^liavc 
sprung from the moutli, arms, legs and feet of the great 
Creator liiinself, resiiectively as they are l>rahman.s, 
Khatryas, Vaishyas and Siidras. 



THE EtJOEXTIfIC tSTAl? 

on 

^lAXlAJRAJA nLOWIlAllD XO BIJRNIIARLV^ 

1 

.1 liiivo won the fond prize, deiir Biirnhurd 1 
IVIjiy tlie Duke for over i)e blest ! 

1 liiwo iyon—J have won my toward! 

ficc flic star sparkling bright on iny Itrcasl [ 

2 r 

J must i»og of fli^ Gmoe by next mail 
To make yon a (.^mipanioti, old boy ! 

AiiJ [ know jiiy diirkhan^t vill ne'er liiil, — 

[40t us then wi^^h o:u*Ji otheiyioy I 

The horizon of India will shine 

lYitli ninv liglils that nutst brightly will glow ; 

Tlu? Ursas a^bove will re]>ine 

To see Ui>n«i flud sh^nit* tbem l»elo\v ! 

4 

The. star secured iiw by iny kin 

Jn a necklace oJ’ i^kulls will be sot ; 

And enrobed in jackars sle<*k skin 

) would look tlien like lludra* the gr<;at } 

5 

And you, dear Diirnhard! must attend 

On your Kntght like dreail Nundi- of old; 

And inflame my brain with no end 

OJ’ wihUu'otcliets ami liincies untold ! 

The ofiental flattery of tills jmcrii will, it is icared, net on the “ Olwervcr'* 
as walct does on a peraoa afllieled with hydmpholjiii. — I*, f). 

' The AlUlestroycr, wlio i^i^fe|n‘».•K0T^l4'd ni Hindu MyDadogy Xi :» 

iiec'klarc of bones :picl elad jji a tiger b Nkin. 

’ riv'. I'fiiihlul vi'viLor Riid/:i, wlu)SO main duty i« said to have, bran to 
serve his bold -.Yith mtoMcaijiiig pytioj^j and cU veils proparaUon^ oJ: hhitfy or 
licmi.. 
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(J 

(Jlo fii*. \i\y lust fiubby — I mean 
Tluj Rhfh of BiowliarJian 

riie eleveiitli Avalur must bo soon 

To bo worsbippod by Babus supine ! 

7 

Like Doatirs Lord tbroun^h ilio land 1 will tide, 

Unt Ibis diirroiii‘0 (»iir aolbnifi will boiliiJ: 

Ho IrA'ied b-s Vi/i-^ from bis bridty* 

I W'ill levy my <‘ossos all lonnd! 

ItaVM SfiAnMA. 

^fihhnpore. 

TO THK i:i)TTOR OF MOOKKUJEE’S MAiiAZlNE. 

Tin* Allaliab.id joiiniiil is awfully sarcastb* alioiil tbo wovd viktU a:^ 
used ill the vorses oniiLled A Corondl” which apprais'd in y'»ur last nninhor* 
If iny little hopeful who lur bcmi pul to .uliool hut iho oilier iljiy, wefo 
gnilty of ilie iiiterprelation plaoed on iho toihi hy tlie up^’onnliy erlLie, 
paterfamilias would at ouce make his out il l# smart under the con odiu »' 
rod. liitbor llio writer must IlAvokuuTfiuj^'ly iniReotHtAiod if to raise 
a stupid lani^yb or he must bo shamefully ignnrauiiof Eiii^lish poetry, hi 
wliioh iiotliiiiif is more eoimunii than the use of irsiusitiyc verbs with tlio 
object understood. lu either rase, — ^^vbclher as a dishonest, or as an 
Igiioraiil censor, he is guilty of the unpardonable' offence of. misleading 
his readers. Will he^ coiistnie Ibe italicix.ed Words in the ffillowing 
lilies : — 

All are but parts of one stnperidoiis wtiole, 

Whose body nature is^ and God ilie »Soul ; 

Tliat, changed ilHt)ugh all, and yet in all the samC; 

Groat ill the earth as in the eflicreal frame; 

Wams in the sun, ntfreshes in the breey.e, 

Glows ill the stars and blossdTitv^ iii tliotreo j.” 

Poi'E. 

‘ The Vagrant's blar!:-ni!iil or cess if you like. 

“ A bcautihil allegory uiiUerlios this fcgeiiU, which implies ihe I'Xilrttion ut ills 
tribute by i^cutli from all created objedss. 
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X^ihreft^foitdmce. 

Take, again, thtj following linos fn»iu Wunlswoilli : — 

“ liOiig liavc I loved what I boliokl, 

The niglit that ialuiSy the day that efim s] 

'riin coimnon giwtli of mother earth, 

Snilicos liie— her tears, her inirlh, 

Her hninhlest mirth and tears.” 

What is it (lint the niglit eafms and the day cheers 1 not your 
eritie I am afraid, Quiiiyeism, khiisklius tatties and dysiMilry not 
withstanding! Possibly he 'may rocidleet the oft-qnohMl linos of 
(V»wi»er, “ the enp that chPers^ but not inebriates.^' Ilow does bo 
eonstmc the woids cheers and ivebnales ? 

I SCO the linlinii Observer,” with his farthing nish-light, is also 
afore. In his issue of Ihe 26th April, with ferule in hand, lie tivata 
the educated natives to a grandmother’s lectiirc on poetry in general, 
and tlie poet ry of your Magazine in particular. Unfortunately, ndtive 
produedhms of any iricri-t have the same effect on Tliizrut John Bull 
tha.t red rags are supposed to produce on his four-footed namesake ; 
and hence when judging of them, he cuts all sorts of mad capers, 
butting away at tliehi in all the impotence of splenetic rage. But Indian 
}wetry is not like Indian of%es — the exclusive birth-right of the white 
pti[)nUition. The Bahbo ( Gcal bless the mark 1 ) may sing as well as 
Brown, Jones, and Ilobinson, ]>erhap8 in more dulcet numbers than 
ever gnice the pages of. most Anglo-Indian periodicals. ■ 

For bright specimens of the kind of poetry much admired by 
ITiizrut, let me commend yonr readers to the columns of the “Observer.** 
Here is a nosegay in vci*sc taken from the same number of that 
journal, in which his honest criticism of your Magazine appeared : — 

ODE TO W. H. M. 

Hail, mighty genius ! hail thou heaven-born king 1 
Let thy poor bard thy lofty praises sing. 

Hail, mighty genius, just emerged from school. 

Bom as thou idlest not to ride but nile I 

What adverse fate. o*er brought thee to these shores 

Of women grim and men who’re stupid bores ? 
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is lliy l(»t — ill soim; gay city 
By lovely wouien thou wert erfit oarest, 

Wliile wHs and sages in a rapture hung 
On every accent of thy scliool-boy tongue. 

Niiw in a penal settlement confined, 

Oliaiiicd like an eagle ia that giant mind ; 

Talent and rule in thee personifietl 

Dull plungers mock because thou can’st-not ride ; 

Heciiuse thy knees thy saddle «lo not grip; 
localise in short thou ridest like a snip ; 
ilecause the cricket-lmll thon can’st not swipe ; 

Because thou can’st not floor the darling snipe ; 

Thy soaring mind such vulgar Imsincss spurns ; 

A nobler ardfiur in thy bosom hurns. 
l^'nll well thou kiiowest that before thy hirlli 
Destined thou wert to rule upon th<^ earth. 

Alas! alas! that this ungrateful laud 
Thy brilliant genius eanuot understand. 

Why should this flower of wis^iom rich and rare 
Waste all its sweetness on this desert air? 

Coriolanus left ungrateful Home, 

And with the Volsci found anothejhome. 

Thy faithful bard heseecheth thee to go 
And take thy passage by the V, and 0. 

So shall another land thy worth percidve. 

And all too late her loss poor India grieve, 

F. R.S.C. 

Is this the sort of wretched stufl' the educated natives are asked 
to imitate ? 1 pause for a reply. 

Your s 
Birch. 


PnutvU by M. (j|liu»Ji, ut ibe Xleutiuck Prv^, lU, Maoffut! imif;. 




RU!HWES^5 CONDITIONS AND rARTlClILAIlS 

OF 

MOOKEBJEE’S MAGAZINE. 

An inipinssion sncin-s to have go|. abroad, — from the price id’ 
the Maira/ino marked on each uiuuber on tiio cover, namely 
Its. I and (or special numbers Rs. 2, — that our price is rallier 
hi^h. Nothing could bo more unfounded. The price put on the 
e-over is for non-siibscribora only. For the rest, our rah^s of sub- 
serij)lioii, eonsidcring the number of pages, the number of lines per 
page (ours is close print ml spreadout with the help (»f spaces and 
leads ) and the r|uality of paper wegive, not to speak of the quality 
of our conUmts, nor of an occasional Extraordinary, or an ilhis-' 
Iration, as in number seven, — consiclering too that we shrink from no 
expense to present variety and richness of literature, giving as wo 
invariably do more than the stipulated number of pagC/S, 00 — our 
rates, we say, for these reasons, do not yet, with all ceonoiiiy, 
cover even the bare expenses, and are not likely for a long time to 
come to do so unless the pnblii^ aeeord a mote goticroiis support. 
Oah anything he move moderate than the following : — 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION OF MOOKERJEE'S MAGAZINE. 
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raise them not long hoiicc, tliougli wo sliall allow every advantage 
ill om* powm* to those who sidisiTibe bcfoi’o the Rales arc enliaiie' 
ed, and paj’ticularly to our old patrons. 

It is oxpectiid that in eases in wliieh we are involved in cor- 
respondence Avith subscribers in the country tlioy will in fairness 
I’cmit the postage incurred by us, even tliougli it be half an anna. 

Subscribers are requested to notily their change of resi- 
dence, as also to intinqitc the place where the Magazine is to be 
dolivorcd when their ofliecs or places of business remain closed 
during liolidays, as also to remit postage whoii necessary viz ; 
annas per number. 

To facilitate the dolivery of the Magazine and obi iate the 
necessity of tlur dclivi'rv peon calling sevenil times or days in siie- 
eession at the stvme iiddi:c^>s or ivaitii^g tlierq before lie can catch a 
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fttil)Kcribcr, ' subsnriborH jiVe ro()ueiited to issue insiinictions to theii* 
men to receive tlic Ma;j[uzine wheu delivered and si^i the receijd. 

Wf are not responsible for any loss or misearria^o by the 
Post Office. Country subscribers are, theretbre, re.«| nested to 
‘send their names^und address<‘s legibly and fully written out. 

In answer to numerous eiu^nirics for Numbers for |iarticu- 
lar months, we lieg tq rcininri subscribers of our plmi as laid down 
1 in th^ Editor’s Prospectus that .the Magazine is not issued every 
month, but that we issue ten niunliers per aniiniti : — thus our 
,No. I. is dated July, No. II. t^epteinher, No. TIT; ()(^tober, 
No. TV. November, and No. V. (Oliristmas No.) Dewmber, 1X72, 
and No. VI. February, 1873, (we laid no January No.) No. Vll. 
March, (we had uo April No.) and the prosimt No. Vll I. 
is for May ; that, of conrso, those who subscribe for six months 
aro entitled to 5 Numbers. Subscribers, will, ac^conliugly, pb'ase 
to satisfy themselves of tlic coiisocutive Numbers and not trouble 
ttiomseivcs about the Months of the year. 

In -reply to cn(|iiii'(es and orders tor No I., wo beg to say 
that wbarb unable just now to sii|>ply it as the whole of the im- 
pression has beun sold. Not wishing to disappoint the public 
or inconvenience tlioso who having titkun tlic Magazine from No. 
11. aro desirous of binding a vokimc from the commciicemciit,, 
wo intend to print another edition of No 1. As we do not know 
the number of <‘<»pies wo should |»riiit to Ihj able to meet the de- 
mand that might arise, we beg. to nspiest that those who waul No, 
I. will bo pleased te send Iheir orders without delay for registry. 

We want yuspectablo Agents in all parts of tlie East to help 
the circukition of out, Journal. . * - 

RATES OF ADVERTISINC. 

Per quarter page i Its. 6 0 0* 

„ half page.. ! „ 8 0 0 

. » „ 12‘ Q 0 

Itemittsmces to he made in postage stamps of one anna each 
seventeen sueJi stamps to the linpoe, or in earreiicy , notes 
or in mency orders payable to 

• , BEBIGNY & Co. 

* JN THE PRESS. 

The Collected Works of Sir William Jones. 

• ■ • . To benjn&lifhed in parts. 

Size — Royal 8vo. pp. 48 per Part, 

Price to subscribers — 8 As. per part. 

Pdhusueus,— BE itiuKEV & Co,, 12, Lal Bazar, Calciixxa. 
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THE TWO SISTEllS— ENGLAND AND INDIA, 

On holy Gnnga’s margin greon 
Mnsing I stood at even-tide; 

Before me roDed in silver sliccn 

Her waters, sportive in their pride, — 
Langliing and dancing merrily, 

Itesistless in their boist’rous glee I 

From llic cerulean arch of sky 

Glcilnied thousand 8j)arkling jets of light; 

The crescent moon now rose on high, 

Like castcni bride half-veiled I'rom sight I 
While Zephyr breathed Ids am’rous tale 
To plain and forest, bill and dale. 

Now oped the flowers their odour-cells, 

And nature smiled beneath the light; 

Now Fancy wrought her magic s))ell8. 

Waked by a scene so fair and bright. 

A scene so bright, it seemed to mo 
To hold the soul of poesy ! 

Entranced I heard the water’s roar, 

Entranced beheld the billows’ play, 

(^scless they kissed the losing shore, " 

Ceaseless they came aitd stole away. 

They came and went unchecked and free. 

Revelling in love and liberty ! 

SlIW BnUM NOS. IZ. a Z, CULOVITA. . 
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Hie Two Sisters — England and India, 

• 

I caught their spirit, caught their mirth, — - 

Tes, caught their wildest mirth and spirit t 
And dreamt the while, 1 stood on earth 
Which only freemen must inherit ! 
Freemen said I ? Where — ^^vhere aro they ? 
This land obeys a foreign sway ! 

And yet, where’er I turn my eyes, 

In tills fair land by nature blest. 

Visions of vanished light arise. 

And cheer and swell the sinking breast. 
Each scene — each spot that meets tlic sights 
Is redolent of mcm’rics bright ! 


The mountain pass, th’ extended plain. 

The snowy peak, t]ie valley green. 

The sylvan bower, tlie sacred fane, — 

Glitt’riiig with glory’s magic sheen — 
Ilecall the days of freedom, Avhon 
Our fathers lived and died as Men ! 


Dear Lidia I once home of the free I 
"Where aro tliy former virtues fled ? 
Whore now thy ancient chivalry, — • 

The spirit of thy mighty dead? 
"(Jrjoona, Vishma, Lukshman’s dait,^ 

The spirit of their lion-heart ? 


Is yonder grovelling dastard slave 

Who sees, unmoved, famed field and flood. 
Descended from the gallant brave ? 

Swell his veins' with heoric blood ? 

Alas I to foreign steel and thrall 
Is due his own, his country’s fall I 
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Yet still ’tis sweet on tbee to gaze, 

To linger on tliy rifled charms ; 

To dwell with thrilling soul on days 

Thy sons wore great in arts and arms. 

Each wound that makes thee bleed and smart, 

To thee but closer draws my heart ! 

Fair England! Fortune’s darling child ! 

Dowered with every grace divine. 

Amidst earth’s dreary che<}rloss Avild, 

Thou heroes’ home, and freedom’s shrine ! 

T breathe thy name, and off meseeins 
Drop tlie chains, from niy fettered limbs ! 

Though mighty thou, and rich and bright! 

Though great thy name, and grand tliy story, 

To raise this laud fo life and light 

Do still thy aim, thy highest glory I 
In thy grasp quivers India’s fate. 

Oh ! raise her, bless her, make her great ! 

A thousand years have rolled away 

Since foreign thraldom laid her Ioav, 

Still seems her life an endless day 

Of weary care and dark’ning woe. 

Her spirit crushed, her valour fled. 

Oh! wonder not she’s all but dead ! 

Tliy reign has cast a ray, — a gleam 

Of hope, where all was dark despair; 

Dispel not, oh I tlie pleasing dream 

She nurses ’neath thy fost’ring care I 
But still, oh ! teach her rulers still. 

To llEAB, KOT BFUBN, THB PEOPLE’S WILL I 



A VOICE FOR THE COMMERCE AND MANH- 
FACTDRBS OF INDIA. 


Section TI. 

The past op the Commerce and Manufactures op India. 


Part 1. — CoMiaBRCE. 

^‘Thc min of Tamluk as a scat of maritime commerce affords an ex- 
planation of liow the Bengalis ceased to be a sea-going people. In tho 
Bnddhi.st era they sent warlike fleets to tho east and west, and co1oni:r:ed 
the islands of the Archipelago, Even Manu, in his inland centre of 
Brahmanism at the far north-west, while forbidding such enterprises, 
betrays the fact of their existence. Ho makes a difference in the hire 
of river-boats and of sea-going ships, and admits that the advice of 
‘merchants experienced in making voyages on the sea, and observing 
different countries,’ may be of use to priests and kings. But such 
voyages were associated chiefly with the Buddliist era, and became 
alike hateful to the Brahmans and impracticable to a deltaic people, 
whose harbours were left high and dry by the land-making rivers and 
receding sea. Religious prejudices combined with tho changes of 
nature to make the Bengalis unenterprising on the ocean. But what 
they have been, they may under a higher civilization again become. 
The unwarlike Armenians whom Lncnllus. and Pompey blushed to 
conquer, supplied, seven centuries later, the heroic troops who an- 
nihilated the Persian monarchy in the height of its power. To any 
one acquainted with tho revolutions of races, it must seem mere impati- 
ence ever to despair of a people ; and in maritime courage, as in other 
national virtues, I (irmly believe that the inhabitants of Bengal have a 
now career before them under British rale.” — Hunter’s “Orissa.” 
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A Voice for ^le Commerce^ ^c. 

I think all must agree with me, that the time has 
come tor taking up, and concentrat- 

of India todi mS”^*”** from cvcry source upon, the 

great question of India's Commerce 
and Manufactures, with which her welfare is so largely 
hound up. in Indio, land obtains the iirst and most uni" 
versal preference over every other source of income. The 
State values it for yielding the largest revenue. The 
private individual values it tor bringing to him all the three 
most desired tilings of life — ^profit, power, and honor. 
In the eyes of Government, no Indian stands so high 
as a Landlord. Native Members for the Bengal and Su- 
preme Legislatures are all selected from the land-oivning 
class. No sooner, therefore, docs a native make money, 
than he seeks to invest it in land. No one thinks of 
employing his capital in the revival of our cotton in- 
dustry, or startmg a project for tlie improvement of our 
iron-trade, — ^no one thinks of working a mine, or setting 
up a factory. To the important bearing of Commerce 
and Manufactures on the financial prosperity of a nation, 
the native mind, as yet, has not become sufficiently 
awakened. But next to our vast landed interests, rank 
our vast commercial interests. “ Land and Commerce,” 
says the Lieutenant Governor, “ contribute the Income 
Tax in about equal numbers — say nearly 23,000 each.”* 
The aggregate value of our landed property, calculated 
at twenty times the value of our 20 crores of Land 
Revenue, may be estimated at 400 crores of rupees. 
Adding to tliis another 300 crores, which is the twenty- 
folded sum made by 15 crores derived as rent by our 
Zemindars and Taluqdars, the total of the two amounts to 
700 crores of rupees.f Similarly does a high figure 
represent the commercial wealth of our nation. The 
value of our Foreign Conunerce, to quote from last 
year’s return, is 107 crores of rupees. This is insigni- 


♦ “ Report on tlic Administration of the Income Tax in Bengal for 1872.” 
f Mr. Fawcett, in his examination of Sir B. Trevelyan, calculated the in- 
come of onr Landholders at 15 crores of rupees. The value of our landed 
pioperty given above docs not include buiidingSi or forests, or mines. 
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A Voice for tiie Commerce 


ficant, compared to the enormous value of our local and 
international traffic — and the value of our immense 
stocks on hand. But unfortunately those values have 
not yet been statistically ascertained, and they cannot 
be given in figures. It has never occui’red to our 
Government to inquire into the quantities in which rice, 
wheat, dal, sugar, oil, ghee, and tobacco are annually 
produced and consumed in the country, and what stocks 
pf them are always held on hand. Doubtless they must be 
commensurate with the needs of our vast realm and 
population. To calculate the value of a single article — 
Rice. Taking the average at a quarter of a seer per 
head, per diem, and the price at 1-8 the maund, the 
value of the quantity of rice that is annually consumed 
by 200 millions, alone amounts to rupees 70 crores. 
There arc four other articles — ^wlicat, dal, salt, and sugar, 
of similar universal consumption in India, the values 
of which would no doubt sAvell the last sum to double 
its amount. If the values of all the good things of this 
world that are used and consumed by us be taken into 
the account, the total would not fiill much short of the 
value of our landed property. There is, besides, the 
value of stocks, kept in reserve, to be taken into consi- 
deration. The enonnous sura that represents our agri- 
cultural and commercial Avcalth, is annually created and 
consumed by us. By hoAV much more can that sura be 
increased, if the improvement of our resources meet 
with that due attention wliich it deserves ! * 


The Natives are not at all sufficiently educated to 
appreciate and guage the effects of 
large home-trade on our national 
change of oar conuner- prosperity. There is no Native gentle- 
cmipohcy. Legislature to guard 

our ‘ interesti of such great magnitude. Our Foreign 
Commerce has all passed away from our hands. Our 
indigenous industry is declining year by year. Our 


* The 26 crores of Excise KcYCTiue emphatically tell oE the enormous extent 
of the ^dnnk'trade of EngUuid. The capital of this trade is 117 cioies of 
rapees. 
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and Mmufactures of India. 

mineral resources are entirely neglected. Now, that a 
Committee of the House of Commons is sitting to consider 
our hnancial adminstration, is the most favourable oppor* 
tunity to represent our grievances. Of all the evils, from 
a financial point of view, that we labour under, there is 
none that presses with so severe a w'cight, and is felt 
with so great a poignancy, affecting as it does univer- 
sally the interests of all classes of the po])ulation, as 
the one-sided selfish commercial iwlicy of England, 
which has been the greatest obstruction that exists to 
our prosperity. The Income-Tax is complained of as 
vexatious. The Road Cess is said to be the last straw 
on the camel’s back. The Stainp Tax is denounced as 
making justice sold and bought: Loud is the clamour 
against the expenses of the Rail to the Khedive, of the 
Abyssinian war, or of the Zanzibar expedition being 
charged on India. Rut heavier by far than the incidence 
of the Income-Tax, the Road cess, the Stamp Tax, or 
any and every of the contingent charges, is the loss to 
the nation tluit results from that commercial policy. Our 
pockets are touched more by our consumption of foreign 
goods, than by all the taxes taken together. Manches- 
ter takes away more money in one year than what has 
been raised by the Income-Tax from 1800 to 1872. 
The public cry only against direct taxation— when it is 
tangible that a rupee goes from the hands of the tax- 
payer to the hands of the tax-gatherer. No voice is 
raised when the foe is sly, and undermines unseen. 
On the use, then, which may. be made of this aus- 
picious moment, depends the prosperous future of 
India. Let us, throughout the land, forget all our 
divisions and petty jealousies, adjourn all differences 
and disputes to a more convenient season, and join toge- 
ther, Hindus and Mussulmans, Zemindars and Ryots, 
BraWos and Dharma-Rakshini-men, conservatives and 
reformers, the othodox and the heterodox, in one concert, 
to bring to bear the moral pressure of a well-digested 
and honest public opinion on the minds of the members 
of that Committee. The pursuit of Commerce and 
Industry is politically necessary to ensure the wealth 
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and material resources without which there can be no true 
greatness of a people. Into that pursuit we crave for an 
admission. But prohibitory duties, and one-sided sta- 
tutes, and political privileges, carefiiUy hedging it in, 
deny us every access. This exclusion forms an urgent 
case for appeal and redress. Under the selhsh policy 
of Manchester, which strongly influences the views of 
our statesmen here as well as in England, we must 
despair of seeing India ever ’ raised up.* It is the 
•j)olicy of “ Philanthropic Fillibusteriiig” men, who, among 
many instances of tlie kind, recently went up to the 
India Council, with a prayer for the construction of a Rail- 
way, from Rangoon to Yunan, with Indian money— /or the 
benefit of England and China. To deliver the country 
from their domination and interference, should be the 
first object of every enlightened native politician and 
patriot. There is, therefore, no subject — ^no important 
political measure, which, I am persuaded, ought to be 
brought to the notice of the Parliametary Committee with 
so much eamestness,in the interest of the right government 
of India, as the revision and modifleation of the commer- 
cial principles wliich at present guide and control our legis- 
lation. Those principles have sapped the foundations of the 
industrial economy of India, and a material alteration in 
them has become necessary to avert the eventual ruin of 
our country. They exclude all Indian enterprise, and 
“ overlay and push it out” from the market. In giving his 
evidence before the Indian Finance committee. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan happened to .remark, that “our great object 
should be to encourage English capital to resort to India.’^ 
But I would ask how would the English nation like to 
see an Indian Company carry on Railway traffic from 
London to Liverpool, and earn dividends from England’s 


* It has been remarked : Unfortunately the Bengalis as traders, and 
usurers, arc the worst enemies of the simple aboriginal tribes whom our laws, our 
officials and our missionaries are * required to protect.*’ In the same manner, 
and with far greater truth, it may be asserted— unfortunately the Europeans, as 
merchants and planters, are the worst enemies of the poor conquered Indians 
whom our laws, officiide and the Parliament are required to protect. 
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revenue. There would be a growl of discontent from John 
O’ Groat’s to Land’s End. Sir Charles also observed ‘‘ what 
is required for India is to give all possible encouragement 
to imports.” I would welcome all imports, in the shape 
of treasure, to make up the balance of trade left due to 
us by our exports. But I have the strongest objectipn to 
imports of any kind, of which India does not stand in need. 
Now that coal is dear in England, how would the English 
people prefer to burn Raneegunge coal, and pay us in hard 
gold coin? It is as much to carry muslins to Dacca, as it is 
to “ carry coals to Newcastle.” I want no foreign capital to 
resort to India ; her own capital should be created. I want 
no foreign imports which she can manufacture herself at 
home. I want to see the end of the influence of the 
English mercantile classes on our legislation. I want to 
see the cessation of their interference with our commercial 
interests. I want an independent commercial policy for 
India. I want all prohibitory duties on the exjx)rtation 
of our manufactured goods to be taken off, and to keep 
out all foreign manufactures, that we do not require, 
by the imposition of a heavy duty. I want to coun- 
teract protection by protection. I want to see the 
bona-fide enterprise of India encouraged and called forth, 
her commerce carried on by her own children, and her 
vast natural and industrial resources worked by them. 
Let us improve the shining hour which has presented 
itself, by entering a protest against the [X)licy now in 
existence. Let us make known our grievance at our 
dear interests being sacrificed, and our discontent at the 
dependence upon foreign, imports to which we have been 
reduced — a melancholy condition unknown under any 
previous rule. Let us be prepared with trust-worthy 
statistics to prove that we are not merely an agricultural 
people — that, out of 200 millions, our agricultural po- 
pulation is no more than 64 millions. Jjet us show to 
what a low figure our manufacturing population has ar- 
rived — ^it being for all India ‘in the proportion that 
2,321,968, is to 66,000,000, which is the population of 
Bengal ; and tluit commerce and trade are not followed 
by a larger number of men than 1,216,750 in all the 

2 
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Bengal President.* Let us be bold enough to point out 
that the Indian Government is little better than a vast 
Encampment, under wliich there is no greater solicitude for 
the welfare of its subjects than that they should exist to 
yield revenue, and consume English manufactured goods.f 
Let us ask for something more than mere security of life 
and property, which is the great boast of English rule, 
but which alone cannot keep us content for all eternity. 
The time is opportune to begin the controversy, to enter 
upon the literary conflict. Poverty presses down the mass, 
and the country is threatened with ultimate bankruptcy. 
It behoves all sincere friends and well-wishers of India 
to turn their thoughts to the question of her Commerce 
and Industrial Economy. They should make it the great 
public topic of the day, in order to succeed in directing 
to it the attention of Govermnent, of Parliament, and of 
the civilized world. 

Thus impressed, I come forward to contribute my 
humble share. But to address the public on the above most 
important and comprehensive topic, is a task which I 
undertake not without feelings of considerable <liffidence. 
I rush in where angels fear to tread. 1 am almost 
hopeless of getting people to hear me, and look at the 
truth of the matter. I lalwur under tlie disadvantage 
of writing in a foreign tongue. I belong not to the 
race of the conquerors, whose very nonsense has a 
currency in this world. I have not any of those 
magic letters before my name, which prepossess and 
incline men to listen with an attentive ear. I have not 
been brought up in office and administration, to give 
me a reputation to precede me, and secure a favour- 
able reception. I have no friends, and reviewers, and 
newspaper correspondents to take up my arguments, 
and cry them up to the skies. I am an humble and 

* These figures are quoted from the late Census returns for Bengal. 

t “ The import trade of the country, as respects European piece-goods, has 
hardly developed of late ; and we ^pected that the people of India, with their 
recently good harvests and general prosperity, would have augmented their con- 
sumption of these goods more largely than has been the case.” — The Budget 
Statement for 1873. Does not this passage betray that the anxiety of our govern- 
ment for a good hiurvcst proceeds less &om humanity than greed? 




unknown individual, without any pretension to ability^ 
or reputation, or position to recommend me in the eyes, 
of an authority-worshipping world. The only recom- 
mendation which I might venture to rely on, is my caste. 
In the classification of Manu, I take rank with those 
whose time-honored and hereditary profession is trade. 
In that , profession I have been trained up from early 
years, and the experience of a quarter of a century, 
combined with local travels and observations, is all that 
I have to offer in my favour. I have, besides, truth on 
my side — ^benevolence in the principles which I shall 
have to avow. This is the great sheet-anchor of my hope. 
The cause also in which I appear— the rescue and revi- 
val OF TUB INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE OF InDIA — ^is OUC in 
wHch I feel 1 shall be able to carry with me the sympa- 
thies of all right-minded and liberal men. However I 
may fail to treat the subject in a worthy, statesman-iike 
manner, the magnitude of the interests at stake ur^e me 
to make an effort. I rely upon “men’s charitable 
consideration” for all imperfections and short-comings 
in the performance of my task. Let me but pioneer — ^and 
I hope that a commercial genius' shall arise from among 
my countrymen to do adequate justice to the subject. 

In order to make a systematic exposition, let me 
divide the subject into three parts — the 
yjrescnt, and the future of the 
Commerce and Manufactures of India. 
It is essential to miike myself clearly understood, that 
I should start with a slight account of the trade and 
arts of our nation in past times. No portion of our 
annals, has been so little investigated, and is, therefore, so 
little known. My own countrymen labour not the less 
under erroneous impressions than foreigners. The most 
elaborate historians have treated this interesting branch 
with neglect, and left a link broken in the connected 
chain of their narratives. Mill has but a small chapter 
on Indian agriculture and manufactures, in which his 
usual carping spirit got the better of his judgment, and 
made him wholly ignore the ancient commerce of India 
with Europe. Elphinstonc has strung together a few 
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detached facts, which throw a few faint gleams of light, 
but leave the subject in as much haziness as ever. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton and others hirnish us with many 
valuable statistics, but which bear no reference to the 
state of our commerce and manufactures in past times. * 
The same remark applies to Sir Jolm Colekrooke’s “Tre- 
tise on the Husbandry of Bengal.” This omission does a 
great wrong to the memory of our ancestors, and I feel 
strongly called upon to introduce my subject with an 
account of their maritime exploits and mercantile opera- 
tions, inorder to do the justice that is withheld from 
them, and render apparent the extcmt of our loss from 
what we once had and possessed. But it is very much 
to be regretted that there exist not sufficient materials 
from which to spin out an interesting yarn. Ancient 
nations, unlike the moderns, had no taste for statistical 
writings. They had no .idea of the usefulness and im- 
portance of political arithmetic — ^no appreciation of its 
logic. Tn ancient Hindoo literature, there is no book 
which furnishes us with accounts of the state of our 
commerce and manufactures in the different Vedic, Bud- 
dhist, and Brahmanical ages. The only technical work 
extant is the Viswaharma Silpa. But in spite of this 
dearth, we are not quite without the means of pro- 
curing reliable information on the subject. From the 
accounts left by foreign travellers, from scattered hints 
and facts in various Hindoo works, and from vestiges sur- 
viving the revolutions our country has undergone, there 
is obtainedabundant evidence, direct as well as inferential, 
to help us in forming a tolerably correct idea of the state 
of things in the past, and in clearing up all doubts as to 
the commerchd habits and doings by which our nation was 
anciently distinguished. 

The Hindoos may be traced as a commercial and sea- 
going people from a remote antiquity. 
The Rig Veda speaks of “merchants 
pressing earnestly on board ship iq;C' 

♦ Dr. Hunter, in hia “ Orissa,” gives, in a foot note, the names of some twenty- 
official and private writers on the sui>icct. 
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the Bake of gain.” This is not less than 4000 years 
ago. The vessels in which they j)loughed the ocean then 
were hundred-oared ships, called Satantranavams. Naval 
expeditions too were undertaken in that early age, as 
they are evidenced by the instance of Bhujiya, the son 
of Ra-ja Tugra.* In the code of Manu, there is a passage 
touching rules for “ interest on money lent on bottomry.” 
This interest was usually fixed by men well acquainted 
“with ,<!ea-voi/ages., or journeys by land." The great 
Hindoo legislator “makes a difference in the hire of river- 
boats and of sea-going ships, and admits that the advice 
of ‘merchants experienced in making voyages on the ■ sea 
and in obseiwing countries,’ may be of use to priests 
and kings.”! legend of Sagara, in the Ramayana, 
evidently relates to an ocean-king, and his maritime en- 
terprises. Similarly is the legend of Rajah Bali to be 
inter]ireted. Evidence referring to commerce and arts in 
ancient India is scattered about in the Mahabharata. The 
famous episode of the Churning of the Ocean, is nothuig 
more than a mythic account of the treasures of the sea. 
From native testimony let us go to foreign testimony. 
In the book of Genesis, there is mention that the j)ro- 
ductions of India Avere early in request among distant 
nations. The earliest rudiments of the Indian trade 
with Egypt may be discerned in a passage, in the 
same book, whereiTi it is stated that “ a company of 
Ishmaelites came from Gilead with their camels bearing 
spicery, balm, and myrrh for Egypt.” From the aroma- 
tic spices bunit before the Egyptian Osiris and Isis, 
we see how early the trade in s])icc8 had been deve- 
loped and carried on by the Indians across seas unknown: 
to the rest of the world. In the days of Solomon, there 
went from this country “ ivory, garments, armour, spices, 
and peacocks,” which found customers in ancient Syria. 
Ezekiel dwells on the commerce of Tyre, and speaks of 
“embroidered, works, and chests of rich apparel bound with 
cords, which were drawn from the distant, countries of 

* Wilson’s Translation of tlic Rig-VcOn. Vol, 1. 

j Clip, iv, sloka, 406. 
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Eastern Asia’^ — evidently meaning India. He also allud- 
es to a trade in precious cloths across Arabia, by way of 
Dedan and Idumea^ which is supposed by Dr. Vincent, 
the translator of the Pmplm, to have been “ undoubtedly 
an Indian trade.” To quote an opinion of the Revd. K. 
M. Boneijee, “there is no extravagance in the supposition, 
that the route which the Berenice^ the Sesostris^ the Cleo- 
patra, the Victoria, the Akbar, <^c., are now taking every 
month with the overland mails from Bombay, had cen- 
turies past been marked by Hindoo vessels trading on 
the Red sea.”* The Revd. gentleman docs not indulge 
altogether in a visionary retrospect. He means no more 
than to vindicate his nation os the first and earliest com- 
mercial people in the world. He alludes to the pre-historic 
intercourse between Egypt and India, which commenced 
prior to the days of Moses. This Indo-Egyptiah trade is 
the oldest in the annals of mankind. No doubt that in 
prosecuting this trade, those voyages were made in 
Sataritranavams, either up the Persian Gulf, or the Red 
Sea, which gave occasion to the chanters of the Rig- Veda 
to speak of merchants eager for the profits of sea-borne 
traffic, and which made Manu allude to bottomry-interest. 

In later times, the Greek writers become our infor- 
mants. They expressly allude to “Hindoo pilots and 
mariners.” Strabo makes mention of “the Indian navy.” 
Arrian speaks of “ Hindoo ship-builders and sailors.” From 
Agathercides we learn that “ ships from India visited the 
port of Sabea” — the modem Yemen, carrying, among 
other things, cinnamon and cassia. The Periphts next 
throws abundant light upon the subject. It is the valuable 
record of an experienced practical sailor, who bears witness 
to Hindoo settlements in the island of Socotra. They form- 
ed mixed colonies of Indians, Greeks, and Arabians, who 
all .followed a maritime and commercial life. The island 
seems to have formed to the ancient Hindoo merchants the 
starting point for inward voyages to India, and outward 
voyages to Europe. “ The formation of the temples, and 
'other ancient remains inA-den, aiid several parts of Arabia, 


• “ Kulinifiiu in Bengal/* in the Oal. Review, 
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nay the discovery of Sanscrit inscriptions in Europe, leave 
no doubt in the mind that Hindus in olden times navigated 
the open sea, and freely communicated with the inhabitants 
, of the other parts of the world." * 

' This Western trade with the nations on the Medi- 
terranean, was the most important and 

noKxports and im- valuable of all the trades of ancient 
ports of Ancient India. t m 

India. 1 o notice some of its sahent 
points. It is observed, in the earliest Vedic ages, to have 
consisted chiefly of spicery, for which there had early sprung 
up a demand in Egypt. Nothing is known of the foreign 
imi>orts of those days. By the age of Solomon, this 
trade had gradually assumed larger proportions, when 
garments, armour, and other commodities also went along 
with spices. In the time of Ezekiel, or some 500 years 
later, it appears to have developed itself in a still greater 
degree. The export of manufactured cotton-goods ^om 
India, is distinctly traced from this remote period. But 
the greatest expansion of this western trade took place 
under the Greeks and Romans, when a powerful impulse 
was given to it by the greater civilization, wealth, and 
luxury of those nations. The exports from India under the 
Romans comprised nearly all the valuable commodities, 
which constitute the pabulum of commerce in the present 
day. They are mentioned to have been “cotton-cloth, and 
muslin, and chintz of various kinds; silk-cloth and thread ; 
indigo and other dyes; cinnamon and other spices; sugar; 
diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and mmiy inferior stones; 
steel ; drugs ; aromatics ; and sometimes female slaves." 
The imports consisted of “coarse and fine cloth (probably 
woollen) ; brass ; tin ; lead ; coral ; glass ; antimony ; some 
few perfumes not known in the country ; wines (of which 
that from Italy was preferred); together with a considera- 
ble quantity of specie and bullion."f In the Periplus, 
there is an account of the assortment of cargoes, both out- 
ward and homeward bound, for the vessels fitted out to 
different ports of India, from which the reader may well 


• The Indian Miiror. 
t Elphinstbnc'a India. 
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form an idea of the nature and extent of this ancient 
trode^ It is stated therein that “the first place in India in 
wliich ships from Egj^t were accustomed to trade, was 
Patala, on the river Indus. They imported into it woollen 
cloth of a slight fabric, linen in chequer-work, some predious 
stones, and some aromatics unknown in India, coral, storax, 
glass vessels of different kinds, some wrought 8ilver,money, 
and wine. In return for these, they received spices of 
various kinds, sapphires, and other gems, silk stuffs, silk- 
tliread, cotton cloths, and black pepper. But a far consi- 
derable emporium on the same coast was Barygaza.***It8 
situation corresponds exactly with that of Baroach, on the 
great river Nerbudda, down the stream of which, or by land 
carriage, from the great city of Tagara, across liigh moun- 
tains, all the productions of the interior country were con- 
veyed to it. The articles of importation and exportation 
were extensive and various. Besides those already hien- 
tioned, the author enumerates amoiq^ the former, Italian, 
Greek, and Arabian Avines, brass, tin, lead, girdles or sash- 
es of curious texture, melUot, wliitc glass, red arsenic, 
black lead, gold and silver coin. Among the exports 
he mentions the onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, 
various fabrics of cotton, both plain and oniaraented 
with flowers, and long pepper. At Musiris, the next 
emporium of note on that coast, the articles imported 
were much the same as at Barygaza ; but as it lay nearer 
to the eastern parts of India, and seems to have had much 
communication Avith them, the commodities exported 
from it were more numerous and more valuable. He 
specifies particularly pearls in great abundance and of ex- 
traordinary beauty, a variety of silk stuffs, rich perfumes, 
tortoise-shell, different kinds of transparent gems, espe- 
cially diamonds, and pepper in large quantities, and of the 
best quality.”* Dr. Robertson has selected for notice only 
the two principal ports. But the whole coast, extending 
southward from the gulf of Barygaza or Cambay, pre- 
sented a considerable number of ports or local emporia 
in those days. Those which came after Barygaza, Avere 


* Uobcitson's Indio.. 
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‘‘Akabaros, Oopara, and Ealliane, the last of which is 
easily identified with Kallian opposite to Bombay. It 
had once been open to Grecian enterprise, and was a 

E lace of considerable resort. Havmg reached- the island 
<eake (Angedive), the vessels approached the fertile 
shores of Limurike, compnsing Uanara, with part of 
Malabar Proper, and which seems to have fi>rmed the 
centre of their commerce with India. The three great 
emporia of this coast were Tyndis, Musiriis and Nel- 
kunda which Dr. Vincent thinks may still be traced in 
Barcelore, Mangalore, and Eelisuram. Although the 
second of these was a place of extensive resort, yet Nel- 
kunda, is described as the principal emporium. There 
appears much reason to conclude that the Egyptian naviga- 
tors proceeded no farther, but found there an assortment of 
all the goods produced on the eastern shores of India, 
and even in the regions beyond. These were pepper 
in great abundance, pearls, silk, ivory, spikenard, dia- 
monds, amethysts, other precious stones, and tortoise- 
shell. The imports were nearly the same as elsewhere, 
except that money was in very particular request.”* 

The articles in which the Romans appear to have large- 
ly carried on their trade with luma, 
The Spice^ajde of the spicerv; precious stoues; pearls, and 

BomanB with India. j ■' t • 

sinc-goods. ** Jn every ancient account 
of Indian commodities,’” says Dr. Robertson, “ spices and 
aromatics of various kinds form a principal article. 
From the mod'e of religious worship in the heathen world, 
from the incredible number of their deities, and of the 
temples consecrated to them, the consumption of fran- 
kincense and other aromatics, which were used in every 
sacred function, must have been very great. But the 
vanity of men occasioned a greater consumption of these 
fragrant substances, than their piety. It was the custom 
of the Romans to burn the bodies of their dead ; and 
they deemed it a display of their magnificence, to cover 
not onlj^ the body, but the fiineral pile on which it was 
laid, with the most costly spices. At the fimeral of 

History d British- India, 

3 
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Sylla, two hundred and ten burthens of spices were 
strewed upon the pile. Nero is reported to We burnt 
a quantity of cinnamon and cassia at the funeral of 
Foppsea, greater than the countries from which it was 
imported produced in one year. We consume in heaps 
these precious substances with the carcasses of the dead 
(s^s Pliny) : We offer them to the gods only in grains. 
* • • In the Augustan age, an entire street in Kome 
seems to have been occupied by those who sold frankin- 
cense, pepper, and aromatics. * • • Two entire books 
pf Pliny are devoted to the enumeraticm and description 
of the spices, aromatics, ointments, and perfumes, the use 
of which luxury had introduced among his country- 
men.”* “ When Alaric was beseiging Borne in the fifth 
century, and condescended to accept a ransom for the 
city, he expressly stipulated for the deliverance of 3,000ibs. 
weight of pepper, so much value was attached to that 


commodity, f 

The articles next in great demand in the ancient 
Roman markets, were the precious 
The Peari-:]^o of stones and pearls. “ The immense num- 
ber 01 them mentioned by 1 liny, and 
the laborious care with which he describes and arranges 


them, will astonish, I should suppose, the most skilful 
lapidary or jeweller of modern times, and shows the high 
request in which they were held by the RomanSi*** Dia- 
monds held a high place in their estimation. But pearls 
met with a general preference. Persons of every rank 
purchased them with eagerness ; they were worn on 


every part of dress ; and there was such a difference, 
both in size and in value, among pearls, that while such 
as were large and of superior lustre adorned the weal- 
thy and great, smaller ones and of inferior quality 
gratified the vanity of persons in more humble stations 
of life; Julius Cassar presented Servilia, the mother 
of Brutus, with a pearl for which he paid £48,457. The 
famous pearl-earings of Cleopatra were in value £1,61,458. 


♦ Robertson's India, 
t ciibbon'0 Roman Smpirc. 
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The pearls of India were allowed to be most abundant, 
diversified, and valuable. The high prices they fetched 
at Rome is a proof of the great demand for them.*** 
To compare the prices of the same commodities in an- 
cient Rome with those now paid in our own country, is 
not a gratification of curiosity merely, but affords a 
standard by which we may estimate the different degrees 
of success with which the Indian trade has been con- 


ducted in ancient and modern times. Many remarkable 
passages in ancient authors, concerning the extravagant 
price of. precious stones and pearls among the Romans, 
as well as the general use of them by persons of all 
ranks, are collected by Meursis de Lux Romanarum, 
and by Stanislaus Robierzyekius, in his treatise on the 
same subject.”* * 

The third Indian commodity in great demand among 
the Romans, was silk. The price it 


The Silk of the jjore was exorbitant. It was at first 
omanawit n la. “deemed a dress too expensive and 

too delicate for men, and was appropriated wholly 
to women of eminent rank and opulence. This, how- 


ever, did not render the demand for it less eager, 
especially after the example of the dissolute Elagabalus 
had introduced the use of it among the other sex, and 
accustomed men to the disgrace (as the severitjr of 
ancient ideas accounted it) of wearing' this effemmate 


garb. In the reign of Aurelian, it still continued to 
be valued at its weight in gold. The wife of that 
Emperor was refused a garment of silk on account of 
its great costliness. The use of silk, both in dress and 
furniture, became gradually more general in the court of 
the Greek emperors, who imitated and surpassed the 
sovereigns of Asia in splendour and maginficence.”t 

Such is a brief outline of the trade which was 


Ancient and modem 
trade compared. 


anciently carried on between Europe 
and India — a trade of which it were to 
be Tvdshed that fuller particulars had 


* Robertson's India, 

f The same. 
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been left behind on record, to enable ua to institute com- 
parisons between the commercial transactions of those 
times and of the present age. The articles exported now 
continue much the same as before, a circumstance which 
has made a writer observe, that ‘^for the long period of 
4,000 years, the products of India, so important in com- 
merce, ha,ve remained the same ; for all the commodities 
and treasures of India, mentioned by the ancients, are, to 
this day, those for which tiie nations of the other quar- 
'ters of the world resort thither.” The same indigo, cochi- 
neal, and other dye-stuffs ; the same cotton, silk, drugs, 
and spces ; and the same precious stones and pearls, used 
to be taken away then as now — only that in addition to 
them,, there are now certain new commodities which have 
sprung up under the demand called forth by- the wants 
and necessities of a more advanced state of society. One of 
euch commodities is Saltpetre, which had no value in the 
eyes o£ the Bomans, because guns and gunpowder were 
unknown in their warftre. Cofiee and Tea had not become 
their ftvourite beverages, and were, therefore, equally 
unknown to them. Poppy-seed sold m ancient Home for 
making cakes, but no trade in opium existed till China 
became its consumer. There was no such extensive em- 
plo 3 nnent of machinery in ancient times as now, to give 
an impetus to the growth of oil-seeds for lubrication, and 
for the pui^ses of fattening cattle, and manuring land. 
Jute could scarcely have attracted attention, when even 
cotton- wo(d had not been suffidently utihzed by the 
world. The ancients trafficked in articles suiting their 
tt^te, notions, and circumstances, which differed consi- 
derably from ours. It was more a commerce in luxuries 
than in necessaries. 

One of the most noteworthy features in this ancient 
trade, was the scantiness of imports. Compared with 
the enormous importations of the present age, the 
importations of forei^ merchandise into ancient India 
appear to have been «o trifling, as to have been almost 
nominal. Her own fertile resources, and the ingenuity of 
her own sons were so able to supply her wants and de- 
mands, that she stood little in need of foreign mann&c- 
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tures and productions. India of yore worked her own 
mines, used her own metals, consumed her own salt, and 
wore the clothing of her own looms. Between the light 
imports of small quantilies of tin or lead, coral or glass, 
pemmes or wines in' ancient times ; and the heavy im- 
ports of English piece-goods, hardware, and many other 
European articles in our day, there can be no comparison. 
The consumption of foreign coarse cloths, which are 
supposed to have been woollen fabrics, could scarcely 
have been of any importance, when India was not wholly 
without her own wool, and possessed a climate that little 
favoured the growth of such a traffic. The result of 
this insignificant foreign importation needs to be taken 
into consideration. The enormous excess of exports 
over imports alwsQ^s left in favor of India a large balance, 
which made her grow rich, year by year, in gold and 
silver with which foreigners had to purchase her goods. 
How that state of things has been now completely revers- 
ed under British rule ! 

In sjftte of the testimony under record, doubts have 
been cast upon the extent and magnitude of this ancient 
Indian trade, by which its importance and value are 
v^ much under-rated. It has been stated by Mr. 
Beverley, that “the trade of the Romans 'with India 
was exceedingly limited, being confined to a single 
investment every year. This investment comprised 
gold and precious stones, spices, drugs, and other 
articles of no great bulk, but which, as being the pro- 
duce of the tropics and, therefore, rare in Europe, com- 
manded extravagant prices, and so encouraged the trade.”* 
It is weU known that the Englishman looks at every thing 
through the small end of the telescope, except at the 
achievements of his own nation. He considers no prow- 
ess so great as that which was exhibited at Waterloo. 
He considers no empire to have ever been so large as 
that which has been founded by Great Britain — an empire 
over which the sun never sets. He considers the trade 
of the Greeks and Romans to dwindle into insignificance 
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before tlie tr^e which has been developed by England. 
Certainly, there can be no eomparison between the trade 
of the ancient world, and that of the modem. The an> 
dents were familiar only with a limited portion of our 
globe. The ancient civilized world formed but a small 
comity of nations, comprising only the Hindoos, the 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Hebrews, the Persians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs, and latterly the 
Chinese. Without the mariner’s compass, the navigation 
of the andents could not but have been drcumsciibed 
within a limited sphere. Their voyages were tardy, 
tedious, and long. Their notions of political economy were 
widely different from the notions of modem speculators. 
By the ancients, made-goods were preferred to raw-mate- 
rial. The consumption of costly articles was possible only 
for the rich. The nations of antiquity held trade in little 
esteem, and sea-life in aversion. Commercial jurisprudence 
occupied but a small space in the Roman code. It speaks 
contemptuously of commerce, and prohibits men of birth 
and rank from engaging in it. .Cicero says, “ it was not fit- 
ting that the same people should be both the porters and 
the masters of the world.” In short, the ancients culti- 
vated philosophy more than material progress. Far 
otherwise is the aspect of the modem world. It com- 
prises almostfdl the diversified races of mankind. Navi- 
gation now extends to the utmost limits of the earth, and 
commerce embraces almost all the regions of the two 
hemispheres. Nations speak fi^ni one antipode to the 
other by means of the telegraph. The Baconian doctrine 
has effected a prodigious revolution. The unprofitable 
skies have been exchanged for multiplying positive crea- 
ture-comforts. The modem world is a world of utili- 
tarians and shop-keepers, in which the plough, the ship, 
and the mill are justly deemed to be of greater value, 
than the idle speculations and the cant of wrangling 
schoolmen; and in which farmers, carpenters, shoe-makers, 
and weavers are honored with titles, and admitted intp the 
aristocracy. The veriest .pauper now wears silk, and 
drinks a cup of tea. Considerably modified are the politico- 
economical principles and opinions of the modern nations. 
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To encourage independent domestic industries, raw mate* 
rials are now imported instead of made-goods. Trade is 
not thought degrading to be followed even by Premiers. 
Nations are now eager to be at once the masters and 
porters of the world. The commercial code now makes a 
well digested branch of jurisprudence. Under these wide- 
ly differing conditions and circumstances, the present 
Anglo-Indian trade has attained Brierian dimensions. 
But, nevertheless, it does not wholly east into the 
shade the ancient Indo-Roman trade. This is said to have 
been insignificant, because it was confined to a single 
investment every year. But Mr. Beverley does not give 
us a clear and definite idea of tliat investment. Certain- 
ly he does not mean, that it consisted of a small fleet of 
ships annually visiting the Indian ports, in a particular 
season, and under a favourable monsoon, just as the Arab 
ships do in the present day. Such a notion is entirely 
discountenanced by even the meagre evidence that exists 
on the subject, b^or is it that the Roman ships were aU 
so tiny- sized as to have carried only a tithe of the cargoes 
with which vessels are at present freighted. The 
Romans could build ships of as great a magnitude and 
tonnage as the Great Eastern, To refresh the memory of 
the reader, there was carried to Rome an obelisk weighing 
1500 tons, the vessel being loaded besides with 1138 tons 
of pulse. In spite of the want of facts and figures to com- 
pare the shipping of ancient times with that of modem 
times — ^in spite of the want of customs-returns to state in 
yards or packages the quantity of cotton and sUk-goods, or 
to give in maunds the quantity of indigo, sugar, steel, and 
spices annually exported from ancient India, I cannot help 
regarding that trade, which was carried on partly across 
sea and partly across land, to have been considerable in 
its dimensions and importance. 1 consider it to have 
been commensurate with the wants of such a large em- 
pire as that of the Romans. ‘T'he capital of the greatest 
empire ever established in Europe,.” says Dr. Robertson, 
“ filled with citizens, who Iiad no occupation but to enjoy 
and dissipate the wealth accumulated by their ancestors, 
demanded every thing elegant, rare, or costly, which 
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Indift could farnish. to support its pomp, or heighten its 
pleasures. To su^ly tMs demand, new and extraordi- 
nary efforts became requisite, and the commerce with 
India increased to a degree whidi (as I have stated in 
another place)* will appearastonishing even to the present 
age, in which that branch of trade has been extended far 
beyond the practice or conception of any former period.” 
Nothing like the trade that now passes through the 
Suez Canal, passed through the Ked Sea in ancient times. 
But the trade of the Bomans was yet so extensive, that 
the customs duties of that sea were considered as an 
imTOrtant source of revenue to the State, and' were htrmed 
to ^man publicans who made the highest bid. There 
stood a law in the Roman statute-book^ enumeratmg the 
various Indian commodities subject to the payment of du- 
ties. The ancient Indo-Roman trade caUed forth intO' 
existence a number of ports, studding riie whole coast-line 
from Karrachi to Cochin. The same length of coast- 
line does not exhibit a greater number of ports in the 
present day. In Pliny’s time, Roman ships traded to 
Ceylon. Fourscore years laterj in Ptolemy’s time 
they sailed up the Ganges to Saigong, and to Sonar- 
gong, near Dacca. They frequented the Golden Cher-^ 
sonescB, or ancient Burma. Besides this ocean traffic, there 
was a large overiand traffic through the Euphrates Valley. 
There was a second trading route, through Kandahar 
to Herat, Meshed, and the Caspian^ a route which it is 
in the view of Russia to re-open fpr the valuable mer- 
chandize of Inffia. In comparing the magnitude of 
the two trades, it ought to be remembered- that 
the great dimensions, attrined by modem conunerce, have 
been swelled by the imports which are now forced- upon 
India by the selfish policy of England. Such imports were 
unknown in ancient tknes. Out of a total of 107 crores, 
which represent the trade of India in 1871-72, the im- 
ports make 42 crores. One of the- circmnstances,. 
which gives a dwarfed* or diminutive appearance to 
the trade of the anciettts> is. that they md- hot take- 
— ‘ 
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any raw-material for domestic industry. They preferred 
to buy ready made fabrics, though at a greater cost. 
Both wrought and unwrought silk then went from 
India, but raw sUk was imported in very ^mall quantities,, 
while manufactured goods constituted the bulk of the ancient 
silk trade. Under modern ideas and policies, commerce has 
assumed a new aspect. The inqwrtation of raw materials 
for manufiicturing at home, is now the principal object of 
English shippers and merchants. It is this circumstance 
which has so greatly inflated the bulk of modem trade. 
But though the present Anglo-Indian trade may be many 
times larger in bulk, in tons and hundred-weights, the 
money-returns of that trade do not make difference in 
the same gigantic proportion. The growth of an article al- 
ways depends upon its demand. The greater the demand, 
the greater is the produce. But the more an article comes 
into demand, the more it leads to competition and the ten- 
dency of all competition is to cheapen price. Thus cotton 
or sugar is now in universal demand. Instead of being 
grown alone, as of yore, in India, they are now grown in 
various parts of the world. Their universal demand has 
led to universal competition, the effect of which has been 
to reduce their price in proportion to the augmenta- 
tion of their groAvth. Thus the silk, that anciently used 
to be sold for its weight in gold; — an ounce for an ounce, 
is now grown in China, Italy, and France, in hundreds of 
thousands of bales, but docs not sell at more than 10 to 15 
rupees the seer. Under this view, the expansion of our 
modem trade may not unaptly be compared to diffuse and 
verbose writing, wliich scarcely approches in merit to the 
condensed sentences of Bacon, that weigh like nuggets of 
gold. Sliiploads of rice, or linseed, or jute may, therefore, 
possess an imposing bulk, but they swell not our national 
purse in the same degree. In point of money-returns, 
those shiploads preponderate not in the scale much heavily 
against caskets of pearls, diamonds, and precious 
stones, or against rare commodities selling for their 
weight in gold and silver. It matters little whether the 
trade of the Romans wiis confined to a single investment 
or more, suffice it that it chiefly brought in specie and 
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bullion to India for her cominoditios. Money,” it is said, 
“was in very particular rc([uast.” In short, 1 cannot con- 
ceive that trade to have been small, whidi extended from 
Cathay to ancient Cornwall. 1 cannot believe that trade to 
liave been insignificant, which made the merchants of Tyre 
to be styled the Princes and Uonorables of the earthy which 
overflowed the shops and ware-houses of Alexandria with 
wealth that was the w'onder of the world — which grew' to be 
so alarmingly^great “on the progress of luxury throughout 
the Roman empire, that it drew' forth many invectives 
from the political economists of the da}', against a trade 
80 calculated, in their o[)iuiou, to drain the enn)ire of its 
wealth” — and w'hich made Pliny remark that India w'as 
“ the sink of precious metals.” it w;is a tivido Avhich 
left no balance due to India — wdiicb residted to her only 
in accumulations of capital from Avlii:.!i there was no 
deduction or abatement. National vanity may lead Air. 
Beverley to under-rate that trade. Ihit tlie fact is indis- 
putable, that in the Argoiiantic expeditions of tlio luitions 
of antiquity, India was their gixait f <-•/!( 7/ w from the first 
period of commerce, and was enriclKid by them wdfh gold 
and silver — Avhen the A'aliie of silver was }nore thiui, 
quadruple of Avhat it now’ is. 

It was long that i’hiropea]i scliulai's, familiar only 
The Eastern Trade of with European records, had no know- 
Andcnt India. Icclge of any othcr Jixliau trade than 

this Western trade. Ihit this was not all and tlie only 
trade which India had in anc.iesit times. There was, besides, 
a large Eastern trade, wliicli she jwoseented with nations 
to her East, and Avas extended to the rciinoto isles of the 
Indian Archipelago, and to China. (' unjiared AA'ith the 
other, this was a purer iind more bonafnla Indian trade. 
The two respective trades Avere carried on by the ])eople, 
who lived on the two respective sea-boards of our Penin- 
sula. They Avere efjually maritime in their ]ial)its, and 
they had equally a keen sense of the advantages of 
commerce. Bengal and the Coromandel have the same 
geographical position an<l natural conveniences fbr trade, 
that are possessed by Sind, (Jnzerat, and the Conoan. 
Bar)'gaza and Musii'is on the one side, w'erc emporia of the 
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Biime importance and celebrity, as Tamralipta and Kalinga* 
patam on the other. No Sanscrit story has come down 
to ns relative to the trade subsisting in ancient times be- 
tween India and the countries in the further East. The 
repngnaTice of liruhmanicid writers to all fi)reign inter- 
course, made them hold the most j)rofbnnd silence on the 
subject, and leave it a perfect mytli. But besides certain ' 
local customs and traditions .still lingering and preserving 
its memory, information may be had from our veiy 
nursery stories. There is no tale in Avhich the Saod^gar, 
or merchant, does not tigiirc as otic of the principal 
characters. The adult Indian reader well recollects the' 
stories of men borne on the Aviiigs of the Jirngatrid, 
or the roc-bird. More .serious jiroois abound in Jlud- 
dhistic literature, wliicli incontestablv establish the truth 
of ancient Hindoo comnuireial enterprises across seas 
nnnavigated by any other people (;f the earth. The ear- 
liest Arvan voyages sp!)keu of in ^ edic records, or in the 
Code of Maim* must be taken as referring to those Avhich 
AAWC undertaken in the w(*st(*rn direction, and of which 
the scene must have been either the Arabian sea, the 
lied sea, or the Persian Hulf. It is not known when 
the Eastern trade tirst sprang u]) — Arhether it Avas 
Cfpuilly old AA'ith the V/estem trade. he *early trade 
in spices, which did imt all groAV in India, anil which 
must have been imported from the far olf Spice Islands 
in the Indian Ocean, is a presumptive evidence in 
favor of its antiquity, AA’hich cannot be wdiolly set 
aside. In the opinion of Elphinstonc, “the inhabi- 
tants of the Coast of Coromandel seem early to have 
been distinguished by their maritime enter])rise from 
their contryme:! on the AA'Cst of India.” If it did not exist 
in the Vedic period, there can be no doubt of its haAung 
grown up in the Jhid<lhistic period. The voyages 
undertaken iii the age of Asoca, or 2.50 years B. C., bear 
witness to the fully developed intercourse between 
the Gangetic jiroA'inces of India, and. Tambapani, the 
Taprobane of the Greeks and Homans, or modern Ceylon. 
Commerce had previously ojiened the tracks which was 
afterwards folio Aved liy religion. The speed Avith which 
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voyages were then made is note-worthy. The Buddhist 
chronicles of Ceylon preserve some of the details with re- 
gard to those voyages. Thus it is stated, “ the Ambas- 
sador from that island embarked at Jombuloka, near 
Jaffna, and in seven days made the north coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, or what we now call the Sand-heads. 
. From that place, in another seven days the embassy reach- 
ed Pataliputra, or Patna.” So also, when “ Asoca sent 
down his son Mahindra with a branch of Buddha’s sacred 
peepul tree, the vessel which bore him sailed in seven 
days from Pataliputta to the mouth of the Ganges, and 
.'from thence in seven days more it reached Jambuloka.” 
This was a rate of progress, which k scarcely exceeded 
by the rate at which clippers and steamers npw a days 
traverse the same distance. 

The narrow strip of alluvial land lying between the 
The ancient Kiinffs mountains and the sea, and stretching 
as a maritime and mcr- from the delta of the Ganges to the 
(cantiie people. southemmost point of the peninsula, is 

so situated and shut out from- the rest of India, as natur- 
ally to feel the impulse of developing relations with 
countries across the Bay. In this long sea-board the 
most famous maritime kingdom was Kalinga, which is 
said to have been founded “at least eight centuries 
before Christ,” and which extended from the mouth 
of the Ganges to the mouth of the Krishna. “It form-, 
ed one of the five outlying kingdoms of ancient India, 
with its capital about half way doivn the coast, and 
still surviving in the present city of Kalingapatam.”* 
The land was ruled for many centuries by Princes of the 
Buddhist persuasion, a religion founded on a catholic ba- 
sis, which “formed the mightiest protest against the caste- 
debasement of man,” which inculcated no prejudice against 
the Kdidpdni, and cherished no antipathy against foreign 
nations. Their rock-inscriptions, left behind in Orissa, 
“speak,” says Mr. Hunter, “of navigation and ship comnm'ce, 
as forming part of the education of the Princes of Ka- 
linga.” The ChUka Lake) then a deep basin, made an 
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excellent harbour for anchorage. It was “ crowded with 
ships from distant countries.”* Stripped of the myth, the 
great sea-king Bally of the R^ayana, appears to have 
been no other than a monarch of the sea-coast kingdom 
of Kalinga. His great maritime {wwer is fully significant 
of his empire over the sea. 

, The early Klings must have been mere coasters, who 
could, in the beginning, scarcely venture to sail out of 
sight of land. In this stage, they must have made pas- 
sages either towards the north or south, along the 
coast. The first region out of the continent, to which 
such voyages could have led them, was Ceylon. That 
rich island offered a variety of products to stimulate 
commercial undertakings. The intercourse was for the mu- 
tual welfare of both the countries, and it was steadily pur; 
sued by them with equal reciprocity. This traflSc with 
Ceylon was the earliest development of the Eastern trade. 
In time, as the Klings became accustomed to the sea, 
they made bolder vbyjiges. From coasting, they took to 
crossing the upper part of the Bay, and, before long, 
its broadest portion. Proofs of this exploitation are de- 
rived from various sources.* The Buddhagai, or the 
sacred scriptures of the Burmese in particular, affords a 
mine of information on the subject. From the evidence 
interspersed in that book, it is clearly gathered that a 
steady commercial intercourse cultivated with Burmah by 
the Buddhist merchants of Kalinga, led, in the first ins- 
tance, to missionary undertakings for th6 propagation of 
their religion, and next to the assumption of political 
supremacy in the land.f One of the religious missions 
directed % Asoka, the great Buddhist monarch of India, 
was to St^ama-bhumi, or the land of gold, under which 
denomination Burma was anciently known, and which 
made it to be styled the Golden Chersonese in Roman 
geography. The most famous Hindoo settlement oC yore 
in that country, was Tliare-Khetra, near Prome, the remains 


'* History of Pooree by Baboo Brojokisore Ghose. 

t “History of the Biiima UacoyS.^ by Col. Sir Arthur Phayre. Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, No. 1., 1864 and No. IJ., 1868. 
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of which still exist.* Frojn the shnilarity of its name, one 
cannot foil to he renundecl of Sri-khetra, the abode of Ja- 
gannath, at Pooree. 'I’hey must have been two sister cities 
of Buddhist pateniity, which stood fo.cc to face with each 
other, on the two opposite sides of the Bay, maintaining 
intimate mutual relations and correspontlouce. Bight oppo- 
site to their shores, colonists from ancient Talingana had 
founded a kingdom in ancient Martaban, tlie caiatal of 
which was Thatun. This was before the death of Buddha, 
in 545 B.C. It was emigrants from Thatun that f»)nnded 
Pegu, in 573 A.D.f 'i'liare was intercourse also with]\Ialaca. 
M arsden has traced many words in the Malay language to 
an Indian, or Sanskrit origin. In ilalay litei*atnre, thei’c is 
an intermixture of much that is nnmistakably Hindoo. To 
this day, there are Klhop, or descendants of settlers from 
ancient Kalinga, at Singa])ore. “'i'he Ivlings are the low- 
est class of Indians, aid their name is derived IromKalinga, 
an island near the coast of India, from wlicncc they arc 
said to huA^e come. Indians, however, of a liigher grade, 
Madrasees, Tamils, &.,are also called Ivlings at Singa]jore.”J 
With refcrencci to this anpitint trade*. Sir Walter Flliot 
observes: — “There is no doubt, the intercourse between 
the east coast of India, and the whole of the opposite 
coast of the Bay of Bengal and the Straits of Malaca, 
was far greater in former limes tlian at present. It 
had attained its height at the time the Buddhists were 
in the ascendaTit, that is during the tirst live or six cen- 
turies of our era. 'Fhe first great Buddhist persecution 
both checked it and also di*ove great numbers of the 
victims to the oj)posite coast, d’he Tamil and 'relugu 
local histories and traditions are full of such narratives. 
W^hen the (lhalukya prince, brother of the king of Kalyan, 
was founding a new Kingdom at Bajamundry, which 
involved the rooting out and disj)crsion of the pre- 


♦ Phjiyre, A. S. J. 1801 and 1808. 

f One of royal tillos of i.s “suripdosccmlod moiiaroh.” 

He performs^ tlie AhhUvk of Iho HiutUiO Bajulis, wear goidoii 

elmLQR in imitation of the oastc-tlircad of the BriihmaiiK. Kruin tlie.se and many 
other obHcrvances of Hindoo customs, wc may fairly corujiude-lhc ancient Hindoo 
empire to have spread in Bunna. 
t “MiHsiou J/ifc,’* May, 18GU. 
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existing rulers, nodiing is nu>ve |)ro])al)le tliaii that some 
of the fi>gitivu8 sliould lisive found tlieir way to J*egu. 
One Tamil MS. refers to a party of Ihiddhist exiles, 
headed by a king of Mandu, Hying in their sliij) from 
the coast.”* 

The most cons]>icuous fact in the maritime and 
, commercial liistorv of India, is the 
JliiKloo colonization ot fJava. in tlie 
75th year of the (’hristisui era, there started a large 
Hindoo expedition from hniinga. Instead of plying witli- 
in the usual limits of liic Hay the vessels boldly sailed 
into the open Indian Ocean, and arrived at the is- 
land of dava. There tin* adventuj’ous navigators 
jdanted a colony, built tov.Tis and cities, and deve- 
loped a trade with the moth;;'.’ country, which existed 
for several eentiiries. I'o this diiy tlu; sacre»l language, 
distinguished from tlie Malay vcrnacidar, is a dialect of 
Sanskrit. “ The inland of BalH, c!o.-:e to tlu! east of 
Java, is still inhabited hy Hindus ; who liave ]\[alay or 
Tartar features, hut profess to be of the fotir Hindoo 
classes.” The little island seems to have been named 
after the great marltinio monarch of the Hindoo K])ic. 
The traveller, in th;; uinet'.jonth century, meets tliero with 
vestiges of the Hindoo language, of Hindoo mythology, 
of Hindoo superstitions, and of Hindoo literature, which 
afford the most conclusive evidence of its IniA’ing been a 
Hindoo colony. Here, then, was India a colonial power 
prior to all other nations. Here is she found to have 
established a colony in tlie far Indian Ocean, ivliich 
ought to ho reckoned Jis the lirst and earliest germ of 
that vast <!oloiiial system of modern days, in which she 
herself is now a ineinbiu'. To conclude tlu; account of 
the msiritime and commercial transactions of ancient 
Kalinga in the words of Mr. Hunter : — “When, therefore, 
we hear of its monarch, eighteen hundred years ago, 
being educated in uiaritiine trade ; when we find that 
it had transactions ivitli elava. mid the islands of the 
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Indian Archipelago in pre-historic times ; when the 
Chinese traveller of the seventh century speaks of the 
Ghilka as ‘a great lake,’ the harbour for ships from 
distant countries; and when we find the factories on 
the coast of Orissa a favourite resort of the early 
European traders with Bengal, the chain of evidence 
is complete.” 

The next people engaged in the Eastern trade were 

The ancient Madra- aucieut Dravidiaiis and Carnatese, 
Dees as a mavitime and on thc l^oromaudel, — ^thc neighbours 
mercantile people. ofthcKUngs. The Pcriplus bears 

testimony to their commercial transactions. The au- 
thor of that work speaks of “the pearl-fishery near 
Ceylon — of Mesolia, or Masulipatam “iis an extensive 
district distinguished for the manufacture of very 
fine clothes.” It was \vith reference to the active 
sea-borne traffic of the ancient Coromandelcse, that the 
same author speaks of “ large vessels navigating the Bay 
of Bengal to the Ganges and Chryse.” They were “ the 
ships of the country, which varied in form and burden, 
and were distinguished by different names.”* The Coro- 
mandelese not only traded to Malaca, but as far as China.. 
There* is a place, in the vicinity of Madras, which still 
bears the name of Chinapatom, and testifies to the inter- 
course anciently held with the Chinese. The old city 
of Mahaballipoor, in and about the same neighbourhood, 
appears to have been an emporium of that day. It 
signifies the town of the great Balli, and is not without 
some connection or other either with the sea-prince of 
that name, or the island of Balli. 

There was, besides, another people, who also utilized 

The ancient fiiingaiis Bay, and bore a share in its ocean- 
. as a- maritime and a- traffic. It would surprise the Very 
mercantile people. Bengalis themselves to learn that they 
were that people. Known as tlie Bengalis are to be a 
timid non-military race, and filled with a dread of, and 
religious prejudice against, the sea, it is scarcely believable 
that they, were once a nation, the very opposite of what 
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they now appear. But history hears ample witness to 
the truth of stich a fact. The auciciit Buddliistical Bengali 
was a very ditterent being from the present Bralunanical 
Bengali. The Ihiddhistical Bengali was conspicuous 
Iwth for military and maritime enterprise, lie march- 
ed armies to beyond the Indus, and ruhid f()r a time 
as the Suzerain of Injlia. He brav'cd the ocean in 
armed galleys, and carried home fl)reign itineraries 
in his ships. This is no fiu'ged statement, or newly 
maniitacturod account. Korcign unimpeachable and coii- 
temjsirancous testimony ]>laces the fact l>eyond the shadow 
ofadoulit. Itis s])okcn of in the (.'ingalese recorrls, and 
by Chinese travellers. Local customs and national legends 
also jK)int to the same thing. The ceremony of launching 
Slo>oadoa/ui, is plainly commemorative of the voyages 
undertaken by our ancestors, some fifteeii hundred, or a 
thousand yciars ago. 'Phe annual pilgrimage still made 
to Gangii-Sagar, carries a similar signiticance. 'I he 
adventures of Dhanapati and Srimanta, related in the 
Clumdi and Kavi Kuuiuvi, and of CInind Saodagar and 
Lau Sen, ])ossess a nucleus of truth which is surrounded 
with a mass of fables. They were all Bunnias of lh;cr- 
bhoom — a (dass of Hindus remarkabhi in all ages among 
their nation fiw conuuer<dal enterprise and opidence. 
In the same manner tliat Sllakes])ear(^’s Antonio had “ an 
argosy bonrul for 'Pripoli, another tt>r the Indites, a third 
for Mexico, and a fourtli for I'higland,” did the liuiian 
Srimanta ])osscss merchantmen trading to the Coro- 
mandel, to Ceylon, to Malaca, dava, and Chijia. The 
Buddhistical Bengali was a much moi*e useful man to 
himself and to his country, than a modern English speak- 
ing Bengali. I would prefer to bo a Buddhistical 
Bengali with his nautical courage and active foreigTi 
tr.ade, than a stannug quiet Voung Bengal given up 
to dreams and prattling. 

The great trading centres of Bengal, in those <]ay8 
were more than one. The first, in ])oint of situation, 
was Cutw'a — the Katadirlpn of Ptolemy. As name<l by 
the Roman geographer, it must have been an island. 
Bengal then prcscntc<l diticrent features from th(.»se in 
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t.lio )>rcsoiit (l«y. The scii-buiird was nuu-li more iuland. 
It lias l)ccTi •^rswhuilly jnislicdout under fluvial clianp^ca, 
aiul the process of land-making from tlie river-silt, 
(hitwa was the first point of debarkation — the startin^^- 
placc for outward voyages. It Avas the outlet from the 
most civilized province of ancient Ifengal — Ijcerblioom. 
The nc.\t eTitrc])ot of trade was loAver down at Satfjaon, 
knoAvn in tlie time of the Ohincse Pilgrims’ visit under 
the name of Teltaritrapoura. The (ianges then flowed 
by the place, and Satgiion Avas the great (fangctic 
harbour of western Ilcngal. The liarbour of Eastern 
llengal Avas Somirgaon — the estuary of the Ifrah- 
miiputra liaA'ing also bctui higher in that age. 
'riie Avhole region betAveeii the two rivers Avas called 
Cnnfiex Reijia by the Uomans. It was frequented by 
their ships for those fine Karjuts^ or cotton fabrics, which 
fetched a high iirice in the markets of Jtome. Satgiion 
is described by Ptolemy to haA'c been “a royal city, of 
immense size, in which resided the kings of the 
country.” ’They still prcteml to shoAv the Jlandal tree, 
to Avhioh Sroemunto fastened his boats. That famous 
Ilengali merchiuit appears to have brought his goods in 
the country-craft of the day, and then trans-shipped 
them in sea-going vessels. Satgaon remained the royal 
jiortof JJengal till the sev'cnteenth century, when the 
diversion of the course of the Ganges first led to its 
decay. The rich Mnllick and Seal families of Calcutta 
may be looked upon as the descendants of some its an- 
cient merchants. 

lint the most imiKirtant emporium of ancient Bengal 
The awiciit scii-i»rt Avas I'amroRpta, in Sanskrit 
of Taminh. jt -yvas the great Buddhist harbour of 

the Bengal sea-board. The place is of so great an anti- 
quity as to liave existed jirior to the times of Asoka, 
Avhere the missions despatched by that monarch touched 
on .their way to Ceylon. The Periplus speaks of “a 
great commercial dty, near the mouth of the Ganges, 
tlie trade of which consisted chiefly in cloths of the 
most delicate texture and extreme beauty. ” From this de- 
scription, it is snp|>osed to haA'C been Somirgnon, or ancient 
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Dacca ; but taking tlio situation into consitlcratuui, it more 
proba1)ly refers li) Tamrali])ta. The following iiccount 
of that sca-jx)rtis from Mr. Hunter’s “Orissa” : — “Tam- 
luk figures as a kingdom of great antiquity in the sacred 
writings of the Hindus, and has been identified Avitli tlm 
wars of the epic poems. It is referred to in the Dcngal 
recension of the Mahabharata, as liatnavnti,* which local 
name still survives at Tamluk. Ihit the Sanskrit annal- 
ists had!! an unconquerable aversion to facts, and no 
practical knowledge can be elicited from them about 
Tamluk, except that it existed. It is as a Jhiddliist port 
that Tamluk emerges ui)on history. The Chinese I’il- 
grim who visited India in 309-414 A. [). found it a 
maritime settlement of the Buddhists, where he remained 
for two years transcribing the sacred lK)oks, and whence 
lie took shipping to Ceylon. Tivo hundred an<l fifty 
years later, a yet more celebrated pilgrim from China 
speaks of Tamluk iis still an important Buddhist harbour, 
with ten Buddhist monasteries, a thousand monks, and 
a pillar by King Asoka, two hundred feet high. The 
adjacent country lay low, but its extreme fertility made 
upfiirits dam]», marshy cluu’jicter. Tamluk itself, ‘situ- 
ated on a bay, could be approached both by land and 
water, and contained stores of rare and precious mer- 
chandise, and a wealthy ^Hipulation. Some of l.liem 
follow the true faith ; others the false. Besides the Biul- 
dhist monasteries, there are also fifty temples of the, 
heretical Hindu Gods.’ Here the pilgrim learnt about 
Ceylon, and the perils of the southern voyage. 'The 
Asoka pillar alluded to by him attests its existence in tlu; 
third century B. C. Kveii at this day, the ancient Bud- 
dhist port bears traces of its origin. In 1781 an Ihiglish 
ofiicial reiMirtcd a local tradition to (Jovemnumt, ‘that 
Tamluk was originally a Buddhist town, and a large 
emporium of eastern trade, and had many fine mou- 
steries.’ * * Even after the final triumph of Hinduism 
over the ancient Buddliistic faith, Tamluk continued an 
entrepot for maritime trade. Tlie sea-going castes as- 


♦ The Oecau is semeliuios callea ov I’l- aihi<; of jn'vels. 
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serted tlinir sii[)reni}u:y, iiml on tlio extinction of the 
Peacock dynasty ])laced a line of Fisher- Kinjfs on the 
tliTOiie. * * • ^iost ofthe Tainhik lejfends, liowever, refer 
to making money ; and a,p})ropriutely enou<?li in a coiiuner- 
cial maritime city, water has j;enerally something to do 
with the process. \ great menrhant, hy name the fjord of 
Wealth, sailing in his sliips to 'i'amlnk, t()nnd a well or lak(f 
that turned every thing into gold. He accordingly 
bought up all the brass vessels in the market, transmuted 
them into the precious metal, sailed to (!'eylon, where he 
sold them to the natives, and returning, built the great 
Tamluk temple which is generally sis(;ribed to the first 
of the Fisher- Kings. Anotlu'r sea-going mei’chant found 
the Philosopher’s Stone, probably foreign commerce ; and 
his wealth attracted the envy of tlie king, Avho insisted 
ui)on its being made ipAA er to him. The upshot of the 
story is, that the diligent trader could not transfer 
the source of his riches to the slothful monarch ; the 
ship-owner was drowned, and the King found himself 
no richer than before. Indigo, mulberry and silk, the 
costly products of liengal and ( )rissa, form the tradi- 
tional articles of export from ancient 'J’airduk ; and 
although the sea has long since hsft it, the toAni con- 
tinued until 1869 the great maritime outhit from Orissa. 
In 635 II . C. the (’hinese traveller found the city 
w'ashed by the ocean ; the earliest Hindu tradition places 
the sea eight miles off, and it is now fully sixty milea 
distant. The process of land-inaking at the mouth of 
the Ganges has gone slowly but stesulily on, gradually 
pushing out silt-banks and sandy ridges, which by 
degrees have settled into solid land, and left Tamluk an 
inland vUlage on the Kupnarayan river. The peasants, 
in digging Avells or tanks, come upon sea-shells at a 
depth of ten to twenty feet ; and an almost forgotten 
name of the town, the Mine of Gems,* alone commemo- 
rates its former w^ealth. The constant changes of the 
river, and its all-covering alluvion, have buried the 
ancient city. Even its prbicipal temple is now partly 


* llatndkftT. 
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«n(lcrgrouii<l, and the rcmiiiiis of old masonry, wells, 
and houses may be found at a dcptli of eighteen to 
twenty one feet below the surface.” It was from ancient 
Tainralipta that Fa ffian, wlio had Ci>me. overland 
by the Avay of Tartary and Cabul, returned home by 
sea. lie sailed in a lliiuloo vessel from that port to 
(’eylon. It wiis then a i^reat Buddhist island, where he 
witnessed the consecrjition of a monastery by its Bud- 
dhist liajah. From Ceylon the pilgrim proceeded on 
board of another Hindoo vessel to Java, which he 
found entirely ])eopled by Hindus. From Java he 
reached China. It is expressly statcnl by him tliat in 
going from place to place in different vessels, Ikj made his 
Aoyage invariably “ in ships imumed by creAvs profess- 
ing the Bralunanicjil religion.” 

“ Tin; accounts of voyjigers and travellers in times 
subsequent to the Feriplus,” says Elphinstone, “speak 
of an extensive commerce AAdth India.” One of these 
voyagers AA^as Cosmas 1 ndicopleustcs. He Avas an Egyp- 
tian merchant, Avho, under the Emperor Justinian, visited 
India in the sixth century. He speaks of Male or 
Malabar as the chief seat of the pepper-trade, and 
describes Ceylon, under the name of Serendip, as the 
place where “ were imported the silk ol Sinae — Roman 
China, and the precious spices of the esistem countries, 
and Avhich Avere conveyed thence to all parts of India.” 
The navigation of the Romans did not extend to China. 
The utmost Iwundary to AV'hich they sailed Avas Catigara, 
on the gulf of modern Siam, beyond Avhich I’tolemy 
declares “the earth unknown.” According to .Cosmas, 
the great number of foreigners whom he found settled 
in moat of the noted cities of India, were not accustomed 
to visit the eastern regions of Asia, but that they rested 
satisfied to recede their goods second luuid from the 
Indians. 

The exports and imports constitutmg the eastern 

Thenatnroof thoKart. t^ade of Indialn ancient times, are not 
cm trade of Ancient known like those which constituted 
her Western trade. Similar to the 
Periplns, no account exists enumerating the commodities 
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W'hicli were the objects of the trade of tlic ancient Klings, 
Coroniandelese, and Bengalis. The void left can only 
be filled u]! by conjectures juid probabilities. In the first 
place, the principal articles exclianged with Ceylon seem 
to have been much the same as now. The rich and varicil 
produce of the continent was borne thither by the Bengalis 
and Klings, and from the island were brought cliicfly 
cinnamon and ebony, the two products peculiar to its soil, 
and also the spicery imported thither from the Archi- 
pelago. The pearl-fishery of Ceylon was formerly very 
prolific, and made her trade attractive more than any 
tiling else. The island then produced also gold, silver, 
and lead, and many precious stones, such as ruby, sap- 
phire, cat's-eye, turquoise, and amethyst. The areca- 
nut, cocoa-nut, and coir-rope were probably also im- 
ported, but no dry cocoa-nut shells, ae tobacco was not 
known in India till the 16 th century. Coffee was not 
grown in ancient Ceylon. Burma was frequented for 
her gold and other precious metals, and must have con- 
sumed the manufimtures of India in exchange for them. 
She is not a manufacturing country to’ this day. The 
trade with the islands of the Archipelago principally 
consisted in the variety of their spices. No sugar or 
indigo was produced in Java, till they were introduced 
by the Butch in recent times; arid such commodities, 
with others, must have fonned the oxjKirts to that island 
.when it was a Hindoo settlement. With China, the 
trade anciently carried on by India, must have consisted 
principally of silk, tetanague, quicksilver, borax, alum, 
camphor, and drugs. Porcelain, or the uosa murrinha 
of the Romans, must have been brought in small quanti- 
ties for foreign countries, but not for India. The Indians 
do not appear to have had ever any great taste for that 
manufacture, or their own pottery would not have lacked 
so much improvement. The taste for China grew in India 
under the Mogul Emperors, but it was so rare even 
then,^ that to punish a mon for breaking a China porcelain, 
the Emperor Shah Jehan sent him to be sold in China.* 


* lUc gracclttl iwltcry of Siiul is certainly excluded from iny rcuisuk, 
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No tea was imported Irom tliat country in those days, 
i\or any opium was exported thitlier. It is doubtful 
whether any cotton or saltpetre went there. 

Jiesides those already dwelt u|K)n, India had a third 
trade, wliich was carried on with the 
The Afviciju tnuic of sealward of eastern Africa, from almost 
opposite bocotra down to Mada^car. 
The date of this trade is not the less ancient tlian the dates 
of the other two. The existence of this third trade 
is traced from beyond the days of David and Solomon, 
whose ships brought gold from Ophir, the great ennio- 
rium of Eastern Africa in that age. The Phocne- 
cians are said to have sailed from the Red Sea, round 
Africa, under Necho, King of Egypt, 600 b. c. As 
supposed by Mr. Elphinstone, the Western Indians were 
not less enterprising navigators and sailors than the 
Eastern Indians. The Outchis and Guzratis have a 
nautical reputation from Rig- Veda antiquity. The Indian 
Cutch ship is high built, with masts and riggings, for 
braving the sea. In the early ages they must have crept 
along the shore of Arabia to the mouth of the Red sea. 
But in time they must have grown bolder to quit the 
coast like their Eastern bretlwen, and sail across another 
part of the open Indian Ocean to Africa. Unfortunately 
no account of this trade is met with till modem times.* 
Proofs of its existence are first had from the Portuguese. 
Vasco de Gama met with many “ Guzrati Hindoo mer- 
chants trading to the Mozambique.” Among the many 
visitors who waited upon him at Melinda, were “ several 
Bunniah merchants from Guzerat ; Pythagorean philo- 
sophers, who held it a crime to kill or eat any living 
thing.” It was a Hindoo pilot who guided him across 
the wide expanse of the Indian Ocean. With reference 
to this trade, it has been remarked by Sir Bartlc Frere, 
in a speech made on the occasion of his embiirking on the 
Expedition against the Esist African Slave 'I'ratle, that 
“before wo had any tiling to do (jirectly with the Govern- 

* Tlio. ]>eople r»f nonibay aiv. lK‘st to llirdw light upon the history of 
IhiH trade Irom their audciit western literature. 
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ment of India, or any colonies in Africa, tlicrc was an 
immense trade, healtuy and vigorous, which had been 
going on for ages between Eastern Africa and India. 
The early navigators said tlmt they fonnd there consider- 
able freedom, a certain amount of civilization, and a very 
large amount of trade with India.” 

However meagre and fragmentary, the foregoing 

account sufficiently illustrates the 
The Micfcnt Indians civilization which prevailed in early 

as camcTB of irndc. r t i ^ i 

India, and the coniniercial position then 
occupied by lier. Tlie evidence which I have put together, 
is eliminated and cleared from a considerable amount of 
mythical rubbish encumbering the history of the ancient 
Hindoo. He emerges in a character which is as much 
news to us as to foreigners, and stands out in a strong 
contrast with the modern Hindoo. From the narrative 
liefore the reader, the Hindoo of old appears to have 
lieen an adventurous trader, and a groat sea-explorer. 
He knew to build sea-going ships, in which he sailed 
Avith as great a speed as they do in modern clippers. 
He could make choice of safe harbours, and select sites 
for advantageous sca-])orts. He piloted foreign vessels, 
and bore foreign ])a8sengers to their homes. He Avas a 
colonizer, and held transmarine possessions. He was a 
civilizer of barbarous nations. P’rom his European predi- 
lections, Mr. Hunter may AV«5ll l)e dis|>osed to theorize on 
the Yavana, or Ionian, or (Ireckcolonizatum of Java. Hut 
such speculations affect not the nautical repute of the an- 
cient Indian, thatis upheld by the Vedas and Mann. Long 
before the Greeks had a name or nationality, the Vedic 
Hindoo had acquired a knowledge of the stars, Avliich 
enabled him to track the ocean highway. Under tlie Bud- 
dhists, the Hindoo maritime genius receiA^ed the highest 
development possible under the circumstances of the times. 
Buddhist ships awered the sea from Africa to China. 
Buddhist factories rose on CA'cry shore of the Indian 
Ocean. The commerce canned on Avithin such AAude 
limits, cannot jttstly be regarded to haA^e been inconsider- 
able. It is plainly stated to have been “ Axry extensive” 
in the reriplus, as aa’cH as in all the subsequent ac- 
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counts. The mint now to be considered is, bow far 
the natives of India took an active share in the prose- 
cudon of that commerce? To put in other words, how 
far were the Indians its carriers? This is an important 
point to be settled, as the profits of carr 3 ring trade con- 
tribute largely to the enrichment of a nation. Much of 
the enormous wealth of England is from her being the 
carrier of the world’s commerce. This position is very 
much coveted by America, and is the cause of rivalry 
between the two nations. The Yankee has little earth- 
hunger, having to himself almost a whole continent. He 
strives only to snatch the monopoly of carrying trade 
from England, and is waiting for a complication to step 
into her shoes. In the opinion of Elphinstone, the trade 
of ancient India “ appears to have been conducted by the 
Greeks and Arabs.” The grounds on which he founds 
such a supposition are, that “ our first clear accounts of 
the seas west of In^ give no signs of trade carried on 
by Indians in that direction. Nearchus, who commanded 
Alexander’s fleet, in 326 B. C., did not meet a single ship 
in coasting from the Indus to the Euphrates; and expressly 
says that fishing boats were the only vessels he saw, and 
those only in particular places, and in small numbers. So 
much, indeed, were the Arabs the carriers of Indian trade, 
that in Pliny’s time their settlers filled the western shores 
of Ceylon, and were also found established on the coast 
of Midabar. The voyagers and travellers in times subse- 
quent to the Periplus, speak of an extensive commerce 
with India, but aflbrd no information rei^ecting the 
part taken in it by the Indians, unless it be by their si- 
lence; for while they mention Arab and Chinese ships 
as frequenting the ports of India, they never allude to 
any voyage as having been made by a vessel of the latter 
country. Marco Polo, indeed, speaks of pirates on the 
coast of Malabar, who cruised for the whole summer; but 
it appears, afterwards, that their practice to lie at 
anchor, and consequently close to the shore, only getting 
under weigh On Ihe appromsh of a prize.” FrOm a consi- 
deration of all these points, Mr. Elphinstone is inclined to 
think that the ancient foreign trade of India was not in 

6 
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the hands of the Indians. But to deny them having been 
active participators, is to deny altogether their Bctaritime 
pursuits. Indeed, it is not easy to reconcile the Satari-? 
tranavams, the smlor>class, ana the sea*£uing habits of 
tiie ancient Indians mth their total abstinence from 
active participation in trade. The two things are incon> 
gruous, and contradict one another. But there is the positive 
evidence of the Vedas and of Manu, to weigh against the 
negative evidence of Nearchns. Long before either 
Scylax or Nearchus made their voyages, the Hindoos 
appear to have entered on their ocean-career. They are 
expressly stated to have pressed earnestly on boordship 
for the sake of gain, and to have understood bottomry, 
several centuries prior to the dates of those voyagers.. 
It would be utterly strange, if, with such keen sense, 
thby did not perceive the advantages of being the car- 
riers of trade. Considering the deep prejudices of the 
early Egyptians to sea-life, the Hindoos, in that age, 
could be the only other people who were civilized enough 
for the purposes of navigation, and carrymgon the earliest 
Indo-£gyptian trade. Contemporaneous with them the 
Phcenicians may have been a maritime people. But the 
navigators of Sidon signalized themselves on 

the Medit^ranean, while the Hindoos kept the Asiatic 
seas to themselves. The one monopolized the naviga- 
tion of the West — ^the other the navigation of the East. 

• The trade of Tyre with India was chiefly carried on 
overland through the valley of Mesopotamia, by means 
of those “ fleets of the land" — caravans or kafilas, whose 
journeys and those of others, were the land jowmeya that 
are spoken of by Manu. The Greeks did not distinguish 
themselves on the sea till the fSdl of Tyre, in the 4th 
century B. C. The Romans did not become expert 
mariners, till the conquest of Egypt, in the first centuiy, 
gave them the command of the Inditm trade. The Arabs 
md not flourish till the rise of Islam. Thus it must 
have been tfie Indians, and no other people, who 
principally conducted the trade of -their country 
with the nations of the West, during the long interval 
from the Yedic ages, to the be^ning of the Christian 
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era. Daring, too, the decline of the Romans in the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, and prior to the 
rise of the Arabs, who, but the Hindoos, could have 
been the carriers of trade ? In the age of Nearchus, 
the ocean-traffic had probably not been developed in the 
some degree, as it was in the subsequent ages. The land- 
traffic must have been greater. There must have been a 
particular season favourable for the ocean-traffic. The 
Greek admiral must have sailed in an adverse season, 
and therefore did not fall in with any trading vessel. 
Because there were Arab settlers in Ceylon, and on the 
Malabar coast, it is no decisive evidence of the Indians 
having had no part in the carrying trade. Similarly there 
were Hindoo settlers in Arabia, who may as equally be 
supposed to have had the trade of that country in their 
hands. Under the ancients, there was no jealousy, no 
exclusion, and no attempt at monopolization, as under 
the modems. There were hereditary professions, but 
no monopolies like those of the present day. The 
ocean highway was open to all. It was traversed alike 
by the Indians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs, and 
the Chinese, without any of them trying to drive the 
others from the field, and seeking to appropriate the 
commerce between them, and securing the monopoly 
of canyin^ trade, similar to that which England 
has done in the nineteenth century. There was no 
Papal bull to adjudge discoveries to any particular na- 
tion. There was no selfish trading spirit to levy differ- 
ential or prohibitory duties upon cargoes in foreign 
bottoms. There was no intention to maintain an unriv- 
alled supremacy on the sea. The trade of the ancients 
was without any protection — ^it was free in the fullest 
sense of the term. Their’s was trae Free Trade, and 
not the pretended Free Trade of the present age. • In 
contending for the Indians for a part in the carrying trade, 

1 do not mean that they sailed up as far as the Tiber, 
and landed their goods at the Roman Ostia. Their 
career must be understood to have been confined to 
this side of the Red Sea, and the Persian gulf— to frequen-^ 
ing the ports of ancient Berenice^ Sabea, and others. 
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In the absence of direct iiifonnation, whatever 
doubts may arise as to the part taken by the Indians in 
carrying the Western trade, there can be none as to their 
having been theaole carriers of the Eastern and the African 
trades, for many centuries. Loi\g before Hippalus 
ventured upon the voyage from the mouth of the Ked 
Sea, directly across to Barygaza and Musiris, did Indian 
vessels cross the Bay of Bengal to Ceylon, to Burma, 
to Malaca, and to Sumatra. No Greek or Roman ship 
visited those places. No Arab settlers were found 
there prior to the birth of Mohamed. The earth in these 
quarters was unknown to them. Foreigners who come in 
quest of spicery or silk, were, as we learn from Cosmos, 
content to buy them in the Indian markets. It was the 
Klings, the Corojuandelese, the Cingalese, and the Bengalis, 
who alone traded in the Eastern seas, and were in the 
undisputed possession of the rich commerce of that 
region.' It was they who brought the ancient NankeenSj 
and the Vam Murriha^ for the Romans, from China. It 
was in their hands that the valuable spice-trade was 
a practical monoploy in the absence of every competition. 
The Indians of old were dominant on the Eastern seas 
without a single rival. The Burmese and Siamese have 
not appeared in the field to this day. The Chinese did 
not appear, most probably, till the ninth, or tenth century. 
Fa Hion, who travelled to India in the fifth century, 
.came overland through Tartary and Cabul. Two cen- 
turies later, Hywen Thsong travelled similarly to visit 
the original shrines of Buddha. Had Chinese ships then 
frequented India, those pilgrims would certainly have 
preferred the quicker and more convenient passage of 
the sea. One of them is found to have resorted to that 
passage on his return home. Till the triumph of 
Brahmanism over Buddhism, the Indians must be ac- 
knowledged to have been masters on the East Indian . 
Ocean, and to have been the sole carriers of the trades 
from the regions in that direction. 

Similar to the Klin^and Bengalis, were the Cutchees, 
and Guzratees, and Malabarese, the sole cai^iers of Hie 
trade with Africa. ^ the remotest antiquity, l^rion 
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and Jewish merchants visited the port of Ophir on its 
eastern sea-board, and carried thence ^eat riches to 
kings David and Solomon. But from the frU of Tyre, 
the field was left to the Indians without a single corn- 
petitor, till the spread of Islamism. No Greek or Roman 
voyager sailed to that quarter. The author of the Peri- 
{dus gives no account of the ancient African trade. 
Comas does not say a word about it. Though, in time, 
the Moors became formidable rivals, it is a striking fiwt 
to be noted, that an Indian pilot conducted Vasco de 
Gama, from the African coast to Calicut, across the wide 
Indian Ocean. 

The Buddlust era is the most glorious in the history 
of early India. Her maritime prestige 
Chenps in the Hindoo and commercial exploitation sto^ 
® highest ill that era. The period was 

not mmre glorious, than prosperous, at^the same time. 
Foreign commerce, which was in the hands of her own 
children, and which was spread east and west from China 
to the Red sea, and far away down to the Mozambique, in 
the Indian Ocean, brought abundant wealth into her lap. 
This state of things continued for a period of more 
than a thousand years, till the final triumph of Brahman- 
ism revolutionised India in all her aspects. Under the 
regime of the Brahmans, new tenets were preached, new 
sentiments began to prevail, and new habits and feelings 
were engendered. Ancient traditions were suppressed, 
or .altered in their meaning. Ancient accounts were either 
expunged, or distorted and mystified. Foreign travel 
and foreign intercourse were laid under an interdict. 
To cross the Indus was to quit the pale of Hinduism. 
The sea was condemned as an unhallowed element. In 
time, all enterprise died out of the land under these 
discouragements and religious terrors. Sea-voyages 
fell altogether into desuetude. Distant settlements 
came to be forgotten, and were lost entirely to view. 
Ceylon was regarded as the land of Raknasas. The 
briny sea itself, was thought to be here composed of 
mUk, and there of curd or ghee. The bold and adven- 
turous luduMi of old degenerated, and became an 
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utterly transformed being. He became perfectly home* 
loving. He preferred fitting to walking, and sleef^g 
to dtting. He thought the happiest man was he who 
never passed his tlireshofld. Religious {M*qjudice8 filled 
his mind with repugnance, and he lost all heart at the 
name of sea. He abandoned that element altogether, 
and from an miterprising and diligent trader in foreign 
countries, he subsided into a passive and contented 
vendor at home. 

This must exjdain the ph^omenon of the change 
uiRe of the AmUana ™ character of the later Hindoo 
and decay of the c<^’ from his Vedic and Buddhistic prede* 
ingtiadevf the Indiana ggggors. Siowly must the process of 

transformation have g(me on during a protractm period. 
The Hindu did not at once give up the maritime habits of 
his forefathers, retire from the sea. Up to the eighth 
century, the Offika is said to have been frequented by 
ships. Marco Polo speaks of Indian pirates cruising 
along the coast for toe whole summer, in the thirteenth 
century. The Indian government in Java subsisted tiU 
toe end of toe fourte^th century. It is difficult to 
ascertain the exact period when toe Indians entirely 
ceased to be a sea-going and trading people. Politico 
and social causes, combined with outside competition, 
made toem gradually discontinue visiting foreign ports 
and mark^ There were no more toe Tyrians, or 
(are^s, or Homans. They had all by turns enacted 
(toeir parts, and disappeared from toe arena. Buf toe 
Arabs, ^o had hitherto played but a minor character, 
nowu^e the most conspicuous figure on the stage. 
They gained military renown, at thesame time that they 
acquired naval skill. Their supremacy on land kept 
pace with toeir supremacy on toe ocean. Day by day 
as toe field was left unoccupied by toe Indians, did 
the Arabs step in and succeed to their place. The 
conquest of Persia and Egypt placed toe command 
. of toe routes and 'marts of the Indian trade 
entirely in toeir hands. They shut out toe Eu- 
ropeans from access into the Bed Sea, and opened the 
(^porium of Bassora, at toe junction of toe Euphrates 
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and Tigris, as the rival of Alexandria. The Arabians 
niade progress &r beyond the boundaries of Roman 
navigation. They became acquainted with Sumatra, 
and the other islands of the Indian Archipelago. By 
the ninth century, they advanced as far as Canton, in 
China. The well-known tales of the voyages of Sinbad, 
indicate the limits of the sea traversed by the Arab 
navigators of that period. They were not content, like 
the Greek or Roman merchants, to buy second hand 
from the Indians. They began, for the first time, to 
import goods direct from the places of their growth. 
The^ brought spices from the Moluccas, and silk, por- 
celam, and tea from China. They overturned the 
Indian government at Java, and thus became masters 
in a field heretofore solely occupied by the Indians. 
The Chinese also now began to take a share in the ocean- 
trade. It is stated by Ebn Battuta, an African traveler, of 
the 14th century, that “besides ships from Persia, Arabia, 
and other neighbouring countries, some of the ports 
of Malabar were frequented by large junks fromCmna.” 
The following account of the merchandize, belonging to 
one of the caravans travelling firom Babylon to Palestine, 
and which was plundered by Richard Cour de Lion in 
1191, helps us to form an idea of the nature of the 
Indian trade as conducted by the Arabians. The articles 
spoken of are “a great quantity of gold and silver ^which 
must have been bullion, as money is also mentioned) 
robes of silk, purple dye, a variety of ornaments for the 
person, arms, and weapons of various kinds | sewed coats 
of mail of the kind called gasingauz, embroidered cushi- 
ons, sumptuous pavilions and tents ; biscuit, wheat, 
barley and flour ; electuaries and other medicines ; 
basins, bottles, bags, or perhaps purses (“saccaria”), silver 
pots and candle-sticks, pepper, cinnamon, and other 
choice spices of various kinds, sugw and wax, and a 
prodigious quantity of money.” * From this account we 
find the Arabians to have mven a greater variety and 
expansion to the Indian trade. Many articles are men- 


* Dr. Spiy'a “ Modem India.” 
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tioned, m which no traffic existed under, the Gi^eks and 
Romans. The trade in gunny bags is traced from this 
period. They are identified with the saceariesj a name still 
current in India, and of which the word sack is but an 
abbreviation. In the time of the Arabians, all goods 
**of small bulk, such as cloves, nutmeg, mace, gems, 
pearls, &c., were conveyed firom the Persian gulf, up the 
Tigris to Bassora, and thence to Bt^ad, fi^m wliich th^ 
were carried to some port on the Meiditerranean. All 
more bulky goods, such as pepper, ginger, cinnamon; 
Ac., were conveyed by the ancient route to the Red sea, 
and thence across the Desert, and down the Nile, to 
Alexandria.”! It was while the Indiarii;rade was in the 
hands of the Arabians, that Venice, Genoa, Florence, An^ 
twerp, and other places, rose on the other side of the Red 
Sea, and became the most famous marts for Eastern com* 
modities in Eurdpe. Though the Arabs had attained a 
decided superiority, there is the testimony of Marco 
Polo that *Hhe commodities of the East were still 
brought to the Malabar coast by vesa^ of the eouniry'^ 
and conveyed thence, together with pepper and other 
products peculiar to that part of India, by ships 
which arrived fixim the Red sea.”| The account of that 
Venetian traveller is dated the 13th century. A hundred 
yearslater, Ebn Battuta bears similar evidence. Thus the 
Arabs may have become the first commercial people in 
Asia, but stUl they did not succeed in making themsel- 
ves so entirely masters of the sea, as to have mccxne the 
sole and exclusive carriers of the sea-borne trade of the 
East. There were the Chinese who had a ccmsiderable 
share in it. The Indians, too, reserved to themselves a 
portion. This, however, was not of very great conse- 

J uence. It was pursued with little energy and enterprise, 
t.was declining, but had not been wholly extinguished. 
The Bengalis appear to have been the first to quit the sea^ 


f Robefftson’s India. 

t The same. There was a fine Roman causeway from Bagdad to Acre on 
the Heditenanean which they are going to utilize for the Euphrates Yidley Baih 
way, 
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and get into a clironic aversion against it. The Coro- 
inandelese and Cutchees kept to it for many a year after- 
wards, and they are found to tliis day not to have 
abandoned it altogether. 

Such was the past of the eommerce of India, 
— a commerce justly, legitimately her owm, aiid which 
may be designated after her name with the most per- 
fect truth and consistency. It w'as a commerce which 
is strongly contra-distinguished from the commerce of 
the present day, wliich is most absurdly called Indian 
when no Indian participates in its operations, or is 
permitted to share in its profits. I consider that past 
to terminate properly mth the discovery of the 
j)assage round the Cape of Good Hope, wdiich brought 
on the most radical changes in the course and 
condition of the trade of our country, and, therefore, 
here conclude its review. However imperfect the 
summary may be deemed, it is sufficient to ans- 
wer the object iii view. I have elsewhere vindicated 
my countrymen to have been a travelling nation. * 
Here I vindicate tliem to have been a maritime and com- 
merdal nation. “It has required the most laborious 
research to disentomb the facts I have quoted from the 
darkness in which they are buried ; but humility compels 
me to say that the search has been so incomplete, that 
far greater discoveries may be in store for other and 
more skilled explorers.” The Europeans who have 
snatched away our trade, deny our nation to have ever 
been a trading people. The very Natives themselves 
labour under the most erroneous notions on that head. 
It is a deep-rooted conviction in their minds, that their 
forefathers never travelled into any foreign land, or 
traversed the sea that is so much denounced in the 
Shasters. Their Sreemunto is regarded no more than 
a inyth, and their Shooadooah an idle mummery. Long 
desuetude has effaced every recollection of the past. 
Tampered with by Brahmiuical authors, the maritime 
liistoVy of their nation has been reduced to present an 


* Calcutta jReciew, for Jauuaiy, 1868. 
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absolute blank. Their Mahabharat, Ramayana, and Pura- 
nas, are profoundly silent on the subject, and at the most 
contain bare hints from which it is impossible to derive 
any clue. Even European historians, with the informa- 
tion now at their disposal, care not to disabuse the native 
public mind. In the latest compilation of Mr. Lethbridge, 
there is no account of our nation’s past commercial 
exploits, such as is calculated to till the minds of Indian 
school- boys with an yearning for a commercial career. Mr. 
Marshman’s History of India is little better than a catch- 
penny work, which perpetuates many errors of a compi- 
lation made thirty years ago, and is -wTitten in a spirit 
rather to repress than call forth ennobling aspirations in 
a subject race. To have made such a work as produces 
false impressions to be rubbed out hereafter, and teaches 
us to a make a low estimate of our o^vn nation, a text-book 
for degree-scholars, is an act of perfunctoriness which is 
highly reprehensible. Government nee<l not initiate us 
in the, learning, which is to be unlearnt at a foture day. 
Our Syndicates should make selections, of such books, 
as would train up and prepare the Indian youths for 
future usefulness to themselves, and to the nation. Thus, 
under many combined circumstances, an oblivion has 
been created tending to produce the most unfavourable 
impressions on the Native mind. I thought it my duty 
to enlighten my countrymen, and revive their ancient 
memories and traditions. To look forward to the future, 
we should first look back to the past. I wish the Vernacu- 
lar. papers would give the utmost publicity to my humble 
summary by translating it in the native tongue. And I 
trust that Native compilers for the Vernacular Schools 
would take the hint how to prepare their books, and not 
servilely follow in the path of European authors. 
Utterly forgotten as the mercantile exploits of our ances- 
tors have become, many of the facts adduced must 
appear quite startling to the present generation. They 
are quite a novelty to many of us, and were little eject- 
ed to have ever come to our knowledge by those Bramnins 
who believed to have effectually suppressed them. They 
come from a source beyond every anticipation and con- 



trol of the Brahmins. I would be very much misunder- 
stood, if, in ^dndicat^ng my nation as a maritime and 
commercial people, I were thought to mean to rate them 
as high as the English of the present day. In their 
insular situation, maritime enterprise is a necessity with 
the English, and maritime power the foundation of tlieir 
political greatness. India is geographically intended 
to be more a land than a naval power. This difference 
in natural conditions must always account for the differ- 
ence in the maritime greatness of the two nations. 
But notwithstanding, the Indians have not been a con- 
temptible sea-going and trading people, and they might, 
under proper education and encouragement resuscitate 
again into the same sea-going and trading people. This 
is all that I have attempted to show and establish. It 
has been my endeavour to point out how they ploughed 
the seas from the earliest dawn of history — how they 
traded within the limits of an ocean- world that extended 
from Egj'pt to China, and from the Mozambwjue to the 
Indian Archipelago — ^how first they developed the great 
spice-trade of the world, and carried the viihiable 
cargoes which the Egyptians employed in preserving 
their mummies and the Romans in burning theii* dead — 
how their commercial intercourse had civilized the anci- 
ent Burmese and Malays — how they liad founded colonies 
in Java and carried passengers to Oliina — ^liow they knew 
to build much better ships than those of the present day 
— how they freighted their own bottoms and carried the 
foreign commerce of their country theinselvos — how they 
were the sole carriers of the ocean-traffic during the 
decline of the Romans and prior to the rise of Islam — 
and how they enriched their country by their adventurous 
mercantile operations and exploits. All these I have 
endeavoured fi) show with a view duly to impress the 
native mind with an idea of the prosperousness and glory 
of ancient India — with an adequate sense of what we once 
possessed and what we have losti It is highly necessary 
to become alive to this o}ir loss in its fullest extent ; 
and toe grg^t object for which I have laboured to com- 
pile toe foregoing account^ is to represent to my country- 
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men, wlio are now so deadened against enterprise and 
so full of dread of the Kdldpdnee, the high position and 
prestige once enjoyed by our nation, and to rouse them 
to qualify themselves for the same position and prestige. 

The sketch has a moral to be deduced from it — a 
lesson to teach. They will do well to lay that lesson to« 
heart, and try to give it a practical effect. 


SONNET. 

( To a Ladi/f — with a volume of mg Poems^ 

Accept tins tribute, trifling tho’ it be. 

From oue who owns thy beauty’s sovereign power. 
Keep it, — for in some lonely future hour. 

It will bring back thy youthful • days to thee. 

When Hope was young, and Life was fair and free, 

And Fancy linger’d in gay Pleasure’s bower, 
Weaving bright coronals with many a flower. 

Or wander’d nnconfined in ccstacy! 

We part, — ^perchance on earth wo ne’er may meet, — 
And therefore have 1 come to Beauty’s shrine 
Once more with offering and incense sweet. — 

— 0 when long shadows mark oiir day’s decline, 
Should this poor gift, these linos thy vision greet, 

Think kindly of the friend whoso heart was thine I 


0. 0. Duxx, 



THE LASCAR IN ENGLAND. 

BOUOIl NOTES FROM A SKIPPER's DIARY. 


rpHERE are few skip})crs, perhaps, who have had a long^ 
visit to England Avith an Asiatic crew. Such hav- 
ing been ray fortune, I proixise describing as briefly as 
possible something about my stay in London with a crew 
of fifty-eight men, all natives of Eastern Bengal. 

On our arrival in London, the men Arere housed in 
the Strangers’ Home, West India Dock Road, where tliey 
were made as comfortable as ])ossible, artificial heat being 
supplied to compensate for the inclemency of the aa ch- 
tlier, as it was October Avhen they Avere taken in. 

Shortly after their arrival, they were taken to see 
the great ship knoAAm as the “ Leviathan” or “ Great 
Eastern,” and Avere greatly surprised at the dimensions 
of that vessel. On a fine day, an opportunity Avas giA’en 
them to visit the Crystal Palace, and their wonder Avas 
so great Avhen they got inside, that they could do nothing 
else but stare open-mouthed at all they saAv. indeed, it 
became tedious to get them along, so many remarkable 
objects they suav to arrest their attention ; and 1 A'cnture 
to say there Avere fcAv people in England that enjoyed or 
laughed more heartily at Punch and rludy than these men 
did. But Avhat sui’prised them mox’e than any tiling else 
they Avitnessed Avas the Autoinatinn (’hess Player. When 
they had seen the grounds of the Palace and other objects 
of interest, 1 took them into the room in which this piece 
of wonderftil mechanism is exhibited. Then, draAAdng 
their attention to the figure Avhich represents an Arab 
most accurately dressed and smoking the traditional 
Hooka, I commenced my Games at (?hess. At the first 
movement of the figure, their equanimity seemed to 
A'anish, and something like aAvc took possession of them. 

1 susjjcuded the play to enable’ the man in attendance 
to open the chest and back of the figure and shcAA'ed 
them that it was AA^orked solely by macliinery. This 
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done, the game was continued by me when they were 
fairly nonplussed at what they saw. I can play an ordi- 
nary' game at chess, but the Automatum moved its pieces 
not only with as much precision as myself but with 
far greater success. The room wag not sufficiently large 
to admit the whole of my creAv, so this necessitated 
my playing a second game.; and I need hardly say 
that I derived far greater pleasure from seeing the 
surprise depicted on their countenance than I did from 
the game itself, because I was sure of losing it, and 
only wanted them to see this really wonderful piece of 
mechanism. 

The game played out, I took them to a looking- 
glass, — one of peculiar construction, in. which when 
any person looks he sees something else, — some Darwinian 
relation or other representative of the genus mammal. This 
was indeed beyond their conception, and I must have 
fallen considerably in their estimate from my inability 
to explain clearly why this was so: 

We then visited the next small compartment in 
which was exhibited the “City of Ragusa,'’ a vessel 
no larger than a dingy, [the smallest kind of Indian 
river craft, rather better than a savage’s canoe,] if so large, 
and which had crossed the Atlantic and completed 
the voyage from Liverpool to New York and back 
again with only one man and a dog for crew. 

“AUah! Bismallah ! ” exclaimed my companions, and 
they seemed unanimously to be of opinion that the 
Evil One must have guided the vessel, or she could not 
have braved the stormy billows of that tempestuous 
sea. 

. They were taken two days later on to the South Ken- 
sington Museum, where they saw all kinds of vessels that 
were ever built from the “Great Harry” to the “Northum- 
berland” one of our latest Iron clads. 

Madame Tussaud’s Wax- work Exhibition was the 
next place visited by them. I took them to see the 
Room of Horrors in which are. exliibited the murderers 
who have obtained a doubtful celebrity. They stayed 
so long looking at these images, that I found they 
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fully believed a great deal of what they saw was real. 

I may here mention that the mode of \dsiting these 
places occasioned great merriment, not only to the 
men but to the street Arab also. A couple of vans 
were hired and in these vans they were seated, a suffi- 
ciency of food having been cooked before-hand and 
carefully stowed away. When all were in, the vans 
moved off, with flags flying and some music playing. 
The drive was always sufficiently long to be enjoyable, 
without tiring, the excursionists, and by a great many, 
I am inclined to think, the ride was as much enjoyed 
as what was seen at the journey’s end. 

All tlie authorities at the otraiigers’ Home were ex- 
ceedingly kin€ to the men and always most ready to con- 
tribute in every way to theircum/or^ and happiness. It would 
appear, one thing alone was wanting to complete their feli- 
city. As a rule these Asiatics object to a life of celibacy and 
much to my astonishment, I found several women awaiting 
my return from town one day, and on my enquiring 
their pleasure, I was told that many of the men wished 
to marry and that the object of their visit was to khow 
whether they could go out in my vessel with them. This 
was of course out of the question, for, however much 
I might feel disposed to indulge my men, 1 could not 
carry the joke so far as to allow each of them to bring 
to India an English wife. I pointed this out to the 
amorous Lotharios, and they most unwillingly gave in. 
Still I could see other measures must be adopted, else 
I should find myself at sea with not only fifty Lascars 
but fifty Lascars’ wives in the bargain. I considered it 
necessary, therefore, to arrange an interview with these 
volunteer brides at the Strangers’ Home. I pointed out to 
them that they could not go out in the ship ; I tried to 
dissuade them fi*om taking such a rash step ; but they 
would riot listen. Finding all my arguments ineflectual 
I then told them that most probably all the men had 
four or five wives already in India, and that if they 
thought they would like the position of Ho. 5 or 6, as 
the case might be, they could do as they wished. I 
would any how give them a week to think over it and 
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sudi as were disposed to run the risk could meet me 
that day week. 1 attended, the women did not. And so 
my men all came aAvay single, so far as English wives 
were concerned. But I by no means felt sure of this 
until I had been at sea on my way to Calcutta a week, 
because I knew their proneness to stow away in any 
vessel. 


GONE FOREVER! 

Oh ! gone for over ! gone for ever ! 

My love — iny joy of early years ! 

She’s gone to live where angels dwell, — 
8he*s gone to bless th’ etheresU splu^es ! 
2 

Oh ! gone for ever ! gone for ever I 

The loveliest sight that vision blest ! 

I thought she came from spirit-land; 

To spirit-land she's gone to rest 1 

3 

Oh 1 gone for ever ! gone for ever ! 

The light that led my soul to bliss ! 

I feared, and found a gem so rich. 

Too much so for a M'orld like this I 

4 

Oh ! gone for over ! gone for ever ! 

She who inspired my earliest lay ! 

On life’s tumultuous sea I float, 

Like a deserted cast-away I 

5 

Though gone for ever I gone for ever I 
Hie loved form still comes to me. 

In dreams at night, in lustre dight. 
Breathing the soul of harmony I 

6 

Oh ! gone for ever ! gone for ever ! 

For to embrace her when I fly, 

The vision dear melts into air. 

And wakes the dreamer with a sigh I ' 



NOTICES OF THE SMRITIS. 

I- 

GENEIUL REMABKS. 

The Smritis as a class are theoretically inferior to 
the Vedas only, in authority, in the religious system of 
the Hindus. They arc generally Avritten in the Sloka or 
Anmhtthup metre, though other metres are noAV and then 
introduced and the greater part of several is written in 
plain pithy prose. In the domain of Hindu Law the 
Smritis have reigned supreme, especially in the older 
text-books. The obsolete language of the Vedas^ and the 
modernness of the Purdnas, operated as disqualifica- 
tions, and quotations from these two classes of works are 
the exception and not the rule. In later times the autho- 
rity of the Purdnas became paramount. 

Various lists are given of the Smritis, but none of 
them is exhaustive. We propose in our notices to follow 
the order laid down by Ydgnavaikya in the beginning of 
his Institutes, reser\dng howe\"er the Manu Smriti, as the 
most important, to be noticed last of all. 

The word Smriii means, derivatively, recollection. 
The term was once applied to the Srauta and Grihya Sutras 
(aphorisms on Vedic sacrifices, and peculiar ceremonies in 
which the GMmpatya fire is required,) as well as to the 
Dhantm sutreui, which alone are noAV-a-days presented to 
our minds when the Avord is used. These latter are most 
probably poetical redactions of different Dluirma StUras, 
only a few of which are available in these days. A 
detailed and scholarly exposition of these matters Avill be 
found in the Introduction to West and BUhler’s Digest. 

Atbi Samhita. 

• 

The MisMs approached Atri the sacrificer, foremost 
of those learned in the Vala and conversant with the 
DaAv. They approached him, reclining, and after saluta- 

8 
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tion in due form, enq\iired what was good for all. The an- 
swer to the question is the Atn Samhitd, which, we are told, 
is the purifier of all sin, the solver of all doubt, and 
which should never be taught to Brahmans who* are bom 
in a low family, or are of bad character or dull unders- 
tanding, The duties of a pupil towards his preceptors 
naturally suggest themselves. Even for a single word which 
{I preceptor imparts to a pupil, there is nothing in the 
world hy giving which he may discharge his indebted- 
ness. He that respects not the preceptor who has in- 
structed him even in a single letter, that ungrateful 
wretch is born among Chanddlas, after a hundred births 
as a dog. 

A stereot3q)ed edition of society is the ideal state of 
perfection in the vicAV of our llisMs, and accordingly, 
after laying down the respective duties of the four classes, 
which are the same as those in ManUy we find it laid down 
that the king who punishes those who have forsaken the 
duties of their own class tmd taken up those of the 
others, is exalted in Heaven. Firm in his own duties 
even the attains heavenly bliss; the duties of other 
classes should be avoided as the handsome wife of another 
person. The jSttdra fond of a /qpa and Noma should be 
executed by the King, for such a person is surely the 
destroyer of the kingdom as much as Avatcr is of fire. 

That the social system might be perpetuated, it was 
imperatively necessary that the Brahmans as a class 
should be learned and intelligent, and devoted to their reli- 
gious duties. So that they might inspire all around them 
with veneration and awe. The utmost severity is there- 
fore directed against the scum of the Brahmanical popula- 
tion. None of the emoluments and honors reserved for the 
eldest bom of Nature is for them. The village which sup- 
ports' ignorant and mendacious Brahmans is to be severely 
punished. Where the ignorant enjoy what legitimately 
appertains to the learned, drought and other fearful cala- 
mities are sure to visit the land. 

The sovereign is not to trouble liimself about his 
spiritual welfare. His priests do all that for him. The 
ri^teous discharge of the duties of his station is more 
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than sufficient to procure lum salvation. Punishment of 
the wicked, honoring the good, accumulation of treasure 
by just means, impartiality between ap])licauts for justice 
and protection of subjects, these live arc the only sacra- 
ments for kings. The religious merit and purity which 
kings acquire in this world by the protection of subjects, 
the best of Brahmans do not by a thousand sacrifices. 

All the works on Adoption begin with the text of 
Atri: — ‘By him who is without a son, should a substitute 
be made, from any and every person, diligently, for the 
performance of funeral ceremonies. As soon as a son is 
bom, the father is freed from the ancestral debt; in that 
day he becomes pure, and is rescued fom hell. A large 
number of sons is to be desired that even one might go to 
Gaydy perform the Aswamedha or give away a blue bull. 

Beiigious persecutions seem not to have been rare in 
Arti *s time, for he directs tlic twice-bom man forcibly 
made to swerve from the path of religious duty by the king 
or other out-castes, to ])erform again the ceremony of 
regenerate birth and undergo a penance of three hdeehras. 
But how can this be reconciled with the text of Manila which 
declares that all things done by force should be counted as 
not done at all? The undaunted Mimnmsist would no 
doubt step in and draw a distinction between application 
of actual physical force and the use of mere threats. The 
twice-bom man who partakes of food contaminated by 
contact with ardent spirits is also directed to perform 
again the regenerative ceremonies. 

The wife is to venerate her husband as a God on 
Earth. As the king’s. way to salvation is by good govern- 
ment, so the wife’s salvation is in the faithful discharge 
of the domestic duties. The husband is to be her sole 
Deity, undisputed master of her mind and heart. For 
the Creator Himself no comer is to be reserved. Fasts 
and religious observances are expressly prohibited her. 
She foils if she worships any other being, human or divine 
than her lord. The woman, we nre told, wdio, when her 
husband is living, observes a fast, docs diminish the length 
of her husband’s life, and w'ill surely go to hell. If she is 
desirous . of bathing in a holy place, let her drink the 
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water with which the husband’s feet has been washed, 
and she will attain the exalted position of Sankara or 
Vishnit. 

There is no authority higher than the Veda, none 
more venerable than the mother; in this world and the 
next there is no better friend than charity. But indiscri- 
minate charity is discouraged as much as possible. What- 
ever is given to an unworthy recipient is fruitless, and 
consigns the ancestors to the seventh degree, to the 
raging fires of hell. If ignorant Brahmans are invited 
to a shrdddha or pujd, the manes and gods gb away dis- 
appointed, refusing to partake of the oblations offered. 
As many mouthfuls, says Mami, as an ignorant Brahman 
swallows at a funeral meal, so many red hot iron balls is 
the dead made to swallow. 

However fond they may have bc(m of beef and ten- 
der veal in the Vedic period, the R'ishia are very kind to 
the bovine race in the Smnii period, and ever since those 
animals have been the objects of Hindu adoration. He 
who has in his house, says Atri, not even a single cow 
followed by a calf, how can he be prosperous, how can his 
darkness be dispelled ? The house that resoundeth not to 
the rhythm of Vedic hymns, that is not ornamented by 
cows, and filled on all sides Avith children, is but a 
burial-ground, a desert. The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, of which we hear one of the most 
zealous and active members is a native gentleman of this 
city, may Avell take a leaf out of the At)i Samhitd. A 
plough drawn by eight oxen says the sage, is the one 
allowed by laAV, that by six oxen, is customary, four oxen 
to a plough is cruel, and two to a plough is murder. Two 
oxen should be employed on the plough for a quarter of the 
day, four till noon, and eight till evening, — such is the Law. 
The sage Pardsara says the some thing in his Institutes. 

It would be interesting to calculate how many of 
our present Brahmans would fall under the following 
categories laid down by. Atri. (1) The Brahman scru- 
pulous in the performance of the various prescribe rites 
and ceremonies is called Deva, God. ( 2 ) Residing in 
the forest, living on roots, firuits and leaves, always intent 
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on offering oblations to ancestors, he is called Afuniy 
hermit. (3) He who studies incessantly the Veddntay 
forsakes all connections, and reflects on the Sdnkhya and 
Yoga, is called Dwija, regenerate. ( 4 ) He, that foremost 
in battle, does overpower armed hosts is called Kehatrya, 
warrior. ( 6 ) Devoted to agriculture and the rearing of 
cows, dealing in commerce, the Brahman is called Vaisya, 
merchant. The seller of lac-dye and salt, safflower and 
milk, clarified butter, wine and flesh is a Sudra. Thief 
and robber, informer and back-biter, always greedy of 
fish and flesh, the Brahman is called NishMa, savage. 
Ignorant of the Brahma but proud of the Bralimanical 
thread, — that sin gets him the apcllation of Pashu, beast. 
He that robs men confidently seated near ponds, wells 
or pieces of water in gardens is called a Aileccha. The 
Brahman thatiperforms no rites, is ignorant, contemner of 
Brahmans is a veritable ChandAla. 

The age of this Smriti can only be determined by 
internal evidence. It quotes Alanu, Satalapa, Sdtdtapa, 
Sdnkhya, Apastamha and Vydsa. We intend after we have 
finished the notice of the whole set to arrange it in chron- 
ological order, on tliis basis. 


pRAN Nath Pandit. 



ROSAMOND’S REVENGE. 


Shortly before his conquest of Italy, Alboin the chief of the 
tiombards had defeated and killed with his own hands Cnnimnnd, 
the Ein;^ of the Gipedse, and married his daughter Rodamond by 
force. The skull of Culiimund, w'hich Alboin, according to the 
barbarous custom of the times, used as his drinking cup, was 
always regarded by him as the noblest trophy of his victory. The 
death of Alboin of which an account will be found in Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire, chapter XLV., is tho 
subject of the following lines. 

Loud and deep tho clarion sounds,^ 

‘Warriors’ heart in joy rebounds, 

Alboin holds his feast to-night. 

Blushing maidens, men of might 
Join the jovial feast to-night. 

“ Pass the bowl round!” Alboin said. 

Love and wine are valor’s meed!” 

Hundred armour’s noisy clang — 

Hoarse applause in tlmnder rang. 

^‘Pass tho bowl round 1” tho monarch cried, 

Hundred chiefs in joy replied. 

Round went bowl, red wine was ])oured, 

Chioltains drank and laughed and roared ; 

Warriors sung tlieir deeds of fame, — 

•Lombard’s glory, Alboin’s name ; 

. Voices hoarse of savage glee 
In tho guest-hall sounded free ; • 

Uncouth sounds of fierce delight 
Startled the silent, shades of night. 

“Pass tlie bowl,” tho monarch cried, 

“Love and wine arc valor’s meed.” 



Hosammd’s Revenge. 

Fiorco he j^asps liis trusty spear, 

Sounds his buckler loud and clear. 

“This spear has quelled our foemen’s pride, 
“Tliis buckler dangers dashed aside, 
“Cunimund’s blood this arm defiled, 
“Tliis hand has won Cuninuind’s child ! 
“Hoi pass tlie wine!” he fiercely cried, 
“Love and wine jure valor’s meed, 
“Blushing beauties wait on you. 

Love and wine are valor’s due.” 

Hundred armour’s noisy clang, — 

Hoarse applause in thunder rang. 

Hound went bowl, red wine they pouretl, 
Chiefj^ins hinghed and drank Jind roared. 

Hoimd went the wine cup, 

Drank the warriors all, 

Bound went tlio wine enj) — 

Cunimnnd’s noble skidl. 

“ But let our Queen,” said Alboiu, 

“ Grace this festive hall, 

“ Let her taste this red wine 
“ From her father’s skull, 

“For without bright damsels 
“ What were song and wine ! 

o 

“ Our Queen must be partaker 
“ Of this feast of mine. 

“ Amid the sons of valor 

“ Beauties brightest shine, 

“ Our Queen must be partaker 
“ Of this feast of mine. 

“ Or if she comes not hither, — 

“ Let her taste this ^vinc, 

“ Our Queen must bo partaker 
“ Of this feast of mine.” 



Rosammd^a Sevenge. 

Thrice is spoke tiie mandate. 

Thrice the hall is still, 

Thrice the clang of armour 
Applauds the royal will. 

Cruel word 1 But Alboin said,— 

His word law, it was obeyed. 

Where pensive Bosamond was sitting, 

They took the bowl — ^the cruel bidding. 
Speechless she heard her lord’s command. 
Speechless she saw the fatal bowl. 
Speechless she took it in her hand, 

Her murdered noble father’s skull. 

Pale as a spectre wild she gazed. 

Yet moved not — trembled not witli fear. 
Her eyes like glowing cinders blazed, 

Yet closed not, — shed no dastard tear. 
And on her brow, still knit with ire, 

A gloomy shade spoke vengeance dire. 
Cunimiind’s daughter — ^nublo dame, — 

The child of beauty and of fame, — 

Th’ unholy cup she would not taste. 

Yet knew her husband’s soul of tiro ! 
She stood, — ^but for her heaving breast, — 

A marble Fury, — Form of Ire I 


A moment passed, — ^was quenched her ire. 

Though clouds still hovered round hpr brow, 
Her eyes had lost their look of hre. 

But kept their animated glow. 

And calm and bold she only said, 

My husband’s will shall be obeyed.” 

With glowing cheeks and burning lip 
Did she the wine obedient sip. 

Yet she was calm, — and changed her ire 
To settled gloom and purpose dire. 



Romnwnirs Ra^enge. 

Down sli<i kiicjlt and forvcmt prayed, — 
She ^azod above an<l firinjy said, — 

“ My lon;^ lost fatlK'r’s holy shade ! 
For^ivci this heinous, impious deed, 

This outra<j[o on thy noble tame, 

This deturor thy own dau^htc*r’s shanio! 
Thy death, ila* slaii^htcu* of thy band, 
Tin? tbreiii^ ot* thy dsm^liter’s hand, 
“This insult, — all roven;^od shall be. 

And blood lor blood shall bid>ble tree!’' 


■# 
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« 

* 
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Day followed night, night followcul day, 
And weeks and months have passed away 
Fair Uosainoud^ great Alboin’s queen, 

In sadness is no longer seen. 

No longer in her loiuisome bow(?r 
She passes e’en one pensive hour ; 

No longer in her lonesome hall 
Weeps she her noble father’s fall. 

So changed, indeed, — so lightsome seemedj 
Such cheerful calmness on her beamed ! 
But those who marked her well would say 
That on her brow a sbado there lay, — 

’T was not of woe or pensivoness, — 

A shade of silent thoughtfidness. 

Tluit in her eye a light tliorc beamed, — 

’T was not what pleasure loves to wear, — 
Nor sorrow’s glow, — it irathor seemed 
The light of silent thought and care-. 
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RosarmtiT s Revenge. 

Bnt weeks and months have passed away. 
Hid in her breast hei; purpose lay. 

But Alboin’s chiefs^ who served her will, 
Honored Alboin as a god, 

Nor was there one among them all 

Could dare to shod great Alboih*s blood. 
Nor rich reward nor promise lair 
Could tempt a man the deed to dare. 

She w^onld not touch the murd’rous steel. 

No Lombard duel' the blow would deal ; — 
But woman’s Wrath and vengeance dire 
Will find its way through blood and fire. 

Ol' all the noble chiefs 

Who drew the Lombard sword 
So noble as Peredeus 

Was none in deeil and word. 

In the brunt of tlui battle. 

No spear could point so well, 

In the ear of the maiden 

No voice more sweetly fell. 

And ho loved a maiden, 

Fair, fond and void of art, — 

He was loved by the maiden 
With all her simple heart. . 

And they would meet in silence. 

As often they had met. 

Not a word would be whispered 
Within their dark retreat. 

The lovers silent mot at last. 

Their blissful time in darkness passed. 

And now ’t was time that they should part. 
Poredcus ! why that sudden start ? 

Why gazest on that burning face ? 

Dost miss thy own maid’s milder grace ? 



Itommon(ts Bei^enge. 


Say, whoso those f»lowinf» eyes of fire , — 
That look of wild indignant ire ? 

Whoso, too, that broAv of hanwhty pride ? 
Cunimund’s dauffhtor, — Alhoin’s hridc ? 
“Yes, Alboin’s bride, Ounimnnd’s child, 

“ With foul embrace thou hast defiled. 

“ Thou know''st my husband’s sold of fire, 

“ Expect his unforgiving in*, 

An injured Lombard’s veng(!ancc dire I 
“ We die together in a breath, — 

We only live by Alboin’s death ! ” 

Peredcus know her words w'orc true, 
Perodcus soon his master slew; 

And Rosamond, great Alboin’s bride, 

Beheld him die and laughed in ]»rid<?. 

She langhiHl, — she knelt, — she wildly pray<*d, 
“ My long lost fathei*’s noble shad<d 
Tliy death, tlie slaughter of thy band, 

Tlie forcing of thy daughter’s hand, 

That insult, — all revengiHl s(!e, 

*'• And blood for blood hath bubbled fVee I ” 



BHOOBONESHOREE 


OK 

Thk Fair Hinmh; Widow. 

CHAPTER XU. 

The HusBANim’ Unkaithei’i. Wonsim* and the Wivem’ Kspoinaor. 

“ From her ljust speech,” cotitiiiued IVeo Nath, ” I 
ura disposed to infer, Doctor, that Bhoolionesliorce was 
foolish cnouj^li to believe that her prayers mi<jfht move 
Heaven to restore her husband and cliild to her longing 
arms. She retired, therefore, to her own room, — pro- 
bably to imitate the ancient Jogees in her devotion 
so that the Great Father of Mercy might be induced to 
work a miracle in her favor. The remembrance of her 
husband may have also • vividly recalled to her mind 
his wild jealousy Avith respect to her verbal intercourse 
with young men. For that foolish husband could not, 
it appears, bear to see his faithful and devoted wife accept 
that adoration and love which her beauty and acconi- 
plishments universally inspired. As he was her oracle 
in all matters temporal or spiritual, it might have 
suddenly occurred to her that she liad committed a 
great crime by accepting the young men’s homage. At 
least my informant has suggested these to be the grounds 
of her inexplicable conduct. But Avhatever the cause 
might be, she remained in the room for two hours, and 
neither the calls of appetite nor her aunt’s tears nor 
even her grandfather’s entreaties could induce her to 
open the door. When she came out at last, she was as 
radiant with joy and smiles as ever. It was not diffi- 
cult for her aunts at any time to extract any secret from 
her guileless heart, but the motives of her conduct 
in this particular instance were never revealed. 

“ In the afternoon she sent back the bearers and 
Palkce that had gone to bring her home. In the letter 
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which accompanied them, hIic informed her mother that 
circumstances l[)cyond her control had obliged her, 
much against her will, to j)rolong her stay for another 
month. She di<l not tell her what those circumstances 
were, for in her mind she was not yet (juitc satisfied as 
t,(» why her grandfather Avanted to go to l>rindal)un, ami 
why he suddenly changed his resolution when she 
c»)ns(!nted to stay. “ Kor who kmnvs, ” said she, 
“ whether my cousins may not he right after all. ” She 
had, it is true, great respect for the opijiions of her 
aunts, hut the contrary opinion was hehl hy so over- 
Avhelming a majority that she could not arrh^c at a 
satisfactoiy conclusion on the ])oint. Besides, she 
thought, slie had great diflicrulty in inducing her grand- 
father to desist from his intende<l journey, and he himself 
assured her he Avas sacrificing his own wishes to gratify 
her longing to behold him. In the letter, she, indeed, allmf- 
ed to the old man’s pr(»jected journey, but mcaitioned 
the fact so as to im])ly that it Avas occasioned by her 
mother’s angry arid disrespectful letter. She, theref(>re, 
strongly recommended her mother to ask liis f()rgivenes8 
for Avhat she had done. That her mother might not 
forget it, she »li*afted a letter full of aj)ology and 
repentance for her past conduct, &c., and requested her 
mother to return it in her name if she a])j)roA"ed of its 
contents, or else to send a better one if she liked. In 
either case, she imf)lored her mother to send the ])ro- 
jKJsed letter open to herself that she might present it 
to her grandfather and procure her mother’s pardon. 
She did not omit to mention the kind and endearing 
terms Avhich the old man had apjdicd to her mother, 
but forgot to eiiumersite the obnoxious ones. With 
respect to these, she obserA'ed that lie had used some 
angry words, such as a father might do towards his 
favorite daughter in a fit of resentment. Wliile this 
letter is in its Avjvy, 1 Avill relate to you the interesting 
scenes enacted on that night boiAATcn Kadumbinee aud 
Kusam and their respectiA'e husbands. 

“As i haA^e told vou, these ladies had concealed them- 

•/ ^ 

selves m a room near the place on seeing their husbands 
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approach Bhooboneshoree. When Dwarik made his first 
im[)a8sioned spoecli, Kadumbince simply felt disgilst and 
sjiid, “ what beauty has he discovered in a pair of long 
feet !” She, however, consoled herself with the reflec- 
tion that many words might be spoken in jest Avhich had 
no real signification. But when her husband kneeled 
before Bhooboneshoree in the attitude of prayer, laid the 
rose at her feet by way of offering, and fell to contempla- 
ting her graceful features she was so impatient to 
witness the scene that regardless of fear or shame, 
she projected her head considerably from her hid- 
ing pl^c. Hearing liim launch forth in praise of 
Bhooboneshorce’s feet, which were certainly not the 
strong point in her loveliness, and prefer them to riches, 
power, fame and children, she was firightened at the 
thought that her husband had lost hb senses. When 
she saw Bhooboneshoree cast her eyes towards the 
ground fi*om inability to hear his fond and frenzied gaze, 
she began to accuse her of female, artifice and false modesty^. 
Then Dwarik aiwstrophised Bliool)oneshoree/s eyes in 
the thrilling language of intense passion, and Kadumbi- 
nee stood rooted to the spot as if a thunderbolt had fall- 
en on her head. Seeing her husband bow low to catch a 
glance of Bhooboneshoree’s eyes, she felt a longing to 
apply a broomstick on his back in the convenient position 
it assumed. This wish was intensified when he advanced 
nearer to receive Bhooboneslioree’s feet on his breast, 
which Kadumbinee wished she could break with a thun- 
dering kick from her own. Hearing him ask back the 
rose by way of blessing, she wished she could at that mo- 
ment thrust several maunds of flowers down his throat. 
But when he kissed and held in his breast the rose 
trampled under Booboneshorec's feet, she wished the 
earth to divide that she might enter it, life having now 
become a burden to her. Seeing them cast tender glan- 
ces at each other, she cast her eyes towards heaven, de- 
siring it, no doubt, to hurl its thunderbolt on their, heads. 
With some relief she heard Bhooboneshoree enforce 
fiuthfulness to marriage vows, and with suspended breath 
she awaited his answer. His reply, preferring Bhoobon- 
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eshoree’s ugly feet to his wife’s blooming cheeks, which 
excited considerable laughter among the other ladies, 
stretched that wife ahnost a corj)se on the ground. 
Eusam hastened to her relief, but all her exertions failed 
to revive her until her overcharged heart found vent in a 
torrent of tears. 

“ During the time Bhooboneshoree would not accept 
Chunder’s adoration, Kusam remained by Kadurnbinee’s 
side to soothe and console her with the assurance that 
all was in jest. But when her own husband began to 
rave, she left Kadumbinee to her fate, and hastened to 
the loophole to see what he did. When Chunder offered 
up his heart’s blood and eyes at BhooboneshoreVs feet, 
it is impossible for pen to describe Kusam’s sufferings. 
A faithful and loving wife, doating upon her luisband, 
but envious of tlie charms of a rival beauty, to whom 
that husband offers one by one all that is dear to her, 
can alone form an adecpiate idea of her agony. The re- 
peated peals of laughter which her husband’s sallies 
provoked from the rest, were so many thunderbolts on 
poor Kusam’s head. She struck lier head, tore her ludi*, 
and, in imitation of her liusbaTid, wished to tear out her 
eyes, that after laying them at Bliooboneshorce’s feet, she 
might go from door to door like a blind beggar asking ft)r 
alms. Her plump small feet refused to stand ; her fra- 
gile waist was hardly able to support her swelling bust ; 
her round tapering hands were raised to her forehead in 
the attitude of despair ; her snow-white neck shewed the 
veins almost bursting with excess of blood in its passage 
to the brain ; her luscious red lips trembled with passion, 
disclosing two rows of teeth that, from the hues lent by 
the betel and powder, resembled so many wreaths of 
■pearls mixed with diamonds and rubies ; her i*osy cheeks 
were faded of the carnation that had made it the foun- 
tain of love ; her aquiline nose dilated with the intensity 
of her respiration ; her love darting eyes were suffused 
with tears ; and her carefully arranged clusters of hair 
falling considerably below her waist, waved with every 
blast. 
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Now to come to the interesting night scene which I 
promised, Doctor, to relate to you,” said Preo Nath. 

Put we prefer to reserve it for the next Chapter. 

CHAPTER XUT. 

TiiKi Nkmit S(.:kne in Bkd-Ciiamber between an ekhinu IIiisiund 

AND AN INJURED WlEE. 


“ Kadumbihee,” continued Preo Nath, “ excused 
lierself from partaking any fiKul that evening on ])retence 
of headache, and had early retired to bed. When her 
husband entered her room at jm etirly hour of the night, 
he found her weepmg in the agony of uncontrollable 
grief. 

“ Why arc you weeping ?” asked be. 

“ 1 am weeping,” said the enraged beauty, “ for the 
death of my husband. Who art thou to enter my room at 
tliis hour of niglit when there is no one else to protect me 
from insult? ” Dwarik assured his beloved wife that he 
was her husband, and still a deni^jen of this earth. “No,” 
said she, “ it cannot be. I saw my husband die before 
me, and I attended Ids corpse to the funeral pile. I am 
now become a ividow” — ^and she struck her head and 
. threw some of her ornaments away by way of assuming the 
weeds of her widowhood. Dwarik took hold of her head so 
tisto prevent her from offering violence to her own person. 
“ Do not touch me,” said she, and tried to wrench her 
hands from his grasp. “ There is contamination in your 
touch. I say my husband is no more. Wliy should I 
live in a state of widowhood, f will put an end to my 
existejice.” “ Pray, what crime,” asked Dwarik, “have I 
committed to deserve this treatment?” “Put who art 
thou to ask me such a question ?” retorted Kadumbinee. 
“ I say my husband is no more. Thou art Bhooboneshoree’s 
slave, not my husband; She has gone to rest^ Why 
art thK)u here ? Thou shouldst go to butter her ugly feet, 
go, go away, and not stand here, polluting the air that 
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I breathe.” The poor husband now • understood ,the 
extent of his enormity which liad prematurely made his 
wife a widow durinj^his life-time. “What have T. done,” 
said he, “ that you call me her slave ?” “ What have you 
done ? you accursed!” exclaimed liis beloved wife. 
“ You dream llhooboneshoree djiy and night. You 
can find liappincss in nothing else. In those long ugly 
things which she calls her feet, you have found your sal- 
vation. You see darkness without her. Go, go, I say, 
from my presence I I cannot bear 5 '^our sight I” Her 
husband replied, “ all I said to Bhooboneshoree was in 
jest, my darling.” Ivadumbinec flew into a more furious 
rage. “Do not call me your darling, you accursed! 
Bhooboneshorce is the soul in your body, the light of 
your eyes, the heaven of your bliss. You spoke in a 
jest, indeed ! It was in jest that you kneeled before her 
in the attitude of worship ; in jest that you laid a rose 
at her feet, — ^in jest that you fell to contemplating her 
hedious oblong face from which you were unable to take 
away your accursed eyes ! Bather than sec all this, I 
wish Heaven had turned me blind. J think 1 still see 
you keep the flower in your breast, and then lay it at 
lier feet : I will sear my eyes, for I can no longer bear 
the sight ” — and she began to rub her eyes with the back 
of her hands as if the friction wo»ld generate the fire 
necessary to burn those organs. “Ah ! do not rub 
those lovely large eyes in that cruel way,” exclaimed 
Dwarik. “ It sears ray heart to sec it” — and he gallantly 
took hold of her hand. “ Unhand me, you accursed,^’ 
added she. “ It soars your heart indeed to see me bum 
my eyes ! Your heart has already been consumed in the 
fire of Bhooboneshoree’s eyes. My • lovely eyes, indeed ! 
Bhooboneshoree’s eyes have set up in your bosom a 
flame which is perpetually consuming you. Why, accursed ! 
I see you are being consumed to ashes by real fire. 
Behold 1 on the banks of the river your burning pile is 
prepared. Your relatioiis bring your corpse on a bedstead. 
I sfee your brother going round the pile unth a lilaaing 
torch. Now your dead body is being washed. Some 
rice is put into your mouth, your carcass is being 

10 ■ 
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raised from the ground. Already scorched witli the 
fire of Bhooboneshoree’s eyes, it is now laid over the pile. 
Your brother sets fire to tliis last, and thrusts some 
blazing straw into your month. The pile blazes, the 
flame intensified by the clarified butter that is thrown 
into it. The fire now envelopes your body. It burns 
the eyes with Avhich you beheld Bhooboneshoree. It 
singes the hands with which you laid the rose at her feet. 
T't reduces to ashes the lips with which you kissed it. 
Ah ! now it reaches your heart on which you pressed 
the flower trampled under feet. Yon arc wholly consum- 
ed. Bhooboneshoree cannot now revive vou with 

•/ 

the infernal witchery of her •eyes ! Every thing is 
over. 1 must now weep !” — saying this she burst 
into a paroxym of grief of a Hindu lady when 
she first losfis her husband, her face swollen, her person 
bathed in tears. Suddenly, as by an effort recovering, 
she said — “ But now my duty must not be neglected." 
'Phen regaining more real .composure, she added : — 
“ Now 1 must put on Avidow’s garment" — ^and she 
deliberately went on taking the remaining ornaments 
from oft‘ her person. 

“ “ But dear mistress of my soul ! Avhat harm is there in 
making all sorts of nonsense to my Adfe’s cousin," — said 
Dwarik. “Do not, ^d she in a furious rage, “call me the 
mistress of your soul. The mistress of your soul is lying 
in another room. Go there and talk all sorts of nonsense. 
She will, however, kick you out of the room. Many a 
young man has tried to assail her virtuous heart, but has 
shamefully failed. Do you also go, and trying to receive 
her lotus-feet on your breast, receive her kicks till your 
life comes out through your accursed mouth. There is 
cpnsolation in that. Since you cannot conquer her, go and 
hang yourself near her door that she may see you to-morrow 
morning on rising. Do you want a string for the pur- 
pose? 1 will give you one. Your beloved wife connot see 
you grieved for want of a string to put round your dear 
neck." So saying, she untied a string of, hair from her 
head and graciously held it before him. “Will that do? 
It must be strong enough to support the weight of youj. 
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carcass. Go at once and do not lose time in conversing 
with me. You talked nonsense indeed!! Was it non- 
sense to lay bare your breast to receive her foot-prints 
thereon!! Was it nonsense to bow your head to the 
ground so as to catch a glance of her averted eyes ! ! 
Was it nonsense to fix on her face a passionate gaze 
which, she, virtuous lady, could not besir!! Was it non- 
sense to implore her to return the rose trampled under 
lier feet!! Was it nonsense to kiss the flower so soiled, 
and press it to your bosom ! ! Go, go away from my pre- 
sence” — and, indeed, tliis piece of enormity liad so driven 
her to extremity that she actually shoved him. 

“ Suddenly she became aware of her impro])riety. 
She was so asliamed of her conduct tliat she burst into 
tears. The gentle, obedient Hindoo wife scarcely ever 
raises her arm against her liusband, be her ])assions as 
violent as ever. Finding a favourable opportunity, Dwarik 
affected great indignation. “ Kill me,” said she, “kill me 
at once, I wish I could hang myself. Give the rope, 1 
will die before your eyes.” She tried to Avrench the string 
from her husband, but failed. “ Why should I live? Why 
should I drag on a miserable existence, after I have lost 
my husband’s love ? I Avill go to Bliooboneslioree and ask 
her to kill me that I may no longer drag on a life Avhich 
she has rendered miserable. Nay she is not to blame. 
She {idvised you to love me, even to adore me, — but 

you ” Here she fell into a sAvoon in remembrance 

of her husband jwefcrriug Bliooboneslioree’ s ugly feet to 
her oAAm fair cheeks. Dwarik hastened to throAv Avater on 
her face, took her inanimate body into liis lap, bared 
her breast, and began to blow cold air on her head. 
After several minutes, she shoAved signs of returning 
consciousness, sloAvly opened her eyes, and seemed to be 
laboring under a dream. 

“ Dwarik pressed her to his breast, and called her by 
many an endearing name. Half sleepy from the effects 
of her sAvoon, Kadumbinee’s splendid figure seeme<l 
more and more to shrink within his embrace, and to 
resign itself to his will. Even Avhen fully awakened, the 
devoted Aidfc seemed to have forgotten every thing in her 
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liusband’s love, and to remember the past like the recollec- 
tions of a dream. 

“ For several minutes Dwarik did not, however, speak, 
but closing his eyes, seemed to be buried in a reverie, if 
not in the arms of Morpheus. Suddenly he drcAV his 
Avife still more closely to his bosom, and as he fastened 
his lips ferociously on her cheeks, exclaimed — “ 0 divine 
Bhooboneshoree ! I die unless you alloAV me one kiss. ” 
Scarcely had the words left his lips wlien a mortal strug- 
gle ensued. The hitherto inanimate form of Kadum- 
binee seemed to have imbibed a mightier spirit from her 
husband’s embrace ; her splendid bust burst the bands 
which encircled it ; her sAvelling figure rose majestically; 
and with one poAverful effort, she stood up free, and 
simultaneously her husband Avas stretched on the 
ground. “ Hence, aA^aunt !” said she, and raised her 
arms to strike. The next moment her hand, as if intui- 
tively, fell inanimate by her side, while her tongue, as if 
gaining additional strength by the action, continued. “ By 
the shades of my fathers, 1 sAvear, never shall your 
arms again encircle me, never shall your accursed lips 
touch my holy cheeks. You are for e\'er gone ! even in your 
waking moments, you dream of Bhooboneshoree. My 
charms Avhich formerly appeared so resplendent in your 
eyes, are indeed become stale. My happiness is for ever 
fled, and I shall Aveep aAvay my days. Farewell ! since 
you would not go, let me shun your presence.” And she 
approached the door. 

“ Dwarik was extremely affected. He saAv what mischief 
his mad passion for Bhooboneshoree had effected in his 
wife’s proud, sensitive heart. He now cursed his passion 
which had estranged the affections of a wife who doatedon 
him, tod had been his faithfiil partner for many a year. He 
cursed his eyes which loved to linger on Bhoobonesho- 
ree’s attraction. He cursed his heart for cherishing her 
divine image as one of its dearest treasures. Lastly he 
cursed that image itself for supplanting that of a Avife 
whose beauty formed a subject of praise on every tongue. 
While revolving these thoughts in his mind, he prostrated 
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himself at his wife’s feet, and bathing them with his tears, 
asked forgiveness for the past. 

“ “ Angel of a wife !” cried he, his position still 
unchanged, “ do not desert me in this way. I have been 
somewhat to blame. But my aflcctions for you remain im- 
changed. Can I forget your splendid figure, that swelling 
bust which I have so often loved to behold ? Can I forget 
those arms in whose embrace I have lost all conscious- 
ness of the morroAV, and that slender waist which 1 have 
so often fondly encircled within my fingers? Can I for- 
get that beautiful face, and those large radiant orbs on 
which my eyes have loved to dwell? Can those rosy 
lips and charming cheeks be forgotten from which I have 
so often drank the nectar of the gods ? But even if these 
be forgotten, I cannot forget your rare devotion and 
fidelity. Bo not, I pray you, desert me from a mere 
suspicion. Bhooboneshorcc is, indeed, very handsome, 
but, let others say what they may, I consider you hand- 
somer still. As my wife’s cousin, I ought to jest with 
her, [that is the native custom,] and as she is beautiful 
and interesting, 1 naturally carried my gallantry perhaps 
a little too far. But I remain as faitliful to you as I ever 
was. You threatened to desert me. But a Hindu wife 
as you are, would your duty allow you to forsake me ? 
You know how a faithful wife is described in the Maha- 
bharat as carrying her leper-husband on her own shoul- 
ders to the house of a prostitute for whom he had felt 
an unconquerable passion.” 

“ The dutiful, though sealous, Kadumbinee was touch- 
ed. Brought up as she had been in a religion inculcating 
implicit obedience and exclusive devotion to a husband, 
she could not disregard his entreaties to reconciliation. 
But though greatly mollified, she flatly refused to share 
her bed at all with him (there was of course only one), 
his presence being yet hardly tolerable. Envy still ruled 
in her breast, if jealousy somewhat gave way. She could not 
bear even the comparatively moderate praise accorded to 
Bhooboneshoree’s beauty, so conscious was she of its inferi- 
ority to her’s. So she continued to desire him to leave her 
room, and to lie down at Bhooboneshoree’s doonvay that the 
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next morning on first leaving her room the latter might 
unconsciously tread upon his breast and thus realize hU 
highest ambition. 

“ Dwarik now changed his tactics. Sitting on the 
ground and placing his hands on both his cheeks in the 
attitude of deep cogitation, he said rather loudly to 
hunself. God ! who would have thought of it ! To be 
banished from my charmer, and especially to-day ! In 
the morning, who Avould have dreamed of it ! Then I thought 
only how the jewellery Avould please her, and how she 
Avould embrace me in a transport of joy ! Such an orna- 
ment ! How it pleased every eye ! They all said my Avife 
Avould be the happiest Avoman on earth. What a splendid 
purchase ! Ten thousand rupees could not have procured 
it.” Here he was interrupted by his AA'ife, rather lan- 
guidly, indeed, but Avith ill-concealed curiosity, — “ What 
ornament do you allude to ? ” 

“ He feigned not to hear her, and Avent on. 

“ “ The smith,” said he, “hadnever seen such Avorkman- 
ship, though he Avorks for the Rajahs. I doubt if Juggut 
Sett had ever presented his wife Avith such a piece of jeAvel- 
Icry. Of course she had had far more valuable ones, 
but such workmanship she could not have possessed.” 

“ But, I say, Avhat oniament do you allude to? Would 
you first tell me that ?” — ^interrogated Kadumbinee, her 
storm suddenly subsided as by a miracle, her intense in- 
terest in the subject of her husband’s thinkiug-aloud 
exposed. 

“ “ 0; it is a splendid necklace, that I have bought to- 
day, replied Dwarik, gravely, disguising Avell the triumph 
he must most naturally have felt. “ The bargain has 
been struck at three thousand seven hundred and sixty 
fiA'e rupees, nine annas and ten pies. Of course the pies 
Avould not be paid, nor probably the annas, but that Avas 
its net ])rice calculated from its weight and workman- 
ship.” 

“The Avife could not still well forget his Avaking dream 
in invocation to Bhooboneshorce. 

*“ “ Well, give it Bhooboneshorce,” she said, “it will 
atlorn her neck so Avell. She Avill, however, throw it in 
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your face, as she does not wear such trinkets, as she calls 
them, thinking her hedions feet, lean fingers and tall 
figure to be most handsome without ‘them. That 
is your misfortune. She cannot be made to wear 
a necklace, though you again fall to her feet and press 
the dust to your breast. She may, how'ever, take it 
and preserve it as a treasure from one who loves her 
better than his own soul, and even dreams of her when 
awake.” Dwarik, almost feeling sure of his game, 
did not mind the interruption, but went on in his 
own quiet w'ay. “ When I bought this splendid 
treasure in the morning, llemunto almost fell to 
my feet and implored me to part with it. She said 
she would give me four thousand Rupees for it. Gradual- 
ly she increased her offer to four thousand five hundred 
Rupees, but I would not agree to her terms. I said I 
had purchased it for my dear wife, and it Avould become 
her beautiful neck and breast so well. That vile llem- 
unto thought she had as splendid a breast. I told her to 
try the necklace that I might see how it suited her. 
Every one that looked said it was too large for her, 
though from motives of delicacy, they did not enter into 
details. The men and women were all agreed that my 
wife was the only lady in the village whose gorgeous 
bust would suit the jeweller)'. One young man said 
her splendid figure would impart additional lustre to the 
ornament. But I doubt Avhether I shall be able to evade 
that rich Ilcmunto Avho is resolved to get it at any .cost.” 

“Kadumbinee was woman enough to have her anger 
melted at this well contrived talc. Being afraid that 
Hemunto Avould succeed in getting the jewellery which 
became herself so well, she asked, AA'hile hiding her impa- 
tience under a shoAV of anger as much as possible — “ But 
where have you kept it, and Avhy are you afraid of 
Hemunto?” 

“ “ I have,” replied Dwarik, “ only advanced a 
thousand rupees, and cannot bring it till 1 have paid the 
remainder out of the remittance expected from home. 
It is now in the hands of the goldsmith. For the thing 
wants a litle repair, — very little.” 
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“ “ But what sort of a neck-lace is it? You say it 
is made of pearls. How mfiny wreaths of pearls are 
there, hoAv large are they and what are the respective 
distances of tlie wreaths?” interrogated Kadumbinee. 

“ Dwarik did not choose to answer all her questions at 

once. 

“ “ Of course,” said he, “ such a splendid necklace 
must have nine wreaths. The pearls are beautifully 
arranged. It must have been done by a first-rate artist.” 

“ “ But how large are they, how many are there on 
the whole, and what are the respective distances of the 
wreaths?” reiterated Kadumbinee. 

“ “ 0,” said Dwarik, “ some of them are very large. 
Three of them are sy)ecially splendid. Such rays, such 
whiteness, such a size ! Those three are almost as large as 
betel-nuts.” 

“ Kadumbinee had by this time wiped away her 
tears. She observed, “ you do not tell me how many 
pearls are there on the whole, what is the si/e of the 
rest and the length of the wreaths, and what are the pend- 
ants made of ?” 

““I cannot,” said he, “give you the exact size of 
the rest. Sit down and show me some camphor, and I 
wUl satisfy your curiosity.” 

“ Kadumbinee who had been still standing, heaved a 
sigh, and sat down, but at some distance from her husband. 
With another sigh, she poured some camphor from a 
phial on the ground. Her husband came near her to cut 
it into pieces resembling the size of the pearls. She then 
repeated her query about the number of pearls, the length 
of the MTeaths and the nature of the pendants. Her 
cunning husband conveniently forgot to answer the ques- 
tions except the first. 

“ “ There are on the whole, I believe, three large, twenty 
seven middling and nine hundred and sixty five small 
pearls — ^no, not sixty five, but — I forgot wnat it was.” 

“ Laying his hand on his forehead, and looking down 
towards the ground — though how tliat posture helps 
thft memory is a question for the mental philosopher 
to solve — ^he began to recollect. “The smith counted 
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and said it was fifty-seven. Hemunto made it fifty 

. “ The shade of melancholy had now disappeared from 
Kadumbinee’s beautiful face, though it did not yet glow 
with that smile which nuidc it so enchanting. 

““liut what is the length of the wreaths?” she re- 
peated. 

“To answer that enquiiy, her husband came in 
contact with hei\ and laying one hand on her back and 
the other on her neck, said. — “The first wreath will 
come as far as this,” and down to that he removed her 
robe. 

“ Then he showed the length of the second Avreath, 
and went on unveiling her till he had reached the ninth. 
While doing so, he could not help praising her truly 
grand contour. “ What a superb bust ! what beautiful 
shoulders ! Then, this splendid neck ! The pearls suspen- 
ded from the neck, will fall negligently over this snow- 
white breast, and descend down to your waist.” 

. “ By this time he had encircled his arms round her 
waist. To such an admirer she could not of course refuse 
such a favor, but still she heaved a sigh as she remember- 
ed his frenzied language in praise of Bhooboneshorce’s 
charms. With another sigh she asked hhn the nature 
of the pendants. 

“ “ 0, the pendants ! I have forgotten the pendimts in 
the enthusiasm inspired by your beauty. The pendants 
are made of brilliant stones. I have never seen such 
lustrous diamonds. Let me show their nature and posi- 
tions on your breast.” 

“ Saying this, he drew still closer, and having, inspite 
of her faint struggles and sighs, pressed her to his breast, 
looked wistfully at her cheeks. She had covered these 
with her hands, probably resolved that he should never 
again drink from thence and mistake them for Bhoobon- 
eshoree’s cheeks. The sighs continued while he went on. 
“The first pendant, — ^how black, yet blazing with the 
sun’s rays — will sit here — ” and ho pointed an iiich or 
two below her neck, — “the diamond is surrounded with 
rubiesand looks so beautiful! The youngman was right 

ir ^ 
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when he said your splendid bust will lend additional 
charms to the necklace. The three colours mixed with 
your alabaster neck will invite even the bee to kiss you.’* 
“ To show how the bee would do it, he dclil)erately 
kissed her lips, at which she shrieked ; but though 
she pushed him away with all her might, she could not 
snatch jiway the ruby edges of her mouth till he had draw 
thence some honied stimulant, in order, as he said, to enable 
liimtokeep up his night’s vigil, and to do justice to the des- 
cription of the necklace. Then complaining of uneasiness in 
his present posture, which he said threw obstacles in the 
way of his satisfying her just curiosity, he laid his check 
over her’s in spite of her struggles to disengage herself, 
and went on describing the pendants in succession. In 
this situation he thought it rather inconvenient to point 
out the future position of the pendants on her breast. 
But as his grapliic description of an ornament which only 
existed in his imagination, contained many “oh Is” to ex- 
press admiration of his own ingenuity, if not of the diamonds 
and pearls, she trembled and startecl every time the ob- 
jectionable j)ai’ticle was uttered, as if she was afraid it 
^vas to be again succeeded with an invocatioii to Blioo- 
boneslioree. To prevent these fits and starts he held her 
tightly on his breast, and in the moment of his highest 
elotpience when he thought her attention was absorbed 
.in his description, he ventured to fasten his lips to her 
cheeks. At this she again shrieked as if she had already 
licard the fatal invocation. He soothed her by many a 
kind and flattering word, and again launched forth in 
description of the necklace with redoubled vehemence. 

() man ! you little understand the pain that you 
inflict on a proud, dutiful woman by your infidelity. 

“ The whole of that night the poor faithful wife conti- 
nued to start and tremble as often as her husband kissed 
her lovely face, pressed her closer to his bosom, or used 
an exclamation of admiration. Woman’s vanity and- 
love for ornaments made her ply her treacherous husband 
with question after question the whole night through. At 
one time she asked him, as if accidentally, the name and 
g^alogy of the imaginary youngman who had expressed 
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so great an admiration for her person, and now and then 
asked questions about the other men who had praised her 
splendid figure. When the morning dammed, and they 
were to separate for the rest of the day, she fondly passed 
her ahns round his neck, and while she imprinted a kiss 
on Ills lips, fast falling tears from her gazelle eyes entire- 
ly bathed his face. He understood their import and 
mentally promised never to cross the ])atli of Blioo- 
boneshoree any more.” • 


LINES ADDRESSED TO S . 

Sweet love ! how fondly 1 adore thee ! 

This heart entire is thine; 

When warmly, my love I I embrace thee, 
Hcav’n — hcav’n itself is mine ! 

2 

Tliy choral lips like nectar sweet ! 

Thy breath })crfnm(Hl as tlf »yale, 
That soAly blows o’er beds of ros(?, 

In Cashmere’s l<»vely vale! 

3 

Yet IM refuse me Indra’s neclar, 
I’avaiia’s scented gale — 

I’o sij» thy sweet vermillion lip, 

Tliy balmy breath t’ inhale ! 

4 

Tliy sylphid fonn like the lotus soft ! 

Dear girl ! I fear me much. 

When thee I press in my cndirace, 

Lest thou with’r ’ncath the (ouch ! 

n 

What is tills world with all its ircasuros, 
Sweet loA'C ! without thee worth ? 

I care not e’en for mosJem’s hcav’n, 

Thou art 1113' heav’n on earth ! 



A SHORT HISTORY OF THE COOOH BEHAR 
FAMILY. 


"OORDER Lands are often interesting. Those about 
•^Bengal are deeply so. Mr. Hunter, in the first volume 
of his Rural Bengal^ has shown how genius, divesting them 
of their technicalities and presenting the salient features 
w'liich appeal to the universal human heart, can make even 
the description and modem annals of a small Border Tract 
of Bengal Proper, mteresting to an age of novel dcvourers. 
The antiquities and early history of, par excellence^ our Land 
of Heroes and City of Vishnu, (Vira-bhumi, otherwise 
Malla*bhumi and Vishnu-pura) W’hose foundation is lost 
in the cloud of traditionary mytlis of the Romulus- Remus 
type — would prove attractive even in far inferior hands. 
Prima fad, thegeograpliically extensive Border Land on the 
north and north-east of our great Province is in reality 
the most important. It is a real Political Frontier, and 
a very long one. It is a long and more or less narrow 
wall which divides us from our northern neighbours ; 
and as it is, for the most part, naturally a weak wall, over- 
looked and commanded % those neighbours, themselves 
hardly Highlanders, — ^the character of its inhabitants, 
physical and moral, is of the utmost consequence to us ; 
it means the nature of our defence on all that side. 
It is one of our Non- Aryan Hives ; peopled by a variety 
of quasi Mongolian, aboriginM and Aryanite tribes of 
every degree of mixture, and Brahman and Kshatrya 
colonists, it is our most interesting Ethnic Frontier. 
While, for the same reason, as well as being the place in 
which Hinduism, even in its present disadvantageous state 
under the domination of a]great Christian Power, is still a liv- 
ing thing-a growth-where alone itisa propagandist creed, 
every day making converts and reclaiming savage men 
who were not made for it nor it meant for them, in spite 
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of themselves, by the force of its teaching, the states- 
manship of its missionaries, the example of its members, 
and last though not least, the sleepless moral pressure 
of the paramountcy of a great system, not unlike that 
whereby England, with her declared policy of political non- 
interference is crushing the native States, and, despite her 
policy of religious neutrality, anglicising the entire people 
of India ; — and, yet again, as the battle-field of conflicting 
Hindu sects contending among themselves, and all together 
Avith Mahomedanism, for mastery, much as India itself is 
a wider battle-field for the various forms of Latin and Pro- 
testant Christianity represented by their respective Mis- 
sions — ^it is the Land of Surpassing Promise to the student 
of the natural history of species, and of society and civiliza- 
tion. Nor is its historical importance the least of its claims 
to attention. For a long period do^vn to our own times 
it has been the abode of turbulent chiefs and predatory 
tribes who live by incursions into our territories, the 
refuge of discontented fugitives and Robin Hoods from 
them, the nature’s park of our most enterprising sports- 
men, the exercise-ground of our warriors, &c. From a period 
much earlier, again we find it the seat of kingdoms flou- 
rishing in comparative seclusions enabled by their physical 
situation and characteristics to maintain their indepen- 
dence against the ambition of the rulers of the more exten- 
sive and powerful countries below them. Indeed, history 
does not remember when these kingdoms were founded. 
Their antiquity is beyond question ; — ^he who runs may 
read the signs, vivid and numerous as they are. And 
yet for chronological purposes, these signs are obscure, 
and rather conflicting. Kuch Vihar (Cooch Behar) 
in Hindu mythology is the field of exploits of Rudra 
the Terrible — in his tenderest character. What the cow- 
herdesses of Brogue were to Krishna, that were the Kuch 
beauties of our Heroic Age to Siva — the object of con- 
stant amours. Medeeivol Sanskrit Ecclesiastical Literature 
is full of the other of the twin kingdoms of that Border — 
Ka'mrup. And what is true of Ka'mrnp is generally true of 
Cooch Behar. For though the two places have in later 
years, end sometimes in the past been distinct states, they 
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have as often, probably oftener in ancient times, been one 
Government or as suzerain and vassal. Above all, what- 
ever their political rebations to one another,' they are, 
and formerly have been even more completely, one, 
physically, ethnically, socially and religiously. If there 
was a difference — ^if Ka'mrup is the vilayat^ the original 
home or at least favored scat, of the Sakti worship, and 
one of its chief shrines — ^the scene of Tantrik legend — the 
principal theatre of the operations of both Sakta and Vaish- 
nava missionaries in the past that of British progress in 
recent times — ^lier privelege was due to her rather better 
geographical situation — ^to the advantage, Ave believe, of 
her grand, much grander, river system r^great rivers have 
ahvays been the liighways of Civilization, whether in the 
ancient or the modern Avorld, and the Bralimaputra 
alias San|300 is a first-class river. The ethnic, socud and 
ecclesiastical history of the tAvo Principalities are, 
in its leading and important features, therefore, identi- 
cal their past political history has been so often 
enough. 

In the absence of authentic fonnal history in Anci- 
ent Indian Literature, this identity and interAveaving of 
annals coupled with the notices noAv of Cooch Behar andnoAv 
of Ka'mrup in Hindu theological Avorks makes it possi- 
ble to trace the history of the former to a very early 
period. Thus in tlie following account the history of 
Cooch Behar is commenced at as ancient a date as the 
age of the Avar of the Maha'bha'rata. The commence- 
ment is abnipt and implies the still earlier colonization 
and civilization of the country. Whatever the credibi- 
lity of the opening narrative, an. authentic lustory of 
Cooch Behar from the first Mahamedan intercourse with 
it may be constructed from local sources checked and 
verified by the Mahamedan history of Bengd. We give 
beloAV almost the first attempt of the kind, a mere otit- 
line, traced under all the disadvantages of pioneering. 
The writer, who has lived long in Assam and Cooch 
Behar^ has spared no pains and has gone to all available 
sources of information in all the manifold- shapes of 
books, Mss., state papers, coins, inscriptions, tradition, &c. 
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We regret that his research throws so little light on 
the period antecedent to the first Moslem invasion. 
We are curious about the “much information” said 
to be contained in the Yagini Tantra and the KiUikti 
I’ura'na. We obsen^e, too, that by a singular omis- 
sion the writer does not mention the first Mahamedan 
invasion of Cooch Behar by the first Mahamedan con- 
quci’or of Bengal, Baktia'r Khaliji — whose discomfiture 
and disastrous retreat broke his heart and brought on 
his death and warned the ambitious — ^in vain — against 
a repetition of the enterprise. The best account is given 
by Minha'jus Sira'j in the Tabaka'te Naein which is also 
Stewart’s authority. Soon after Gyasuddin, Viceroy of 
Bengal, invaded Ka'mrup again and compelled the Baja 
to pay tribute. In 1256-7 Malk Yusbek penetrated to 
the capital and proclaimed himself King of the United 
Kingdom of Bengal and Ka'mrup, but he and his army 
were destroyed during the rains. His successor »Jcla- 
Inddin attempted the same conquest but his attention 
was called to his own d.inger in anotlier quarter. IIos- 
seui Kuli Klnln, the first Mogul Governor of Bengal 
compelled Cooch Behar to pay tribute. But it was not 
till atfer that the Moguls had an opportunity of pene- 
trating into the country. In 1595-6 Lakshina'ra'yana 
one of the greatest of the Cooch Behar Bajas, came to 
visit the Governor of Bengal, Baja Ma'n Siugli, and omi 
ed vassalage to the limperor — ^by Avhich his relations and 
the neighbouring princes feeling themselves degraded, 
they made war against him and .shut him up in his fort, 
whence he applied to Bengal for help. A large Mogul 
army under the command of Jaha'z Khan went to his 
aid who soon drove the insurgent chiefs, released the 
Baja and retunied with much booty. In 1638 Islam 
Kham repelled a fonnable invasion by land and water 
of the Baja of Assam or Ka'mrup, (including then we 
suppose Cooch Behar) and invaded the enemey’s country 
in turn with succes.s, subdued the forts of Cooch Behar 
&Ci, though he prudently retired at the commence- 
ment of the rainy season. Cooch Behar, however, 
though often overrun, was never, during all those years. 
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thoroughly conquered, and in 1659, Kaja Bhimna'ra^ana 
took advantage of the distractions of the Mogul Empire 
to seize upon Ka'mrup and several of the Mogul districts 
while J^^adhwaj Singh, Raja of Assam, sent doAvn an 
army which plundered the country as far as Dacca and 
carried away many of the inhabitants into' captivity. 
To recover the prestige of the Empire of Delhi and 
punish these outrages, the Nawab Mir Jumla' in 1661 
made the grandest expedition to Cooch Behar and Assam, 
and after unheard of privations and difficulties succeed* 
cd in exacting much treasure, elcphiiuts, and hostages 
from the Raja of the latter and expelling the Raja of 
the former Und appointing Mahamedan deputies to go- 
vern the country. But the oppression of these deputies 
led the people to seek their expelled sovereign who 
drove the Moguls, and Mir Jumla' had to send a part of 
his returning force from Assam to reconquer the coun- 
try, with, we should suppose, not much success as the 
Nawab, broken down by his fatigues, soon died. Cooch 
Behar was not for a long time molested, but in 1707-8 
the Raja and the other neighbouring chiefs were alarmed 
by the policy of Moorshed Kuli Kha n, and of their own 
instance sent him presents and accepted from him dresses 
of honor. The next, and we believe last, time we hear 
of the country during the Mogul period is in 1735 when 
Syad Ahmad, (son of llaji Ahmad,) Fouzdar of Rung- 
pore, having got a pretty large array from Moorsheda- 
bad, invaded Dinajpore and Cooch lichar* and pursued 
their Rajas and returned with immense booty. — Editor. 

■ AUTHOBITIES CONSTJLTED. 

1. The Tajini TaHtra.'i Two religions works wliicli contain niuch 

> information regarding K&nwup and Eqch 

2. The KilikdPurana.J 'Vih&r. 

3. Borangis or Ancient History of Assam. 

4. Cooch Behar Select Bccords. Messieurs Mcrccr oftd 
Chanveh’s Report on Cooch Behar. 

5. Report on Cooch Behar by GencralJenkins. . 

6. Joamttl of Astatic Society of P. F. No. 1.1872. 

. 7. Hittory of Bengal. By Charles Stewart. . > 
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8. IMjapakltydna or History of Cooch Debar. 

9. An Essay on the Life of Raja Narendra Nurayan Bhup 
Bdhudar. Written by his Private Secretary soon after his death. 

10. Hodgson’s Aboriijines of India. 

11. Notes taken by the writer when in Assam and since coming 
to Cooch Behar, from printed books, old manuscripts,^ inscriptions, 
&c. 

Narak was installed king of Kthnrup by .Krishna> 
the nephew of Kangsha Raj. Kamruj) was then divided 
into four parts, of which Ratnapit included K(K)c1i Behar. 
Bha^fadattyji, the son and successor of Narak, fell lighting 
gloriously at Kurukshatra, B. i\ 1250. Thirteen kings of 
his dynasty succeeded. The Siidra and the Pal dynasties 
then successively filled the tlu’one. Nilambar, the third 
king of the last named djmasty, was defeated and slain 
by Alduddin Ilossein Shah, king of Gour, A. 1). 1495. 

It appears that after the extinetion of the house of 
Bhagadatta, Cooch Beliar ceased U) be included in the king- 
dom of Ksimrup. In about A. D. 1430j Kanthaswar rais- 
ed himself to the throne of C(X)ch Behar. The Mohamedans, 
however, soon subverted his kingdom, but the extensive 
ruins of his Palace and Fort at Gosanimari still attest to his 
power and grandeur. Soon after this, one llago made him- 
self j)Owerf*ul in this quarter. He left two daughters, Hera 
and jira, who were married to Ilai*i D/is or Haria Metch, 
Jira gave birth to Chandan and Madan, and Hira to 
Bisu Singlia and Sisu Singha. From Bisu Singha are 
descended the Rajas of Cooch Behar, Pangu, Bizni and 
Darang; and from Sisu Singha the Raykats of Julpiguri. 
They are of the tribe of Cooch or Metch — a people of 
Thibetan or Timulean origin. According to the Yogini 
Tantra, however, the Cooch are a branch of the Kshatryas, 
who, when persecuted by Parushanim, sought refuge in 
Behar. 

In a contest with Turka, Kotwal, Madan fell, and 
to console his mother, Chimdan was raised to the 
throne, A. D. 1510. From this date commences the 
Rdjsaka or present Cooch Behar Era. Chandan reigned 
for 13 years and was succeeded by Bishy a Singha, A. D. 
1524, who conferred the title of Kaykat on his brotlier 

12 
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and assigned him the duty of holding the umbrella at the 
inauguration of the king. He then conquered Kdmrup 
and having attacked Bhutdn, compelled the Debraj to pay 
tribute. Gour was next invaded and . part of it brought 
under subjection. He then removed the seat of his 
Government from the Hills to Hingulabush in the plains, 
and, having reigned for 31 years died, A. D. 1555, and 
was succeeded by his second son, Nara Nardyan. He ex- 
tended his kingdom on all sides from the river Dikkdr, the 
western bonndary of Kdmrup or Lower Assam, to the 
Ganges in the west. He conquered Rungporc and coined 
money, called after him “ Ndrdyani Rupees.” He then 
defeated the king of Gour and planted his standard on 
the Eastern banks of the Ganges. In 1563, ho conquer- 
ed Gowhati, Bi^ni and Darang; and in 1565, rebuilt the 
temple of Edmakshya, where his and liis brother Sukla- 
dyaja’s effigy are still to be seen. The newly conquered 
countries east of the Manas were then conferred on Sukla- 
dyaja, who was succeeded by Raghu Deva Niirdyani, 
whose sons, Parikshit Ndrdyani and Balit Ndrdyani 
are the ancestors of the Rajas of Bizni and Darany, 
respectively. On his return, he bestowed Panga on his 
elder Nrfshingha Ndrdyani, and, havuig reigned with 

S ’eat splendour for 30 years, breathed his last in 1588. 

e was the Charlemagne of this quarter. He had, of 
course, his Alcuin — ^in Purushottama Bhatta'charya, who, 
in A. D. 1568, prepared the Sanscrit Grammar “ Rat- 
namdld.” 

Lakshindrdyan succeeded his fatheV. The Mahamedans 
regained possession of that part of Gour, conquered by the 
late king, and the Raja was obliged to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Delhi and to reduce his coin to half its original 
size. The Adn Alcberi thus speaks of Lakshina'ra'yan.' “ He 
is the ruler of Coch and has 4000 horse and 200,000 foot, 
700 Elephants and 1000 ships. His country is 200 kosh 
long and from 100 to 40 kosh broad, extending in the 
East to the Burmaputra; in the North to 'Tibet, in the 
South to Goraghatandin the West to Tirhoot.” THe king 
quitted this mortal life in 1622, and was succeeded by his 
son Beer Narayon, who encouraged learning, opened tola 
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and Pa'tsalahs, and after a reign of 5 years, was succeeded 
by his son Prati Na'ra'yan in 1627, who ascended the 
throne, and, according to the custom of the family, ordered 
his father’s ftmeral rites to be perfonned. The king him- 
self was a Sanskrit scholar and encouraged learning. He 
built the temples of Julpeshur and Gosanimare, and 
during his long reign of 39 years, peace and prosperity 
smiled upon the Raj. In 1666 the Rajja was dangerously 
ill and a rumour of his death having spread, Mahinwdydni 
the first NAzir-der with his troops attacked the Rajbaree 
and killed two of the ministers. The Raja died two days 
after this event, and Nazir-der raised his eldest surviving 
son, Mod Ndi’dyan, to the tlnone, but filled all the principal 
offices of the state with liis own creatures. The King 
soon gained over the troops and got rid of the 
obnoxious ministers. On this the Nazir-der attacked the 
Rajah, but being defeated fled to Bhutan. The king reigned 
for 15 years. He left no male heirs ; and here ends the 
direct line of succession to the, throne of Cooch Behar. 

The sons of Ndzir-der attacked the Raj wth a party 
of Bhutuis, but the Rayksits drove them away mid raised 
Bashudev Ndniyan, the younger brother of the late king, 
to the throne. In 1683 A. D., the Bhutids again invaded 
the country, and the Raja fell by the hands of Yagna 
Nardyan Kumdr, tliird son of Mahi Ndrdy.an Nazir-der, who 
usurped the Raj for 8 days. The Rdykats again drove 
away the invaders, and installed Maliiudra Ndrayan, then 
in his fifth year, a grandson of Raja Pran Ndrayan on 
the throne. It was during this reign that most of the 
Purgunahs went over to the Mohmnedans; Panga and 
Bykantpore threw off their yoke, and the Raj was reduced 
to its present limits. The king died after a reign of 
11 years, A. D. 1696, and was succeeded by RupNardyan, 
the son of Jagat Ndrayan, the second son of Mahi Ndrayan 
Nazir-der. He appointed Sat Ndrayan as the first Dewan- 
der -and Sdnta N^jrdyan as Nazir-der. The Nabob of 
Dacca ceded to the Raj the CRaklas of Bodd, Patgram 
and* Purbabhdg, for a certain yearly revenue. It was 
during this reign that the Royal Residence was remov- 
ed to its present site at Cooch Behar, on the banks of 
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the lorsa. The king reigned for 20 years, and died in 
1715, and was succeeded by his eldest son Upendra Ntirdy- 
an, who reigned for 49 years and died in 1793, and 
was succeeded by his son Devendra Na'ra'yan then 
a youth of 5 years. As the young Ilaja was play- 
ing one day in the Rajbaree garden, he Avas suddenly 
murdered by llatideva Sarnid at the instigation, it 
is supjx)sed, of Ramananda Goswami, the eldest brother 
of Rdj-guru Sarvananda GosAvdini. For this olfence the 
Rhutius put Rs'undnanda to death. Dhajendra Ndrayan, 
the son of the DeAvaii-der Av^as installed king. The 
IJhutia's took possession of Julpigori and placed a Jnnkso- 
pengloAV at Oooch Behar. Raja Dhajendra having put to 
death DcAvan-der Ram Na'ra'yan, Avho had assisted 
the Bhiitia's Avith some troops, tlie Bhutia's seized hun 
and carried 1dm to their hills, and appointed his brother 
Ra'jendra Na'ra'yan, Rajah in his place, A. 1). 1771. The 
new king died after a reign of 2 years and Nazir-dcr 
Khagendra Na'ra'yan elected Durcndra Na'ra'yan, the son 
of the captive king, as Rajah. The Bhutia's on their side 
api)ointed to the throne Ra'jendra Na'ra'yan, tlie son of 
the capth’^e Rajah’s elder brother, jmd each party proceeded 
to maintain the Rajah nominated by itself. The NazAr-der 
was worsted and driven out of the country. He applied 
to the Bengal Government for aid and concluded a treaty 
Avith the Honorable East India Company, on the 5th day 
of April, 1773, by AAdiich the Raja agreed to make over 
to the said Company one half of the annual Revenue of 
Cooch Behar for ever. The Company, thereupon, sent 
to the country Captain Jones Avith four Companies 
of Sepoys and two field-pieces. This force succeed- 
ed in dispossessing the Bhutia's, and compelled them 
to conclude a treaty on the 25th of April, 1774, 
by which Raja Dhajendra NaTa'yan was released from 
confinement. He, however, did not resume the Govern- 
ment of his Raj until after the deat^ of his son » Raja 
Durendra NfirAyan, which occured in 1775. But the Raja 
after his captivity never showed a disposition to take^y 
share in the . management of the Raj, and the whole Govefn- 
ment fell into the hands of his Rani and her favorite 
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Sarvananda Goswdmi. The Nazir-der was now driven a 
fugitive from the country. Raja Dhajendra Ndrdyan died 
in 1783, and was succeeded by 'his minor son Harendra 
Ndrdyan. The amount of tribute was, in 1780, permanently 
fixed at sicca Rupees 66,000. The duty of realizing the 
tribute gave the Collector of Rungpore occasion for 
much irregular interference in the aftairs of the Raj and 
the Government of the Rani and the minister, and the 
opposition of the expelled Nazir-der, soon reduced the coun- 
try to a state of anarchy. The principal members of the 
Raj family then collected a body of troops, and, in 1788, the 
elder brother of the Nazir-der attacked theRajbarce and car- 
ried off the Raja and Rani to lialara'mporc, the residence 
of the Nazir-der. The Collector of Rungjwre then sent a 
party of troops Avho rescued the Rajah and Rani, seized 
the principal officers and carried them off in confinement to 
Rungpore. On the 2Tid of April, 1788, the British Govern- 
ment deputed Messrs. LaAvrence Mercer and John Lewis 
Chanveh to make a report on various subjects connected with 
Cooch Behar. The Commissioners submitted their report 
on the 10th of November of the same year, and recom- 
mended tlie appointment of a Company’s servant as a 
Resident with tlie Raja. Mr. Henry Deiiglas was 
appointed the first Resident in 1789. He entirely sup- 
planted tlie authority of the Rani and the Minister. 
In 1798 Mr. Richard Ahmuty made a regular regis- 
ter of the lands of Cooch Behar. But in 1801, Rajah 
Harendra Ndriiyan coming of age, the British Commis- 
sioner w^as removed. In April 1834, Major Francis 
Jenkins Avas again appointed Commissioner. Rajah 
Harendra Narayan died at Benares, in 1839, and Avas suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Shivendra NarAyan, who by eco- 
nomy cleared off all balances of tribute to the British 
Government. Shivendra NArdyan went on a pilgrimage 
in 1846, and died at Benares on the 23rd August, 1847, 
and was succeeded by his. adopted son Narcndra Nardyah, 
the youngest son of' the Sarbaydka'r, Bajendra Ndrayan, 
brother of the late Raja. The new Rajah was bom in 
1843, and Avas taken to Calcutta in 1852, and educated in 
the Wards’ Institution. In 1859, he returned to Cooch 
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Behar and assumed the reigns of Government. He married 
in 1860, and the new Maha'ra'ni presented him with a dau* 
ghter in the same year. He projected various measures for 
the improvement of the country, but by the machinations 
of some of his profligate companions they were rendered 
nugatory. In 1859, he founded the tfenhins’ School, 
palling it after General Jenkins, Commissioner of Assam. 
On the night of the 19th of A^dr, 1269, Bengali era, cor- 
responding to the 6th. of October, 1862, the present minor 
Raja Nirpendra Ndrdyan was bom. The Raja fell a 
victim to his intemperence on the 5th of August, 1863, 
and was succeeded by the present minor Raja, a youth 
of high promise. 

CoocH Behar, 1 

21th June, 1873. ) K. K. M. 



STANZAS. 


Pomegranate flower ! Pomegranate flower ! 

A star new-fallen art thou 1 
Or gem unloosed in careless honr, 

From some fair angel’s brow. 

When wandering by the meadow-side, 

One morning listlessly, 

I saw thee in thy beauty’s pride. 

And stopt to gaze on thee. 

Thy ehisell’d cup, thy scarlet hue, 

Tliy grace beyond compare. 

Invited me more close to view 
Such treasure rich and rare. 

And well, I thought, this jewel bright, 
Might deck my lady’s room. 

For sure a flower so gay to sight. 

Must have a fine perfume. 

With tender care and touch discreet, 

I pluck’d it from the spray, 

Alas! it had no fragriincc sweet, 

— I threw it far away. 

With men, I sigh’d ’tis over so. 

In tliis rude world of sin. 

For tho’ we see vain outward show. 

All may be void within! 


Q. C. Dutt. 



BENGALI FEMALE LITERATURE.* 

are under an obligation to notice numerous works 
“ " sent to us, but the ladies must, of course, have the 
firet attention. Next we liopc to do justice to others. 

Here are two separate collections of Bengali verse 
by two diftcrent Bengali ladies of different liunilies in 
tomi. They must be deeply interesting to all natives 
who love their country, and all pliilanthropic outsiders 
who are zealous in the cause of Indian improvement. To 
even casual observers, who “ survey mankind from Chuia 
to Peru,” — whom the great changes among nations in- 
terest, — ^whom human progress gives delight, if only a 
passing one, provided, of course, they know anything ot 
native Indian society, — they cannot fail to be a curiosity; 
will probably command more than a transcient notice. 

They are a landmark in the history of modem Indian 
civilization — a step in the progress of that female eleva- 
tion which is so essential and large an element in all 
thorough sound civilization. Remembering how recent 
is even the movement in Europe for the real education 
of woman ; — ^nay, for that matter, seeing how even at tins 
day female emancipation from the double bondage of 
female prejudice and male prejudice and selfishness — 
the imparting to the other sex.in right earnest of supe- 
rior education, the same which we claim for our own and 
consider so good for us, and the allowing them unreser- 
vedly to take their full rank as men — ^has there but few 
advocates; seeing how by the great majority of European 
Philistines it is confidently rebuked as a madness which can 
only be temporary, — ^by nearly the whole of the large body 

Sya Manet 

prati Upadeslta. By a Bengali Lady. Calcutta, Bentinck Press, 1873. 

2. 1 ’rfWl «t%5 I KavUdhdra. By a 

Hiudn Lady. Calcutta, Minerva Press; 1873. 
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of lupfiibrious European “ saints,” absolutely certain of 
the affairs, past, present and future, of Heaven and Earth, 
not excepting the other place where as a rule without 
exception, Fahrenheit reaches his highest figure — de- 
nounced as a crime for which Divine Vengeance is has- 
tening to overtake, according to these interpreters of 
Divine Justice, in one fell swoop both the guilty and 
the guiltless, — and, Avorst to hear, by men who are 
neither Philistines nor saints, and far from rogues or 
hypocrites or maniacs or imbecile or stupid folk — ^by men 
of culture and refinement and humanity — ^Utterly derided 
and exposed to lasting scorn under the opprobrious names 
of Woman’s Rights, liluestockingism, the (lirlhood of the 
Period, &c.; — and knowing hoAV in this decayed East 
the (we cannot say same or even anything similar, 
still less can we call it by the grandiloquent name of 
movement, but the) introduetion of letters, in its 
lowest, original sense, of mere “Jt, among women 

dates from yesterday; — remembering, seeing and knoAV- 
ing thus as Ave do, the books under notice must be 
considered at once a significant and a cheering fact. 
Female education here may, indeed, hardly be said 
to be so old as yesterday, Avhen the prejudice against 
the dabblmg of Avomeu Avith book and stationery flour- 
ishes, in almost its pristine vigor, among all but the 
entire native population. Under such circumstances, 
the publication of book, and that in verse, is not only 
satisfactory, but almost a phenomenon. IIoAvever 
small is the progress of female education yet, such 
a fact is an earnest of ultimate success. The capacity of 
women for high culture is not denied by any but a male 
bigot or an utterly ignorant woman, but such men and 
women form the staple of native society in India. 
Respectable authorship by women is the most triumphant 
reply that may be given to them — the only one likely to 
silence those among them who have any candour. For 
the rest, all liberal men avUI rejoice at the prospect of 
the good that the leaven of even a feAV literary ladies, 
however repressed by the jealousy and hatred Avhich the 
first rise of such a strange class must excite against 

13 
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them, must work in native society and the impenetrable 
circle of the native home. 

This is not the first instance of native female anthor- 
ship. Indeed, one of the fair authors themselves whose 
works are before us had before appeared in the distinction 
of stitched and paged print. It is not even the first 
instance of native female verse. Even so early as 1859, 
several pieces of Bengali prose and verse by one Thi- 
kura^i Da'si were published in the Prohha'har Monthly 
Magazine. Perhaps this was the first appearance of a 
native lady in print, for so extraordinary was the pheno- 
menon that the gentleman, Babu Nundo LjiII Boss, who 
sent the first piece, deemed it necessary to assure the 
Editor of the Probha'kar, the late Iswar Chandra Gupta, 
of bond fide female authorship and of Tha'kura'ni’s per- 
sonality as a Hindu lady of letters. It is most interest- 
ing to remark the change that has occurred in this respect 
within the last fourteen years. As a curious illustra- 
tion of the unity of mind of the sex, if mind may be 
said to have any sex, or at least of the identity of the 
conditions to wliich the sex is subject throughout the 
globe, the sex evinces the same disposition to verse in 
the East as in the West. The fact may even be seized 
as corroborative of the theory of the chronologieal 
precedence of verse, or even, as some insist, of poetry 
to prose, that Hindu ladies in the very earliest history of 
female education in modern India have shown a predilec- 
tion for the jingling of rhyme, and even lisped in 
numbers apparently for the numbers came. Versify- 
ing impromptu and writing of metrical epistles are 
favorite amnsements with many ladies. Verses by ladies 
have found their way occasionally to the Bengali news- 
papers, particularly the Bengali Lady’s Journal, though 
conducted by men, the Ba'mitbodhtni Pairika', and a 
few books, too, of verse have appeared. Still the much 
in this line is so very little, the past so very recent that 
the pages before us constitute the fruit of one of the 
earliest efforts of the modem female muse in India, as 
indeed of all female authorship. As such it is very res- 
pectable. The joy at our first female literature may 
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possibly be too much for our critical impartiality, but 
we are inclined to tliink that even in more favored coun- 
tries the performance before us would not be despised. 
Much the greatest portion of verse published even in 
England has little or no {wetical pretension. It gives 
us pleasure to discern poetry in the verse under notice. 
Where mere correctness would be a credit — how much 
agreeable surprise does the existence of something supe- 
rior to talent afford ! This something is, of course, not the 
result of education, but it is not wholly independent of 
it. The cases of Bums and others are not to the point. 
Suppose Bums and Bloomfield and Hogg did not know 
to read and Avrite — ^^vliere had been their chance of author- 
ship — even of poetical authorship, so popularly believed to 
be compatible Avith perfect ignorance and illiteratism? 
The ignorance and illiteratism of our Avomcn goes be- 
yond the point of ordinary European comprehension. 
I’hey do not touch book or pen and ink, and pass their 
days apart fi*om the society of the other sex, unseen, 
in-so-much as not to be privileged to be, except rarely, Un- 
seen observers of the latter. What a melancholy reflection 
is suggested by the appearance of such female authors soon 
as education is given — ^nay only initial knowledge is com- 
menced to be given, as soon as only the most rudimentary 
instruction is imparted — to the sex, — as the first necessary 
permission to play Avith stationery as it Avere is granted ! 
HoAvmuch has the absence of female education in India re- 
torted the progress of the world ! What a Avaste of mind 
— ^the living human mind — has it involved ! What a loss 
of literature it has caused to mankind ! Female Litera- 
ture is not superior to Male Literature, but much of 
the disparity is due to the restrictions and prejudices 
of even European society — ^the subjection of women 
throughout the world ; or a George Eliot,' a woman 
who beats most male Avriters, cannot be explained. For 
the rest, Female Literature is in some respects finer than 
male, and certainly characteristic. What wonder that 
in the East, under so many different oonditionsj it would 
have developed other but equally numerous and im- 
portant characteristics ? 
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Than by these two modest anonymous poetesses 
were never more forcibly reminded in their full truth 
the lines of Gray — 

Full many a j;em of purest ray serouo 
Tlie dark niifathomcd caves of ocean bear; 

Fall many a flower is bom to blush unseen^ 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

How many a superior mind has been lost to the world 
— how many hundreds of geniuses ! 

There are those among' us, who not ignorant women 
only, but alas ! educated and enlighteneii men, who look 
with great disfavor on tliis appearance of our ladies in 
the character of authors. They consider the writing 
of books as a peculiarly male occupation. A few more 
examples like the present and they will be reconciled to 
the thing. They may also possibly be led to pause to 
reconsider their ground for regarding, as they have hi- 
therto done, so many things as male monopolies. They 
may, we hope, end with the belief that their tacit as- 
sumption of male superiority and female inferiority is 
neither an intuition nor a revelation, but a piece of male 
selfishness and precedent. Perhaps the chief function 
of these books, slight as they are in bulk and in character, 
for some j^ears to come, will be to give courage and hope 
to female intellect and genius and prove to some males 
the possibility of female literature,, and, of course, im- 
provement in general, and teach others that these would 
not be an abnormal growth but a natural and valuable 
and desirable product. The same class, which in India is 
horrified at female literature, — -accustomed as it is in Europe 
for a long series of years to that form of female activity, 
is wrath at Women’s claim to study and practice mem- 
cine and politics, &c., forms of activity with which they 
are not acquainted. With growing experience the males 
of each land will advance to more and more • light and 
sweetness. It is remarkable that so many of our country- 
men who cling to the persuasion, that all intellectual activity 
—all noble work — is by inalterable divine decree the 
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male privilege, see clearly enough the absurdity of the 
identical claim set up by Europeans in India, who are to us 
by right of the sword what we ourselves are to our own 
females by might of sex, and cooly laugh at the absurdity, 
heedless of the greater absurdity of our identical 
pretensions to the prejudice of our physical inferiors. 

We are conscious of being commonplace or what 
among the really enlightened would be no other than 
the veriest commonplace, but alas ! how few are the 
really enlightened, whether in the East or the West! 

The two hooks before us, though together purporting 
to be evidence of the same progress of Female Education 
in Bengal corroborating each other, are very far indeed 
from having another t^g in common. Not that they 
differ in the form of literature, for, as has been intimated 
above, they are both in Bengali verse ; or in quality of 
the same form, for in our opinion — ^though we fear feAV 
■wiU be disposed to second us — the quality, Avhatever the 
difference in degree, is good in each. Indeed, considering 
the many things the writers have in common, it was to be , 
expected that the difference in the character of their 
writings would be but slight — of the nature of individual 
peculiarities. They are both Hindu ladies, and of course 
jmrdanashins, brought up in the seclusion of the Hindu 
zenana, (which is not to be confounded with the popular 
European idea of a sensual Eastern harem), both veiled 
bahtis, (Hindustani — diilins, anglke brides, daughters-in- 
law ) seeing nor man nor Nature, and seen by neither ; 
both belong to high Kayastha families in the metropolis, 
living within a mile of each other, so that, had they 
not been Hindu ladies they had in all likelihood been 
personal friends ; both are very young ladies, whom 
we would patronizingly call girls, if they had not been 
precocious enough to be authors — for ladies of fifteen 
are deemed even in our Bengali society no more than 
girls, even though, as generally happens, they are mothers 
% tW time. Lastly, it follows that tlie circumstances 
and nature of their education and entire training have been 
similar ; their education conducted under the same diffi- 
culties, marked by the same exclusiveness, narrowness and 
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prejudices — ^interrupted by the same causes — ^prolonged 
festivals, constantly recurring and ceremonies — and 
finally prematurely cut short, too, just when it promised to 
be real, by the same social curse — ^infant marriage, — ^the 
partial privileges, the trifling liberty of near daughterhood 
lost — as it is, alas ! too soon among us — the sterner 
social obligation of brideship and daughter-in-lawhood. 
But strange that this almost universal community is not 
in- the least detcctible in the writings of tfce two authors — 
there is no literary resemblance — ^no intellectual identity 
between the two books. 

They belong altogether to two different schools of 
thought and sentiment. They are apparently two differ- 
ent, nay opposite fruits of the same education. The 
contrast is curious and may be instructive. Both the fair 
poets evince an unmistakable piety, so tliat in their case 
at least, it cannot be said that the new light tlijit is spread- 
ing to the Zenana has any tendency to produce that phe- 
nomenon so hateful beyond measure to so many besides 
Johnson who do not sliare his piety, on account of its 
extreme rarity we presume — ^female atheists. But how 
different — ^liow opposite — the religious spirit, and even the 
respective theologies of the two ! Both are on the face 
of it earnest, and hence their religious difference is all 
the more instructive. The religious element in Kavita- 
hhra is far from the mere respectfiil mention of the 
Deity, which, as being “respectable,” is occasionally 
indulged in by discreet or good humoured sceptics ; 
but although visibly real, it is yet subordinate to its 
secular clement. In Shia Maner prati Upadesa the entire 
book may be said to be a religious one. Let it, how- 
ever, not be supposed that the difference arises from the 
different subjects or design of the two works, '^t is 
clearly due to the different spirit of their authors. She 
who has written Kavita'ha'ra would not probably treat 
even an exclusively religious subject in the way that her 
sister poet has done her religious piece in Shia Maner 
i^c.j nay done even the piece not directly or necessarily 
reli^ous. We exceedingly doubt whether she would 
by temperament take up an exclusively religious subject ; 
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we are sure she could not possibly treat it in the 
intense soipbre religious tone in which her sister from her 
temperament would naturally do it. Her religiousness 
is a light, pleasant, cheerful (none of these words in an 
evil sense, mind you ?) one it may even be, as we be- 
lieve it to be, fervid ; the other’s is sharp, passionate, 
intense even dark and scowling. The one is indeed, more 
earnest and deeper than what may be called Hellenic, 
— the other is Hebraistic — actually Calvinistic. Although 
as we have said, the subjects of Kavitahara are none of 
them by any means religioi^s, they are such as to pro- 
voke the expression of her sentiments of religion, but 
it is remarkable that with one natural exception, they arc 
devoid of any allusion to the Deity. Women as a rule 
in every laud are given to rHigiousness — Hindu women 
perhaps most of all. If ever there is a topic more cal- 
culated than another to excite reverence and call forth 
the most pious sentiments, it is that of the sudden death 
of a sociable Viceroy like Lord Mayo cut off in the midst 
of a career of duty and pleasure by the hand of an as- 
aasin. A sceptic could hardly treat it without “ unction.’’ 
The author of Kavitahara treats it, and treats well, but 
strangely without showing any trace of religious senti- 
ments. The piece is very forcible, and replete with all 
a Hindu wife and mother’s feeling and all proper 
sjmfipathy for Lady Mayo and her children, but it is 
singularly devoid of anytliing like piety or religion. 
We wonder how she could pen so many hearty lines and 
not betray her trust in God. Before such an event as 
her subject it seems impossible not to be impressed 
with the supreme vanity of earthly grandeur, to the 
need, even the earthly need, of faith, the duty of resig- 
nation. And yet it would we presume be a libel to 
accuse her of irreligion ; or to impute the absense of a 
religious tone in the piece to design. We are inclined 
rather to attribute it to the liilarity and tmimal spirits 
of youth — the unconsciousness or rather the forgetfulness 
of one yet in the spring of life to whom the present is 
still every thing. We do not impugn her faith in 
the supernatural, for though she is not religious 
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like her Hindu sisters in general — Uke^ for instance, her 
sister poet under notice — ^her theism is genuine and 
earnest ; all the more so that she has no belief in 
Hinduism — ^for it requires considerable force of character 
And consciousness to deliberately cast off the religion of 
one’s fathers and childhood and all its advantages, and 
take the consequences of such an unusual repudiation. 
Her theism may be discovered in her work ; for though 
she does not take the name of God in vain, that is 
when her faith is not really excited, she does not repress 
it wheii it naturally comes from the depths of her heart 
to her lips. Thus, when she in singing of the condition 
of her sex in India, which she does with a force and truth 
which a Hindu lady alone can do, after an eloquent appeal 
to the stronger sex in the Bame of justice and humanity, 
in the name of the chivalry which is proper to it to give 
it freedom — after an exhortation to individual husbands, 
whatever their indifference to women as a class, to free 
their respective wives, for the love they bear them, 
she concludes with a most appropriate, natural and fer- 
vid appeal to the Almighty. We hope there is no Hin- 
du man who can read this poem without emotion — ^no 
atheist who has his faculties generally about him, no foe 
of Woman’s Rights who is not utterly depraved, who 
will be disposed to question the perfect naturalness and 
sincerity of that reverent expostulation with the supreme 
Being, the enquiry why the All-merciful is (apparently) 
the All-merciless to her sex — ^why having created woman 
and endowed her with such a weak nature and tender 
heart He has condemned her to subjection. But her 
doubt of the divine Wisdom is only momentary — only 
the weakness of the flesh under the ceaseless rack of the 
Hindu social system. She soon regains her equanimity, 
and in the last lines though still harping on her state of 
imprisonment and darkness, she becomes almost cheerful 
with a melancholy cheerfulness in her expression of 
■dutifulness to God : — * 

Oh for sweot Liberty— a free, free homo 

Whence I may glide at will and freely roam 1 
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Imprisoned like some caged bird, I ptay 
In this recess, and sigh the hours away. 

Condemned to thraldom, oh how sad my lot ! 

Tills globe, tills life itself avail me not I 
Ah me ! were freedom mine and fetters off, 

I would tlie neciar’d draughts of knowledge quaff ; 

And still as nature’s beauties charmed my eyes, 

I’d sing thy praise, my Maker kind and wise I 

The other poetess is no religious curiosity like her 
sister — she is not only a Hindu in faith as by birth, but an 
out and out Hindu. Indeed, in one respect she is no less a 
religious curiosity. Slie too, is a very young lady — 
quite a girl — ^the daughter of ivealtliy parents and the 
wife of a ivealtliy husband, living in the heart of the town, 
amid the gaieties of a metropolis, such as they are open 
to Hindu ladies in their Zmana. But it is extraordinary 
how under such circumstances she should be so deeply im- 
bued with a religious tone. There is not in her the slightest 
tinge of levity or worldliiiess — ^no disposition to the plea- 
sures of life. Ill one, and that a very high, sense it may be 
said that with her “ Life is real, life is earnest,” — ^iri 
the sense, that is, of life being a ])reparation for Eternity. 
With her all is earnest, all grave, all darkly, painfully 
meaningful. And yet withal there is an unmistakable cheer- 
fulness in the unvarying spirit of religion and piety of her 
muse — ^thc conlident trust of one who has faith and does 
her best to work up to her faith against the allurements 
and distractions of living in the world. The lovers 
of English poetry will be easily reminded of Hanna 
More. But our poetess is a Hindu of Bengal and a SAk- 
ta—her guardian divinity being evidently Ka'li, and in 
Bengali literature her nearest analogue is Ramprasa'd. 
She worships the grim goddess with the sainc fervid 
adoration, and at times indulges in the same familiarity of 
tone with her as the author of the famous •pade. Consider- 
ing that female education in India had of late years been tak- 
en up by Europeans and English-speaking natives and is 
still maintained by them, a book of Hindu religious ^wetry, 

14 • ^ ‘ 
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is a surprise. To ourselves it is not ft mortification, as it 
may be to others who desire, honestly 4e8ire, to hasten 
the good day coming within their own generation. For 
we regard it as on evidence that female education is 
gradually taking root in the countiy — ^that orthodox 
Hinduism is bemg heartily reconciled to it as at least a 
social necessity. 

Our general reflections have left us little room for 
particular notice of the little books. We wish we could 
lay before our readers translations of some characteristic 
parts of Shia Maner proH Upadesha, but they are un- 
translatable, and we refer our Bengali readers to the 
song at p. 6. as a representative piece of the poetry, 
tone and sentiment of the fair singer. Kavit&hhra, as 
being altogether modem and secular in subject and treat- 
ment, is infinitely more pleasant reading. The writer 
excels in description and the expression of tender, 
womanly sentiment natural to her. Besides the pieces 
already alluded to, there is a short piece on Autumn and 
a pretty long one on the Morning or rather Day, from 
the latter of which we translate a few stanzas : — 

In anger fierce, the Dod of day 
With flame envelopes earth and sky ; 

The air grows hot beneath his ray, 

As he rides in his zenith high. 

Now Sol, in glowing vesture drest, 

Seeeth his vapour-tribute paid ; 

Men, beasts, birds are with heat opprest, 
dknd panting travellers seek the shade: 

The doth now on donds in air. 

In carols loud for rain-drops call ; 

All living things to'streams repair : — 

For the fiery blast oppresseth all. 

E’oi the zenana’s beauteous throng, 

With nimble step4 by glare opprest, 

> Fly where the streamlet ^ides along, 

*■. And dedclfic^ lotus-blooms its breast. 
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The Wsndoo Pairiot published sometime ago transla- 
tions from the same poem as well as one from another, 
both finely rendered into verse by Baba 0. G. Dutt. 

One' of the excellences of this little collection that 
makes it a gem is its equality in respect of quality/* All 
the pieces, and they are only five, are of more or less 
merit. But of all these five none is so powerfiil, so 
deeply moving as the Lament for a Friend’s Widowhood. 
It is — a direct spring of emotion from the living heart — 
tears in words. It is a true picture of death in a house- 
Wd rather than of Hindu widowhood, in particular, but 
the knowledge of Hindu widowhood doubtless furnishes 
much of the inspiration. An ever-torturing perpetual 
widowhood is one of the darkest spots in our social system. 
Power is not the characteristic of her muse, but rather 
a quiet tenderness, but the first sight of the woeful 
change wrought in an entire family by a single death like 
the hurricane uprooting a fine orchard in an hour — a 
loving sister blooming in youth and beauty, surrounded 
by all the comforts that wealth can command and blest 
with the highest treasure for such a one, a youthfiil hus- 
band’s initiatory love, struck down in a moment and 
rendered for ever miserable, worse than a beggar’s wife 
need be — evidently impressed her profoundly, and if any- 
thing were wanting, the dread, maybe, of tne same fitte 
(God forbid !) for herself, completed the effect on her — 
quickened her fancy and intensified her passion. 

Edetob. 



THE BRIDE OF SAMBHUDOS.* 

A T^TE OF PINGAL. 

CANTO FIRST. 

I. 

Enow ye the land where the road<ccB» and tnmscrew 
Are emblems of vigor that reigns through the year. 
Where the uso of the ruler, the turn of the thumbscrew, 
Melt alike into sorrow, alike into tear? 

Know ye the land of the theorist and sage. 

Where are forced in a day, the reforms of an age; 

Where the storm-blast of Blowhard, careering in might. 
Doth fill every home-stead in Pingal with fright ; 

Where the vulture and raven are best known of bird. 
And the voice of the people but seldom is hoard j 
Where the deeds of the chief, and tlie acts of his fry. 

In vigor though varied, in cnlor may vie. 

And the crimes of Police are oft deepest in dye ; 

Where tlio scribblers are hard as the noddles they bear, 
And all, save Jim W-ls-n, the Newsman, unfair ? 

'Tis the dime of the East ! ’tis tlie land of the Sun I 
But now shrouded in gloom by what Blowhard has done. 
Oh 1 mournful as the accents of orphans’ sad wail 
-Are the hearts of her sons, and the tales which tliey tell. 

II 

Begirt with many a willing scribe, 

. Accoutred as becomes th 9 tribe, 

Awaiting each his chieP s command ^ 

To blow his trump, or blast the land, 


* The Editor's notice is respeclifully drawn to this ineveient heading chosen 
by his contributor. — P. D. 

Yc.s, wc see it. The mischicTOUs wag 1 But Babu Ram. has mistaken his 
man. A Kulin Brahniin is not afraid of any number of brides. We would not 
mind obliging our friend by accepting the preferred one, and only hope she is 
no unworthy sister of the lady of Abydos.— Adifsr. 
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Old Blowhard sate in his Divan: 

Deep thought was in his fiery eye, 

As silent ho essayed to scan 

The papers that around did lie. 

The restless soul, unwont to hide 
Tlio workings of internal pride, — 

•Now mirrored on his shaded brow, 

Spake more than words could e’er avow. 

Ill 

*Lct the chamber bo cleared !” — ^Tlio scribes disappeared. 
“Now call me the chief of my vet’ran guard.” 

With Blowhard is none but his only gun. 

And the Genius of Utkal* awaiting his word. 

“Bumhard — where all, you see, obey 
In this fair land my iron sway, 

Woe to the wretch who faults could spy 
In plans so grateful to my eye I 
Recall then &-dd-sf .from his place ; 

Too well ho merits such disgraccj 
Yet not reveal my latent thought ; 

By spurns and snubs be duty taught ! ” 


* The native name of Orissa. 

f Wc deeply and most sincerely sympathise with this Officer. Regardless of 
weed, color, and caste, and acknowledging only the sovereignty of truth and the 
brotherhood of man, he has battled manfully in support of the claims of the one 
and in defence of the rights' of the ot^r. But 'tis a villanous world after all, 
and he has met with veiy scurvy, nay cruel treatment at the hands of the 
wise men of Gotham. We believe he ift the victim of a Circular, which may be 
truly characterised as Walton's angler, having made him feel the line and 
the rod in right piscatorial style. No body knew of ite exigtenee, every body 
wantedto throve the rcfqwngihility of itn mme on somebody else I But what 
boots its subsequent discovery ? The fiat isjgone forth— Send my letter to India 
but dont send his ! . 

Wc hope however, that the Government of India will not decide the matter 
on an czparte statement, but will call for Mr. G — dd— s’ letter and all other 
papers connected with the points at issue. If this is done, wc are sure his present 
degradation will be his eventual triumph, and Orissa will once more get back 
her favorite Officer and sympathising friend. 
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"Huzzoor, jo hooknml” said Burahard, 

In answer to his lord’s award — 

Then sped to execute the word. 

Here Utkal’s Gienius silence brake, 

Salamming first in moslem style ; 

Her look was finshed — she sadly spake, 

Her hands still folded all the while : 

For child of Pingal ne’er must daro , 

Address the liege with bolder air I 

^‘Hnzzoorl do not unjustly chide 
Or punish him, my ficiend and guide; 

Know— — Q-dd-s, stirred by sense of right, ‘ 
Lifted his voice ’gainst erring might — 

So harassing your measures proved. 

That — let the cold and heartless rest — 

He could not; and to view unmoved 
His fellow creatures sore oppressed. 

With none to hear the tales of woo 
They tell with bated breath and low. 

Were impious — for whate’er his sin. 

He loves all men as brethren — kin; 

Tes, Sire 1 where’er he chanced to rove,. 

He witnessed sights he could not gaze on: 

His heart — and hearts are passions’ cauldron — 
O’erfiowed in glowing streams of love. 

He raised his voice in thrOling tone. 

Lo t earth and jMavon'are all his own I” . 

• ■ i *■' ♦ • 

Rah Sharha. 

{To be continued.) 



CENTRAL ASIAN COMMERCE— A GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DISCOVERY. 

i CORPORATIONS have no conscience ! a Railway direc- 
'^tor is a permanent possibility of sensation and impossi* 
bilityof/«e?m^ ! ’ A churlish opinion ! The illiberality, irra- 
tionmty and false induction of an age of Sensationists, Ra- 
tionalists, Experiencists et hoc genus orme ! And Oh how 
different from the open-handed charity of language — ^the 
open-minded deduction — of a generous Philosophy ! AU 
the difference, indeed, between Philosophy and Philo- 
Bophism ! That Corporations have no conscience is a 
piece of perversity of the same magnitude as the vanity 
that dooms all beasts to perish. W%, the Vedas and the 
Vedanta teach that even a clod has a soul ! All nature, 
animate and inanimate, from the highest angel to the atom 
of a dunghill, is pervaded by some thing infinitely superior 
to a human soul, such as the proud cynics in question 
conceive it, — ^by the Divine Spirit ! 

Tt is not necessary to go up so high as to the inspired 
Prophets of the Upanishads and the Uttara Mimansa for 
justice and charity to corporations and bodies and segre- 
gations of animals under different circumstances and 
with different purposes. The creed of an inferior set of 
Rishis nearer home or rather our own times — ^who, what- 
ever their other claims, certainly beat the Indian Vedic 
Sages hollow in beef-eating and dram-drinking — ^involves 
all reasonable concession to corporations, &c. Improving 
upon the simpler and more intellgible because straight- 
forward and not-expressed-mth-pretensious-verbosity-or- 
cunning-mystidsm doctrine of Predestination, European 
transcendentalists assure us that no man is bom with- 
out what they call a “ mission. ” The mission may not 
be a dignified or conspicuous one, — a man may tax his 
powers for half a century witl^ut discovenng his best 
friends’, or for that matter his own, mission ;; or at the 
end of ^t time he may, perhaps, awake to the consdous- 
nesB that he had all along been iiilfilling it, and it was 
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nothing more or less than to eat his friend’s palao or, 
turtle soup — ^but it will be there for all that. Nay, these 
very liberal philosophers not only allow a mission to 
each individual but also to types and abstract genera. 
They talk knowingly of the Vocation of the Scholar — 
write learnedly of the mission of the Hero or the War- 
rior. Of course it is saying little to say that they accord 
respective functions to aggregations of individuals — to fami- 
lies, villages, towns, nations. Nay, not only to collec- 
tions of men but — ^with a reckless magnanimity which their 
Vedic predecessors iniglit envy — ^l)ut even to, one might 
say, Nothing (with a great N to make ourselves intelli- 
giblc) or Next-to-Nothiiig — ^to Ideas, for such are Time, 
Space, Eternity. Grown more and more liberal from 
practice, they confer missions on divisions of time — de- 
cades, centuries, &c. With them the I’endencies of the 
Times is not a vague generalization — the Spirit of the 
Age is not a figure of rhetoric. 

Speculating as a humble disciple of the Fichtean 
and Hegelian school on the chanicteristics of our times, 
it occurs to us that this is the Age of Geographical 
Discovery — ^not only quite par excellence but also in- 
excellent, Mark the activity of our race in all parts 
of the world! Burke and Eyre and who others be- 
sides have crossed — literally crossed — ^Australia. Haquim 
Burton has penetrated to the sacred preserves of Islam, 
Mecca and Medina, and Haquim Palgrave into the desert- 
bound heart of Arabia and peopled with flourishing 
kingdoms and* smiling cities the “ Unexplored Sandy 
Deserts” of our maps. Haji Vambery has returned 
with tidings of a region which proved the cruel death 
of so many bold spirits and ardent enquirers from 
Opnolly to Schlagintweit,. In the Lands of the Bible the 
pious zeal of not a few persons, rich and poor, Christi- 
an archaeologists and philologists, amateurs and ex- 
perts, is ‘inaking not geographical and tapograpUical dis- 
coveries only — ^nor discoverm only, for Mr. Wright, the 
late Mr. Emanuel Deutsch and others have given an addi- 
tional. (Procter to the antiquities sold by the antiquities- 
dcalers of the Levant, and it is feared that some of the 
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inscriptions corroborative of Scripture history n’liich have 
been brought to light by pious men chafing under the 
new difficulties which the Rationalists have presented to 
Ohristianity — men who are impatient of the^delay which 
God permits in the final universal, triumph of the Faith — 
are, too, rather more than mere discoveries. That inter- 
esting table land which has exercised a fascination over 
cultivated human beings all these thousands of years from 
the time of Herodotus — ^the kingdom assignetl to the 
mysterious Prester John — ^whose curiosities were so ex- 
travagant as to destroy the credit of so niiany adven- 
turous spirits, from Bruce to Parkyiis, who related 
them — ^has been as thoroughly ex])lored and written 
upon ad nauseam as Switzerlaml. And that great un- 
known from of old, the source of the Nile, — that blank 
des])air of the stoutest hearted of travellers, (’entral 
Africa, — alas, for poor Mungo Park and his Samaritan 
negress ! they have become jokes — alas, poor I’jvtlier 
Nile ! his upper waters are the resort of the Girl i t' 
the Period as a change from the ennui of the watering- 
places of Europe ! 

The Age of Geographical Discovery, par excellence 
et inexcellent, did we not say ? We do not speak without 
the book. Every year we hear Alexanilrine laments 
from would-be-if-there-remained-fields-for-distinetion he- 
roes that there were no more Avorlds for geographical 
discoverers to conquer, but somehow fi*esh worlds crop up 
to stimulate the curiosity of the enterprising and reward 
the ambition of the persevering. With every fresh discover}" 
we are assured that the ends of the earth have been rea- 
ched at last, — and immediately an ingenious explorer in 
the far rear of the enthusiasts pressing on the open Polar 
Seas reminds us of how much work remains to be per- 
formed nearer home — and anon a patient unpretending 
microscopic observer brings” to light a curious tribe— =■ 
and again the evidence of an .unsuspected supersti- 
tion in the midst of civilization, like witchcraft ih Eng- 
land, or a horrible creed, like Vallava'cha'ryanism or 
Khqjdism in India, forces on our attention the poli- 
cy, no less than the duty, of beginning thorough 

* 15 
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exploration, like charity, at home. Tnexcellent ! And why 
not ? considering the utter unreliability of geographers 
and geogi’ajjhical critics. And why should not a branch 
of enquiiT be so unreliable which is called a science by the 
kindest 6i courtesies ? It is well-known that geographers, 
accepted geographers, include all kinds of descript experts 
and nondescript ignoramuses, from the Burtons and 
Vamberys down to — let the khid reader save me the neces- 
sity of creating a locust-swarm of enemies by 8U])plying 
the names himself as he can easily do ! One might supjwse 
that if unjunmity and certitude wei’o likely to prevail in 
any matter, it was descriptive geography. How stands 
the fact ? Many eminent geographers swore by DuChaillu 
and the lost kinsinuMi of Messrs. J.)arwin, Wallace, Huxley 
and Lyell whom lie discovered jwosecuting in rather more 
unmistakable earnest than their brethreji, their researches 
in science, particularly in (’omj)arative Anatomy and 
Physiology, with a pure love of truth, regardless of con- 
sequences, varied only by gymnastic exercises, in the 
congenial retreat of Equatorial Africa under the name 
of ■'Gorrillas — Avho had nearly encpiired deejdy into the 
entrails of the Frenchman who had tresspassed into 
their Pale of Science Active : — wliile other geo- 
graphers as eminent, whatever doubts may reason- 
ably be entertained as to their claims to being gentlemen, 
spat on the rash foreigner who presumed to discover 
anything so novel which escaped them in their travels 
or was not dreamt of in their pliilosophy. Indeed, 
in spite of the apparent giant progress of geographical 
discovery in our times — in s])itc of the signs of 
activity on all sides in exploring new regions — it would 
seem that a geographical curiosity is really so very 
novel and rare that it always experiences the greatest 
difficulty in making itself believed. The novelty may be 
very far from Maunchausenian — it may be commonplace 
enough — ^without improving in the least its chances of 
acceptance — even p'o tern acceptance — pending enquiry' or 
corroborative proof. 


All that then luiow is— nothing can be known I 
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For instance, wsis there aiiythinf^ in the least ex- 
traordinary, not to say marvellous, in a I-.ieutenant of the 
('ajsar of tlie Empire Journal of the Empii’e ( jity’s reaching 
— at the «jst of a little fortune sn])plie(l by an era- 
])loyer rich as a CroGSUS, liberal as an Americtin millionaire 
who has made himself by speculation more akin to 
gambling than to sober mercantile operations, ’cute as a 
Yankee and blessed with an eye for effect and with 
a profound faith in the passion for “ sensation ” latent, in 
all human breasts worth3M>fa fellow-countryman of llarnnm, 
— ^was there, we ask, anything very reiraifkable in any man 
of ordinary pluck and tact and endurance, with such 
external resources at his commatid, reachin*; Dr. Living- 
stones’s hiding place in (!!entral Africa smy more than in 
that traveller penetrating to that region himself, that the 
announcement of Mr. Stanley’s success, so far from 
calling fiwth an unanimous ex]>ressiori of congratulation 
and thankfulness from a world which ga\ e itscilf the 
greatest concern about the fate of the gi’eat ntedical 
missionary traveller, much greater tlian the Doctor gave 
himself, should evoke from so many quarters sceplieism 
— a scepticism so stubburn as to be unconvinced by re- 
peated explanations and signs ? (leographirral Discovery 
is not by its nature capable of being verified by students 
sittmg in esise at their fircsitle, or generally by any one 
however bold within a short time, else it would not be 
worth a moment’s consideration ; for the merit of a 
discoverer is in yiroportion to the difiiculty of his task. 
Meanwhile, how in the beginning to receive the claim of 
a new explorer ? The orthodox yiractice among the most 
potent, grave and reverend geographical seigneurs — ^men 
who have had the greatest difficulty in pushing them- 
selves up — ^is to laugh it out of court. From their attitude 
one would fancy that geographical literature is the special 
field for mendacious knaves, or petty -minded, spiteful, short- 
tempered savam, or ed'eminate poltroons and good-for- 
nothing noodles. We alternately •meet with a disposition 
to make too much of the most common exhibition of 
courage and common sense and a disposition to throw 
the iced water of doubt and disbelief on the most plausible, 
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the most prima fad autltentic narratives. Too clever 
by half, and mt too scrupulous, geographical critics seem 
to be in ner\’ous dretid of being taken for gohemouches — 
constantly on the qui vive for such exposures as that 
which after a brilliant career of lionising overtook the 
so-csilled George Psalmanazer. George Psalmana/er is, 
indeed, a warning, and there have been so many such. 
Still tlie number of serious literary imposters, geogra- 
pliical or otherwise has always been as nothing to that 
of flippant, irresponsible critics. One by one the honor 
of almost all travellers, so peculiarly exposed to the 
liasty persecution of the world, has been vindicated. In our 
own century Mansfield Parkyns has kept Waterton in 
countenance with |X)sterity, whom his own generation 
regarded as an alisurd siwrting Gasconader, and Parkyns 
and llruce have, by the evidence of their successors in the 
same field, lieen saved as it were fi’om a prosecution for 
pei’jury. There was somewhat of an excuse for the 
generation which broke Bruce’s heart — what excuse is 
there for the age which prides itself on having explored 
the whole world? (Vrtainly, the nuisance of the day is not 
the convonuuiial “ tniveller’s tales” of travellers — ^but the 
recklessness of travellers’ judges. 

Mr. Stanley has vindicated the title of the Age. An 
age which has discovc'red its great Discoverer is surely enti- 
tled to the distinction of being one of discovery ? An 
age which has fitted out so many expeditions after its 
lost explorers, whether to the centre of Africa or 
the skirts of the North Pole, nay, W’hich has sent an en- 
tire army well ecpiipped, to a kind of voyage of discovery 
through dark indistinct routes to the Happy Valley of 
Basselas, to rescue a fcAv travellers, from a fate wriich 
they themselves had tempted and perforce brought on 
themselves, against every warning, may well claim 
it for its zeal. If that zeal is not supported by 
adequate knowledge, it is neutralized by a degree of 
ignorance truly heroic — by an incapacity so enormous 
as to constitute in itself a distincton. An age which has 
over and over again discovered anid missed ' the sources 
.of the Nile, which has feted to distraction the lion of 
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the hour whom it geiierously insisted on crediting with an 
achievement which he hardly presumed to lay claim to, 
till it deposed him in favor of the next favorite who was 
supposed to be the genuine achiever, and him. in due time 
in favor of another, the Simon. Pure of the day, and so 
on, till in course the most competent judges voted that the 
true sources of that stream which have defied the research 
of ancient and modern explorers were nearly as far from 
being reached as ever — ^may well be vain of itself as the Age 
of Geographical Discovery — on the Iticm a non lucei^ 
prmciple. 

Ihit why exhaust oneself and crush the helpless 
reader by heaping Pelion upon Ossa? One fact is worth 
a hundred arguments, . says the Hindu jurist. Let me 
out with the fact of facts and silence all possible 
cavil ! 

The general diffusion of any one thing in any place 
or community — the turning up of said thing in all 
manner of odd and unsuspected quarters — ^is the best 
and almost the only popular test of its abundance and qua- 
lity in that place or community — the guarantee of 
either’s distinction by its [wssession. There was doubtless 
Arcadian felicity out of Arcadia, but noAAdierc Avas it so 
general as there. As Ave say among us, ‘there are 
muskrats even in Heaven’ : onlv the nuisance there, we 
presume, is so infinitessimal as to be bearable — certainly 
it cMinot be anything like that in a native dAvelling ; and 
after all, it is only in Hea\'en that they have apmraHs 
and hnuris, in a Avord — happiness. Again, as we say, 
everybody in A'uddea ( A^ivadwipa — ^the Oxford of 
Bengal ) is not a pandit ( learned man ) : perhaps not, but 
it is quite probable that there are in that Hindu Uni- 
versity town few utterly uninformed men. What consti- 
tutes Paris the Capital of Civilisation but the fact 
that her cloAvns and servants are equal to the gentle- 
men and ladies of other cmlized countries ? What 
is a better proof of Germany’s claim to be the home of 
learning but that Prussian cabbies waiting for a &re 
occu^ themselves with books and learned journals, and 
that ^uth German milkmen and milkmaids are superior 
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in intelligence and accomplishments to the coimts and 
countesses of other nations ? 

So we rest the title of our times to being the Age of 
Geographical Discovery on the general — we might say 
universal — fosmm and, let us hope, aptitude^ too, for such 
Discovery. How general, indeed, the passion — how uni- 
versal ! It pervades all ranks. It alloAvs no peace to any one 
from the liighest savan to the lowest ignoramus. Every 
bgdy now-a-days is a Geograpliical Discoverer. Masons 
and menials explore continents. Ladies and ladies’ maids 
circumnavigate the world. Nay, every body is a geogra- 
phical hero. Tlio old rebuke ne sutor ultra crepidam is 
abolished. For, wonderful to relate, we have springing up 
everywhere like tropical vegitotion quiet stay-at-home geo- 
graphers who never handled a six-inch globe. The force 
of imagination can never go beyond what it does in these 
men. It is insisted on by many that discoveries as a rule 
are made by the process of deduction instead of by that 
of induction ; that the imagination plays the chief part 
in it. We believe so : the boldiiess of so many unpro- 
fessional geographers and explorers and their success 
places the matter beyond doubt. Our able Cockneys 
are fast filling up the unsightly and discreditable blanks 
in our maps. Our politicians who cannot know a pair 
of compasses from a pincer are our great authorities in 
Descriptive Geography: Our drawing-room and senate- 
house Cours de Lion — our most enter]jrismg and brilliant 
Discoverers : Our untravelled journalists and pamphle- 
teers and orators and Secretaries — our infallible geogra- 
phical oracles whose dicta rule our Politics and Foreign 
Policy. 

Only the other day the worthy millers of Man- 
chester and Birmingham went up to the Secretary of 
State in deputation to make the very modest request 
that the Government might at the expense of the 
people of India, create a new field for English manu- 
factures by constructing a, railway, and of coarse other 
feeders of less pretensions, through the country of the 
civilized Karens and other highly appreciative tribes 
living in peace and Arcadian felicity in the highlands of 
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quasi-Celcstial Burma to the settled land of the Panthaya 
and the well-known sea-ports of the European-loving 
Tartars and Chinese of. the well-known and hospitable 
region at the back of the genuine Celestial Empire. 
If the Government has not immediately agreed to comply 
with this reasonable suggestion, it is from financial and 
other motives ; the fensahility of the project — ^indeed its 
easy practicabilitif — wo are sure is not questioned in this 
Age of Geographical Achievements and Perfect Know- 
ledge. 

By far the most remsirkable geographical discovery 
made by onr politicians is in the regions to the North of 
the Himalayas and the Hindu Kush. Those mountain 
chains have from time iinmemorial been the Northern 
boundariesof the most well-known, cultivated and civilized 
parts of Asia. Beyond is, if not (piite fiwra imoynita^ 
certaiidy the great world of steppe and waste and desert 
and barrenness, of thinly dis])ersed Moslem and quasi-Mos- 
lem and Buddhist communities, often at war among them- 
selves, always in danger from barbarous and nomadic 
Tartars and Tartarian tribes ; a land without much agri- 
culture, wtliout arts or commerce or law or govenuneiit 
or humanity, — ^whose very darkness and mystery and 
perils and the all but tobd ignorance of the civilized 
world al)out it from time to time, once in an age, beckon- 
ed the bold and restless spirit to penetrate into it for love 
of adventure and glory — or the cool political for his 
country’s good — or the cooler savan for the enlightenment 
of the human race, but who alas ! rarely returned 
to, tell his sad tale, how he ‘ inherited the lion’s 
den’ or rather met a horrible death in the worse den of 
human beasts of prey. Such at least was the state of 
our knowledge, or belief rather, for of absolute knowledge 
there was little to boast of. Now for the Discovery ! 
It is all over now. Trans- Himalaya-Caucasia is no lon- 
ger either a mystery or an uninviting desert, thanks 
to the good offices and active imagination of our non- 
professional geographical authorities, our untravelled 
amateur discoverers. They have found it out all. They 
have thoroughly explored that vast region, being perfectly 
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at home with and on it. They have traversed it from end 
to end and visited every nook and comer — at their 
fireside. Epicureah heroes, better^rt-of-valorous men, 
they have perfectly realized how 

’T is pleasant through the loopliolcs of retreat 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 

' To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured car. 

Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 
The globe and all its concerns, tltjey seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height 
That liberates and exempts tlietn fmn them all 
It turns submitted to timr view, turns round 
With all its generations ; they behold 
The tumult, and are still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches them ; 

Q-rieves, but alai*ms them not, &c. 

Thus securely . nestled with the advantage of all 
creature comforts, possibly primed with the contents of 
cups, that cheer, and, too inebriate, they sally boldly 
forth to explore the unexplored regions of the globe, 
and soon and easily enough they succeed. It is thus, we 
believe, that they have filled up, to their entire satisfac* 
tion if somewhat to the beAvilderment of timid old- 
fashioned people like ourselves, fed upon the more pro- 
BMC kinds of knowledge, the rather extensive blanks in 
our map to the north of the mountain-chains which 
divide ^uthem Asia from Central, wliich so long shamed 
us by their ugly stare. 

Certain it is that our politicians have filled them, some- 
how. They have peopled what was uninhabited. They 
have laid out smiling gardens of plenty where there was 
a howling wilderness 'of waste. They have found a 
very {ffominng, if not already a brilliant, civilization iii 
w^t were understood to lie the dork places of tlua 
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world. They have utterly shamed the numsculls or 
taletells, from Marco Polo to Vainbery, who at the 
risk of their lives penetrated to Tartary and brought 
such unfavorable accounts, or pretended to do so. They 
have summarily abolished Kobi whicli erewhile frowned 
at us from behind the Great Wall of China to the cast, 
and in its site planted populous and wealthy cities. 
They have found the entire table-land covered with 
tea plantations and silk filatures. They have lighted upon 
flourishing peaceful communities Avliicli escaped all 
previous observers. They have discovered an intelligent 
and vigorous agriculture among those Dutchmen of the 
East — ^the toil-loving, steady and inoffensive Usbeks and 
Kalmucks, and the humane, liberal, and humble, and 
keenly commercial and wealthy chiefs and Moulvies 
of Bokhara Shcrif ( the Noble ) — a sleepless mining 
activity, — a fruitful field of utilisable raw produce in 
endless variety — a population baffling the enumerative 
powers of even a Census-man Graham, blessed, may- 
hap cursed, with an innate irjsatiable longing for English 
China, Pmglish gin, I'lnglish wollens; Shefiield razors 
“ made to sell,” (jiccording to the honest confession of 
the journeyman pedlar in Peter Pindar’s popular piece,) 
and Brummagem beads, pearls, and jewellery. In a 
word they arc the Messiah of- threatened British Com- 
merce — the long-prayed-for Columbus who has at length 
opened the needed New World which will consume 
(at remunerative terms) Avhatever can be turned out by 
British hand or brain or steam or sterling. The only 
circumstance that detracts from their full pleasure at 
their pleasant discovery is the fact that a great European 
Power, itself also a Great Asiatic Power, has already 
anticipated England in that field — a field wliich that 
Power would monopolize if England did not soon send 
up her pioneers to plant factories in the newly reveal- 
ed cities and her merchandise and salesmen and brok- 
ers to undersell Moscovy. But there is this consolatipp 
that if England has been denied the first profits of early 
intercourse she has been also saved the possibly greater 
cost of effecting an opening, maybe, after repeated 

16 ■■ 
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fruitless attempts. Now is cautious England’s time. Kus* 
sia having made a practicable breach in the wall of the 
Happy Valley, the Land of Plenty, and effected an 
entrance by stoinn — Hurrah for the plunder ! 

That, at least, is our reading of the firm persuasion 
that seems to have caught hold, and is exercising such 
a sway over so many of the best of our politicians, 
publicists and statesmen, that the Descent of the Great 
Bear of the North ought not to disturb the sleeping 
British Lion in the South, that Russian Progress is no 
danger to British India, that Russia is on a mission of 
pure philanthropy in Central Asia or at least one only 
of Commerce, that we might, without harm, allow her the 
entire field for the development of her commercial resour- 
ces, as England has got so many such for her own without 
having excited the fiame of an unworthy jealousy in the 
honest Moscovite heart, that the utmost our self-interest 
and aggrandisement requires would be satisfied by com- 
mercial competition and sharing the rich and inexhaus- 
tible field opened by Russian enterprise and money, that 
at the worst British honor would be folly vindicated by 
British manufactures, from so much greater distance and 
after so very great a cost of transit, underselling Russian 
manufactures. 

On our untravelled Hindoo ignorance the Trade of 
Central Asia as a subject of grave inquiry and earnest 
discussion — an object of commercial yearning and poli- 
tical ambition of the Great Powers of the earth, so 
valuable, of such paramount imi)ortance as to be attain- 
ed at any cost of blood and treasure and credit, such for 
instance, as Russia has deliberately incurred for a long 
series of yeiirs, comes with the surprise of a revelation. 
And knowing the wonderful quickness and cleverness 
of our pamphleteers and statesmen we are quite disposed 
to bow in -quiet to their grand discovery. 

Nay, it is impossible not to admire their genius, nor 
be struck by the importance of its achievement. A rich, 
enlightened, peaceful, humane and commercial Central 
Asia is the magntts opm of an Age of Geographical 
Discovery. Nay, it is the culminating triumph of an 
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Age of Scientific Discovery in general. For, tlie great 
Geographical, is also a grand Zoological Discover}- — a 
veritable Mare’s Nest ! 

They may who can believe in the assurjvnces repeat- 
edly given in the press and in parliament that the inten- 
tions of Russia in Asia are eminently pacific — simply 
commercial. If Ave cannot, we can at least envy their 
happy frame of mind. They indeed liave made a triple 
discovery — a moral as well as a Geographical and Zoolo- 
gical one. They have found the true philosopher’s stone, 
Avhich enables them to transmute evil into good. Or 
they are practical philosophers who can be pleasant under 
difficulties — derive happiness from danger. There never 
was a greater, more genuine cause of alarm to the Em- 
pire than the steady advance of the great Northern 
Bear to our frontiers. 

Would that the gods the giflio give us 

To see in the horde of conquering Cossacks merely a cara- 
van of commercial travellers and pioneers ! The gentlemen 
in question are hugely favored by the pantheon, in their 
case tlie wish is not only father of the thought, but 
even of the optical perception. So neat and thorough 
the perception ! So energetic is the Avish that it leads 
the reason blindfold and captive, and the perception 
follows as a matter of course. Nothing staggers. If 
the facts rebel, so much the worse for them ! — They are 
dragooned into subjection, in the cause of order and har- 
mony, or simply crushed. 


Editor. 



IN MEMORIAM. 


Michael M. S. Datta, 

Bom 1827. DiedUlZ. 

Mourn, poor Bcngala, mourn, thy hapless state ! 

Tlty swan, thy warbler’s snatched by ruthless fate ! 

Oh, snatched in prime of life, thy darling child, — 
Datta who sang in magic numbere wild 
Great Mcgnath — India’s haughty conqu’ring foe, 
Hurled by brave Lakshinan to the shades below ! 

— Hushed is the tuneful voice that tlirillcd the soul, 
Silent the lyre whose swelling notes did roll 
Li streams of music sweet that did impart 
A life — a soul ev’n to the dullest heart ! 

Ah, poor unhappy land 1 how sad tliy doom, 

Qliy noblest sons are lost in vigor’s bloom I 
Oh Deatli ! how stern — implacable thou art 
To single them out for thy cruel dart I 
Yo children of Bcngala, o’er his bier 
Pour forth your sorroivs, — shed the grateful tear 
To wit and talents due, and genius rare, 

Now lost beyond the reach of hope and care I 
What tliongh no pageant grand, no funeral show 
Followed Ilfs hearse in sable garb of woe ? 

What though no column high, no living bust 
Should mark the spot where lies his honored dust ? 

He needs not these, though prized by little men'; — 

His works his noblest monument remain 1 
Oh crown your poet’s grave with flowery wreaths, 

The flesh is dead, th’ immortal spirit breathes ! * 



A SCENE IN CLOUD-LAND. 


Elder Mahara.ia Blowiiakd and Vizikb Bt;iikhakd. 

Genius of Piiigal at a reupcetful distance chained to a rock hy 
zealous Prefects wUh the assistance of a eonstahulary commanded by 
jOistnet Superintendeids of Police. 

Blow. — [Eeadiny a paper — 

SEVERITY OF PROCEDURE WITHIN THE LAW. 

The question of legality of jurisdiction is one 
depending on the High Court’s own niles. 

The question was before raised in an important 
political case (llegina versus Ameer Kh’an) in which 
the Lieutenant Governor thought that jurisdiction 
to remove a case froni Patna was wrongly assumed 
by a single Judge on the Original Jurisdiction, and 
in which His Honor caused the Government Pleader 
to urge very strong objections before the Chief Jus- 
tice and the Court on its Appellate Side. 

There was hesitation on the question of one 
part of the Court interfering with another, and the 
point was not formally decided ; but the practical 
result was that the application was not heard by 
the single Judge, but by a b'-nch representing the 
different elements of the Court. 

In Calcutta ( differing from Madras and Bom- 
bay) the Original Jurisdiction is kept exclusively in 
the hands of English Barrister Judges, and in the 
Lieutenant Governor’s opinion, it would be most un- 
fair and undesirable and contrary to the spirit, if not 
to the letter, of the High Court rules, that parties 
dissatisfied ydth the proceedings of the Courts of the 
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interior, should at their pleasure bring those proceed- 
ings under the review not of the benches consti- 
tuted to superintend the administration of justice 
in the moffussil, and composed of the different ele- 
ments of the Court, but of an English Court under 
an English lawyer, in which English lawyers are only 
allowed to practise, and in which the atmosphere is 
altogether one of English law. 

It is undesirable to call on the Judge (Major 
B-dd-m ) to answer for exercising his discretion in 
a manner within the law. 

In regard to details, the discretion of the Local 
Government should not be interfered with. 

The Lieutenant Governor entirely agrees with 
Colonel D-lt-n and thinks that the explanation is 
satisfactory qu all points except the refusal formally 
to stay execution, which, however, as the execution 
was not in fact carried out, was not very material. 

The strong censure of the Judge (Mr. Justice 
Macpherson ) of the High Court seems to have been 
brought about by the exparte misrepresentations of 
Mr. Hawes, the dismissed Government servant who 
got up the case.] 

Them’s my sentiments, crony! 

Busk. — ^And tliey well become you ? Thoughts that blow,—^ 

Blow. — ^And words that burn. Eh ? Ha I ha ! ha ! 

G. OF P. — And mine, alas 1 

Thoughts that do often lio too deep for tears I 
Bubn . — Chtp rdeif you minx! In our jolly Serjientcity whore 
we graduated in the art of political diragooning, ( — Blow- 
hard and Burnhard having there first found opportunities 
of kingship and vizierat— ) we did not care stripping 
Princcssess and luckily got rid of the Amazon of ^n^ 
and we are not going to stand the tongue of such vixens' 
. as yon. [To the Maharaja.'] But surely you are not going 
to stop witli this iZdte? 

Blow.— >No. I would burn that cantankerous Court in effigy. 
1 chhor it, though I should’Ut say it, I who once decked 
its bench and floored old Munnoo like fun. 
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Burn. — Well do I remember the day, and better still the day yon 
administered your Criminal law on the Original Side of 
the Court. 

Blow. — A h 1 1 did my best then to sink it. 

Burn. — But why not complete the work ? 

Couch your lance and ‘at them,’ and strike /ear into their 
hearts. 

Blow. — Do you know what I have been thinking of late ? 

Burn. — Why to get me a Companionship to bo sure ! 

Blow. — O f course, but I have l»ccn also tliinking of publishing a 
code to be called the Listitutcs of Blowhard. Is that 
not a rich idea ? 

Burn. — Yes, very — and then wo will revel in Personal Govern- 
ment witli our new friends blowing our blast to the 
amazement of IMngal. Yes, wo may now hope to see 
the light of facts hidden in the shroud of niffhi I 

« • * • « 

(To he Continued.) 


ANACREONTIC. 

Composed on the occasion of a bathing festival. 

Cupid once a net did spread,— 

Spread a net of silken thread — 

"Where, in curls of sparkling sheen, 

■ Rolled her stream sweet Hippocronc. 

Nude the nymphs were battling there, 

In that stream so bright and clear;— 

Battling limbs of perfect snow, — 

Each a star ncw-tlropt below I 
Like some hind at bugle’s sound. 

Startled aU, they glance around ; 

And the net as Cupid drew, 

Broke in haste the old ones through ; 

But tlie lovliest of the throng, 

All were caught the meshes ’mong. 

Laughed the Boy in ivildcst glee ! 

Blushed the nymphs thus snared to be I 
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• — Lo ! like groups of nymphs they seem, 
Bathing now in Giuiga’s stream; 
Lotus-flowers they soom in bloom, 

Waked by Sol at flight of glooin ! 
Graceful forms with witching eyes, 
liaising flames and tender sighs ; 
ArcJied neek and glowing breasts, 

Wlioro Dan Cupid nestling rests ! 

Ah me I could I cast my net 
In yon stream with beauties set. 

That might tempt, — and not in vain, 

Jove to ’sumo the swan again ; 

Sure the draught as rich would prove, 

As of him the God of Love ! 


J. M. T. 


WHAT HE SHOULD HOT BE. 

To MinzA Sambra Ciiandba Mookkhoo Padhya, 
Head-kateii of Mookhobejis Mag’zin. 


Sub, 

I am a jeiiens. I dent c y I shdod hide mi litc andcr a 
boosliel. U sartenly dont, nor thcj Chota Huzoor ither, nor con 
the man in the moon von he haz a chans. 1 am a |)attriot to, 
and hens i adres nicself 2 u rahther than 2 eniu! bawdy ebt. 
Uf koarse i hav mi pryc<‘, and torn mi k<»te e.x often az I chuze, 
tem-kotizm and pattriottizm br'oing, az u no, konvurttibel tarms.'. 
Ees, i am proudo 2 sa, that i am a pattriot of tlio Sun-floucr 
tipe, and navir fale 2 warshcep the ryozing sun. U liapun jus 
noil 2 b in people's mowths ; 1 dont menn tha chu n az a sart 
of bramini bittle-but that tha tw^k of u and of ure mag, and 
hens i am injused to koart ure akquaintans. 

But most head-eaters hav ther hobbi.s vich tha ride az hard 
and fast az if it wer a run foi? deer lyfe.. U kant get aksess 2 
a sartin Daly unles u abeuze the nateovs, and then u r a jentle- 
man, a skpllar, an embawdyment uf al the kardeenal vurchooze. 
Tlmt iz, thi« grateR raskell u r, the moar u r pated and ibndeld* 
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bi tho Daly in queschnn. Then ther iz iOie leading jnrnoll, — a 
weritible gulf-strim floii^ donnvords in an ezy, and apvords in 
a wawm — ymyrm knrreht. 2 b akseptibnl 2 it, n mns flote 
allong vith the strim — saile up an downe az it runns. Farsenal 
Guyment iz the Fattriot’s hobb^. An ofFeesbcating .sab doppn- 
teo aseestant Cbokcedar in some remoate wilage bel» bimsBlf to a 
mbnkin or plantin from a vedo’s orcburd, and donn kums St. 
Fall on tbe Inklaoo ukkupant of Bellweedcor. And Blowbard, 
sur, iz nre bobbeo. I am sbtu^ u tbink of bim in eeting and 
drinking, in poojaitiff and mc^ainfff in tawking and smoking, 
in laifing and chaffing, n and Jie and the rdher. Yell, heres then, 
to the Mwaraja’8.helth in a bcog lotah of Addam’s ail. Ob! 
dilishus ! dibsbus I dibsbos I i wandur bou St. Fall wood like 
tho draffit ! 

I bav alroddy sed, i am a jcnotts. And so I am, ’pun mi 
onnor, and thats the best testcomonceal u kan bav. Thares no 
no*ing wat i mite not b. I mite b a sabbanng, if only i bad a 

S aro of les sliawp eers ; i mite b a Hajja, unly no ritch uukel 
ys and leeves a thandurring lausoot for meo; i mite b a 
litterbarce bead-eater, only mi onrlce allowans of poppy and 
mandagoora baz not runn ap yato to 500 granes ; i mite b an 
bawther, borator, poate, istooian, bantikwaree, but that tbe muzes 
haveeng giyin tliair al 2 Bunkum, bay nuthing lepht for moe. 
The pbulisb minck-oess ! They ranted to giv mee only tho vary- 
ost jUozzinanty of a bait, ^avind, brokenvindod .Figgassis. Aront ! 
bye to ure Bharooa, fiddling Apolo I 

But bold I Thares 1 thing i mite not, wood not, kood not, 
shoodnotb. Koodugessit? A mawk fillanthrupist, purbaps 
u vil sa. Ab no I A Darvinian man ? Cylens, u seempletim I 
Vy, i kood narur b a jiij and Jagganath, Gumer and Urche- 
beeshup al roled into 1. 

Bofor i konklood, let me ask u a quesebun. Hoo iz Mookkboo 
Fadhya and Hoo iz Mookborjeo, vicb iz the justis and rich tbe 
thif? 

Transleetnrashin.indidI Emetet mi othograpbee, and dont 
b nonsensikal. 


tires az i chuz 2 b, 
Shaukabb Jaulpwan. 
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TIIE LAST DAY. 

J DREAMT a dream of wond’rous phantasy, 

Such as asleep or waking ne’er before 
So stirred my Heart’s pulsations, or transfixed 
My mind spell-bound to what I saw and heard. 

Oh ! that I had the mighty of song 5 

Like him, the bud divine, on whom the Nine 
Their choicest blessings showered — sweet Vydsya, — 
Who waked of yore the many-sounding harp, 

Jn bursts of grandest- and sublimest strains : 

Then might I hope to sing in numbers fit IQ 

The lofty theme my humble Muse inspires ! 

Methought the last — ^thc awful day came on, 

Big with the fate of man and countless worlds ; — 

The day on which the self-styled lord of earth. 

But a mere worm in being’s endless scale — 15 

So oft oblivious of his trial-hour — 

Was to see him doomed to perdition vile. 

Or raised in glory to th’ Elysian fields. 

There, with the seraph-choir, to hymn in joy 
Ecstatic praises of the King of heaven. 

Mev BKonss, No. XI., Caiaoiia. 
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I stood on th’ edge of dread Eternity, 

All motionless and in amazement lost, ^ 

And power of utterance locked as in a trance, 

Where the mind wakes and but the body sleeps. 

The panorama vast of varied worlds 25 

Lay like an ample page before mine eyes, 

All deeply stirred, as if they knew and felt 
It was Creation’s dissolution day. 

Terror like some huge bird with sable mngs 
Outspread, now brooded o’er the face of things ; 30 

A lurid hue, — nor light nor darkness — ^veiled 
The scene, as ’twere the shroud of threat’ning doom 
The sun himself, the moon, arid pendant orbs — 

Those sparkling gems which deck high heaven’s brow, 
Appeared aU shorn of their effiilgence bright ; 35 

And the mr did sing a dismal dirge of woe. 

Nor od’rous smells nor sounds melodious bore : 

For flowers exhaled no fragrance to the breeze. 

Arid sylvan warblers poured no music sweet. 

Was Chaos come again ? Not yet ! And yet 40 

The elements, — earth, water, fire, air, sky. 

Looked as they were about to be resolved 
Into confusion primal — ^mingled all 
In formless, undistinguished mass, as when. 

Ere Order fair out of Disorder sprung, 45 

The God-head floated o’er the waters vast 
In his Small fragile bark of banyan leaf. 

When hark ! the trumpet’s dread and furious blast, 
Piercing all space with deaf ning clangour shrill, 

Demands in voice of thunder loud — “Give up 
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The. 'Last pay . ‘ • 

The dead ! Ye graves ! Ye elements ! that hold 
Matter which oiice was life — give np the dead !” 

Again — ^again is heard that mighty blast, 

Till earth and sky a deepening echo fills. 

— And lo ! a form in mid-air now appears, 55 

Bright with the radiance of ten thousand suns 
Shedding confluent streams of dazzling light. 

’Tis the eternal Judge ! And all to Him — 

All sentient things and rational, to Him, 

Must render compt of life’s short stewardship. 60 

High near the throne of awful Justice sate 
The stern llecording Angel — Book in hand. 

And flaming sword, while hosts of cherubs bright 

In arms celestial stood to execute 

Decrees judicial of heaven’s Sovereign Lord.* 65 

Nature beheld the ’J’ribunal Divine 

Aghast, her heart all quiv’ring with affright ; 

The earth and sky to their foundations shook ; 

Old Ocean sank into his inmost caves ; 

And Time stood still — ^no sands his hour-glass poured. 70 
Louder and louder still the trumpet sounds : — 

“ Give up the dead ! Ye graves, give up the dead !” 
Obedient to the call, the sepulchres 
Disgorge their cold contents, but oh how changed ! 
Though now revivified, still — still how changed 75 
From what in flesh they were, when they did walk 
The earth, and dwell in tenements of clay ! 

The prison-house and discipline of Death 
Are truly, sternly cliast’ning ! Flincy drops 
Her colored gla*ss, and man beholds himself 
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In all his naked imbecility. 

Innumerable as the ocean sands, 

Spirits of men resuscitated now, 

But mute with fear, appeared in sight. 

They come, they come, like armies vast of ants, 85 
Or like unceasing bUlows of the sea, 

Wave after wave in endless following ! 

Patricians and plebeians, rich and poor, 

Pruices and peasants, rulers and the ruled. 

Tyrants and slaves, philosophers and fools, 90 

Commingled all in one. promiscuous throng, 

Flock to the awful verge of space abysmal. 

0 Death ! thou art indeed a leveller ! 

Thou strippest monarchs of their jewelled crowns. 

Their purple robes, and golden rods of sway ; 95 

Kobbest the bloom from Beauty’s blushing cheeks, 

And the soft lustre from her witching eyes ; 

’Tis thou reducest mighty, splendid earth. 

Alike with what is deemed ignoble clay. 

Into vile, paltry food for crawling worms ! 100 

Alas ! that thy stem lessons should be lost 
On man, though taught with on iron tongue ! 

— Yonder they come, the spirits of the dead, 

Nor rank nor precedence at all observing. — 

0 Pride ! where now thy scorn, thy haughty mien ? 105 
Thou who in life didst spurn the lowly ones 
Of earth — ^the eons of Toil and Poverty ? 

0 Wealth ! could not thy hoards save thee from &te— > 
Thy ill-gott’n hoards all stained with human gore,~ 

The wages ^e of.8m and bloody crime, * 110 
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For which thou soldst thy soul to him the Prince 
Of darkness— lost, beyond redemption lost ? 

0 Tyranny ! where now thy rod of sway, — 

That iron heel which, drunk with pow’r, upon 
The necks of thy weak brethren thou didst set ? 115 

Vile caitiff, tremble for thy cursed soul ! 

The charnels now have cast up all the dead, 

And rc-awakened clay awaits its doom. 

Say, heavenly Muse ! of that vast throng who stood ? 

Who fell ? who stood firm as a rock, or who 120 

Fell like some ancient column, hoar with age. 

From its own rottenness ? Alas ! how few 
Were there who boldly could their Maker face ; 

To whom His will a guiding star had been ! 

In accents soft that breathed sweet music’s soul, . 125 
First the Recording Angel bade the good 
And true, — ^the lights of sanctity on earth — 

Advance fix)m ’mong the host now waked from sleep 
Of death. Forth issued they, a glorious band. 

In holiness and light devotional 130 

Enrobed ; they moved like Hesper beaming mild ; 

Their eyes were upward turned ; their looks threw back, 
As in a mirror clear, a tranquil soul. 

Oh ! tranquil as the ocean’s breast when not 
A breeze the waters slirs, a gentle swell 135 

Alone expressing Gratitude’s sweet throb. 

Theirs were the kindly charities of life, 

Renevolence and Mercy, Sympathy 
And Love, that with a universal heart, . 
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The wide — wide Avorld iii loving folds embrace, 140 
Unmindful of the Geography that sets 
’Twixt man and man unhloy banders wide ; — 

Not that false, hollow, cruel Love which mocks 

With idle words, while deeds the iron soul 

Betray, but Love true — ^true as his who bled 145 

Upon the crucifix for fallen man ! 

Theirs was Humility, not such as veils 
The outward fonn in mask of lowliness, 

While rages fierce the flame of pride witliin, 

But such as inly felt, external flows 150 

In rippling streams of sweet humanity. 

Justice was theirs, that in ev’n balance held 
Self and the world, and gave to all their due. 

And no distinction made ’tween man and man. 

Beligiou was theirs, not mere lip-professed, 155 

But heart-cherished, and proved by righteous lives 
And works, where Love of God and Love of man — 

The dual Love without which cither’s vain — 

Commingled shone in happy union blest. 

And oh ! when earthly pow’r was theirs, ’twas not 160 
The meteor’s blaze at night all ominous 
Of coming evil, or the lightning flash 
Whose dazzling glare preludes the fearful bolt ; — 

No, ’twas the solar ray which blessed the world 
With light and life and hope derived from Heav’u. 165 

The saintly host in kneeling posture lay, 

With clasped hands, and in devotion rapt. 

A halo now each holy brow invests. 

Brighter than brightest tiara of kings. 
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As He, th’ Eternal Perfect Judge decrees 170 

Translation of the blest to boVrs of bliss ! 

Rejoice, Salvation’s heirs ! your trial’s o’er ; 

Receive the well-earned guerdon of your faith ! 

One by one forth they stepped with noiseless feet, 

That scarcely seemed to touch the solid earth,*— 175 
Forth they stepped, to receive from lips Divine 
The golden sentence which promoted tliem 
To throned seats among the pow’rs of heaven. 

— See ! yonder now appears a form — a face 

Familiar once, which I discern as that 180 

Of him who rose, amidst surrounding gloom, 

The star of hope to a despairing land ; 

The Patriot bold who dared, in troublous times. 

When his loved country faint and bleeding lay — 

Alas, poor country, faint and bleeding still ! — 185 

To lift for her a fearless champion’s voice 
In brave, brave words which told where’er they fell ! 
Though fortune smiled not on his humble birth, 

His lines though cast in rough and rugged ways,, 

He nobly fought his way like yeoman bold 190 

To a high place in his fond country’s heart ; — 

Unchecked by penury, or frowns of power. 

Or taunts of titled fools, — ^those finikin 
Fops that like summer insects buzz and buzz 
Their vain importance in time’s golden hour, 195. 

But vanish fast before the darkening sky. 

Alas ! the times do sadly need his aid. 

Power leagued mth an unholy press attempts 
To crush improvement in the bud, and germs 
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Of progress sown by kindly, fostering bonds. 200 

Oh ! for his polished wit and burning words 
To grave the truth on hearts of erring men, 

Who, fired by vanity, would build their name 
On ruins of a people’s happiness ! 

— ^Next see he comes, with smiling looks benign, 205 
The grand old man, — ^the glory of his kind, 

Who wived philanthrophy, fair maid divine, 

And heart and soul and wealth devoted all 
To his poor brethren in anulien land. 

He re-iUumed the lamp of knowledge bright, 210 

Where long her light had been but nearly quenched, 

And gave a nation renovated life. 

And won the crown to highest virtue due. 

Methinks I see a troop of merry boys 

Gathered round him, the centre of their sports ; — 215 

And while the fun goes round, loud ringing peals 

Of jovial laughter mark each sprightly prank 

That youthful fancy, when on mischief bent. 

Contrives, to speed the hours of life’s sweet sp^g. 

And he the while views them with glistening eyes, 220 
Or joins in all their sports, or fi’isks and gambols 
In very luxury of pure delight ; 

Or now and then, as they fidi out, decides 
Their little quarrels, and harmony restores. 

Blest spirit ! hallowed be thy name, and cherished 225 
In kind remembrance to the verge of time ! 

— ^And next appears one, who, amidst a world 
Of hireling scribes, his tongue and pen and heaH 
And briun employed — ^idspired by love 
Of truth imd love of kind'— in. sacred cause 
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Of justice for a people smitten sore. 

Mindless of obloquy, and of the gibes 
Of shameless witlings, whose bfl.g7aa incite 
The hearts of tyrants to deeds black as hell. 

He ranged on side of truth — a dauntless knight, 235 

And hurled his lance at despots and their tools : — 

His work, not showy though, accepted still 
Of Heav’n, because of the earnest heart and soul 
It breathed in grateful odours to the skies ! 

— See ! See ! a saintly form now greets the sight ; 240 

See him advance with gentle steps and soft. 

All glorious with heav’n's holy, blessed light. 

And breathing peace and good will unto men. 

Though placed on fortune’s summit high, nor pride 
Nor ostentation his demeanour marked, 245 

Nor lust of power stained his spotless soul; 

But still he lived a pure, unsullied life, 

As pure as his,^creation’s earliest heir. 

What time the father of mankind in Eden 

Dwelt happy in his wedded love, and love 250 

Of Heaven, ere the Fiend in serpent’s guise 

Lured him on with temptation’s pleasing bait. 

With weU'poised mind and passions held in check. 

He nobly worked at Learning’s precious mine. 

And to the world he gave the key that opes 255 

The treasures locked in Sanscrit speech divine. 

Oh ! where^ — ^where shall ye find his peer below ? 

Death ! render back the glorious dead, to grace 
Once more the world with his example bright ! 

— ^And now I see a noble figure, c&st 
In highest beauty’s mould, , whose lofty brow 
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Bespeaks possession of a lofty soul. 

He looks the image of sweet Clemency, 

And as he moves, lo ! Peace attends his steps ! 

’Twas he did stem the tide of vengeance dire, 26i> 
When men hurled Reason from her tott’nng throne, 

And thirsted tiger-like for human gore ; 

He curbed their passions wild, and firmly checked 
The blood-hounds of crime in their mad career ; 

And saved a classic land from countless woes, 270 

And fair humanity from lasting shame. 

’Twas he upheld the majesty of law 

In dark, dark days, when Virtue quaked with fear, 

And Innocence would, but for him, have bled 

On the altar of unholy Retribution : — 275 

He brought down Mercy from her heav’nly bower. 

And Justice’s sword attempered with her dew ! 

Bright Spirit ! would that thy example were 
More followed ’mongst the rulers of the earth ! 

For when high trust and pow’r were thine, the good 280 
Of nations formed thy only aim and care — 

The beac’n that warned thee off the rocks and shoals 
Of that unhallowed policy, which turns 
A cold deaf ear to poor millions* voice ! 

Them the Almighty pleased beheld, while ihus 285. 
A voice firom Throne of Splendour them addressed < 

“ Servants of God ! Your duty done and trust 
Right nobly filled, ascend to heaven, and be 
For ever ranked amongst Celestial Powers !” 

On angels’ radiant wings I saw them borne 290 

Aloft, amidst jthe . songs, of morning stars 
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And jubilee divine, to realms of light I 

The Angel next his Calendar produced 
Of rank offences ’gainst the King of Kings. 

Endless the scroll, and black with tainted names, 295 
From the first murd’rer to the last, who drove 
The shining steel into his brother’s heart. 

The catalogue of dark iniquity 
Enrolled the varied grades of guilt, arraigned 
At length before the Tribunal Supreme. 300 

From false Ambition’s slave to Frailty’s child, 

From the big spoiler to the petty thief, 

All — all the violators of divine 

And moral law in that black list were borne. 

There stood they on Eternity’s dread brink, 305 

Bending beneath the load of conscious sin ; — 

Despair in their pale looks, their limbs all shaking 
With fnght, like aspen leaves before the gale. 

And now as Awful Justice cast his eyes 

On the unholy record, presently 310 

There shot forth dazzling flames of wrath divine ; 

And aghast with fear, as lightning«struck, 

The craven ranks of crime fell prostrate down. 

And wept hot, scalding tears of deep remorse. 

ITmkterable anguish rent their souls, 315 

And loud th^ yelled for mercy unto Heav’n. 

For mer(^ ! vain unprofitable suit ! 

Ye t3rrants, who, in your mad hour of might, 

On^ earth a heavy ^d relentless laid. 

Trampling your fellowmen as soulless worms ; * . 320 
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Sue ye for mercy, that shewed it to none ? 

Ye law-makers, who framed unequal laws 
Or crude and irritating from mere love 
Of change, or from ambition of a name. 

Or at the beck of Pow’r, or Faction’s call ; 325 

And legislation made an engine dread 

Of gross oppression and a fruitful source 
Of misery to the voiceless, helpless poor. 

Ye judges, who dealt one law to the weak. 

Another to the strong ; and stained the ermine 330 
Of Justice with corruption’s darkest hue ; 

Or turned her balance into ill-poised scales, 

Where private feelings, and seductive tales 
Of interest outweighed the righteous cause. 

Ye proud, who walked the earth like little gods, . 335 
Great in your own conceit for wealth and rank 
Inherited, or won by scurvy means ; , 

Who witnessed human woe with tearless eyes, 

Nor fed your brethren when they starved, nor clothed 
The naked shiv’ring in the wintry blast ; 340 

And spumed, 0 shame ! all honest sons of Toil, — 

Less fortunate indeed, hut nobler &r 
Than ye, because more rich in all the heart’s 
Affections and the virtues dear to God. 

Ye hypocrites dad in religion’s garb, — 345 

Who ministered in steepled church or mosque, 

Tabernacle or temple fair — ^with God 
In your lips, Satan in your souls — ^who, leagued 
With tyrants, oft upheld the tyrants’ cause. 

Though hostile to the dearest rights of man ; 

And who set man .on man for ss^e 
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Of faith to do the devil’s work on earth. 

Ye hireling scribes, of spite and malice full 
And all uncharitableness, whbse pens, 

Steeped in venality most loathsome — ^foul, 355 

]ji sland’rons falsities against your neighbours 
Dealt, or fomented tribal hatred curst, 

Or discord dire, where harmony should rule ; 

Who, to your base afid hireling instincts true — 

Oblivious of the brotherhood of man, — 360 

In praise of despots loud hosannahs sung. 

Nor raised a single cry for suffring men. — 

Seize, Horror, seize on these, thy lawful prey 
With iron grip and horrid, horrid looks. 

Nor free thy hold till their vile souls are seized 365 
By hell’s more frightful brood of Horrors dread! 

Amongst that miscreant crew, methought I saw 
A ghastly figure old, whose night eternal 
Had not too soon begun in sightless orbs, 

Which well bespoke anticipated doom. 370 

Why cower thee thus — ^thus with dastard fear ? 

Why tremble those limbs reeking still with crime ? 

Where that unblushing front and haughty mien, 
Transgressor bold, feared of thy brethren poor ? 

Why shrinks that soul black with iniquity, 375 

And lust of gold which, like the drunkard’s craving 
Insatiate, only made thee long for more ? 

What ’vaU those hoards whichformed thy cherished end,~ 
Those acres wide thou deem’dst thy highest heaven ? 
Hark ! curses loud and deep resTound in air I 380 

Hark ! widows’ doleful wails and orphans’ cries 
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For e’en their little all by force despoiled, — 

Now rise before the Judgment seat in proof 
Most damning ’gainst thy deeply guilty soul ! 

Next I saw, towering above the rest, 385 

A lean, lank form supreme in guilt and woe. 

Fast burning tears had cut long channels deep 
In his pale shrunken &ce ; he smote his breast ; 

He rent his hair ; and madly raved and howled. 

As some small beauteous bird, whose nest has been 390 
Of callow warblers by a serpent robbed, 

Hovers in circling flight the reptile o’er, 

Darting quickly down every now and then 
With quiv’ring bill to strike the venomous foe ; 

So hovered o’er his head, a female fair, 395 

The Glenius of the land he had misruled ; 

So down she darted quick to strike the wretch, 

With a wand made of countless scorpions’ stings. 

To them offended Justice thus addressed 
In tones that pealed like thunder rolling loud ; 400 

Ye recreant souls, who made a god of self, 

And your unholy passions rule of life ; 

Who were a scourge, a pestilence to men 
Whose tears ne’er moved your stubborn, iron hearts 
Into one act of mercy or of love ; 405 

G;o, restless souls, where rest ye ne’er can find, 

In.the dark pit’s unfathomable deep! 

Celestial guards ! them hurl precipitous 
Down^— down into the fiery gulf of hell, ♦ 

’Mongst hideow inghts and dismAl sounds of woej. 410 
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Rncked — tortured— 4eep — deep in perdition sunk, 

There in despair to mourn your cursed fate !” 

• • • * * 

I woke, and lo ! the phantoms of the brain 
An vanished fast like morning mists before 
The new-ris’n sun ; but stiU the throbbing heart, 415 
And aching brow,^like ocean’s swell, when storms 
Are o’er, bespoke the agitation wild 
Of feelings highly stirred by my strange dream. 

Oh ! that the warning and the lesson stem 

Which in imperfect strains, my lay conveys, 420 

Were deeply graven on minds of men 

Too apt alas ! to drown all serious thought 

Of life and death and interests eternal 

In dark forgetfulness’ lethean stream ! 

Oh ! that hence Power may leam to exercise 425 

Its sacred ofEce for the weal of those 
By Providence entrusted to its charge ; 

And Wealth and Wit might know their duty lies 
In the direction of sweet charity ! 

If but my humble lay one soul reclaimed 430 

From error’s ways, or feed one wav’ring heart 
To love of virtue, I might rest content, 

Happy to think 1 have not sung in vain. 


RAMSHAIOfA. 



LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATHISITY.* 


rpHE avowed object of this work is nothing less than 

to shew the unsoundness of the whole of Mill's teaching 
on Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. *An undertaking, 
about the success of which there may well be room for 
the widest variety of opinions, but which will certainly 
commend itself to the anxious and attentive consideration 
of all those who have imbibed the true spirit of Mill’s 
own impassioned pleading in behalf of free and equal 
discussion. A great name — and John Stuart Mill is the 
greatest in recent British Philosophy — ^may be a 
presumption in favour of the doctrines with which it is 
assodated ; but the saying of Cicero should never be 
forgotten, that there is no error in philosophy in support 
of which some great name or other may not be dted. 
Indeed, assuming a doctrine to be true in all respects, 
the grounds of reason on which it rests are apt to be 
overlooked unless the pressure of controversy compels 
attention to them. Tms is espedallv true of doctrines 
like those of Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, with or 
against which the feelings are, commonly so powerfully 
enlisted. No rational advocate of the creed of Liberty, 
Equality and Fratemily will deny that, in the minds of the 
majority of its adherents, it exists rather as a mass of 
sentiment than as a body of reasoned truths. The 
enlightened friends of that creed have, therefore, as much 
reason as its worst enemies to be thankful to Mr. Stephen 
for lus vigorous and unsparing onslaught upon it, — ^the 
more so, as, with an instinct for high combat, he has 
selected for his adversary its calmest and most philo- 
sophical exponent. 

* .Liberty, Equality, Fratmity, Bj Jaaiei FltaJamee Stej^ien, Q. d. Saiitlk, 
Elder and Co., London, 1873.’ 
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I.— LlBEETir. 

Mr. Stephen examines, in the first place and at great 
length, Mill’s Essay on Liberty. He be^^ns by giving an 
abridgment of the introductory chapter, which may be 
taken to be perfectly fair so far as it goes. But it does 
not go fiir enough if we consider the very first objection 
by which it is foUowed. This is Mr. Stepnen’s summary 
of the introductory chapter of the Essay : — 

Civil or social liberty .as distin^shed from *the so-called 
liberty of the will’ is its subject. expression, Mr. Mill tells 
us, 'meant originally protectimi against the tyranny of politicid 
mlers. Iheir power was recognised as a necessary evil, and its 
limitation either by privilege or by constitutional checks was what 
was meant by liberty. People came in time to regard their mlers 
rather as their own agents and the depositaries of meir own power 
ibati as antagonistic powers to be kept in check, and it did not 
occur to them that their own power exercised through their own 
agents might be just as oppressive as the power of thdr mlers 
confined within closer or wider limits. By degrees, however, 
experience showed that the whole might, and was by no means 
disinclined to, tyrannize over the part, and hence came the phrase, 
‘ tyranny of the majority.’ This tyranny of the majority has 
its root in Hhe feeling in each person’s mind that every body 
aliii.ll be required to act a^ he and those with whom he sympathises 
would like them to act.’..«......He then enunciates his own view 

in the following passage ; — ^ The object of this essay is to assert 
one very simple principle, as entitled to govern absolutely the 
dealings of society with the individual in the way of compulsion 
or control, whether the means used be physical force in the form 
of legal penalties, or the moral coercion of public opinion. 
That, principle is that the sole end for which mankind are warranted 
individnally or collectively in interfering with the liberty of action 
of any of their number is selfi-protection ; that the only purpose 
for which power can be rightfcdly exerdsod over any memW of a 
dvilized community against his will is to prevent harm to others.’ 

,.He condudes by specifying the ‘appropriate region of 

human liberty.’ It comprises, first, the inward domain of con- 

wiirt fiBtwwa, dewftuding liberty of thought and ieeling; the 

liberty of expressing and publishing opinions is practically 

iTumparablft from it. Secondtjr, the prindplo requires liberty... of 
framing our plitn of life to suit our own character,. ....^Thirdly, 
from- ms' liherty of each individual follows the liberty within the 
same limits of cmnbination among individuals.’ 

3 
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And this is his first ground of complaint against 
Mill:— 

This, I think, is the substance of the doctrine of the 
introductoi^ chapter. It is the whole doctrine of the essay, and 
it is remarkable that, having thus fuUy and careiuUy enunciated 
his doctrine, Mr. MiU never attempts to prove it, as a whole. Proba- 
bly the second, third, and fourth chapters are intended as 8q>arate 

proofs of distinct parts of it There is hardly anprthing in 

the whole essay which can properly be called proof as distuiguiuied 
from enunciation or assertion of the general principles quoted. 
I think, hoover, that it will not be difficult to show that the 
principle stands in much need of proof. 

Accordingly Mr. Stephen gives us a set proof of the 
proposition that Mill’s doctrine of Civil or Social liberty 
does call for proof. From all which one would natur- 
ally suppose that Mill asks his readers to take his doctrine 
for granted. Whether Mill has sucueded in establishing 
his doctrine by appropriate reasoning is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. The question here raised by Mr. Stephen 
is, whether Mill shows himself properly alive to the 
necessity of proving, and attempts to prove^ the proposi- 
tions enunciated in the introductory chapter. The 
concluding paragraph of this chapter, which Mr. Stephen 
very unaccountably passes over, completely disposes of 
that question. 

It will be convenient for the argument, if, instead of at once 
entering upon the general thesis, we confine ourselves in the first 

'to a tingle branch of it, on which the prindple here stated 
if not fully, yet to a certain point, recognized by the current 
opinions. !Diu one branch is the Liberty of thought : from which 
it is impossible to separate the cognate liberty of speaking and 
wnting. Although these liberties^ to some considerable amounts, 
form part of the political morality of all countries which profess 
religious toleration and firee institutions, the grounds, both phi- 
loBopbical and practical, on which they rest, are perhaps not so 
fiunfiiar to the general mind, nor so thoroughly appreciated by 
many even of the leaders of opinion, as might have b^ ezpec^ 
Those grounds, when rightly understoM, are of much wider 
appfication than to only one division of the subject, and a thorough 
oontideration of this part of the question will m found the best 
introdui^on to the remainder. Those to whom nothing which 
1 am about to say will be new, may therefore, I hope, excuse me. 
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if on a subject which for now three centuries has been so often 
discussed, I venture on one discussion more. 

The second, third, and fourth chapters are, in fact, 
express attempts to prove the thesis proposed in ^e first. 
In truth, it would be difficult to conceive a more super- 
fluous task than Mr. Stephen’s own elaborate confutation 
of Mill’s doctrine of Liberty, if its only claim to accep- 
tance were the simple diasit of Mill. 

Mr. Stephen next objects to Mill’s theory of 
Liberty, that it is subversive of religion and morality. 
It is impossible to justify this undisguised attempt to pre- 
judice the public against that theory. The search after 
truth is sure to prove a mockery, when tl^e inquirer is 
paralyzed at the outset with the fear that the road to truth 
is also the road to heresy. There is not a more effectual 
means of preventing your opponent from obtaining an 
impartial hearing for his opinions, than to be^ by repre- 
senting those opinions as inimical to religion and morality. 
But it is not true that Mill's theory of Liberty is subversive 
of religion and morality. Religion, according to Mr. 
Stephen, is a system, the essence of which is the fear of 
hell. He lays down the fundamental condition of religion 
to be ‘a being intolerant of evil in the highest degree, and 
inexorably determined to punish it wherever it exists, ex- 
cept upon certain terms.' He does not indeed in thia 
place pledge himself to the truth of this view, but he 
very properly objects to any body assuming it without 
proof to be wrong. He goes on to say : — 

I do not say that this doctrine is trne, but I do say that no 
one is entitled to assume it without proof to be essentially immor- 
al and mischievous. Mr. MiU does not draw this inference, but 
1 think bis theory involves ii^ for I know not what can be a 
neater inirinffement of his theory of liberly, a more complete and 
formal contradiction to it, than ffie doctrine that there is a Court 
and a Judge in which, and before whom, every man must give an 
account of every work done in the body, whether self-regarding 
or not. According to Mr. MiU’s theory, it ought to be a good 
plea in the day of judgment to say ‘ Lpleased myself and hurt no 
tK)dy else?’ miether ^re will be a day of judgment is not tho 
question, but Upon his principles the conception of a day of judg- 
is fandamqntally immo ral. A God who punished any one 
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at all, except for the purpose of protecting others, would, npon 
^ prindples, be a tyrant trampling on liberty. 

It would be very natural, but it would be hardly fair, 
to retort by asking whether, according to Mr Steph^, 
it would be a valid plea in the day of judgment to say, 
pleased myself and made every body else conform to 
my ways of feeling, thinking and acting.’ The true 
answer to Mr. Stephen’s argument is, however, so obvi- 
ous that it is perfectly surprising that he should over- 
look it. Mill’s theory is, in terms, one of civil or 
socud liberty. It condenms all interference by society 
with the self-regarding concerns of individuals, unless 
for plain purposes of self-protection. It does not aspire 
to regulate the relations of man with his Maker. 
Indeed, the very reasons so forciUy urged by Mill 
against social interference indirectly afford a complete 
justification of Divine interference. Whenever society 
seeks to control private judgment and the purely person- 
al affairs of individuals, its action is calculated to be mis- 
chievous, because men are not infallible and, secondly, 
because they are decidedly worse judges of what is goM 
for individuals than the individuals wemselves. '!&ese 
objections are manifestly inappUcablo to the action of an 
infallible Being desirous of promoting the real happiness 
of his creatures. Whether such a Being is justined in 
delaying to interfere till the e^ is done and over is 
another — and a tremendous — question, but it does not 
touch Mill’s Theory at all 

Mr. Stephen then labours to shew that all existing 
codes of morality are essentially coercive, and embrace 
the whole of human fife, as if the express object of the 
Essay on Liberty were not to rescue firom the existing 
social coercion the of private thought and purely 

self-regarding action. Whether this object is good or bad 
is a afferent question. But before this object is shewn 
to be bad, it is simply begging the question to say that 
sodal coercion is, and always has been, directed against 
the subjects which Mill’ would exempt firom its operation. 
Mr. Stephen’s appeal to European Histoiy is, therefore, 
utterly irrelevant, as the Essay on Liberty is, iiione sense, 
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a protest against European History. Is the protest a 
wise or foolish one ? That is the one important issue in 
the whole controversy. Mr. Stephen fully deals with 
every branch of this issue in the second and fourth chap’ 
ters of his work ; but before proceeding to review those 
chapters, it would be convenient to dispose of one re- 
maining objection to Mill’s theory which Mr. Stephen 
urges in his first chapter. He presses hard against Mill 
the admission with which his theory is qualified, that it is 
only applicable to people who have become capable of 
being guided to their good by firee and equal discussion. 
He dissents entirely fi'om Mill’s assertion that the adults 
of all nations with whom ‘ we need here concern our- 
selves’ fall within this class. He tests the correctness of 
this assertion by reference to two points. He asks, in 
the first place, how many peddle are capable of profiting 
by discussion ? How many people, for instance, appre- 
ciate the fundamental principles of political economy or 
jurisprudence ? The few who do, it is submitted, would 
not have done so, were it not for free and equal discus- 
sion. If it were not for Austin’s celebrated Lectures on 
Jurisprudence and his characteristic invitation to the 
members of his class to ply him with objections, many 
other people than such a qualified jurist as Mr. Stephen 
would undoubtedly have still continued to entertain the 
haziest and most confused notions on many of the intri- 
cate topics of jurisprudence. And if it were not for 
the numerous and very able discussions on the province 
of political economy^ by writers like MUl, Buckle, De 
Quincy, Bailey, Caimes and others, political economy 
would have been still regarded by educated people as a 
harsh, degrading and sordid enquiry. Let the true prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence and political economy continue to 
be fireely discussed for fifty years more and it may be 
confidently anticipated that the popular misconceptions 
connected with those principles shall have all but wholly 
disappeared. 

The other, point which Mr. Stephen makes is, that 
there are many wicked people in the world whom no- 
thing but compulsion can improve. Why, if the fellows 
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should hurt decent people, you are quite welcome, on 
Mill’s theory, to coerce mem into good behaviour. But 
pray consider for a moment, before you take upon your- 
self to regulate for their own good their exclusively per- 
sonal matters, whether it is not odds that you will inter-, 
fere wrongly and in the wrong place. 

The second chapter of Mr. Stephen’s book is on the 
Liberty of Thought and Discussion. The whole argu- 
ments of Mill on this topic are summed up in the follow- 
ing passage quoted by Mr. Stephen. 

We have now recognized the necessity to the mental well- 
bang of mankind ^on which all their other well-being depends) 
of freedom of opinion and froedom of the expression of opinion 
on four distinct grounds. 

First, if any opinion is compelled to silence, that opinion 
may, for aught we can certainly ^ow, be true. To deny this is 
to assume our own infallibility. 

Secondly, though the silenced opinion be an error, it may, 
and very commonly does, contain a portion of truth ; and since 
the general or prevailing opinion is rarely or never the whole 
truth^ it is only by the collision of adverse opinions that the 
remainder of the truth has any chance of being supplied. 

Thirdly, if the received opinion be not only true, but the 
whole truth, unless it is suffered to be and actually is vigorously 
and earnestly ' contested, it will by most of those who receive it 
be held in the manner of a prejudice, with little comprdiensiou 
or feeling of its rational grounds. 

Fourthly, the meaning of the doctrine itself will be in danger 
of being lost or enfeebled and deprived of its vital effect on the 
character and conduct ; the dogma becoming a mere formal pro- 
fession inefficacious for good, but cumbering the ground, and 
preventing the growth of any real and heart-felt conviction from 
reason or personal experience. 

Mr. Stephen remarks upon Mill’s first argument, 
first, that it does not apply to propositions we believe on 
the evidence of our own senses, or an evidence which 
for all practical purposes is as strong as that of our own 
senses. Mr. Stephen does not, in so many words, give 
any example of a proposition which we believe on 
evidence as strong as the evidence of our own senses, 
unless, iudeed, the case put in the following passage, is 
to be taken for each a proposition. 
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A., asserts the opinion that B is a thief. B sues A for 
lihel. A justifies. The jury give a verdict for the plaintiff, vrith 
£1,000 damages. This is nearly equivalent to a law forbidding 
every one, under the penalty of a heavy fine, to express the 
pinion that in respect of the matters discussed B is a thief. 
Does this weaken the belief of the world at large in the opinion 
that in respect of those matters B is not a thief? 

A more unhappy illustration could hardy he devised. 
Without entering into a discussion as to the expediency 
or otherwise of a law which would forbid C, under the 
penalty of a heavy fine, to assert that B committed a 
particular theft, because A had been found guilty of 
libel for making the same assertion, it is obvious that no 
sensible person could have a ration^ assurance upon the 
matter unless he could be certain that the jurors were 
conscientious men and men well skilled in the difficult 
art of estimating the credibility of human testimony, 
and, what is stiU more important, that the dread of a 
heavy fine would not deter any person from giving 
publidly to such fresh evidence of the theft as might be 
forthcoming. 

As regards propositions which we believe on the evi- 
dence of our own senses, it may be conceded that we are 
ri^ht in the immense majority of cases, but it cannot be 
said that we enjoy an absolute immunity firom error. 
The gay lady of Helvetius who saw in the moon two 
lovers bending towards each other or her companion, the 
parson, who declared that the figures she saw were evi- 
dently the two steeples of a cathedral, would have certain- 
ly been guilty of laying claim to infallibility, if they had 
compelled a contrary opinion to silence. There is no 
need to dwell seriously on the notorious liability of the 
senses to error. Granted that this chance of error is excee- 
dii^ly small, say, as one to a million, but how can any- 
bo<fy have, not an instinctive, but a rational, assurance 
that a given instance is not the unfortunate millionth in- 
stance, if he forbids every body to eontradict him ? The 
absence of contradiction, by word or deed, though popu- 
lar good sense allows full liberty of contradiction in such 
matters, is one of the reasons why people so implicitly 
believe in the evidence of their own senses. Further, 
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ia all cases of practical importance where accura(^ is 
desirable, men of the world testify to the soundness of 
Mill’s argument by comparing their own with other 
people’s opinion. W^here no practical interest is immedi- 
ately at stake, though for scientific purposes accuracy is 
desirable, the utility of liberty of contradiction, as re- 
gards propositions believed in on the evidence of the 
senses, is strikingly shewn by the history of the physical 
sciences. “ A vague and loose mode of looking at facts 
very easily observable,” remarks Dr. Whewell, “ left men 
for a long time under the belief that a body ten times as 
heavy as another falls ten times as fast ; that objects 
immersed in water are always magnified, without regard 
to the form of the surfiice ; that the magnet exerts an 
irresistible force ; that crystal is always found associated 
with ice ; and the like. These and many others are 
examples how blind and careless man can be even in 
observation of the plainest and commonest appearances ; 
and they shew ns that the mere faculties of perception, 
although constantly exercised upon innumerable objects, 
may long fail in leading to any exact knowledge.” 

Again, the influence of pre-conceived opinions in 
distorting the judgments which people form on the evi- 
dence of their own senses is amply illustrated by various 
forms of superstition. The negroes, for example, firmly 
believe that their favourite amulet, the cord, changes 
Colour with every change in the health of the wearer. 
If, in Mill’s phrase, they should compel a contrary opinion 
to silence, they would assume their own in&llibm^ty. 

There is indeed, one class of propositions, namely, 
the truths of mathematics, in regard to which Mill him- 
self admits that his first, as well as other arguments for 
free discussion, does not hold good. “ The peculiarly of 
the evidence of these truths,” says he, “is, that alllhe 
argument is on one side. There are no objections and no 
answers to objectiems.” Mr. Stephen omits to notice this 
limitation of Mill’s Theory. 

Mr. Stephen remarks, in the second place, upon Mill’s 
first argument, that ‘‘ an opinion may be suppres&ed because 
it is time, or because it is doubtfiu whether it is true or 
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false, and because it is not considered desirable that it 
should be discussed,” thus giving the lie to lJuckle’s con- 
fident assertion tliat in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, no one would be so bold, — Buckle uses a harder 
epithet, — as to propose the suppression of a true opinion 
because of its truth. In such cases, adds Mr. Stephen, 
there is no assumijtion of infallibility. No, but there is a 
complete rcuunciaton of rationality. As observed by 
Buckle, “ we are all agreed tluit truth is good ; or, at all 
events, those who are not agreed must be treated as per- 
sons beyond the pale of reason, and on whose obtuse 
understandings it ivould be idle to waste an argument. 
He who says that truth is not always to be told, and that it is 
not fit for all minds, is simply a defender of falsehood ; 
and we should take no notice of him, inasmuch as the 
object of discussion being to destroy error, we cannot 
discuss with a man ivlio deliberately affirms that error 
should be spared.” (Miscellaneous and rosthumous Works, 
vol. I., p. 51.) 

Mr. Stephen observes upon Mill’s second argument 
for free discussion that “if people are prepared to 
take the chance of persecuting a proposition which may 
be wholly true as if it were wholly false, they will be 
prepared to treat it in the same manner though it is only 
partially true.” This objection lias been already suf- 
ficiently answered, or rather, the right, — it may be said, 
the duty, of declining to answer it has been sufficiently 
shewn by the preceding quotation from Buckle. 

As to the two remaining arguments of Mill, Mr. Stephen 
says that they are aiiplicable only to “ that small class of 
persons whose opinions depend principally upon the 
consciousness that they have reached them by intellectual 
processes correctly performed.” The benefits ^of free 
dis^bssion pointed out in those arguments are not, as a 
matter of fact, confined to tliis small class of persons ; all 
men, according to the measure of their intelligence, pro- 
fit, more -or less, by free discussion ; but however that 
may be, the existence of this small class of persons being 
admitted, and seeing that they constitute in every com- 
munity the leaders, at any rate, the' ultimate leaders of 
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opinion, every coininnnity is interested in eschewing 
persecution fiji* the sake of its mental well being. 

Mr. Stephen next addresses himself to an examina- 
tion of Mill’s doctrine of Individuality. He does not 
give a fair summary of Mill’s arguments on this topic, 
lie characterises Mill’s discussion of this topic as consist- 
ing “almost entirely of eulogies upon individuality.’^ 
For all that appears from Mr. Stephen’s quotations, one 
would think that on this subject his initial objection 
against Mill, namely, that the Essay on Liberty is full 
of assertion and devoid of proof, is perfectly well-found- 
ed. The following extracts from the third chapter of 
the Essay, though extracts from a continuous piece of 
reasoning are necessarily ill-adopted to exhibit its full 
force and purport, will, besides presenting Mill’s chief 
arguments on behalf of individuality as one of the ele- 
ments of well-being, serve to show the justice of Mr. 
Stephen’s criticism. 

As it is useful that whilo mankind are imperfect there 
should be diflerent opinions, so it is that there should be different 
experiments of living ; that free scope should be given to varieties 
of character, short of injury to others ; and tliat the woi'tli of dif- 
ferent mochas of life should bo proved practically, when any one 
thinks fit to try them. No body denies tliat (leople should be so 
taught and trained iu youth, as to know and benefit by the as- 
certained ivsnlts of human experience. But it is the privilege 
and proper condition of a human being, arrived at the matiunty of 
his iaculties, to use and interpret experience in his own wayi 
The traditions and customs of other people are, to a certain extent, 
evidence of what th3ir experience has taught tlmn ; presiunptive 
evidence, and ns such, have a claim to his deference : but, in the 
first place, their ex])erience may be too narrow j or they may not 
have interpreted it rightly. Secondly, their interpretation of 
experience may be correct, but unsuitable to him. Customs are 
made for customary circumstances, and customary charac^s ; 
and his circumstances, or his character may be unenstotrory. 
Thirdly, though the customs bo both good as customs, and suitable 
to him, yet to conform to custom, merely a» custom, does not 
educate or develop in hin\ any of the qualities which are the 

distinctive endowment of a human being He who lets the 

world, or his own portion of it, choose his plan of life for him, 
has no need of any other faculty than the ape-like one of imi^tion. 
He who chooses his plan lor lumself. employs all his facult|M.>»>> 
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Among the works of man, which human lilb is rightly ‘ employed 
in perfecting and beautifying, the first in importance surely is 
man himself Supposing it were possible to get bouses built, 
corn grown, battles fought, causes tried, and even churches erect- 
ed and prayers said, by machinery — by automatons in human 
form, — ^it would be a considerable loss to exchange for these aii- 
tomatons even the men and women who at jn'csciit inhabit the 
more civilixed pjirts of the world, and who assunxily arc but 
starved specimens of what human nature can and will priHluco 
......To a certain extent it is admitted, that our understanding 

should be our own ; but there is not die same willingness to admit 

that our desires and impulses should be our own likewise One 

whose desires and imjmlscs arc not his own, has no cliaraclcr, ni> 
more than a steam-engine has a character. If in ad«litioii to 
being his own, his impulses are strong, and are under the govern- 
ment of a strong will, ho has an energetic character. Whoever 
thinks that individuality of desires and impulsea should not be 
encouraged to unfold itself must maintain that society has n» 
need of strong natures — is not the hotter for containing many 
{jcrsons who have much character — and that a high g<meral 
average of energy is not desindde. In some early states of so- 
ciety, these forces might be, and were, too inncli ahead of the 
power w'hich society then possessed of disciplining and control- 
ling them But society has now fairly got the better of 

individuality ; and the danger which threatens human nature is 
not the exeoss, hut the deficiency, of personal impulses and pre- 
ferences 

Mr. Stephen sums up his objections to this theory 
of individnality in three, to use his own phrase ‘ unan- 
swerable’ propositions, borrowed from an article on social 
iMacadamisation in Fraser’s Magazine for August, 1872. 

‘ Unanswerable’ proposition No. i is, that “ the growth of 
liberty in the sense of democracy tends to <liininisli not 
to increase originality and individuality.” This ‘ unan- 
swerable’ proposition is a very curious illustration of 
the incapacity of even such a qualified thinker as Mr. 
Sti^hen to do justice to the case of an opponent, though 
it is simply and shortly answered by saying that Mill 
himself fully admits it. This is precisely one of those 
evils which Mill’s theory of Liberty is intended tacoimter- 
act. Further on in the Essay, Mill expressly notices 
the danger to which individuality is exposed from mis- 
guided democratic sentiments, tic refers to the statement 
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of fhouglitful travellers that, in the United States of 
America, opulent men are deterred by the envy of the 
masses, which operates as a “ tolerably effectual sumpt- 
uary law” from adopting a higher style of living than is 
witliin the reach of the masses. He even points out that 
we have only to supiK)se socialist opinions to be super- 
added to this democratic feeling, and the majority may 
come to regard the possession of more than a limited 
amount of property as infamous. 

The second objection, to take Mr. Stephen’s own 
form of it, is, “ that habitual exertion is the greatest of all 
invogorators of character, and restraint and coercion in 
one fonn or another is the great stimulus to exertion.” 
This is undoubtedly true up to certain points of intensity 
and time ; but the raiscliief is, that, in its dealings with 
the individual, society is apt to go beyond those points 
either from want of knowledge or from love of power or 
from mere hatred of innovation. 11 ndcr continued restraint, 
human nature adapts itself to the situation ; and desires 
and impulses, if they meet with more than a limited 
amount of resistance, sire liable to be extinguished. 
Doubtless if society should employ coercion moderately 
and wisely, accorditig to the necessities of each particular 
case, social coercion may operate as a stimulus to exer- 
tion and so produce energy of character without going 
so far as to suppress any legitimate form of individual 
development. But this supposes society to be endowed, 
with such a degree of moderation, liberality, and wisdom 
and such an accurate and scientific knowledge of the 
moral and emotional condition and needs of the mdividual, 
as society has never and nowhere displayed, nor, taking the 
most sanguine view of the matter, may be expected to 
display at any future time with which we need now 
concern ourselves. Mr. Stephen accuses Mill of takihg 
too favourable a view of human nature. Rightly con- 
sidered, it is he and not Mill who does so. It may be 
said — and Mr. Stephen . does say — that because social 
coercion is liable to abuse^ it does not follow that sociely 
should always and under all circumstances abstain from 
coercion. But a principle of human conduct winch, is 
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constantly liable to be wrongly applied is in itself a wrong 
principle. 

And here it will be convenient to examine the 
canon of coercion which Mr. Stephen, proposes in opposi' 
tion to Mill. He says that coercion is good, if the object 
aimed at is good, if the coercion employed is effective, 
and if the good secured by coercion exceeds the evil 
produced by it. This may pass very well as an element- 
ary lesson in Utilitarianism, but how is it to be reduced 
to practice ? Mr. Stephen admits that his doctrine is 
“ liable to great abuse,” but he tries to get rid of the 
natural consecpience of this admission by erecting social 
coercion into a privilege which is to be enjoyed by the 
few really competent members of society. 

No one lias a right to bo morally intolerant of doctrines 

which he has not carefully studied The true ground of moral 

tolerance in the common sense of the words appears to mo to 
lie in this. That most people have no right to any opinions what- 
ever npoii these (religious) questions, except in so far as they 
are necessary for the regulation of their own affairs. If this 
principle were properly carried out, it would leave little room for 
moral intolerance in most cases ; but 1 think it higldy important 
that men who really study these matters should feel themselves 
at liberty not merely to dissent from but to disapprove of opinions 
which appear to them to require it, and should c.\press that dis- 
approbation.* 

Not to Bpeak of the absurdity of supposing that when 
once persecution is set agoing, the many will ever abstain 
from partaking in this forbidden luxury, how is this con- 
gress of competent men to be constituted ? Are they to 
be self-elected ? If not, they must be chosen by the 
very majority, whom Mr. Stephen pronounces to be 
unfit for forming any opinion on the great questions 
of religion and morality. If the many have no right 
to #y opinion of their own on such questions, surely — 

* Though in this place Mr. Stephen speaks of disapprobation only, his doc« 
trine is one of social coercion in all forms. True, he repudiates Utjttl persecution 
of opinion, os not conformable with his canqp (p. 76), but he prescribes a very 
coniprchenBivc ttocM persecution which he is right in considering to be more 
searching and more emcacions than legal persecution. Argument, ridicule, the 
expression of contempt for cherished feelings, the exposure of cherished fallacies, 
chilled or wonnded affection, injury to prospects public or private, have their 
.terrozs as well as more material weapons and more definite wounds.’' (in lOS) 
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which is in fact the same thing — they have neither any 
right to choose between the contending opinions of com- 
peting candidates for their instruction and guidance. 
And supposing this congress of competent men to 
be somehow or other properly constituted, what if the^ 
should disagree among themselves ? These and simi- 
lar other practical objections to his canon of coercion Mr, 
Stephen leaves to answer themselves. They evidently 
.apply with as much force to coercion in relation to expe- 
riments in living as to coercion in relation to opinion. 

To return to Mr. Stephen’s triad of ‘ unanswerable*^ 
propositions. ‘ Unanswerable- proposition No. 3 is, that 
“though goodness is various, variety is not in itself 
good.” Certainly, variety is not in ?W//’good, but hecauae 
goodness is various, variety is therefore good. Men have 
yet so much to learn in the art of living and the infinite 
difierenccs in their character and situation promise such 
an immense variety of successful plans of life that it is 
well for mankind that new and ever new experiments in 
living should be practically tested. Granted that many of 
these- experiments may ])rove disastrous failures ; but, on 
the one hand, the parties concerned are generally much 
better able and always infinitely more willing than the 
])ublic to provide for the success of their own experiments 
and, on the other hand, if the jmblic should interfere, the 
diances are that it would interfere wrongly and in the 
wrong place. To clench the argument, even if public 
coercion should, by rare good luck, procure for the indi- 
vidual his outward felicity, it would do so at the expense 
of degrading him to the position of a machine working by 
rules. It should never be forgotten 

^that soul and spirit add 

To pleasures, oven base and bad, ^ 

A zest the soulless never had. 

The fourth chapter of Mr. Stephen’s book is on 
Liberty in relation to morals. Mill’s theory on this sub- 
ject, snortly stated, is, that society ought not to persecute 
any person for addiction to the purely self-regarding vices 
so long as he docs not break .any definite duty incumbent 
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upon* him. But as soon as a person is led by his private 
vices to violate any definite duty to the public or other 
persons, he becomes amenable to social persecution. 
This, it must be noted, does not impair the integrity of 
Mill’s principle of Liberty. It is only a particular appli- 
cation of the general principle ; for the moment a man 
injures others, others become entitled to punish him for 
their OAvn protection, — in other and better words, “ the 
case is taken out of the province of liberty and placed in 
that of morality or law.” When, therefore, Mr. Stephen 
says — and this is the very first of the many errors which 
he fancies he has detected in Mill’s theory of Liberty in 
relation to morals — that “ there is no principle on wmch 
the cases in which Mr. Mill admits the justice of moro/ 
punishment can be distinguished from those in which he 
denies it,” he betrays a singular misapprehension of Mill’s 
argument. The word, moral, has been substituted for 
the word, legal, which occurs in the passage just cited 
from Mr. Stephen, as that appears evidently to be what 
he intended to say, for he admits that if the question were 
restricted to legal punishment, he should be disposed in 
most cases to agree with Mill. Taking, then, Mr. Stephen’s 
objection in its proper form, the obvious answer is 
that the ground of distinction between cases in which 
moral coercion is, and cases in which it is not, justifiable 
lies in the doing or not doing of injury to others. 
The paramount necessity of self-protection justifies 
the public in inflicting punishment upon every per- 
son who injures others, whether, as in the case under 
discussion, he is led to do so by vicious self-indulgence, 
or fi*om any other cause whatever. One does not really 
know whether one quite understands Mr. Stephen’s criti- 
cisms ; they are often so wide of the mark. He follows 
up the objection which has been just considered with an at- 
tempt at a reduedo ad abmrdum, which proves the absurd- 
ity of an3rthing but Mill’s principle. “It might be 
right to say,” adds he, you, the Duke of A, by extrava- 

! ;antly keeping four mistresses — ^to wit, B and C in 
jondon, and D and E in Paris — set an example which 
Wduc^ your friend F to elope with Mrs. G at-;-on-:--,' and 
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you are a great blackguard for your pains, and all the 
more because you are a duke.’ It could never be right 
to say, ‘ you, the Duke of A, are scandalously immoral and 
ought to be made to smart for it, though the law cannot 
touch you.’” Mill’s principle is not the piece of inconsist- 
ency and practical absurdity which Mr. Stephen represents 
it to be. According to Mill, it would under no circumstances 
be right to address such abusive and insulting language to 
the Duke of A, so long as he did no wrong to others. 
As for the constructive wong of setting a bad example 
to his friend F, F was a fool to follow it. ’ The Duke of 
A’s life should have served him as a beacon to steer clear 
of profligacjjr, as he must have observed its moral degrada- 
tion and misery. “With respect to what is said,” Mill well 
argues, “ of the necessity of protecting society from the bad 
example set to others by the vicious or the self-indulgent, 
it is true that bad example may have a pernicious effect, 
especially the example of doing wrong to others with im- 
punity to the >vrongdoer. Ihit we are now speaking of 
conduct which, while it does no wrong to others, is sup- 
posed to do great harm to the agent liimself : and I do 
not see how those who believe this, can think otherwise 
than tliat the example, on the whole, must be more salu- 
tary than hurtful, since, if it displays the misconduct, it 
displays also the painful or degrading consequences wliich, 
if the conduct is justly censured, must be supposed to be 
in all or most cases attendant on it.” 

Mr. Stephen next endeavours to confute the correct- 
ness of the observation made by Mill, that if grown peo- 
ple are grossly vicious, the public is itself to blame, for 
the public ought to have trained them up in childhood 
in the way they should go. “ This argument,” he says, 

■ ‘ proves too much, for the same may be said with even 
greater force of gross crimes, and it is admitted that they 
may be punished.” The same may, no doubt, be said of 
gross crimes ; but all that can be said of gross crimes 
cannot be said of gross vices. The former inflict evil 
upon others than the malefactor, the latter ii^ct evil 
upon the agent alone. The plea of self-defence which 
society may set up when it pnnishes crime society oaimot 
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set up wlien it piiinshes purely self-regarding vice. — 
{Secondly, Mr. Stephen says that “ it does not follow tlijit 
because society caused a fault it is not to punish it. A 
man who breaks his arm when he is drunk may have to 
have it cut off when he is solxir.” The distinction between 
a metaphor and an argument, it would appear, cannot 
be too often insisted upon. In the case supposed, you 
yourself are to blame for having broken your arm. In 
the case to which it is sought to be likened, the public — 
and not the vicious person — ^is to blame ; the public, ex- 
hjrpothesis, is guilty of a culpable neglect of duty in having 
omitted to give him a suitoble education. — Thirdly, Mr. 
Stephen remarks that Mill’s argument “ admits the whole 
principle of interference, for it assumes that the power of 
society over people in their minority is and ought to be 
absolute, and minority and majority are questions of de- 
gree,' and the line which separates them is arbitrary'.” 
This is a mere cavil. At this rate one might say that 
you are ahvays sleeping, few you cannot say what is the 
exact point of time Avhich divides your sleeping from 
your waking hours. The lino which separates minority 
from majority may vary, but it does not vaiy indefinitely. 
No body would contend that a child which has not yet 
cut its teeth is a major or that a septuagenarian is a mi- 
nor. The existence of a debatable space of time in 
human life does not destroy the radical contrast between 
the period preceding it and the period succeeding it. To 
take a parallel case. The line which divides lunacy from 
sanity cannot be exactly defined. We are even told 
that there is only a thin partition between genius and 
madness. If one should admit this and at the same time 
propose the confinement of lunatics, would he admit the 
‘ whole principle’ of confinement and be bound, in con- 
sistency, to maintain that all people, including the 
men of genius, ought to be eonfined ? — Lastly, Mr. 
Stephen observes. Mill’s argument “ proceeds upon an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the power of educatiUh.” Un- 
doubtedly, there are many men so unfortunately fashion- 
ed by nature that no amount of training can improve 
them. If their natural infirmities prompt them tb injure 
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others, — if they cannot help committing crimes — ire 
should 1)0 justified in punishing them and, in extreme 
cases, in even putting an end to their existence, just in 
the same way as we are justified in killing tigers and 
venomous reptiles. But if their natural infirmities 
prompt them to hurt thejnselves onl}’’, — if they cannot 
help indulging in vice, tlrey deserve pity for their mis- 
fortune, which it would be a baseness and a cruelty to 
aggravate by the addition of social persecution. 

Mr. Stephen admits the truth mid importance of two 
other arguments of Mill, which are, to give them in Mr. 
Stephen’s words, that “compulsion in such cases will 
make people rebel, and, al)ovc all, that the moral perse- 
cutor liimself may very probably b(^ mistaken.” But, 
says he, this only shews that coercion in such affairs is a 
“ delicate operation.” He does not sec that if it is a 
“delicate operation,” the public cannot be trusted to 
conduct it aright. But enough has been said on this 
subject in connection with Mr. Stephen’s objections to 
the doctrine of Individuality. 

It is worth noting that Mr. Stephen omits to give 
in its general form one imj)ortant argument of Mill in 
favour of liberty in relation to morals. There is not, 
ssiys Mill, “anything which tends more to descredit and 
frustrate the better means of influencing conduct, than a 
resort to the worse.” 

Mr. Stephen comes out strongest in that part of his 
attack on the doctrine of Liberty where he contests the 
jiropriety of permitting people to combine for the diffu- 
sion and encouragement of the self-regarding vices. The 
strength of his observations is derived not so much from 
any arguments .addressed to the reason, — for he expressly 
reserves them for future consideration, being, in fact, those 
the force of which we have just endeavoured to estimate, — • 
as from the complete .accordance of his views with the senti- 
ments pf the generality and his emphatic recommendation 
of the nrytmmhm haadimim. But however that may be, 
Mr. §t«;phen is quite wrong in assuming that the liberty 
of combination for the promotion of vice must be neces- 
sarily included in Mill’s theory of Liberty. On the 
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contrary, Mill himself states objections to this kind of 
liberty of combination far more forcible than an}' state«l by 
Mr. Stephen. True, the general principle of Liberty laid 
down by Mill covers this kind of liberty upon a. rigorous 
application of tliat principle. But Mill does not affect 
to represent his rule for distinguishing the sidierc of 
liberty from that of morality or law as a cast-iron, in- 
flexible rule. Indeed, considering the e.xtreme complex- 
ness of sociological enquiries, if Mill liad stated his theory 
to be one which needed no limitation whatever under any 
conceivable set of circumstances, that would have furnislKid 
a legitimate a jp/wr* objection to his theory. Hut Mill 
does no such thing : “ Fornication, for example,” says 
ho, “ must be tolerated, and so must gambling ; but 
should a person be free to be a pimp, or to keep a gam- 
bling house ? The case is one of those wliich lie on tlm 
exact boundary-line between two principles, audit is not at 
once aj)parcnt to whicli of the two it properly belongs. 
There arc arguments on both sides. ” Accordingly . lie 
gives the pros and cons, but he does not pronounce one 
way or the other. He leaves the question perfectly o]>(‘n. 
The decision of it, avc apprehend, must turn upon the 
peculiar circumstances of each particular case. 

'i'hcre arc sundry weighty reasons, however, for con- 
cluding that coercion will never do. The enforced 
abstinence fi’om personal vices during the prevalence of 
PuritJinism in England naturally resulted in the excesses 
of the Restoration ; and similar antecedents will always and 
everywhere be followed by similar consequents. The great- 
est of English Puritans and one of the greatest of the world’s 
teachers, John Milton, avIio had abundant opjxjrtunity of 
observing the effects of coercion upon personal morality, 
declared himself emphatically against coercion. “ Ho 
that cjin apprehend and consider vice,” says Milton, in 
his Speech for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing^ “with all 
her baits and seeming pleasures and yet abstain, and yet 
distinguish, and yet prefer that, which is truly better, he 
is the true wayfaring Clu’istian. And were I the chooser, 
a dram of well-doing should be preferred before many 
times as much the forcible hindrance of evil-doing. For 
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God sure esteems the growth and completion of one 
virtuous person, more than the restraint of ten vicious.” 

This coincidence between Mill and Milton on the 
question of Avhat the former calls Individuality, which, 
being paraphrased, is no'thing else tlian the unimpeded 
growth and completion of character, is stniiewhat remark- 
able. Considering the radical contrast between their 
general modes of thought and feeling, their agreement on 
this point, as well as on the doctrine of liberty of thought 
and discussion, considerably strengthens the position which 
they occupy in common. And if the controversy were to 
be decided by the weight of authority, notwithstanding 
our high respect for Mr. Stephen, we should say that his 
case was utterly desperate. But apart from authority, 
we have examined every one of Mr. Stephen's arguments 
against Mill’s theory of Liberty and we leave tlie reader 
to judge whether Mr. Stephen has succeeded in making 
out a single j[)ohit against Mill. 


AsiiUTosii Mookekjea. 



SONG OF TKE SCRIBE. 

-y 

1 

1 hold the Maharajah’s brief, 

1 rant and cant for him alone ; 

In heavy leaders fume and fret, 

All for the Maharajah’s throne ! 

2 . 

To order I dispense my praise 

Or blame, as every body knows ; 

The praise is still my patron’s due, — 

The blame’s reserved for all lus foes i 

3. 

For him I wield the goose-quill gn*y, 

Or mount with bnizen face the stump ; 

And still to honest instincts true, 

1 blow the Maharajah's trump ! 

4. 

La Mancha's knight in Sancho found 
A faitldul srjuiro and ready tool ; 

In me my Kniglit his Sancho s(!es, — 

The only champion of his rule 1 

5. 

How blest the sight that beauty spies. 

Where faults they see, — tla* critic triho ; 

Uow blest ill mutual love must bo 

' Great Blowhard and his honest scribe ! 

6 . 

Visions of ofKco flit across. 

Sweet ilreams of place ott haunt, my bi-aiii ; 

For still 1 ho]>e my islaiul soon, 

Like Sancho wise to govern men ! 


J. W. 



KEMINISCENCES OF A KERANFS LIFE. 

CHAPTER I. 

^HIRTY years ! Well, thirty years is a very long 
time to look back upon. The old man, with grey 
hair and grey beard now before you, had not then 
yet attained the last of liis teens, and was enjoying the 
full vigor of his youth, with a noodle’s head full of bom- 
bast and fustain, and a vigorous ima^natiou building all 
sorts of castles in the air. 

Thirty years ago ! What changes have . occurred 
since then, how many friends have dropt off, how , many 
pleasures have been numbered with the dead, how many 
recollections crowd on the brain and addle it ! 

Well, I was yet a youngster then ; not quite a. boy, 
but hardly yet a man ; slim and not ungainly, — I may 
say so now when 1 am as ungainly as a human being 
can be ; my youthful memory stocked with quotations 
from Shakespeare, Milton, and Ilacon ; regarding myself 
as a youtliful prodigy not unequal to the admirable Crich- 
ton. 

Raw from school, with the melodious warblings of 
D. L. R. still rumbling in his brains, what was tliis 
young man to do to commence with ? Of course he could 
start a newspaper or a magazine ; notliing in his estim- 
ation was easier ; or, better still, he could write books 
for the edification of mankind in general, and the Hindu 
race in particular ; or he might become a pedagogue, 
and for the benefit of others unload his brain of tlie 
perilous stuff that was playing the deuce with it. All 
these .appeared to him to be quite easy and feasible, and 
promised more wealth (a consideration never to be lost 
sight of) than AUadin’s lamp had ever fetched. But 
papa shook his head, and said “ Nay ” to every brilliant 
idea as it cropped up, and. the upshot was that, at the age 
of eighteen, 1 joined the respectable firm of Smasher, 
Mutton, and Co., as on apprentice. 
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There were no conveyances in those days for 
apprentices, though now there are. The number of tieca 
gharris was very small — scarcely enough to meet the 
requirements of well-paid, keranis ; and the number 
of ticca palkees was still less. Those, therefore, who 
drew no pay, did not think it infra dig to trudge to 
office on f<x>t ; and, if any found the sun too hot for 
him, there was the chutta, a very respectable protec- 
tion for the head — I mean those imrmfee chuttas with 
long poles, wdiicli — alas ! for poetry and romance — ^have 
now become extinct. 

Well, protected by a chutta and with a high pngree 
on my head (my first attempt to make one without pre- 
vious study being necessarily veiy clumsy), 1 appeared 
before Mr. J'igeon, the managing clerk of the firm of 
Smasher, Mutton, and(’o., and made as stifFa.srt!/tfrtWi as any 
Young Bengal has rendered either before or after. Mr. 
l^igcon received the obeisance with a smile. Of course he 
did not return it ; no one has ever returned the salaam 
of an apprentice. “ What did I know ? What w'ould I 
wish to learn ? Did I understand accounts ? Did I know 
, what a ledger AA'as ? Could 1 docket a le’tter, or draft a 
reply ?” — ^tliesc and many other eipially impertinent ques- 
tions were launched but with mortifying volubility. 
They were all Creek to me ; I had learnt linglish, but no 
Greek ; I had never come across such uncouth words as 
“ docket, ” or “ draft ! ” 
smiling hopelessness Mr. Pigeon made me 
over to his head Baboo, Kinooram Chuckerbutty, to make 
of me wlmt he could ; and with supercilious contempt the 
Baboo told me to mend his pens. Was Young Bengal 
to submit to this ? Shades of Bacon, Addison, and 
Johnson, was the student who kept company with you so 
long, and pored over your pages night and morning, 
now to mend the pens of an old kerani ? But then, another 
thought also arose. Was the very first day of appren- 
ticeship to be signalized by a revolt ? My young noddle 
was troubled and vexed ; the pens were mended in moody 
silence and discontent. 

1 had no idea before that I understood duftry’s 


“ ledger, ” 
With 
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work 80 well. Kinoo Baboo could not mend pens himself, 
and those mended by me were to his liking. He became 
very gracious, gave me small additions and subtractions 
to work out — e. g. coolie-hire so much, add to it punka- 
puller’s wages, then deduct floating-balances in hand, 
&c. ; and I soon came to the conclusion that I kept the 
entire accounts of the firm though Kinooram drew tlie 
pay. The very important duty of entering letters in 
the peon’s book came also to be nssi^ed to me ; and by 
the end of a fortnight 1 thought 1 had fairly estab- 
lished a claim to a salary of at least 100 Ks. to com- 
mence with. 

The fortnight past, 1 made a low salaam to Mr. Pi- 
geon ; not so stiff as on the first occasion, and yet sufficiently 
so to indicate that I was of tha Young Bengal genus, 
which Kinoooram was not ; and T asked how Mr. Pigeon 
thought I was working. There was the same smile as 
before, but the words were not encouragingi “ I have 
seen no work from you yet. What have you been doing ?” 
No work from me ! I who had kept all the accounts of 
the firm for a fortnight and entered all their letters in 
the peon's book, I to be told this to my face, when I 
felt certain that I had done quite as much as, if not more 
than, Mr. Pigeon had ever done in a month ! An ecla^- 
cissement with Kinnoo Baboo was now unavoidable. 
I taxed him with unfairness in not having reported to 
Mr. Pigeon all the assistance I had given him. He 
laughed outright. The sums I had worked out were 
all worked wrong, he said. The peon’s book was ordinari- 
ly kept by a sircar on Rs. 8, who made the entries better 
than 1 had done. 

The indignity was too great to be borne. It 
brought on fever, and I was laid up. I never returned 
to Messrs. Smasher, Mutton, and Go’s office again. 

CHAPTER II. 

Behold me six months after seated behind the 
counter of the Government Treasury, this time no longer 
an apprentice, but hedged with all the dignity that apper- 
taihs to a paid servwt of Government. 
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What a grand sight for a young inexperienced^ man 
of eighteen ! Kupees scattered on all sides in delicious 
confusion ! Bright jvlooaee rupees, quite new from the 
■Mint ! Small rupees — ^halves and quarters— equally 
bright and in heaps, in quantities which my inexperi- 
enced arithmetic had never before summed up. Gold — 
brilliant gold coins— with the quaint device of the lion 
walking majestically beneath the luxuriant date tree — 
not in handsful, but in bagsfrd and in chestsfhl, which 
the mind could not have conjured up even in dreams; — 
there they were all before me scattered in every direction! 
I wonder who suggested the devicjs on the gold mohur. 
The date is an Indian tree — the lion on animal of Africa. 
Of course one can conceive of an African lion being 
left in a cage on Indian soil beneath the shade of a date 
tree ; but how could a lion at large be there, unless he 
had broken loose from the Barrackpore Park or some big 
Ex-king’s menagerie ? 1 think the device should have 
shown a royal tiger under the tree, instead of a lion:. 
■To this thecntic may object that a lion represents England’s 
motto, which the tiger does not. True ; but the correct con- 
clusion from the premises is that the lion’s proper place 
is on an English coin. On an Indian coin the tiger is 
more appropriate : and altogether, it is better that Eng- 
land should bear on her escutcheon two royal animals 
in place of one, being mistress both of the East and 
West. But lion or tiger it was the bright gold that ar- 
rested my attention, and I was in rapture for days. 

And then the sound — “chink, chinck, chinck 
Talk of the music of the spheres ! What is it — ^what can- 
it be — compared to the music of gold mohurs and ru- 
pees ? What soft variety too there was in the sound. 
Gold giving out the most delicious “chinck” imagi- 
nable ; silver, one just a shade harsher, but still so pleas- 
ing : while even bright copper rang out a tune that was 
not unpleasant. 

“ Chinck 1 chinck I chinck I 'on all sides. How the 
sound rung in my ears even in my sleep. For days, weeks, 
tod it haunted me as a pleasing &n(^ — a ravish- 

ing dream ; till by everyday repetition it lost its chttiflii!^ 

6 
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ceased to please, and ultiiiiately 'becaine absolutely annoy- 
ing. Thus even the sweets of life deaden the sense 
of pleasure by repetition. 

There were other things also for a novice to note with 
wonder. The number of men coming in and going out ; 
their fiices, nationality, and the errands on which they 
came ; these comprised a study in themselves. There 
stands the Jew — ^always and every where the most 
noted of men — ^with a large bundle of bank notes (1 
ain speaking of days past when there were no Govern- 
ment currency . notes but only notes of the Bank of 
Bengal in circulation) under his arm. What has brought 
him here ? He has bought some chests of opium, 
and wants to send them off to Chkia at once, and has 
come to pay down the price. There is the salt merchant 
scantily clad, redolent of mustard oil, ckmdan, and 
putrid attuTy with his agent stinking of sweat and tot- 
tering under a large bag fuU of rupees, waiting to have a 
^passfor his salt. The respectable English merchant is 
there, with his sircar by his side, to pay for salt or opium, 
or to invest in the nve-per-cent loan which is about to 
be closed. The upcountry kooteewal, his mouth stuffed 
With pan and spices, has come for money due on London 
bills. The sleek, oily Baboo has stepped in for the interest 
of his Government ftomissory Notes. The peon of some 
^eat Civilian, with all the insolence which his master’s 
position permits him to arrogate, is clamouring for the 
iuUub of his master, which he insists on being paid 
ffrsf. Lieut. Sabertash of H. M’s. 290th wants the money 
due on a bill from Ehampteepore, and is about to create 
a disturbance on the plea of precedence. 

The Lieutenant in his red coat is a strikii^ sight. 
He has lost his temper, and has not yet found his money. 
Why ■ should he not be paid first ? He is an officer of the 
British Army ; do the shroffs and keranis know what 
that means ? Not paid yet ? He runs up to the Burra 
Saheb and' h^es a cbmplaiht. The Burra Shheb is an 
old officer- of much experience, and does not.see what 
there is to complain o£ The Lieutenant tn^st await, his 
turn ; *fii^Bt come first served’ is the principle of the bffice, 
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«nd cannot be departed from. “ What ! not in favor of an 
officer of the British Army ?” “ No !” This is intolerable. 
Lieutenant Sabertash comes down the stair-case as fast 
as he went up. He is choking with rage and must give 
vent to it. Ah ! the unfortunate sepoy on duty ! He has 
not got the bayonet fixed on his musket in strict accord- 
ance to military rules. The Lieutenant calls for the 
Soobadar in command at once. This is his own independ- 
ent element ; no Burra Saheb can interfere with him 
here. “ Place the sentinel under arrest, and send him to 
the fort,” is the sharp order given ; and the man is 
placed under arrest accordingly and despatched to Fort 
William. Simultaneously the Burra Saheb writes to the 
Commanding Officer to complain of the Lieutenant's 
interference, and explains that in such a crowded place 
as the Government Treasury the bayonet caimot be kept 
fixed on the musket without causing accidents to the 
crowd. The sepoy is at once released from arrest ; our 
deponent knoweth not whether the Lieutenant got a 
reprimand for his interference. From the Treasuiy he 
drove off with a smiling fiice, like a victorious soldier 
firom the field of battle. 


CHAPTER in. 

The alphabet of a cash office is easily learnt. 
‘^Passes,*’ “advices,” “challans,” “ dakhillas,” “bank 
post bills,” “cheques,” “interest drafts,’’ “balance 
per contra all the mystery and enigma involved in 
those words were learnt by me in one week. The Burra 
Saheb was a good man, overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness, and was pleased to think kindly of me. 
A sort of indirect opposition he had urged on account 
of, my youth ; but this gave way on his being told that 
I haa a moonsiff's diploma in my pocket. The law 
lost a clever judge ! But did not the Treasury get a 
most clever cashier ? 

As I got initiated into the mysteries of my. work, 
I felt that the poetry of the cash office, which .had 
chmrmed me on enteriog it, was dying out. The mnsic 
of bright rupees, and even of bright gold mohorsi. had long 
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ceased to please, and the counting of banknotes was a 
Imther ; but I was fast getting in fitvor, and that kept me 
in spirits. 

Let me see ; I believe it was in the timie of the Af- 
ghan War that we were sending up lots of money North- 
west. We had placed a h>rge sum on board a steamer ; 
but the Captain had left wi&out signing the usual receipt. 
The money had been in my charge, and the Burra Saheb 

given orders to place it on board, and so 1 demand- 
ed a receipt from him. He smiled. Why was the receipt 
necessary ? Was it not sufficient that . he had given the 
order ? Would any one hold me responsible if any- 
thing went wrong with the money ? But I was firm. “A 
receipt was the usual acquittance for money paid; and 
there was no reason why this particular case should be 
otherwise dealt with. Life and death were in the hands 
of God. What if the Burra Saheb died suddenly, and the 
Captain of the steamer bolted with the money ? Possibly 
I would not be held responsible ; but still I would have 
nothing to show that I had allowed the money to pass out 
under regular oderrs.” I was afraid of my obstinacy, 
but the Burra Saheb took it in good part. “ If I don’t 
give you a receipt,” he said, “ will you be dreaming all 
night that the Captain had bolted and the Burra Saheb 
was dead T Possibly I might. I would certainly 
feel somewhat uneasy that everything had not been done 
in regular form, as usual.” A formal receipt and dis- 
charge was thereupon given with a smile, and I rose 
vastly in the Burra Saheb’s estimation. 

Another cashier, an old man, was a bungler. It is 
necessmy to explain to the uninitiated that all complete 
bundles of notes contain 50 pieces each. (X course all 
bunldife in the hands of a cashier would not be complete, 
the suTfdusage of each description forming small bun? 
^es varying in number from 2 to 49. Well, on 
taking over th^ balance of the day one evening the Burra 
Saheb •Clone to a bundle "containing 49 notes of 1000 Rs^ 
each. The number was correct, and accorded with the 
.fi^es on the balance sheet before him. But, justas the 
biihdle was about to be dropt into the irim chest, old 
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Croberdhone put in that that was a missing” bundle^ 
What bundle ?” “ Missing bundle, sir !” Burra Saheb 
counted tbe notes over again ; once, twice, three times. 
The number invariably was 49. He went carefiiUy 
over the balance sheet ; there was no mistake there 
even of a single pie. What then did the words ‘ miss- 
ing bundle’ mean ? “ You say this is a missing bundle ; 
What is missing ? Is the balance not correct ? Has any 
note been lost ?” “ Oh no, sir ! that is a missing bundle 
only.” The patience of Job would have given way. 
I was at once sent for. “What does this man mean by 
saying that this bundle is a missing bundle ?” I asked 
him to explain to me in lingua franca what he meant, 
andi>could hardly resist bursting out in laughter when 
he had told me. “ Well, what does the missing bundle 
mean ?” “ Simply this, sir ; It is a ‘ miscellaneous’ 
bundle, that is, formed of the accumulation of different 
dates.” “‘Only that ? then don’t you allow this man 
to come up to me with the balance of the day again. 
Alwavs bring it up yourself.” 

Old Goberdhone was savage with me j but how was 
I to blame ? 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Government Treasury is like a public mart, where 
one comes in contact with all sorts of people in the ordinary 
course of business. One day there came a young Eng- 
lish cadet, with the bloom of old England still on his 
cheeks— the handsomest specimen of the human race that 
I have ever seen. He at once became the observed of 
all observers ; there was a crowd around him ; every one 
was anxious to exchange words with him. I thought 
he would get annoyed, there were so many on him at 
oBce. But with the sweetest face in the world he had: 
also the sweetest temper, and he laughed and chatted 
with eve:^ body without betraying the least unpatience. 
If idlEnghshmen had been as even-tempered as that boy 
would not the race have been idolized by the Bengalis ? 
That cadet certainly was idolized on that day. 

Unfortunatdy men- of- a. different stamp are more 
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common in the world. A young Marine apprentice, at* 
tached to the Pilot service, I think, came a few days 
after, and exihibited the reverse side of the nationid 
character with great force. He also had some money 
to receive like the cadet, but would not excluti^ a word 
with any one and was impatient of delay. He lost his 
temper in no time, if it can be said that he had any at all 
to lose. Taking up a paper-weight of shots he struck 
, one of the assistant cashiers with it, because his work 
had not been sufficiently expedited. The nigger, also a 
youngman, was quite equal to the occasion. He snatched 
the paper-weight from the apprentice’s hand and returned 
the blow with somewhat greater smartness. An Eng- 
lishman on being struck always returns to his senses. 
He is apt to consider every man his inferior who does 
not establish by the incontrovertible logic of force that he 
is his equal. The youngman behaved very quietly after- 
wards, but he never spoke a word with any one; 

After-experience has brought before me many repe- 
titions of the conduct of the Marine apprentice. Elderly 
men, men of business, pious Christians, or at least men so 
famed, have all passed in review, and betrayed the same 
hastiness of temper, the some precipitancy in commit- 
ting an outrage, the same submissiveness when beaten 
back ; but in an experience of more than thirty years I can- 
not say that I have come across half a dozen cases deserv- 
ing to be remembered along with the recollection of the 
young cadet. The cadet of that day will be a general offi- 
cer now, but, the English army is so sparsely distributed 
over Her Majesty’s vast dominions, that. I have not been 
able to trace out his name. 

I will now refer to another gentleman whom I also 
recollect with kindly feelings. He was an A%han — some 
relative of Shah Soojah,he said— whom the British Govern- 
ment had agreed to shelter! He seemed to be every 
inch a gentleman, treated all men with courtesy, evinced 
the greatest afiability in his manners, and was only want- 
ing in gratitude to the nation of whose pension he was 
^e recipient, but for whom he had no good word to say. 
i wish somebody would offer a; prize fca*. an. essay to 
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explfun how the English nation, who are thoroughly 
honest and are always anxious to do good, come to be mis- 
understood and unappreciated. With some this is owing 
to the foible noticed in the Marine apprentice ; but sure- 
ly all Englishmen are not of the same stamp. . Wliy are 
they all alike disliked, if not hated ? 


CHAPTER V. 

I was very much surprised one day to meet with 
an orthodox up-country Hindu who said he was staying 
at Spence’s. He said that he did not know any body in 
Calcutta, and not knowing where to find accomodation 
he had proceeded to the hotel for apartments. He of 
course did not take his meals there. For that purpose 
he went over every day to Burra Bassar — ^to the shops. 

This gave me quite a new idea of Hinduism. 
In my youth and ignorance I had mistaken the ortho- 
dox dolts of Calcutta as representing the entire class 
of orthodox Hindus. I now found for the first time that 
Bengal had gathered a great many prejudices which 
were not entertained by Hindus elsewhere. What liarm 
could there be in living in the same house with Europe- 
ans if you did not eat with them ? what harm in sitting 
on chairs and lying on beds they had used ? Northern 
India allowed all this ; Bengal did not. I have since 
found stUl greater divergences on diverse other yet 
more important points. No up-country Hindu carries 
his dying fiither and mother to the river-side ; to them 
no place is better to die in than home. No up-country 
Hindu throws away his fawn^ or lays by his chUlum 
if there be a Mahomedan in the same gharry or boat 
with him. No up-country Hindu when thirsty will refuse 
a glass of water from a leathern moosuk. And yet they 
are just as good, if not better Hindus, than their broth- 
ers of Bengal. 

In discussions on these points, which relieved the 
monotony of ofilcial work, we had a very good cham- 
pion of Hinduism in a mohurer named Gungajal Baboo, 
an old Bysnuh, of great sanctity, who imitating the 
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eccentricities of Krishna, had taken a second wife in his 
old age. He of course pooh-poohed the orthodoxy of 
up-country Hindus, but being a Byanub he was obliged 
in theory to cry down the restrictions of caste ; and 
yet on this very point of caste he was a great stickler, 
jnie phases of Hinduism are so multiform that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reconcile them, one with another. 

The amours of Krishna were of course a prolific 
source of banter, but I shall never forget the earnestness 
of the old man when he explained the tenets of his 
£uth with an unruffied temper. “ Krishna was — ^what ? 
the same as Christ, — an incarnation of the hoe of God. 
God ia hoe; the whole life of Krishna explains this 
for it explains love in all its phases ; love of ■ the child 
for its mother, and of the mother for her child ; love 
between Mends ; love between lover and mistress ; 
love of the worshipper for the object worshipped.' What 
besides this does the story of Krishna expound ? There 
are indecent anecdotes mixed up with it ; reject them 
as spurious ; they are the conceptions of indecent minds, 
connected, where no real connection exists, with a tale 
of great purity. What is the history of Christ” — ^would 
the old man emphatically ask — “but a repetition of the 
story of Krishna in another, but not a better form ?” 

I did not concede all that the old man contended for, 
but I fully believed in the purity of his faith, and to this 
day believe that salvation is not for the Christian alone,' 
but for all who believe as this man believed, and who 
are true to their belief. I have a high respect for 
Christianity ; but I have met with few, very few Chris- 
tians indeed entitled to higher regard tlian this man. 
A ve^ respected authority had once heard a certain 
Lord Bishop explaining to his congregation what sort of 
a place Heaven was : “ You will meet there with 
lashops and archbishops, deacons and arch deacons, &c.” 
Well, 1 have no objection to all the Lord Bishops being 
.found there ; but I feel quite certain— as certain as a 
human being can be on such a subject — ^that old Gungajal 
'mil be found there too, and perchance occupying a 
higher podtion than many bishops and arehlnshoiMi.- 



ORIGIN OF BANIANSHIP IN CALCUTTA. 


rPHE word “ Banian” is a corruption of “ Bania,” 
which again is derived from “ Banik,” a merchant. In 
the earlier days of the late East India Company as the 
Serishtadar of the Judge’s and Collector’s Courts, and 
of the salt and commercial agencies, was called Dman^ 
so the native manager of an English Agency House and 
of a ship-captain, was called by the natives Mwtsuddi and 
by the Europeans Banian. In fact the Banian in old times 
was the factotum of houses and captains, and from the 
absence of any European banking establishment, had the 
sole charge of all their monetary transactions. 

In those days the captain, officer, doctor, and even 
the carpenter and gunner of the company’s vessels, 
commonly called Indiamen, used to bring out from 
England investments of their own for sale at the several 
Presidency towns in India. 

A native agent who could make nimself understood 
both to the seller and purcliascr, was requisite for nego- 
tiating for the houses and captains. The high caste 
Hindu who had picked up the little broken colloquy in 
English, which was a sort of prerogative to him, was the 
only man then qualified for undertaking such an office of 
responsibility. But as the investments of the captain and 
others comprised wines, liquors and provisions among 
other articles, the high caste Hindu of Calcutta till the 
latter part of the last century, from a religious scruple, 
kept aloof from managing them for their o^vners. What 
was then the alternative left to them ?. The reader will 
feel interested to know that the shippers found that the 
only Hindu (a Mahomedan being out of the question) 
who came across them and was capable enough to impart 
his thoughts by a fewer words than gestures, was a 
washerman, domi<^ed near Colootoll^ in Calcutta. 

7 
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Becourse was of necessity liad to his agency for carrying 
out the details of their business. This washerman hither- 
to charged with the duty of bleaching huge bundles of 
dirty cmthes which had accumulated during a long and 
tedious voyage, was now trusted with the more responsi- 
ble duty of an agent to buy and sell for his employers. 
The dmis, as he was called in Bombay and Madras as a 
^onym' of Banian, was then seen hawking in the market; 
from door to door with the bundles oi clean suits on . one 
hand, and invoices of beer, wine aild liquor, and of ham 
and cheese on the other. Dobus’ negotiations friled not to 
secure the approbation of his masters. But unfortunately, 
as might be imagined, he struggled under a difficulty not 
easy mr him to overcome. Dobus was no man of letters, 
and hence it was indeed a hard job for him to. convert 
pounds, shillings and pence into rupees, annas and pies. 
As, however, Ms new post was ftr more lucrative, he 
thought it advisable for ms interest to take in partners of 
a greater calibre than himself. Three artizans equally 
ntuated with him in society, were invited to co-operate 
with him. They cheerfully joined him, and set up a firm 
tmder the siyle of char yar, (four friends.) 

It may not be deemed out of place to mention here 
that the commanders of the Company’s merchantmen and 
their officers were one and all either the connections or 
proteges of the members of the Company’s Court of Direc- 
tors, in whose gifr was tlie appointment of them, Hke that 
of writers and cadetit. These seaffiring gentlemen were 
often the sons of wealthy and respectable fathers, 
and had extensive credit -mth merdiants, brewers and 
manufimturers of England, who courted their custom 
and patronage. As the result of the authorized specula- 
tions of the captains and others during the Company’s 
monopoly, was flatteiing enough, they largely extended 
their imports, and invested the proceeds of sale here in 
country produce when returning home direct. This ex- 
tention of their operations brought on unexpected good 
luck to the “ four friends,” blessed as they wera with tlm 
services of all the captains and officers who visited ; this 
port. The rich.harvest .which they , reaped ^iled notto 
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attract the notice of their more respectable neighbours, 
and to rouse their jealousy. Irresistible was their tempta- 
tion, and caste prejudice at length gave way to love 
of lucre. Legions of high caste Hindus of all denomina- 
tion appeared in the field of dobus-ship, and proferred 
their semces to the pursers of the captains, who acted 
on board both for the owners of the vessels and captains, 
and their applications were readily accepted for the sake 
of their greater respectability and intelligence. The sob- 
riquet “ dobus” was then changed into the more signify- 
ing term “ Banian.” 

It is needless to dwell upon the amount of success 
which the labors of the Banian were crowned with ; 
the names of many of former days yet ring in our ears, 
who soon amassed fortunes unknown in the present 
day. 

After the abolition of the Company’s monopoly, se- 
veral of the captains and pursers set up or joined commer- 
cial houses here, and the identical banian who Imd served 
them before, served them again in their new vocation of 
merchants and agents. 



SONNETS.-WAa. 


How terrible art thou 0 iron War ! 

With vengeful furies in thy long-drawn train, — 

Thy stop is found e’en o’er the trackless main, 

Nor rock, nor sea thy fiery course can bar. 

Where’er thou gocst in thy rattling car. 

Deserted hamlet and ensanguin’d plain, 

Attest thy cruel and tyrannic reign. 

And flaming towns gleam lurid from afar. 

Thy blood-red standard to the winds display’d. 

Thy drum’s deep roll, thy trumpets shrill and clear. 
The thunder of the fiirious cannonade. 

Are sights and sounds which fiU the heart with fear; 
For they presage, alas! too well we know, 

Bapine and wreck, untimely death and woe. 

But yesterday upon this ravaged spot, 

Bose the proud city lifHng high in air 
Its graceful arches and its columns &ir. 

Here was the mart with life and tumult fraught ; — 

0 cruel War, what ruin hast thou wrought ! 

Outrage and wrong are rampant everywhere ; 

Hark to those shrieks,— wfld cry,— and hopeless prayer. 
Bursting alike from hall and lowly cot I 
Is this the glory, this the deathless &me. 

Which thou dost promise to thy lawless crew I 
Shall we for this emblazon forth thy name, 

Sbftll yre for this thy path with flowerets strew 1 
— Away,— iho’ proud thy brow, and dark its froym. 

It is not worthy of the yictor’s crown. 


0. 0. Dutt. 



SONNETS.— PEACE. 


Como gentle Peace, with Plenty at thy side, 

And scatter with a free and bounteous hand, 
Thy'gifts and^blessings over all the land. — 

—The earth has worn the rich robes of a bride, 

The trees lift up their stately heads in pride, 

The skies with varied hues look grand. 

The air is full of perfume sweet and bland. 

To welcome thee, 0 goddess tender-eyed I 
Wo love thee witli an ardent lovo sincere. 

For ’noath thy quiet and benignant sway. 

Gaunt Care, and sombre Grief, and trembling Fear 
Depart, — and vanish from our homes away, — 
And sunshine lights each heart — so dark orewhilo, — 
The glad bright sunshine of thy cheerful smile. 

Lo 1 where tliey stand upon yon village green. 
Youths and young maidens in a joyous round. 
Hark to the violin and pipe’s sweet sound. 

As they strike up to greet May’s lovely queen. 

High in the midst the slender polo is seen. 

With garlands bright and prizes gaily crown’d 
0, can a fairer sight than this be found. 

Where all is mirth,— no shadows intervene ! 

0 Peace, our guardian angel, — may thy throne 
Be fix’d and steadfast on our fertile shore. 

And may wo ne’er thy sov’reignty disown. 

But love and worship thee for evermore ; — » 

The crown, the laurel wreath are meet for thee. 
Thine is the triumph,— thine the victory 1 

0. C. Dutt. 
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OB 

Thk Paib Hindu Widow, 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Thb otbeb CoufIib’s Night. The Beion of the Gbbeh-eted Mohstbb. 

“ It remains now,” continued Preo Nath, “ to describe 
the scene between Kusam and husband on the 
night in question. Appearing at the door of his wife’s 
room, Chunder was surprised to see it shut, and more 
surprised to hear some indistinct whisper within. He 
stood rooted to the spot, when suddenly the whispers 
ceased. He knocked at the door first gently, but no 
reply was returned, though a sound as of the rocking of a 
bedstead proceeding from the room intimated to him 
that Eusam was not asleep. He then knocked loudly, 
but stiU his wife would neither speak nor open the door. 
The horrible suspicion started in his mind that his wife 
was unfaithful, and had got a lover in her bed. He searched 
for a ho}e in the doors or chink in the waUs through which 
he might peep into the bed-chamber by the aid of the light 
burning in the room, but there was none. He intently list- 
ened at the dosed door, and thought he heard his wife speak- 
ing in subdued whispers. The “ ^een-eyed monster” had 
now taken complete possession of his soul. The blood 
seemed to bum in his veins. Life appeared to him a bur- 
den. He wished to kill his wife and her paramour at one 
blow, and ^n to hang himself. But how to accom- 
plish Jiis purpose, was the question. As he stood at one 
^r, the paramour.might fly by the other.. So he went to 
examine the latter and found it shut i&opi within. He 
wished he could lock it from without. If he went to call 
for assistance, the paramour might make his escape.durin^ 
his absence. ‘‘1 have come at the proper time today,” 
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thought he. “Every evening they meet, but se{)arftte 
before I come. This night they could not have expected 
me so early. I will either kill both, or perish in the 
attempt. Who knows how long they have been carrying 
on this ariminal intercourse? She feigns the utmost devo- 
tion towards me as if she is unable to pass a single night 
without me. .1 fear all unchaste women profess great affec- 
tion and love for their husbands. Such is the way of the 
world, and such is the character of the accursed female 
sex. I wish I could drag out the guilty couple in the 
presence of the whole house, and after killing them, 
kill myself. 0 God ! to see my beautiful wife in another’s 
arms ! I cannot bear the thought. It maddens me. I 
would rather kill myself, and leave the wretches to drag 
on a life of shame and misery ? But why misery ? 
After my death, they shall have no one to fear, and will 
indulge m the unlimited grati£cation of their desires. 
Wretched woman! I have loved thee with an ardour 
and passion that cannot be surpassed. 0 1 that I have 
lived to see this d^ I My beautiful and lovely wife in 
another’s arms ! Perhaps those of a menial who is at this 
moment revelling in her — alas ! now hollow — charms; 
0 horrible 1 — I cannot realize the picture in my ima^- 
nation. I shall go mad !” 

“ The wretched husband now heard a sound at the 
other door. Thinking the man would escape by that 
way, he immediately ran to that door, and as he did so he 
heard the sound of receding steps. Tying his robe (dhoti) 
tightly round his waist, he prepared himself foi^ a mort^ 
combat. If he called any body to his aid, his wife’s shame 
would be published, and then farewell happiness in this 
world 1 He placed his ear at the door and tried to listen. 
He could distinctly hear two persons speaking in whim- 
pers. One said “he, is at this door,” another said “ no, 
he is at the other.” All doubt was now cleared up. After a 
minute he heard his wife sigh. “ She . is sighing, 
thought he, “because she cannot,send away her paramour. 
She has had many days of happiness, but my ^y of rer 
venge is come. But is it a menial or gentleman that now 
shares her bed ? It must be a menial. In all great , hous^ 
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it is the servants, who take their masters’ places in the 
hearts of their wives. These seemingly delicate crea- 
tures have a predilection for their rude servants. Why 
was the vile sex created ? There are virtuous ladies, noi 
doubt. I wish I might get a wife like Bhooboneshoree. 
So lovely and yet so chaste ! She is displeased at young 
men’s attention while other women like to be gazed 
at by them. Flattery, slavish attention and lover’s 
admiration cannot move her. Alas ! my Kusam was also 
known to be irreproachable. But there is no trusting 
women. Beneath a pure exterior, they hide ungovern- 
able passions. I wonder wliich savant has won her 
fiivor.” The wretched husband here passed all the 
servants in review from the age of 8 to 80, and then 
fixed upon a boy of 14 as the person whom his wife 
regarded with a partial eye. 

“While Chunder was engaged in deliberately reviewng 
the persons and characters of the servants in his father-in- 
law’s house in order with a view to find out the lucky 
individual who had conquered his wife’s hearts, he stood 
still, not liking to disturb his brain pregnant with such 
important thoughts which might thereby suffer abortion. 
This profound silence seems to have led the pairs within to 
believe that he had departed from the place. For Kusam’ s 
gentle feet were heard to approach the door very softly. 
The sound of her movements aroused the jealous husband, 
she opened the door, he furiously rushed at it to pre- 
vent her paramour’s escape. Kusam thereupon hastily 
shut the door before her husband could effect entry, and 
returned to bed. Chunder was now- fully convinced that 
the boy was in the room with his wire. For had an 
adult been there he would have tried to escape, which the 
boy could not do with any hope of success. He now 
recalled to his memory all the suspicions circumstances to 
which he had been ^ unwitting witness : how once he 
thought he saw his wife exchange meaning looks with the 
boys how he seemed fond of sitting near her and was 
zealous in his attentions to her comfort ; how she would 
often help him in Ins work and give him a share, of her 
tiffin at times ; &c ; &c. Overpowered with the recollection 
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of tilings which he did not understand at the time, 
but which lus jealous inind now found no difficulty in 
explaining to his perfect satisfaction, he threw himself c«i 
the bare ground and burst into tears. This seemed to 
relieve his surcharged heart a little, but still his mind 
was being gnawed by jealousy, and his blood coursed 
through his veins as though he was under an attack of 
liigh fever. 

“ Why did T not die beforehand ?” said he to liimself. 
“ Was I reserved to see my beautiful wife in the arms of 
a stripling. The boy has scarcely forgotten his mother’s 
teat, and yet my wife has madly fallen in love with him. 
Disparity of age in the same sex is a bar to friendship, 
but in the opposite sexes, it seems to cement the union. 

0 ! she must be madly in love with him. The boy being 
too young to feel anything like passion for her, she 
has helped to inspire turn with it. Why should I kill 
him ? He probably does not know that it is a crime to 
love my wife. He loves her as a servant would love his 
mistress. But she is the root of all evil. It is she that 
is herself corrupt, and has corrupted him. It is surpris- 
ing I have not suspected the connection so long, although 

1 have often observed their intense fondness for each other. 
1 have hitherto been under the delusion that the stripling 
regarded my wife with something like filial love and that 
my wife felt a mother’s affection for him. Now I see my 
mistake. Had an' adult paid such attentions to my wife, 
and she had showed him the least partiality in return, I 
would have at once detected the improper intercourse. I 
have taken a viper in my bosom. I wonder when they 
intend to run away from the family. My name will then be 
in every body’s lips. Every one will point the finger of 
scorn at me. Whj did I marry this wretched woman ? 
Her great beauW influenced my choice. Had I married 
a tolerably handsome ghl, 1 would never have been so 
unhappy. It is great beauties who are generally the 
most abandoned. Other womei} might plead seduction, 
but my wife is the seducer. When this tale goes into the 
worhj, what will they say of me ! I will hang myself the 
day her infamy becomes known.” 


8 
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“While the wretched husband thus went on tor- 
menting himself, he lieard his wife softly approach the 
door and after noislessly undoing the bolt, return as noise- 
lessly to her bed. Had not his senses been rendered 
extraordinarily acute by jealousy, he could not have per- 
ceived lier movements, so stealthily were they jiertbrmed. 
He thought the boy had just ellectcd his esca]>e through 
a vile woman’s ingenuity, and llis wife softly undid the 
, bolt that she might afterwards plead that the door had 
been left open from the beginning, llis brain was 
now on fire, and he came to the door to verify his 
suspicions. The push that threw open the door, sent a 
lightning through his frame. He staggered in his step, 
but his vehement passion carried him within. He then 
stood still. His eyes surveyed the apartment. He saw 
there ^as no loophole for escape. For a moment he felt 
a maniac’s joy as the thought darted in his mind that his 
wife, unable to send the boy safe out of the room^ had 
concealed him in some place or other. The long time 
she had taken to open the door as well as her feigning 
sleep seemed to confirm his suspicions. He, therefore, 
hastily shut the door, and taking the lamp in his hand, 
began to search the room. During the progress of the 
search his eyes watched the movements of his wife, as if 
they might throw some light on the matter. The 
wretched woman at this moment slightly raised her head. 
As their eyes met, she immediately buried her head in her 
pillow. The jealous husband trembled from head to foot 
at this apparent proof of his wife’s conscious guilt, 
but the ardour of liis search sustained him still. 
He searched every creek and corner, but the boy was no- 
where to be found. It now occured to him that the 
little boy might be concealed in the bed. So he came 
and began to examine the beds. He was even foolish 
enough to examine his wife’s dress, suspecting that the 
boy lay concealed in her arms. 

“Chunder now renewed the search stiU more minutely 
than before. There was not an article in the room left 
unexamined. He inspected even the interior’ of an earth- 
en jar, as if his wife’s diabolical art could squeeze the limbs 
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of her fiivroritc art and tlirust him in through its small 
mouth. He next examined the walls to see if they con- 
tained any trap-door. Failing in his search he was in- 
veighing against vile woman’s ingenuity, bn which the 
poets have expatiated so much, when it occurred to him 
that a large opening might have been made by unloosening 
one of the bars of tlic window. So he rei>aired to the 
window, and tried the bars one after the other. As he 
shook them with all his strengtii, one of them came out 
from tlie bold, and at the same time, a small figure was 
seen to glide away from behind the window. He hold 
up his light rather high to ascertain who it was, but 
could see nothing except the shadow of a figure hurried- 
ly retreating from the place. Imagination can hardly 
realize what the jealous felt at tliis apparent corro- 
l)orations of his suspicions, lie staggered and fell rather 
than sat on the ground, with lus back to the wall. Hitter 
tears glided down liis checks in sti’cams. As soon as 
tliis relieved liiiii a little, he asked his wife in a tremend- 
ous voice who unloosened the bar. His wife did not s])eak, 
but struck her head. Chnnder took this as a confirm- 
ation pf his doubt that the parsunour had really made lus 
escape through the window. “ Ah, wretched woman T’ 
said he, “ now you strike your head, because you tliiuk 
all is now discovered. I wish you could, by so striking, 
kill yourself instead of leaving me to perform that piece 
of service.” Kusam appeared horror-struck at this, and 
invoked Jove’s lightning to descend upon her head. 
Her husband became more and more furious, and threat- 
end to tear her to pieces, — a consumation which she de- 
voutly desired. On cooler reflection, Chunder thought 
it to be a great crime to kill a wife and after weeping, 
tearing his hair and striking his head with a view per- 
haps to make his griefe evaporate thereby, he at last re- 
tired to bed. The beautiful wife, though in the same 
bed, did not sleep in the .arpis of her lord. Kusam 
preserved her silence unbroken to tlu! last, and in the 
mongpig, the unhappy pair separated without exchanging 
a word. 



SHAUKHARE JAULEAUN. 


To MmzA Shahbha Chandba Mookhoo Fadhya, 
IIead-eater of Mookiiobeji’b Mag’zin, 

Deeb Sur^ 

1 am glad 2 obzurv that the dish i set b 4 tho 
publick in yore last No., waz most welcum. It waz indeed in 
ceaz'n, and — wcll-ccaz*nd. Wat with the ranes and a nisoly 
reflated quantum ov pepper and salt, i new it cood not b uUierwize. 
Mi ti^nd' Jeames purtiklarly lykes it, so doo Kam, Sham and Jogee. 
Btes the lads ! i promis them lots ov pluins, only lot ’em mynd 
thare Ics’ns and tri 2 b good boizc. 

But mi pry vasy haz bin much assalcd ov lait. Letrs. from 
all quartr’s, — irom China 2 Paroo, from* Ooliah down 2 Horoo, 
hav pored in ’pun mo in an endles strira ov fluttring note papur. 
The cri iz, stil tha kum ; and tho rage iz al for Shaukare Jolpaun. 
The Breoteesh Eendian Assoshiashun hav rakorded a razolushun 
expresiv ov thare kordial appreshcashuu ov mi dish, — a kopy ov 
wich razolushun thare kumytea hav bin good enuff 2 farward 
2 me, prazenting at tho same tyme tliaro kindest remembranscs 

2 yore gifted coracepondont. Thank u, jentlemen. U ma b ashured 
ov mi weellingnes 2 marit yore approbashiin, only bare with mo 
pashently if u pleczp. 

Mi frond Jeames, hoo propozes starting a papur, rote 2 me 
the utlier da, begging mi literhary asistans and oxpresing hiz 
wilingnes 2 konseed 2 me in all things except the rite of aboozing 
•the nateevs, hoom he wery justly hates in return for the brade wich 

thare knntree givs him and wich his . 

Finish tho centense, genlte reedor, for yoresclf. Ihavnot yate 
sent him a repli, but pawsibly i ma tel him — of koarsc in wery pofight 
languajo az from 1 frond 2 anuther — tho duce take u and yore onr I 
Wat a pity men with the skantiest ojukashun, — mere lackwits or 
raither the sang-kulots ov tlio rapublick ov letrs shood set up az 
publick tecchers and impoze their krood noshuns, whimzis, and 
fanciz on simple fokca too apt 2 misstake dowdy centen Cess and 
misstca paragrafs for the inspirashuns of Jeneus! Jeheus ! humph ! 
Y, that artiU iz a rare kummoditty, and i rckn tliat in this vast 
kuntry thare r in all but three, viz ; — yorp preshus good-for- 
nuthing-navur-2-doo-wcll self,* tlie misehivus wag hoo duz the 
Ingleeshman’s ^:>aturday Evning Weakley, and last— need i ad, not 
the least — ^yoro humble survant ; ' and all tho rest r- a par^l ov 
sorry muffs, excepting ov koarse pcrsnal Giivment Pall. Wen shall 

3 meet again ? 
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The Obzurvtir, also, acting on tlio prinsiplc ov kontinuitea, 
wyshos to enlist mo among hiz ouughtond watchers. Frodijos ! Ls’nt 
it, mi Dominy ? Hiz applckashun iz at prozent under konsidcrashun. 
Mconwhile i wil ask lum 2 oxplano wat object in the fizzikal warld 
iz Tcfurd to under the dezignasbun ov Hooghly’s river’* in sum 
vnr Cess wich appeared in a resent ecsue of hiz jumal. Pawsibly it 
iz tho identikal gulf wioh not long ago ho waz ankshus 2 miv 
bridged, but here iz Mr. Leslie — ^bog yore pardun, i ment 2 sa 
No. 1 — ^redy 2 porfawm tho feat for him. 

I ma further meushnn that Yulkan ov Scerampoor, unable 
2 forje any more bolts for Joopitcr jooniar, now dozires 2 assine 
tho happco task 2 me. Hiz bolts, he ^cz, are no long It ciiektyv ; 
iha flash and flash and end in i^o reports. B 4 dispozing ov hiz 
offr 1 wa or the uthcr, i must konsult St. Pall, and pawsibly get 
him to indite an apc-istlo, not 2 the gentiles, but 2 Y ulkan in his uzal 
apostolik stile. There iz won kondisliun, however, wich i must insist 
on b 4 the nigosheashun proseeds farthur, and it iz this : Yulkan 
must not uzo so much brass in hiz Icdshcot. The villanous 
kompound iz simply tedckuliis. 

And now for a bit ov startling ncooso. Sound drums, bio 
trumpets, and whistlo UDi-bullcro I The Maharajah haz sent mo 
an awtograff let r, in wich he makes an ofir ov sm Assccstant Sectry- 
sheop if i wood march 2 his racecue. He sadly iicads support, 
and mine, ho sez, wood b most welkum. At present eenvolvd in 
nite, ho greevusly wants mi lite to cheer him. W an ov hiz advokatoa 
the uther da waz polight ennff 2 kompair liim 2 old Nick. Et tu 
Brute ? Wat next and next ? 

Tos, Maharajali, I shal b sooprcamly hapco 2 place mi 
harti servicess at yore dispozal if u wU only agree 2 throe thyngs. 
1 dont karo a bit for tho sectiysheep; n slial hav mi nnbot advokasy 
if u wil lisn 2 mi advice and folio it. Forswear yore lojic, wich 
iz sumtymes tho wery antepodes of soimd cens; rcstrane yore im- 
pulsivnes, wich iz ofihtymcs tho bain ov yore best mazm'es; 
andb at all times the Peeple’s unflyndiing frond and wawm 
benefactor. With regard to tho Ist point, let me onestly tel n 
that it iz not good lojic 2 sa that b coz tho zenrindars wood recover 
the rodecoss vom tho Bayots, thareforo the Guvmcnt shood impozo 
it on the latter. This reminds mo of tho story ov the old Joo hoo( 
having bin cbaijed with krooelly fleosing a fast young man about 
town, defended hiz konduct by saying that, in fleosing the sed young 
nian, he had but rendered him a survis, az ho had tlmrcbi pAivented 
utbers from floesing him ! Mr. Deorland’s obzurvashuns with 
fl^uoe 2. this queschun r wel thot out, arid i cannot doo bettur 
than ^ommend them 2 yore umest athmshim. It iz not too late 
2 men*; only little minds r abnr instrukshun. 

Begarding the sekend point : — ^yorc impulsivncs Icods u into 
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griyus tuisstakos aftd Inanifosts itself in strong riting wich indikates 
a partisan, not a judcsluil spirit. The uthor da n called the zemin- 
dars wolves.” Was tliat wel dun ov u, Maharajah ? 

I now kum 2 the last point. B the Peeplk’s nnflynching 
frond and wawm benefactor. 1 hav obzurvd witli the liiost plozuro 
yore recent proscedings in this dyrcction. It is a fowl blot on tho 
Breetoesh Adminstraslmn,that siun ov tho fairest parts ov tho fairest 
provins ov India r being desolated by a terrible disease without evok- 
ing any umest efiiirts 2 kumbat it and extnrpato it from tho laud. 
Alas, Krischnn England kiircs moi’o for her kattle than for her sub- 
jects in her brytest dependency ! B it yore glory to obliterate the 
shame. Oli, stop not til u hav kild tho monster beyond a clians ov 
revival. A single' human life tlins saved wood ^doed more cllbc-2- 
ally for n b 4 tho throne of Grace than any amount of material 
knmfhrts tliat u ma provide for those entrusted 2 yore charjo. I 
am, however, sadly (lisappointed in respect ov yore akshnn in tho 
maker ov illegal cesses. U hav dashed down tho knp ov hojK) from 
the very lips ! Iz this tho poor rozult ov so much iusippiont 
umestnes? Wiltho many 'stil trample upon tho fii? Use a 
jyant’s strength 2 doo a jyant’s 'work ! Panz not, falter not, til 
u hav ostablceshd tho many in tharo rites, — ^til ' u hav cman- 
sopated them from tho insupiiortablo thraldum ov tlio fii. U raa 
b assalcd bi tho cclliish and interested ; hut, strong in yoro own 
Konshonco and redying on the living God, go on fyting tho 
goodly fite ov ojiprcsscd, down-trod’n millions hoom tho appathy 
ov tharo roolcrs hav all but rooind. Bomembur, Maharajali, tlio 
brathurhood ov man ; and like a tru brathur, strive 2 wipe yoro poor 
brathurn’s teers. 

Then as 2 yoro rezolushun ov appointing reprezontativ rayots 
on tho majisterial bench, tho idea iz nnqiioschunably a good 1, but 
y dont u dcaiinitly state hoom u konsidor az such ? Tha joak with 
u hoo suggest the nominashun of Sirdar kooliz or Sirdar barorsfor 
such pnqms. How wood u like 2 hav thozo roprozontativ men 
for mombors ov yore own kounsel? Tharo r'good men and troo 
in nthcr ranks ov life, who hav a status in tliaro littlo village 
sirklo and r racopcckted by tharo kompears for tharo iutegrytoa 
and sterling worth. Ghnz yore onnerary magistrates from amongst 
thozo, aud dont bring the bench 2 ridiknlo by plasiug tharcon 
yoro moddel fakirs and recrooting sirdars. 

By tlio by, Mr. Ilcad-cater, hero iz a fla grant instans ov personal 
Gnvmont, wich cannot b too strongly kondemd. A munth ago 
1 cent ill tho kurrontkoin ov.tho rolm 3 rupeez, 5 annas, 7 py, 
and 9 gundaz in ado ov tho apeedemik-strikn suffrers in BurdliO' 
man ; and wtnid u lieelcov it, tho Guvinont ov Bengal hav not yet 
thaiikt me for this muuiflscut do nation ? Iz not this very pro- 
voking ? 
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T1u 5 kuntrci; riiigH witli ilciuiiislioasliuiis ov Mr. llo^ ov Vost. 
uflis notorytcn. Tliis speaks wel for tlic inaiiliood uv tlic land. 
TIio ag(? of sliivalry ix inanifbslly 7iot goii. Alas, poor Mrs. ITo;^ ! 
1 pitea ilico Ironi tlic botuni ov uii liart ! Tlio 1 doiit liold tlico 
(piitc blainclcs, 1 siiiuuroly boiccvo that this inipnidoiiso Ava/. tlio 
roziilt ov tlio sisteiiiatic inirsckuslmn and kruc‘1 distrust ov the man 
lioo shamed a htizhand’s name by flinging thee off 2 the world that 
ho ma the more eezily akurnulatc proofs ov gilt against thy marrage 
vow. 

“ Luv, like the flour that koarts the sun’s kind ray 
Will flurrish only in the smiles of da ; 

Distrust’s kold air the jenrons plant annoys. 

And won chill blite ov dire kontempt destroys !” 

Urcs translitoralionally 
Siiaukiiahe Jauwaun. 


rriiitod by M. QuosHi Bcntfiick Fres^, 19, Mangoc Lane, Calcutta. 
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ITYMN TO DfTRGA'. 

JJAIL ! Goddess f Universal Soul I 

Power or Love, Fate or Ulusion sweet — 
Whato’or thy name, who wast,ero 'nine’sdawu, solo 
Existent, lowly— humbly thee wo grctjt I 
Hail ! ten>arm’d Goddess of tlio lioti-thron<», 

Whose power Tunc and Space and Being own 1 
The seed of things was in thy mighty womb, 

Their sonree prolific, and tlioir fiiiiil doom ! 


From thee the mystic Trinal Unity, — 

Bnihma, Vishnu, Mahesha, — one in three — 

All sprang, ^oii primal dread Divinity, 

Thou groat First Cause of all and End to bel 
The gemm’d cmbroid’ry of the azure sky. 

The flow’ry graces that around ns lie, 

« • 

The wliirlwindVs blast, and lightnin^f’s quickening flame, 
All — all thy pow’r and loveliness proclaim. 

SER1K0, No. XIL, CALCUITA. 
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Hymn to Durg<V. 

Descend, great Deity ! from thy cloud-girt seat, 
Embosom’d high amidst th’ eternal snows 
Of lofty Himmala, where at thy feet 
All rapt. Old Time lays him down to repose. 
While Khrtickaya on his star-eyed bird, 

As -fits the war-god, bravely keeps his guard ; 
And Gannesha, in sober vesture drest, 

Woos Philosophy to his loving breast. 


There rosy Lakshmee, blushing like the mom 
When she bepaints yon heaven’s arche'd dome. 

Her lap all filled with golden ears of corn, 
Emparadlses her fond mother’s home. 

And lily-hued Saraswattce, lute in hand — 

Attended by the Arts, — a. witching band — 

Awakes ethereal music midst the snows. 

And all the place with rapt’rous ardour glows. 

Come, Goddess bright, 0 come, Supernal Power, 

In beaming smiles and loveliness arrayed, — 

Our only hope in dark misfortune’s hour. 

Our sole support, and never-failing aid I 
0 bless the land with Peace and tranquil Joy ! 

May no distressing ills the year annoy J 
0 come with all thy radiant progeny, 

DuBQAE, Duboae, Dubqatina'shinee ! 

Ram, Sham, asd Jogee. 



REMINISCENCES OF A KERANI’S LIFE. 

CHAPTER VI. 

T HAVE spoken of the Burra Saheb of the Treasury, but 
as yet the reader knows nothing about the Chota 
Saheb. During my incumbency of about eight years 
there were four Burra Sahebs, and five or six Chota 
Sahebs ; but of course it is not necessary to des- 
cribe them all. As a rule Chota Sahebs everywhere are 
short-tempered young men, knowing nothing, who expect 
the amlah to do everything for them, and at the same 
time to show them the same deference and respect 
as, or a shade more than, what is conceded to the Burra 
Saheb. There is no man who exacts respect more 
punctiliously than he who doubts lus right to it. 

But our Chota Saheb was on the whole a good man, 
— vain, as young men will be, flii)pant also, but not mis- 
chievously inclined. A fraud had been practised on the 
Treasury, and a small sum taken out on an interest-draft 
which had been paid before. The order of second pay- 
ment bore the Chota Sslheb’s signature. At first his only 
fear was as to the view the Government would take of the 
matter in respect to himself ; and his only thought was how 
to gloss over his share of the blame, and who to sacrifice 
as his scape-goat. Somebody suggested that perhaps the 
Chota Saheb’s signature on the document was not genu- 
ine. This was a whisk of straw to the drowning man. He 
clutched at it with intuitive eagerness. “ Of course it is 
not my signature ! Does it look much like it ? I will 
swear in any court of justice that it is not my signature !” 
And so the difficult was tided over, and the loss paid 
np by the amlah. Chota Saheb freed from blame was 
not unwilling to pay. But the aCmount was very petty, 
and the amlah did not trouble him. 

It was matter more serious when the Chota Saheb 
began to si^ all sorts of papers that were brought to 
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him. Somebody had to pay a large sum of money 
(^80, 000 Rs., I think) into the Treasury on account 
of somebody else. He submitted the usual cliallan 
or tender of payment to Chota Saheb for signature, the 
chnllan being accompanied by a receipt which was to be 
signed after the money was actually paid in. Chota 
Saheb signed both simultaneously. There was the ac- 
quittance signed and delivered without a single pice of 
the debt having been actually realised ! It fell to my 
lot to explain to Chota Saheb his mistake. “ Mistake ! 
what mistake ? If I avas not to sign the paper why was 
it brought to me ? ” “ It was brought to you only for 

an order on the chaUan to authorize the cashier to re- 
ceive the money.” “ Well, have I not sighed that ? ” 
“ Yes, you have. But you have signed the receipt also 
before receiving the money. You ought to have waited 
f()r the cashier’s acknowledgement. ” “ Who is the 

cashier then, and why did he not send in his ac- 
knowledgement ? ” “ Because he has not received 

the money yet. ” “ But why has he not received the 

money yet ? Why did he not receive it ten days ago ? ” 
“ The payment was not tendered till now. ’ “ Bless 

me if I understand all this ! What has gone wrong ? ” 
“ This only, that, if the man had chosen it, he might 
have gone away with your receipt^without paying a pice 
of the money due from him. ” “ Then let him go. He 

is welcome to do so, I suppose. ” 

The case was hopeless. There was no help for it 
now, but to speak to the Burra Saheb, who of course 
understood the whole thing in two seconds. He kept back 
the Chota Saheb’s acquittance, and told me to report to 
him when the money was received. An order was 
simultaneously issued and necessary durections given to 
the chaprassies that no papers were to be taken to the 
Chota Saheb for signature except by an amlah of the 
office. But the Chota Saheb never attempted to under- 
stand what all this bother was about. 

Another Chota Saheb equally clever did not under- 
stand why a gold mohur, if equal to a rupee in weight, 
was so much smaller in size, and why bank notes of 
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tliffereiit values had borders of different patterns when the 
})apcr used was the same. The difference between a 
cheque accepted and one unaccepted was also a poser ; 
and it was mentioned of one Chota Saheb whom I did not 
know, that he used to sign pa^Kirs without looking at them, 
and every evening several blank papers and blotting 
sheets were to be found on his table signed in the usual 
way along with other papers. It must not be forgotten 
liowever that tliese Ohota Sahebs were generally very 
young men, paid to learn their work, and not expected to 
perform it efficiently. 

CITAPTEII VII 

X alluded to the inconveniences of office 

life, but the reader must not conclude that there are 
none. The inconveniences are many and of diverse kinds. 
I^ have referred to a fraud practised on the Treasury. 
The attempts made to discover the culprit gave me a lot 
of trouble. The man who had presented the duplicate 
order for payment was seen by me and by some three or 
four other assistants. The police, with their usual brag, 
said that tliey would trace liim out without fail if he were 
in the land of the living, dnd the only little help they want- 
ed was that of som# seiisible person to identity him. 
Of those that volunteered I was selected, and dreadful 
was the bother I had about it. I had to accompany the 
police through many of the dirtiest byeways of this dirty 
city, to nooks and corners where no decent person desires 
tobeseen. 1 was hrst taken to the house of a seal-engraver. 
In a hut was a squalid woman, with a thin squalid child 
on her lap. A policeman in plain cloths accompanied 
me, and asked the woman to fetch her husband. “ He is 
not at home.” “ 0 yes, he is ; he told me to come for 
him ; tell him the Thakooijee has brought some mahdpra- 
sad for him.” I did not understand what tliis meant ; 
but the word mahaprasad was evidently the “ open 
sesame” for a dmi ttance. The message was taken in ; 
the man came out, more miserable looking if possible 
than his miserable wife and child. He was not the man 
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we were looking out for. The policeman and he seemed 
to be old acquaintances, and they had a long talk of which 
I did not understand a word. Next I was taken to the 
ground-floor of an old two-storied house which was in a 
crumbling condition. There was a drink ing party wi- 
thin, and they refused us admittance. The policeman 
in plain cloths did not come up to the house, but kept at a 
distance, another man being sent with me who, 1 under- 
stood, was the friend or companion of the party to be 
identified. It would seem, therefore, that there can be no 
sort of friendship or confidence between knaves. As ad- 
mission to the apartments was refused my companion 
began to bawl out for his friend by his nickname 
“ Kallo Ghose.” We were kept awaiting for a long time, 
and curious eyes were peering out every now and then from 
a small aperture which represented a window, to see who 
we were and what we wanted. At last, after about a 
full quai^r of an hour, Kallo Ghose came out. No: ; he 
did not come out exactly ; he just opened the door par- 
tially and showed us his face. It was enough ; he was 
not my man ; but there was no doubt of it that he was 
a villain of the worst stamp. He asked my companion 
why he had brought another man, a stranger, with 
him. The reply was communicated to him by signs 
which I did not understand. The» friends it seemed to 
me continued to be good finends still, but Kallo Ghose 
launched out any but kindly glances after me. If the 
mysteries of Calcutta were written by a clever hand we 
would know of many things which we do not dream of. 

I was next carried to a flash house kept by prosti- 
tutes, being accompanied by one who was a frequenter 
of it, while the police awaited at the nearest corner. The 
time was immediately after night-fall ; the abominations 
I had to witness were awfiil. Admittance was given 
without much demur. The party assembled were three 
men and two women ; a third woman was lying on the 
floor dead drunk. There were two bottles of brsmdy 
or rum before the party, with several glasses ; and 
they had one dish of chahanas also, with plenty of 
chillies. Of the three men one was a big quarrelsome 
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fellow, with a red face ; another, a very thin black man 
whom 1 was expected to identify ; tlie third was a decent* 
looking fellow whom I had seen before, but whom I did 
not know. The bully asked our business. My com- 
panion introtluced me as a novice in the school of love. 
“ Does he drink ?” “ No ; but I shall drink for both.” 
“ That Wont suit us ; he must drink for himself and a 
glass of brandy was handed to me. 1 refused it with 
thanks. “ Gulp it do^vn, ” said the bully, “ or I will force 
it down your throat. What business liave you here 
if you wont drink ? We transact no business with dry 
lips.” I said that I had come there Avith my friend to 
see, but not to drink. “ To see what beasts we make 
of ourselves ?” My companion hastened to explain that 
1 had only come to see the beauties of the house. “ That 
excuse wont pass with me,” said the bully. “ Whoever 
comes where I am, must do as T do. Now, sir, will you 
drink or not ?” “ I wont.” The bully began to gesti- 
culate ; but I knew I had only to bawl out for the police 
in case of need. This however was found unnecessary. 
The decent-looking person I had referred to asked me 
if I knew him. I answered in the negative. “ I have 
seen you before,” I said ; “ but I cannot remember 
where or under what circumstances.” “ Do you know 
any of our party ? Honor bright !” “ Honor bright ; 

1 don’t know any one of you except him who has come 
with me.” “Well, I know you, and the family you 
belong to. Give me your word that you will not men- 
tion our names, or in any way describe us to your friends, 
or mention in what plight you have seen us, when you 
go out.” “ This I can safely promise, because I do 
not know your names, and because my friends 
could not recognize you from any description I 
could give of you.” “A direct promise, please ; other- 
wise 1 wont interfere.” I gave the direct promise re- 
({uired. He took the buUy aside ; I do hot know what 
l^smanic words he said, but* the bully was at my feet 
in a moment, asking me to forgive his rudeness. Of 
i^urse I forgave him. He insisted on jshaking hands 
with me, and 1 was then allowed to depart ; not without 
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a pressing invitation from the ladies to come and sec 
them another day. 

In this manner I was carried hither and thither for 
some days, till the police admitted their inability to trace 
the delinquent. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

^HE rolling stone gathers no moss. Be it so ; but 
is the reverse always true ? Here was I a stationary' 
stone for years in the Treasury that had gathered no 
moss to speak of. We had better roll now, thought I j 
but in what direction ? 

The office of Deputy Magistrate was being now 
created. The first few appointments had been reserved 
for members of the liighest native families in Calcutta, 
and for well connected European candidates. But there 
were many others to give away. Unfortunately I had no 
fiiends to back me ; and those who I had expected would 
help me, did not. Young men however are not easily 
disheartened. The appointments were in the gift of the 
Secretary to Goveniment known far and wide as the Burra 
Huzoor, and I waited on him to urge my claims. On the 
first occasion I was received and put off ; on two sub- 
sequent occasions that I called I received the stereotyped 
answer — Phoorsiit nehihaye.” There was the great man 
on whom all eyes were turned, the dispenser of bounties and 
coveted honors, accessible only to iKJople with long 
names, and to such others as made koomeeshes^* and 
“ salaanui^ with both hands ; but not to me and the like 
of me. I accepted my disappointment with impatience 
indeed, but still with as much pride as I could call up. 
Years after I had the satisfiiction of receiving from 
the same man a message that he would be glad to 
cultivate my ac^aintance, and, subsequently to that agtun, 
an offer of a Deputy Magistrateship which 1 refused. 
I can well conceive what Dr. Johnson’s feelings 
were when he wrote that celebrated letter to Lord 
Chesterfield, than which a better return below was never 
given. 
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In the height of his greatness the Secretary to 
Government would not see me. I was delighted to learn 
some time after that a native gentleman whom he had 
asked to' come to him had refused to do so. This was a 
gentleman of independent means and station in society, 
who cared neither for the favors nor the frowns of the 
great man. He had never waited on him, though all the 
other native big guns of Calcutta had done so, and this 
was a sore point with the Huzoor, who liked to see the rich 
about him. He took the initiative at last, and asked to 
see the Baboo on the pretext of consulting him on certain 
points connected with native female education. The 
reply was that on account of domestic bereavements the 
Baboo never went avisiting. Oh ! how the Huzoor must 
have felt the slight. 

But against one instance of this sort how many there 
are of a contrary kind. The great ruling passion of the 
native mind is servility to those in power. All our 
Rajahs and Bahadoors, mth their asem and sontas, are 
constantly running hither and thither “to pay their 
respects” to this and tliat man — ^to every topiwallak in 
office in fact, quite irrespective of his claims to such 
attentions. I can well understand when all this bowing 
and cringing originate with a purpose. Then the mean- 
ness has an excuse, possibly a knavish one, but still an 
excuse for the despicable position assumed. But I have 
never been able to undei’stand why most of our purse- 
proud ignoramuses, who can have no ends to compass, 
go on demeaning themselves ad nauseam — crying “ Jo ' 
Hookum” to every puppy that writes C. S. after his name, 
merely as it would seem for that meanness’ sake. When 
Baboo Hobo Gul Ghose goes avisiting great folks in all 
directions we excuse him, because we know that the man 
is living on his wit’s end. An up-county millionaire, 
with little or no brains, runs down to Calcutta with a 
long train of fancied grievances requiring the immediate 
attention of the Government ; ‘Baboo Hobo Gul is at 
once at his elbow, and offers to see him through the affair— 
for a consideration. The bargain is concluded without 
demur. Baboo Hobo Gul drives down to Government 

2 
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House ; has an interview with the Private Secretary ; 
even introduces his friend the millionaire to the Governor 
General’s right hand, without speaking of his grievances as 
a matter of course. The millionaire does not understand 
a word of English, and it costs nothing to Hobo Gul to 
convince him that his suit has sped well, and that it is 
now only a question of money. The matter will be 
awfully expensive ; there are so many big stomachs to 
fill. Of course the millionaire does not mind that, 
and a long fable ends with the demand of a large sum of 
money. But Jumna Doss Hurry Bhujun Doss, though ig- 
norant is shrewd, and won’t pay the whole sum at once. 
Half or one-fourth is after much haggling forked out at 
last ; and Hobo Gul never appears before the millionaire 
again. 

And yet these are the people to whom the doors of 
the great are always open ; and . the rich nincompoops 
who go there willingly bring themselves down to the 
same level with them. It is very seldom that an English- 
man returns the visit of a native gentleman ; yet my 
countrymen are too mean-spirited to resent this. 

CHAPTER IX. 

"^^E were all very nearly losing our appointments one 
^ * day, and that when we had not the remotest idea of 
such a thing happening to us. The Head Cashier had 
suggested some alterations in the general procedure of 
the office, with a view to provide greater securily 
against frauds ; but the Burra Saheb, a new man, had 
vetoed this, rejecting all the expostulations of the man 
who was primarily responsible for the proper working of 
the department. Our chief upon that submitted his resig- 
nation, which was at once accepted ; and with him we 
all would have had to go out, as is usual on such occa- 
sions. But, simultaneously with his resignation, the 
Head Cashier had sent up a memorandum of his case to 
the Chief Secretary to the Government ; and the Burra 
Saheb, just when he was about to fill Up the vacancy, 
received the peremptory orders of the wyermuent to 
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leave matters at statu, qm till a searching enquiry into the 
working of the office was made. For this enquiry a 
distinguished financier was selected, and it resulted in 
his unqualified approval of all the measures which the 
Head Casliier had suggested, and the removal of the 
Burra Saheb to a less onerous post. As the peons and 
duftries noted epigramatically on thesmatter : “ Biara 
Sahtb hodhe hogya; Baboo ka oopur Lard Saheb hurra 
khosee hooah'* The Burra Saheb’s nominee who was 
to have filled up the vacant post of course flitted as fast 
as he had come ; and the tempest in a tea-pot being over 
we breathed fireely a^ain, and continued working; as 
before. 

The new Burra Saheb was a thorough man of business, 
besides being a very pious Christian. He looked into 
every man’s work with his own eyes, without neglecting 
his own. A great many checks and counter-checks were 
abolished by him, while he introduced various new ones 
in their place which were admitted on all hands to be 
exceedingly sensible and necessary. What did not 
give equal satisfaction was the selection he made in 
filling up vacancies. Even the best of men in some way 
or other manages to contract prejudices to which he sted- 
fastly adheres. The firm conviction of this Burra Saheb 
was that Europeans always made the best office assist- 
ants, after them East Indians, and the natives last. 
Thisi is even now the opinion of many very good men, and 
taken in tlie abstract the premises may not be unsound. 
But unfortunately we cannot get good Europeans for the 
salaries given in public offices ; and, if you stick to your 
hobby, the only result is that you cram your office with 
the refuse of Europe. As for the East Indians, as a rule 
they are men of no education, and are therefore fit only 
for mechanical duties and nothing more. The Registrar 
of the Government Treasury was an East Indian, a very 
good man, and with the best education of the East Indian 
standard. He had been many* years in the office and 
moved quietly in the groove to which he was accustomed. 
Blit he was entirely upset by the changes which the 
new Burra Saheb had introduced, and it was no seexet 
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that, in accommodatinghimself to the change, he was wholly 
guided the advice and direction of his native assist* 
ants. Like natives also (and after all what is an East 
Indian but a native) East Indian assistants, when in 
power, bring around them all their brothers and brothers- 
in-law to partake of the loaves and fishes on the spread 
board. The English office of the Government Treasury 
had in this way become quite converted into a snug family 
conclave, consisting of three brothers, two brothers-in- 
law, one step-son, and half a dozen cousins of the first, 
second, and third degree. The Burra Saheb wanted 
to infuse into this coterie a little new blood. A good 
appointment was vacant for wldch several excellent 
native candidates were applicants. But the Burra Saheb 
would fain have an European. At last a sHp-captain 
recommended a nephew of his, a very young man for the 
post. Of course he was totally unfit for it. But then 
he was an European, and — ^would learn. The lad had 
sense, but no education, and after a long schooling was 
barely able to get through his work as a matter of routine. 
He fell subsequently into bad company, took to the 
bottle, and got drowned. This of course the Burra Saheb 
could not have prevented : but he might have given the 
office a better man than the hobnail he put in. They 
say that the ship-captain was the Burra Saheb’ s friend, 
and had shown him and his family great attention on 
board when they came out. Was that a sufficient justifica- 
tion for the choice that was made ? And yet there is 
no doubt of it that the Burra Saheb was a very good 
man and a pious Christian, as I have said at the outset. 
But prejudices for or against make the best men unjust 
at times, and the evil is that they don’t see it. 

Another selection made by the Burra Saheb at about 
the same time turned out much better. This was for 
filling up a comparatively unimportant post, carrying with 
it a much smaller salary. In tins case also an English lad 
was selected ; but he answered much better than the 
other man, being less bumptious and more willing to 
learn. For other very petty posts the Burra Saheb 
brought in . some natives who had served under him 
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elsewhere, and all these turned out lo be efficient 
assistants. But the appointment of so many outsiders 
caused great heart-burning in the office ‘at the time, and 
made the Burra Saheb a good deal unpopular, till 
his sterling good qualities developed themselves in 
regular course. 


CHAPTER X. 

rpHE Jury nuisance is well known. I received one 
day a summons to dance attendance at the Supreme 
Court as a juror. Many cases were gone through. One 
was that of an indigo planter charged with acts of 
cruelty and oppression against certain ryots. In the local 
court he had pleaded that he was an European by birth 
and therefore not subject to trial by that court. His 
plea in the Supreme Court was that he was not an 
European and therefore did not come within the court’s 
jurisdiction. The case was gone through, and all the 
acts charged against lum were proved ; but the court 
having left the question of jurisdiction to be settled by 
the jury from the evidence, the majority contended that 
the court’s jurisdiction was not proved. To this the 
minority did not at first agree, but they afterwards gave 
in ; and thus curiously enough the indigo-planter got off. 

What struck me particularly in the court was that, 
though the show was a good one, the ends of justice did not 
seem to be fully obtained. The interpretation was execra- 
ble. What the witness said was very seldom correctljr ren- 
dered, and many things were put into his mouth which he 
did not say. The cross examination of counsel seemed also 
often to be very irrelevant : but the counsel had certain 
privileges which they fully asserted and would not allow 
to be interfered with. Therq was a passage of arms 
between the judge and the counsel on this very point. 
“ You have been over and over repeating that question, 
Mr. Twigg. I dont see what. you want to elicit. It 
seems to me that you are taking up the time of the court 
quite unnecessarily.” “I beg pardon, my lord. But 
question has been repeated so often most advisedly.” 
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“ You tnay thi^ so ; I don’t : and I ideally cannot allow 
this to go on.’’ “ Your lordship must excuse me. We 
have our respective duties in this court to discharge. 
Mine is to defend my client, and if by repeating any par- 
ticular question I can throw one spark of light to dear 
him of the imputations made against him, I am hound 
to do so. And I hardly need remind your lordship 
that it is your lordship’s duty and that of the jury 
patientW to receive the evidence as it crops up.” “Very 
good, Mr. Twigg, you may go on.” So the counsel 
had the best of it, and the judge was obliged to cave in. 

As a rule the jurymen also were ill-chosen. Often, 
very often, native juiymen betrayed strong prejudice 
in favor of native offenders when belonging to the higher 
or middling dasses ; much oftener still the Christian 
jurymen openly exhibited their strong bias in favor of 
Christian culprits ; and the right he had of challenging 
jurymen rendered it almost impossible for the court to 
convict an offender who was ably defended, as practically 
the choice of his judges was len with him. 

In other respects however, the court exercised a very 
salutary influence, especially in checking the irregularities 
of the police ; and some judges took a delight in taking the 
officers of the police to task for any cause or no cause at 
all, of which the following is a veritable instance. The 
names of the jurymen having been called the judge 
observed that the number of absentees was very great, 
and he fined the absent jurymen 20 Rs. each. “ My 
lord, I am present in court, ” bawled out one juryman. 

My name was not correctly called out by the Clerk of 
the CrowTi and I therefore did not answer, thinking that 
perhaps some other person was meant. If I (giving his 
name) was intended, I trust your lordship will, under 
this explanation, remit J;he fine.” Mr. MacTurk, the 
Deputy Superintendent of the* Police, here nudged the 
juryman and told him in whispers that he must move 
through counsel. “My. lord, Mr. .MacTurk, the De- 
puty Superintendent of the Police, tells me that I must 
move through counsel ; but as I am attending the court 
a juryman your lordship will perhaps kindly hold that 
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to be unnecessary.” Now, the judge, an irate man, 
was looking round like a mad bull, uncertain whom to 
gore. Was he to toss up the Clerk of the Crown, or the 
juror ? Neither ; the juror had found out the scarlet 
man for him. “ Mr. MacTurk, the Deputy Superinten- 
dent of the Police,” roared out the judge, “ had better 
mind his own business, which I have observed on di- 
verse occasions is very ill done. He has nothing what- 
ever to do with my court and my jurors, and I beg that 
he will interfere with neither.” The silence in the court 
was profound ; Mr. MacTurk was no where ; all eyes were 
turned on him at once, but the ground had opened under 
him, and he had disappeared. Something the judge 
said to the Clerk of the Crown in an undertone which was 
not audible in court. The juror quietly’ elbowed up to 
the Clerk of thef Crown, and asked him if his fine had 
been remitted. “ Yes, yes ; you are very troublesome 
Baboo. I shall take good care that you are not summoned 
again.” And long did the juror bless his own temerity 
that had earned such coveted exemption. 



THE ADVENT OP KA'MDEYA, GOD OP LOVE. 

I 

w comes ! he comes I the God o’ the flow’ry bow ! 
With quiver full of pointed darts, 

He comes to rule o’er lover’s hearts I 
Lo ! spring awakes and vernal breezes blow, 

And laugh the skies above, and earth below I 
2 

He comes ! he comes 1 the formless God of love ! 
With Rntteo blushing at his side. 

Blushing in youth and beauty’s pride I 
Beware of him ! for e’en the Gods above 
Are subject to the magic pow’r of love I 

3 

He comes ! he comes t the God who dared the ire 
Of Shiva dread — Time’s sov’rdgn lord — 

What time he Suttee’s loss deplor’d ! 

He comes attended still by young Desire, 

And Passions warm which sot the heart on fire ! 

4 

He comes I he comes I the God who loves to dwell, — 
Midst pleasant smiles and deep-drawn sighsy— 
In Beauty’s cheeks, in Beauty’s eyes I . 

He comes to w'aken wi th his witching spell 
The warblers sweet in wood and hill and dell ! 
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He comes I he comes ! the God whose fetters made 
Of roses bathed in crystal dew, 

Unite all loTin^r hearts and true ; — 

He rouses Nature long in slumber laid, 

And bids the flow’rs their gratefiil incense shed I 

6 

He comes ! he comes I the cruel God of love I 
Alas I too well I feel his dart 
Pierce through and through this stricken heart 1 
Oh I may the girl less imrelonting prove. 

The girl my soul doth fondly, warmly love ! 


8 



THE EASTEK VACATION OP 1862: 

BEmO 

EXTRACTS PROM MY SCRIBBLING JOURNAL, 
By Anonymus. 


April, . l&th. Wednesday . — ^I^ove a little after 4 p. m. 

mth Mr. H. to the Waterloo Station. It occurred to us 
at some distance from the Univerdty Hall, that we had 
omitted to bid good bye to the Principal ; but I consoled 
myself with the thought that as the custom was to ask 
his permission to stop at the Hall during vacations, it was 
not particularly necessary to ask it on leaving the same. 
The day being tolerably clear, I observed the somewhat 
misty grandeur of the commercial metropolis of the world, 
while we were passing over the Waterloo Bridge. On 
the right side, appeared the towers of the Houses of Par- 
liament, the Westminster Abbey, &c ; also a huge stone 
lion looking towards the Thames — a sort of statuary, in 
which the British excel. On the left were the cloud- 
capped dome of St. Paul’s, and a host of church-steeples 
soaring &r above the height of ordinary buildings. 
Steamers were flying in the river with the rapidity of the 
eagle in the air. All around us was life and bustle, so 
much so indeed, that though a cockney of nearly twelve 
months’ standing, I thought as if all London and his wife 
had come out to a Festival. I realized fully the idea of 
the saying — “ London is a growth as Paris is a creation 
but while every thing around us was in a gigantic scale, 
the Thames seemed to be a puny stream in comparison 
with our glorious ones in India. We crossed the river 
almost in no time. Waterloo Station is neither so Iwge 
nor so splendid as some of the other stations ; this being 
the time 1 saw it. At 4. 45, the iron-horse neighed 
and began to move on so high a level that house-tops 
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af^e^red to be quite within reach. The contrast between- 
the smoke and bustle of the city to the green beauty and 
quietness of the country was great. The day being 
clear, our delight was unalloyed. Passed through Ascot 
of horse-race celebrity. The country around is rather 
desert-like ; in the horizon rose a few Scotch firs exactly 
resembling the palms from a distance, and I was forcibly 
reminded of some parts of poor dear Bengal. Arrived 
at Reading (44 miles from London) at a little before 
6.'30 p. M. ; when Mr. H. H. escorted us from the Rail- 
way station. The senior Mr. H., Miss H. and Miss Austin 
were waiting for us, and we lost no time in sitting down 
to tea. Of course. Miss H. was at the head of the table. 
Tea was preceded by prayer and hymns accompanied 
with the Organ, an instrument, which I saw for the first 
time in a private gentleman’s house. Having thus re- 
freshed ourselves, we retired to the drawing-room, and I 
was invited by the ladies to play at chess. They knew 
fill! well what they were about, and the result was, I was 
beaten twice by them. I had then recourse to the Pho- 
tographic Album. Miss Austin and Messrs. H. sang to 
the Piano played by Miss H. till supper was ready below. 
Retired to bed after 11 p. m. 

17th AprU. Breakfast 8 a. m. At 10, Mr. E. S. H. 
and I walked into the town of Reading, which is small, 
but old enough to contain a few buildings of the style 
of the 17th century. I looked into the corn market, — 
a model of its kind — seats are properly arranged 
and the place is carefiilly kept clean. There is a Post 
Office letter box too. The market was empty when we 
paid the visit. Went to the Biscuit manufactory of Messrs. 
Huntley and Palmer. Mr. Palmer having ordered the 
foreman to show us the various parts of the works, we 
were conducted through the factory, and were shown the 
process of making biscuits and cakes from the state of 
flours to that of eatables ; nay further, we saw them 
packed in tin-boxes and butts rehdy to be delivered to the 
waggon-drivers. An enj^e of 25 horse power, supple- 
mented by more than 600 men, women and boys, is at 
work. By one part of the compli(^ted machine, flour, 
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and butter is mixed, the same process is carried cm 
through different sta^s at different places. In another 
place, the pulp is pressed into sheets, which passing 
through rollers, are stamped and cut into round biscuits. 
These are placed in the t>ven, pass through it, and fall 
on the other side ready for eating. Various sorts of bis- 
cuits and cakes are made, plain and ornamental ; several 
boys are engaged to give to the latter various shapes, 
and the activity of the boys is truly marvellous. We could 
not ascertain the quantity of rascuits that was made 
during a given time. Reading biscuits are celebrated, 
and sent to aU parts of the world, and are found of course 
on the tables of Calcutta Babus. It took nearly an hour 
and a half to walk through this curious manufEUitory, 
not less wonderful, to be sure, than the soap manufactoiy 
of Messrs. Thomas at Bristol which I visited last sum- 
mer. One incident is worth recording for the benefit 
of that useful class of my countrymen — ^the Ghaprasis. 
Hear, then, ye Ghaprasis, that have ears! We presented 
a crown to the foreman, and he very willingly accepted 
it. 

Returned to the house of Mr. H. for a while, and then 
the two brothers H. and I went to the J(ul. It is an im- 
proved model Jail, looks from outside more like a college 
than anything else. Tidiness marks most things Eng- 
lish, and even when we had entered the building, we 
could hardly believe ourselves within prison-walls. Hav- 
ing waited a minute or two in a neat . little room, a 
warder bade us follow him, and we passed on to the 
centre of the building which is erected in the form of a 
cross. From the centre, you see through vistas in four 
directions, lighted by the entrance-door, or the large 
windows at, the furthest ends. The prisoners were en- 
gaged in work, each having a mask on hia fEu:e. They 
are not allowed to exchange a word or look with each 
o^er, andthe building is accordingly constructed. In 
each room, works a sohtary prisoner. There is room for 
twenty men performing physical exercises without seeing 
each other. The cells contain subh articles of furniture 
as are absolutely necessary, j there is good ventilation. 
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Whenever a prisoner wants anything, he rings a bell, 
and it is so admirably arranged that the moment the bell 
rings, a brass*plate projects mom the wall outside ; and 
as the number of the prisoner is marked on the plate, the 
warder has no difficulty in knowing by whom he is ci^ed. 
There are excellent baths, and the prisoners are allowed 
to bathe once every month. The building is supplied with 
water and heat by a steam-engine, the temperature allowed 
to the prisoners is about 50° Fahrenheit. We passed 
down to the kitchen, which was as clean as could be 
wished. I may remark by the way that English kitchens 
are quite different from our dark, dingy, and smoke-full 
rooms. As to diet, three meals are allowed during the 
day to the prisoners. Males have 8 oz. (marked) bread 
each, and females 6 oz. each time. The bread is brown 
of course, but we thought sufficiently good. Breakfast 
(8 a. m.) consists of bread and gruel. Dinner (1 p. m.) 
consists of bread and meat ; and tea (5 p. m.) of bread 
and tea. Hice and potato are allowed as vegetables. 1 
examined the rice and found it to be good. Whenever 
the surgeon in charge of the Jail recommends, extra diet 
is given. We saw some excellent mats of cocoanut fibre, 
sold at the market price. Prisoners are employed on more 
or less hard work according to their physical capacities. 
There is a chapel above ; the pews are so arranged that 
the prisoners cannot communicate with each other, while 
every one is within sight of the chaplain. The governor, 
the chaplain, the surgeon, and the teacher visit the pris- 
oners as often as every day. The latter gives lessons in 
writing, and I saw a nne written on a slate by the teacher, 
copied several times underneath. Refractory prisoners 
are condemned to the gloomy cells, and reduced diet. The 
warder (our ^ide) said that not unfrequently do 
some of the prisoners prove refractory. My visit to the 
jail impressed me with the idea of the CTeat changes effect- 
ed in criminal jurisprudence within the last thirty vears. 
I have, however, grave doubts as 40 the desirability of feed- 
ing and clothing rogues better than poor honest folks. 

The ruins of Reading Abbey are quite close to the jail, 
wd we walked through them and ..also mounted the 
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mound which was raised during the Civil Wars to defend 
the town, and which is now planted with flower trees. 

the top of the mound is a tolerably large gun, the 
mouth of which is stopped, as some rowdies had once 
frightened the inhabitants of the town by firing it. The 
ruins of the Abbey show that it was originally 
ficent building. There is a tale, entitled. “ A 
Reading Abbey” published by Charles Knight. 

Returned home, and not finding the ladies, we went 
to Three MUe Cross, to see the house of Mary Russel Mit- 
ford, authoress of “ Our Village.” The house of Miss 
Mitford is a remarkably small cottage of red bricks, situ- 
ated on the side of the road leading to l^uthampton. 
There is nothing ix)etical about the place, and that we 
owe so many volumes of agreeable rea^g to her pen, is 
due solely to her genius, which did not apparently require 
inspiration fi*om her physical surroundings. Miss Mitford’s 
house remains at present unoccupied. 

The day being fine, quite equal to our glorious 
spring days in Bengal, we enjoyed the walk very much, 
and returned home at dusk. A little after tea, Mr. H. 
celebrated “ the Lord’s Supper.” I was present dur- 
ing the service, but of course did not take part in the 
communion. I make it a point of joining in the Chris- 
tian service when possible, especially in a family, and do 
not object to kneel during prayer, while my own theologi- 
cal opinions are well-knoAvn. 1 am no bigot, nor my 
master Rammohun Roy was. Passed the night in pro- 
found sleep. 

18/A AprU. In the morning, went by rail with 
E. S. H., and Miss A. to Newbury (about 17 miles.) 
Mr. R. Shelley met us at the station, where we were 
jomed by Mr. Preston of London also. S., who was dread- 
fully suffering from headache, was immensely pleased 
with our visit, and would hot hear of retiring to his 
room for purposes of rest and quiet. He, good soul, kept 
our company tl^ughout” the day, and showed us with 
evident pride his little baby three weeks old. Dinner 
being over, H. and I walked through part of the town and 
alongside the canal. At 3 f. m. H. preached . at the 


a magni- 
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^Presbyterian chapel. At 5 there was a tea*mcetuig at the 
Town Hall, where more than 50 persons assembled. 
Messrs. Shelley, Preston, Howse, and several others 
spoke. Being requested to speak about India, I said 
a few words regarding the obstacles in the way of en- 
lightening our country. The meeting lasted till 20 minutes 
to 9. Supper at Mr. Shelley’s, four ladies, four gentlemen, 
and one boy forming the party. We were scattered 
during the night, sleeping in different houses. This was 
Good Friday, and the day proved good indeed. 

19#A April. Break-fast at Mr. Shelley’s. The morn- 
ing looked inauspicious, the sky was cloudy and there 
were a few drops of rain. Eventually the day appeard 
to be the best for walking abroad. Miss. A., Messrs. 
H., P., S., and myself went out and passed through hills, 
dales, woods, meadows, and purling streams — the glo- 
ries of England — all that inspire her favored sons and 
daughters. What wonder that Englishmen in India 
should long for “ home,” such exquisitely beautihil and 
sweet home as this ? H. made a very just remark that 
the secret of the greatness of England was the readiness 
with which Englishmen could leave this paradise of exist- 
ence for the toils and hardships of the battle-field at 
their country’s call. Yes, this is true heroism. 

We paid a visit to a snug little village church, 
which was being decorated mth flowers on account of 
Easter Sunday. A very unpretending looking person, 
who was engaged in making garlands of flowers and 
leaves, rather surprized me by a set of pertinent questions 
regarding the condition of India, and 1 afterwards learnt 
that he was the pastor of the church, an individual, be- 
longing to a class of people, generally much abused, and 
who Ime our old village Bhattacharyas carry intelli- 
gence and culture into the remotest villages. 

In our walk we had to leap over several hedges, 
while having a lady with us. We had no difficulty in help- 
ing her to jump over the partitions, and this performed in 
a moment. What an awM aflair it would have been, if 
we had a Hindu lady with us ! 
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Newbury was the scene of two battles during the 
Civil War. 

Returned to Reading in the afternoon, and spent the 
evening and night quietly, being a little knocked up by 
walking up and down hill for several miles. 

20th April, Sunday. There is no Unitarian chapel 
at Reading. Mr. H. senior holds service at his own 
house, where a few friends join him. Today being Easter 
Day, all the Unitarians at Reading ( not a large number) 
gathered at Mr. H’s., and Easter was duly celebrated. 
Service and dinner over, Miss A. and 1 went out to take 
a walk by ourselves. We trod more than two miles and 
beheld from an eminence the town of Reading to the best 
advantage. Miss A’s conversation was intellectual and 
very agreeable. 

2l8t April. At 8. 4, a. m. Miss. H., Mr. H. and 
I set out by rail for Windsor. The castle answered to my 
expectation from a distance ; but on nearer approach, 
I found the walls to be built of roughlv-hewn stones, a 
sort of building I can scarcely like. The older portions 
have a smooth exterior, but the greatest part of the 
walls is modemdooking and really so. Unfortunately 
the State apartments and the Queen’s were not open 
since the demise of the deeply lamented Prince Albert, 
and the opportunity of comparing the magnificence 
within with that of the Palais du Louvre in Paris was 
thus lost. Wc attended service at St. George’s chapel 
( Royal), which does not look very imposing fii^m out- 
side, but is really very rich and handsome within. I sat 
close to the seat of the Earl of Chesterfield, whose coat 
of arms was just behind me. After service, we walked 
iip to the battlements of the Round Tower, and ^t a 
ve^ fine view of the surrounding country. The ^pel 
and College at Eton were within sight, and were suffici- 
ent inducements for us to walk thither ; so leaving Miss 
H. on a terrace of the Castle, we reached the interior 
quadrangle of the college premises in 20 minutes. As it 
was the vacation time, no students with caps and gowns 
could be seen, nor could we enter the old chapel, though 
we tried to do so. Returning to the castle, we engaged 
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a brougham and drove through the Long Walk up to the 
hill on the top of which the huge equestrian statue of 
George III. is placed. The view from this place is really 
splendid ; the Castle is seen at a distance of three miles 
through the vista of the double rows of trees, while on- 
other sides lofty trees chequering the extensive swards are 
visible. We then drove through the celebrated Forest, 
saw herds of deer and numerous oak trees planted 
probably in King Alfred’s time ; tarried a little under 
the favorite tree of Queen Adelaide, and moved on till 


we arrived at the pretty Railway station just in time to 
catch, the trsdn. We were to pass Avithin three miles of 
Stoke-Poges, where the remains of the poet Gray lie 
buried, and it would have been a piece of unpardonable 
folly to have missed the opportunity of visiting it. We 
accordingly obtained permission of the station master 
to use our return tickets for a subsequent train, and 
drove to Stoke-Poges. Three quarters of an hour had 
scarcely passed, the steeple of the “ country church” 
became visible. I had read Gray’s Elegy wth tears 
in my eyes, and my feeling may be easily imagined when 
I entered the churchyard where the ever-charming Elegy 
was written. “ My blood witli intense pleasure thrilled.” 
The country around is poetic indeed. I collected a few 
ivy leaves from the “ ivy-mantled tower,” stood under 
the poet’s shady yew tree and saw other objects alluded 
to in the exquisite Elegy. I copied the following words 
engraved by Gray on his mother’s tomb, where he was 
himself buried on the 6th August, 1771 — “ Dorothy Gray, 
widow, the careful, tender mother of many children, one 
of whom alone had the misfortune to survive her.” The 


inonument, by no means an elegant one, erected to Gray 
is about three hundred feet off the churchyard. The “dis- 
tant spires” of the Eton College and the “antique 
towers” of the Windsor Castle may be seen from this 
place. As we drove back I looked longing^ on the 
picturesque church steeple and regretted th«ct'we tolling 
of the curfew and the parting day were wanting to com- 
plete the picture given in the Elegy. The day was 
splendidly bright. 


4 
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22nd AprU. Kept at home. Acted as 'pressman to 
the Parlour press of Mr. H. and printed a few pages of a 
hymn-book Mr. H. has compiled. Collected a number of 
facts and anecdotes regarding Kammohan Roy and the 
Brahma Samaj from books in the Library of Mr. H. Could 
not help reflecting how sad was the want of zeal and 
appreciation in our countrymen to preserve historical 
and biographical records of important events and 
personages. It is assuredly a shame to our country that 
certain facts connected with India cannot be learnt in 
India itself, but elsewhere. 

In the evening, singing, the piano being played by 
the ladies. The weather has changed. There were 
today showers of rain, the sky was overcast. My own 
wonder is that we had four or five bright days successively. 
My health is as good as I ever enjoyed. I take a good 
deal of exercise, eat heartily, and sleep soundly. This 
short sunny period of my life is worth recording, to be 
called back if it so happens, with pleasure at some future 
day. 


(To be conlmned.) 



THE BRAVE ALWAYS VICTORIOUS, 

(From the German of Hauff.) 

IJIHE brave will triumph over all, 

In peace, — ^in war’s red play. 

To flute’s gay sound or cannon’s roar. 

He'll carry still the day. 

To win a kiss from lady’s lips. 

To meet a foeman’s glaive, 

— For either ready and prepared. 

There conquers aye the brave ; 

Hurrah, there conquers aye the brave t 

And when the dance whirls thro’ the hall, 
And arms slim waists have spann’d, 

When glance meets glance, and hand returns 
The pressure soft of hand ; 

Then every fair one eager is 
A hero to enslave, 

*Tis there the craven lags behind, 

There conquers aye the brave ; 

Hurrah, there conquers aye the brave ! 

When on the march the sun’s fierce rays, 

Our foot-sore troops oppress. 

And down to earth both man and horse 
Sink down for weariness ; 

The bold then shakes the stupor off. 

He sings a merry stave. 

His strength renews, his comrades cheers, 

— Thus conquers aye the brave ; 

Hurrah, thus conquers aye the brave ! 
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And when upon ihe tented plain, 

Two angry armies meet, 

And from the height with shot and shell, 
The foes our soldiers greet ; 

Then on we rush, while o’er our heads 
The banners proudly wave, 

With sword in hand, and man to man. 
There conquers aye the brave ; 

Hurrah, there conquers aye the brave 1 

And when to me grim death shall come, 
He’ll find me prompt at hand, 

*Tis not for gold I’ll give my life, 

But for my fatherland ; 

I’ve vowed to shed my heart’s best blood, 
Dear country, thee to save. 

I’ll keep my word that all may see 
Thus conquers aye the brave ; 

Hurrah, thus conquers aye the brave 1 


0. C. Dutt. 



THE EXILE’S SIGH OF THE SEASON, 
Oe Thoughts on the Dubga Pujah 

BY A TRUE BENGALI OUT OF BENGAL. 


The great Puj 


a' is come ! 


What pleasant associations are raised up in the mind 
of all true Bengalis by this announcement ! The mighty 
Goddess, whom the great liam Chunder invoked in his 
need, and brought down on earth from her mountain 
home, has ever been the peculiar object of adoration by 
the Hindus of the Gangetic Delta. Her worship is the 
highest felicity for a people Avho have much cUvalrous 
piety in their nature. Whether this devout sympathy 
is due to the succour she gave to their distressed Avatar in 
his dutiful efforts to liberate his persecuted wife from the 
hands of a monster, or to the romantic legends connected 
with her many and various associations with human crea- 
tures I know not ; but certain it is that they hail her 
advent as the harbinger of peace, good-will, charity, and 
love. The season has a charm which attracts the young 
and the old alike, and is enjoyed with a feeling of intense 
joy, not unmixed with reverence by all. What Christmas is 
to the Christians, Dasaha ra' is to the Bengalis — a period of 
earthly blessedness. The sweet Devi, accompanied by 
her lord and children and happy friends about her, 
seems to be the picture of domestic happiness transcend- 
ing all that can be attained or contemplated ; but which 
her votaries have ever happily tried to emulate not- 
withstanding. She inspires sentiments by her appear- 
ance which are as humanising in their effect as delectable 
to the eyes of the beholder. What deadly feuds are not 
sacrified at her altar ? what desirable unions are not made 


at it ? The longest cherished up grudges are suddenly drop- 
ped, perhaps for ever. Contending relatives ei^brace each 
other and are brothers agaiu. The spirit of charitableness 
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rei^s in all majesty, and inclines us ever to view with 
leniency the transgressions of our bitterest enemies. The 
pent-up springs of the heart are opened, and the fountain 
plays to the music of harmony and concord. If the span of 
life deigned to us here could always secure sweets like 
these, existence would be one round of bliss — ^nay a per- 
fect Paradise on earth. That saint-like humility forget- 
ting itself in its duty to God and man ; that spontaneous 
effusion of the kindlier feelings of the heart which knows 
no ebb from morning till midnight ; that cheerful bene- 
volence; which like the refreshing shower from heaven 
descends on all alike, and makes no difference in the 
objects benefitted by its influence, have something more 
than earthly in it. The virtues which ennoble humanity, 
and the graces which dignify virtue are with us then — a 
happy train, which elevating and exalting at last pre- 
pare the soul for that much covetted consummation — the 
blissful eteraity. 

If such halo, oh Dasahara ! encircle the§, what must 
be the dark lot of those who arc excluded from the 
radius of its benignity, who, like the fallen angels, are 
destined to mourn the happiness they can no longer at- 
tain, bereft even of that consolation which enabled them 
to make a Heaven of Hell at their will. For let the 
Poet say what he might “ for that there is nothing either 
good or bad, but that thinking makes it so or the scholar 
extol the balmy quality of that strange magician. Fancy, 
the real craving of our nature can never be satisfied by any 
contrivance of the imagination however skilfiil and well 
directed it may be. The rather our imagination enlarges 
the phantoms of past delights seen wrough the mm 
light of memory — those shapeless beings which ever lie 
in ambush for our weaker moments and appal us by 
their grim undefined visages. 

Yet harder must be the fate of those who catmot 
cherish their loss in silent recollection ; whose sacredness 
of grief is intruded upon-^is disturbed and desecrated by 
a gain which disgusts by its hediousness. The ceremony 
which mai^s the calemation of the -season here is a re- 
hearsal of the Hero*! exploits by a set of monkeys 
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famous for nothing but for the ugliness of their forms and 
bearing, and who veritably mock us by their appari- 
tions. And, oh ! the mockery of all mockeries here in 
his own kingdom and within a few brief miles from his 
birth-place, the friendly Sdradia of Ram Chandar is not 
even known by name ! Whether it ever travelled with 
him to the North or not it is impossible to make out at 
this distance of time ; but even to the present day, 
amongst the many worshipers of the sakti, idols had 
never been the medium of devotion in the Upper Provinces 
of India. It would seem that the few world-renowned 
immortal shrines of the Hindus lying within easy 
distances of each other and coming together in close 
religious companionship had driven away such adjuncts 
to the people’s worship from the area of their possession. 
Yet strange to say that this result is more the effect of 
ignorance than of contempt on the part of the inhabitants 
in general, seeing the interest and delight they have taken in 
them Avhen some of the Bengali deities have been presented 
to them by Bengalis sojourning among them. Indeed, some 
have even spent thousands in imitating and adopting them 
as their oavu. 

It is said the Maharaja of AyndhyAya, the astute Man 
Singli, was transywrted beyond measure when some of the 
Commissariat Hakus celebrated tlie festival in the capital 
of Ills great predecessor a few years ago. He acknow- 
ledged with his usual foresight and shrewdness that the 
tendency of such institutions was to increase sociality. 
Yet, why did he not patronise it ? A practical reformer 
like him could easily find the advantage of such a course 
over all the speech-making in the world. He could gain the 
heart of the people better by speaking through their belly 
and senses, for to the Avant of such general social 
congregations I ascribe much of the narrow-mindedness 
of his fat bellied bretherii. 

Oudh, September. 


Alpha. 



BHOOBONESHOREE 


• OR 

The Fair Hindu Widow. 

CHAPTER XV. 

A Lover's Distress. 

“ yi FEW days after, ” continued Preonatb, “ my friend in 
the village sent me a long letter detailing the circums- 
tances already related to you. It is impossible to convey 
to you in words what I felt on perusal of the communi- 
cation. I tore the letter, trod it under my feet, and 
threw it away. I cursed the friend who wrote it, and 
cursed the bearer who bore it. I accused my charmer of 
avarice, and thought that by prolonging her stay, she 
wished to monopolize the whole of her grand-father’s 
estates, instead of the one-fourth share she had already 
obtained. Not satisfied with this, I even accused her 
of adultery ^vith the octogenarian, and praised Shama 
Soondory for her penetration. Tiiis again appearing 
improbable, 1 thought she had fallen madly in love with 
the handsome Dwarik. In fact I put the worst construc- 
tion upon her conduct, and surpassed even Shama 
Soondory in my uncharitable surmises. All her excellences 
appeared as so many blots in her character, and there 
was not a crime of which I did not accuse her. But a 
moment after, her heavenly picture again rose in my 
mind in all its glory and loveliness, and 1 tore my hair 
and struck my head for having associated it with any 
thing ignoble or improper. 1 experienced a total revulsion 
of my feelings. Now my anger against her grand-father 
for detaining her by his artifices knew no bounds. I 
acted over all the scenes in my imagination. When the 
old man would not take his supper, because Bhobbon- 
eshoree was to leave his house the next morning, I thrust 
the food into bis mouth, and on his refusing to swallow, 
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sent it down his throat with a thick ruler which choked 
him. When he would not go to bed, I threw him on it 
by main force, and on his declining to close his eyes, £ 
set him to everlasting sleep. When he spoke of going to 
Brindabun, I dragged him out of the house, then 
forcing him into a carriage, packed him off. Next 
placing Bhoohoneshoree in a palkee, I conveyed her back 
to her father’s house, never releasing my hold of her feet 
in the way that she might not be thrown out of the 
vehicle. Nor did I at the same time forget to carry the 
envious young ladies in a boat inorder to sink them in the 
nearest whirl|K)ol. With supreme satisfaction, I saw them 
struggle for life and then disappear under the water, never 
agidu to utter anything against my beloved. 

“ By this time I bad carefully collected the scattered 
fragments of my friend’s letter^ and joining them just as 
they stood when the letter was entire, fell to perusing it 
again and again. 1 was suddenly seized with envy at the 
privileges which her grand-&ther and the two young 
men had enjoyed. Again acting over the scenes in my 
imagination, I expelled the old man from the house, and 
sitting in his place at dinner, enjoyed the luxury of 
being fed with my charmer’s own hand. I was, however, 
more intent on sucking her fingers than eating the 
delicacies which they raised. I did not like the tale of 
Sabitree which she recited to me, but like the old man I 
hung on her neck while her fair hands laid my head on 
her lap on whi(|pi died the death of a Suttoban. I then 
kicked the two young men out of the hous^, and sat in 
their place to adore her. I wounded my heart, not in 
imagination, but in reality, and washed her feet with the 
stream of blood issuing from it. I also rooted out my 
eyes and laid them at her feet in proof of the passion 
that was consuming me. Not satisfied with this, I 
ceased to exist as a seperate being, and became literally 
absorbed in her feet. I acted 0 |ver and over thosame scenes, 
but still my niind was not satisfied. No imaginatidn 
could supply tlie place of reality. 1 felt maddened at the 
thought that I was not to behold, her for a whole month, 
or probably for a longer period, for who knew, whether 
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the old man would not play the same game when next 
she wanted to come home. To behold her now, became 
necessary to my existence. I went to bed to compose my 
spirits, but found it impossible to close my eyes. Ins- 
tead of sleep, 1 found a bed of thorns. 

“ The next morning I gave another, being* the 
twentieth perusal to my friend’s letter in its torn 
state. Though I had got most part of it by heart, 
still I felt a longing to peruse it, os the subject was so 
dear to me. To save so pr^ious a treasure I copied 
it in my Memorandum Book. The act of copying and 
reading kept me closely engaged for two days and nights^ 
and during the operation 1 felt not the least fatigue or 
any inclination to eat, drink or do anytliing else. 1 thought 
that if I were to receive ^inilar epistles every day, 
1 would not find it so p#inful to pass the time during 
which she remained away. To efiect this object, I sent 
to my firiendm rich present, consisting of a watch and chain 
and dresses, offered his “deserving” son a good ap- 
pointment, as.sured him of my liighest respect for his part- 
ner whose charms and manners 1 extolled to the sky, 
and in the end told him' I could not remain easy unless 
he ^vrote to me daily regarding his health and that of 
the delicate lovely flower, his wife, who 1 knew was 
one of the most robust and strong women that I had ever 
seen. Then in a foot note, I added that as he might want 
subjects to Avrite about, it would be well if he informed 
me every thing that transpired at the ho|^ of Bhooboiie- 
shoree’s grandfether. I praised his of description 
as evinced in his previous letter especially where it related 
to Bhooboneshoree, and hoped he would favour me nyith 
similar epistles in future, myself being a great lover of 
eloquent descriptions of virtue and innocence. 1 ventured 
thus far to allude to her, because my friend did not 
yield to me in his admiration of her, and because during 
iny stay at his house, we always talked of her beauty and 
excellences. As a poor man, he could not fail to be 
extremely gratified at my presents, as a fond father, he 
was delighted at my offer of appointipent to his worthless 
son ; my praise of l^e beauty aud perfections of his ugly 
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and ill-natured wife threw him into ecstacies, and my 
flattery of his style made him satisfy my curiosity to the 
utmost. His house stood contiguous to the one which 
contained my charmer, and as his wife visited her every 
day, every thing relating to her was faithfully comlnunica- 
ted to me the day after it occured. 

“I expected these letters impatiently. For apart 
from the pleasure which the nature of the subject afforded 
me, I was extremely impatient to learn the progress of 
Dwarik’s love for I^hooboncshoree. The amusing scene of 
the two young men’s worship of her which had already 
been pregnant with im|)ortant results to their fliture 
happiness and that of their wives, had no less aflected 
mine. For I already felt the green-eyed monster in my 
breast. I thought that Dwarik Avas a formidable rival, 
his eminently handsome features liaA'ing achieved the 
conquest of many a female heart. His frenzied passion for 
Bhooboneshorce which broke forth while even in his wife’s 
arms, filled me with apprehension. When I considered 
how he had imposed upon his own wife Avho knew him so 
well, and in a few minutes had bv his Aviles and artifices 
converted her liatred into love, I trembled for Bhoobo- 
neshoree’s fate. A beautiful Avidow, tremblingly aliA^e to 
human woe, — Avho sympathised AAuth every human suffer- 
ing, whether just or unjust, Avould, 1 thought, be ill able to 
withstand the artillery of his beauty, passion and artifice. 
Nay to confess the truth, her repeated blushes while he 
paid his adoration at his feet, her averted face to avoid 
ins gaze, and above all, their mutual exchange of tender 
looks, were in my mind so many proofs that she regarded 
his passion with a partial eye. Of course I did not believe 
in their mutual promises to shun each other’s company 
for the future. Whether my surmises were correct or 
not, the sequel Avill shoAV. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FEMALE ESPIONAGE IN OUR ZENANA, ANT) FEMALE 
CURIOSITY AND CHARACTERISTICS IN GENERAL. 

A PICTURE DEDICATED TO MR. HOGG. 

"you Know, Doctor” continued Preo Nath, “ it is the 
custom in our country for boys and ladies to over- 
hear the conversation of a married couple at night, especi- 
ally when the husband is at his father-in-law’s house. The 
prohibition against wives spealdug with their husbands 
except in whispers in the dark, has no doubt given rise to 
this improper curiosity. On the day Jlhooboneshoree 
received the homage of Dwarikaud Chunder, the agonies of 
their wives on witnessing the same was partially observed 
by Shoshee Mookhee and Mono Mohiui, who expecting a 
rich harvest of amusement when the couples met at night, 
posted themselves behind their bed-rooms in order to 
overhear what they said. The scene between Dwarik and 
his wife amused these listeners so much that with suspen- 
ded breath they tried to catch every syllable they uttered. 
Of course they could not hear or see all that was said or 
done, but still they learnt sufficient to give them a general 
idea of the whole. Besides they had to attend not only 
one couple but two who slept in rooms several yards 
apart from each other. At first they continued to rui 
from beliind one room to the other that they might not 
lose anything that was said or done, but as Dwarik and 
Kadumbinee°s conversation grew every moment more and 
move interesting, w’hile the other couple exhibited only 
dumb shows, the listeners paid more attention to the 
former than to the latter. 

“ The listening ladies kept themselves exposed to the 
dews the whole night through, and tliis for no other object 
than the laudable one of propagating scandal. As the 
couples whom they watched, retired to bed at dead of night 
thev could have engined themselves in half an hour’s sleep 
if they liked, but they preferred to compare notes which 
the}' could not do while secretly listening behind the 
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rooms. Bhooixmeshoree being an early riser, was sur- 
prised to see bis two cousins laughing with each other 
with their eyes red with watching. They would not 
at first tell her what the matter was, but woman’s curios- 
ity made her ply them eagerly with question after ques- 
tion till she heard everything. Their envy of her beauty 
led them to dress the talc in different colours, but she 
heard sufficient to fill her with apprehensions regarding 
Dwarik’s mad passion for her and the future fate of her 
two unhappy cousins. She cursed herself for allowing 
Dwarik and Chunder to kneel to her even in jest. To 
prevent scandal, she implored Shoshi Mookhi and 
Mono Mohiiii never to whisper the tale into other ears. 
Not satisfied with their solemn promise to keep the 
secret she took their hands upon her hesul and made them 
swear by it. On such occasions, as you know, the sworn 
person says he eats the head of her who adminis- 
ters the oath in case she (the sworn) does not observe a 
particular promise. Those charitable and kind ladies felt 
however so violent an appetite for the head of Bhoo- 
boueshoree that they would gladly eat it at the first 
opportunity offered. Not being aware of this, Bhoo- 
boneshoree went away convinced that she had administered 
an oath which thev could never break. 

“ Of course Mono Mohini and Shoshi Mookhi had 
no intention of breaking their solemn oath before the 
other ladies awoke. Mono Mohini attempted indeed to 
wake her cousins prematurely by knocking at their door, 
but Shoshi Mookhi upbraided her saying “ how bad you 
are ! You have just sworn by Bhooboneshoree’s head 
not to reveal the tale. Do let quite a minute pass away 
before you speak it out !” At tliis just rebuke. Mono 
Mohini returned. There both resumed their whispers 
and laughter as before, making their own comments on the 
scene of the previous umht. Two minutes had hardly 
elapsed when Shoshi Mookhi said, “ 1 wonder wliat . is 
the matter with our cousins to-day. It is so late, and 
yet they do not leave their beds. Had they been sleepr 
ing with their husbands, they might have some excuse 
for this delay.” At this Mono Mohini’s modesty was 
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shocked, and she struck her cousin half fondly and half 
angrily, while a sigh seemed to escape her lips. “ Ah !’* 
exclaimed Shoshi Mookhi, “I see you are sorry for 
the absence of your husband. He would not even come 
to celebrate your ‘ second marriage,’ though you have 
reached woman’s state these three months.” At this 
stage the raps from Mono Mohini’s arms showered upon 
the speaker like ripe plums from a tree shaken by the 
wind, but warding off the blows with her own hands, 
the latter continued, laughing : — “ It is very pleasant, 
I tell you, to be in the company of your husband, though 
very disagreeable to see liim to adore Bhooboneshoree’s 
feet. For had he been here, he would have, like these 
two fools, stooped to kiss the dust from off her feet. 
All men are so much alike. As he would not come, 
why don’t you get Dwarik to consummate the ‘ second 
marriage.” Here the modest listener struck so thun- 
dering a rap on the speaker’s back that she was almost 
choked in the midst of her speech. 

“Shoshee Mookhi was so intent on rubbing her 
hand over the fleshy part on which the thundering blow 
in its wisdom had alighted that she could not resume her 
discourse for some time. At last she continued — 

“ But dont you think Dwarik is very handsome ? Such 
rolling eyes, lips radiant with smiles, the two eye-brows 
meeting, cheeks like buds of flowers, such broad chest, arms 
reaching down almost to the knees, and complexion 
vying with gold, — you will never meet. He is the most 
handsome man I have ever seen,— one alone excepted.” 

“ You mean your own husband, I suppose,” said Mono 
Mofedni smiling. Shoshi Mookhi nodded assent with a laugh. 

“ The speakers now felt it tiresome to talk with each 
other. “ It would have been better had we gone to sleep,” 
observed Mono Mohini. It is however doubtful whether 
the^’ could quietly sleep with the secret struggling in 
their breast to And a vent. Shoshee Mookhee lookii^ at 
the closed doors, wondered why her other cousins 
were asleep when Bhooboneshoree had risen so long. 

“I dont think,” said she, “ they will rise till we 
rouse them.” 
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“This suggestion was lost upon Mono Mohini who hav- 
ing been upbraided once for knocking at the door, would 
not commit the same offence though the judge himself was 
the abetter in the present instance. Her companion 
therefore rose and said, “ I will just see what the other 
ladies are doing,” as if they could be doing anything 
else than sleeping. As she went to knock at one door 
Chittra, who from her bed was listening to the latter part 
of the dialogue, cried out from within — 

“ What are these girls prating al)uut the whole night 
through ? They must have sometliing very particular to 
talk about.” 

“ At this Mono Mohince laughed a half suppressed 
laugh, plainly intimating that her conjecture was right. 
As Chittra came out in haste to learn what the matter was 
Mono Mohini laughed loudly and ran away. Shoskee 
Mookhee liaving by this time aAvaked the other sleepers, 
followed her example. The ladies Avondered Avhat the 
case might be mth Shoshee Mookhee and Mono Mohini. 

“ They Have some secret to disclose, no doubt !” 
said Shookhoda. 

“They must have something very laughable!” 
exclaimed Mookhoda Avho had a horror of secrets. “ I 
believe,” said Chittra, “ they have been overhearing the 
conversation of Kadumbinee and Kusain with their 
husbands. But their talk has uoav groAfii so old and 
stale that I never go to listen to it. Such couples 
can be only talking noAV about their little children 
and household affairs in which no one else can feel any 
interest.” 

“While this conversation was going on, Mono Mojiini 
and Shoshi Mooklu had run and concealed themselves 
in a separate room, expecting to be followed there by 
their cousins. But Chittra’ s remark threAv such a damp 
over the eagerness of the other ladies, that they did not 
like to take the trouble of pursuing them to their retreat. 
Thus disappointed, the tAVO ladies slowly returned to the 
plwe, but as they sat, they looked at each other and 
smiled: The sniile then ^eAv into a laugh. • The little 
laugh thc;h grew into a big one, 
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“Pray, what are you laughing at ?” exclaimed 
Sookhoda. This interrogatory had the effect of maki ri^ 
the laugh increase in intensity. Unable to control 
her curiosity, Sookhoda offered to toucli the feet of 
the laughing ladies inorder to be relieved from her 
anxiety. At this they agtun ran away, and this time 
they were to their extreme satisfaction, pursued by 
Mookkhoda and Shookhoda. But the pursuers could not 
discover where they lay concealed, and were about to 
return in despair, when the fugitives laughed in order 
to point out their own hiding place. The place was 
stormed by the pursuers, and boii ladies were taken willing 
prisoners. 

“ You must tell us what it Is, ” said the conquerors. 

“ No, we won’t,” replied the captives. 

“ Well, let us take them to the other ladies— there 
they will tell the secret,” pro|x>sed Shookhoda with a deep 
knowledge of human nature. For, of course, so pro- 
found a secret was not to be imparted to two ladies only, 
when so many were dying to hear it. The criminals were 
dragged to the conversation or general sitting-room, and 
made to sit before the great bar of justice. 

“ Don’t you torture them in that way,” said Ohlttra. 
“ They will confess every thing. Don’t hold them in that 
way. I am sure they won’t fly. Now tliat you are free, 
tell us, cousins, what the matter is ?” 

“ Oh ! It is notlung,” replied Shoshee Mookhi and at 
the same time she made sign to Mono Moliini not to 
confess anything. 

“ We wont hear that !” said Shookhoda, “your sign 
shows there is something at the bottom. Now let us hear, 
cousins, so good you are ; Mono Mohini ! you are a cluld yet ; 
don’t you mind that veteran offender. Sweet, lovely child, 
come on my lap and encircling my neck with your beautiful 
arms, pour the secret into my ear. I wont tell it to any 
body. I eat my eyes if 1 do so !” — and she winked to the 
other ladies that as soon as the secret entered her stomach 
through her ear, she would disgorge it before it could do 
a^ damage to her system. Shoshee Mookhi was evidently 
offended. She thought she ought to have been first 
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solicited. Well, Mono Mohinee,” said she, “ you may tell 
what’ you like. 1 go to wash my liauds and face : it is so 
very late, ”•=— and she rose. MonoMohini, like an obedient 
pupil, followed her and wanted to wash her face and hands. 
Findiug all entreaties unavailing, the other ladies let 
them go os it was really time to disperse to their respect- 
ive duties. But they were mistaken if they thought 
that those two queens of Midas could wash their hwds 
and face when the secret lay boiling in their breast. 
Shoshee Mookhee proceeded a few paces and then 
returned on pretence of asking for some tobacco powder 
which her cousins, as usual, were rubbing on their teeth 
preparatory to washing their faces. As she extended 
W hand to take the powder, she burst into a laugh 
which convulsed her frame, and the powder fell to the 
ground. The laugh continued so long and loud that 
again her cousins implored her to tell the secret which 
seemed so to have pervaded and poisoned her system for 
want of an outlet. She felt it so, and said — 

“ I would have told it to you, had I not sworn to eat 
Bhooboneshoree’s head if I did.” 

“ When the ladies at length heard that the matter 
related to Bhooboneshoree, their impatience to learn it 
became extreme. 

“ Good cousin,” said Mookkhoda fondly, “ tell us quick- 
ly what it is. Since it concerns Bhooboneshoree, it must 
be very interesting. I knew she would fall into some 
scrape or other. I hope it does not affect her reputation. 
I am almost sure it does not. She could not have done 
anything very heinous. But, then, she is so wrong- 
headed.” 

“You need not be afraid of Bhooboneshoree !” 
exclaimed Shookhoda. “If one does anything amiss, 
she cannot stop others’ mouth. It will be out sooner or 
later. What, if you have promised to her not to reveal 
it ? We are not going to tell her what we learn from you. 
We eat our mother’s head if we do.” 

“ When Shoshee Mookhi assured them that the secret 
did not concern Bhooboneshoree directly, Mookkhoda’a 
cheeks fell. 

6 
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“ Shokhoda had now become so anxious to leam the 
eecret, that bringing ^her head in contact with Shoshee 
Hookhi’s feet, she implored her to pour balm through 
her ear. 

“ Cousin, you are so good,” smd she, “ you never keep 
eny secret in your bosom. Ke^y, such a candid and open 
disposition 1 have never seen. This sweet face ! was 
it ever made to conceal any thing. The heart is reflect- 
ed in the &ce. If you are afraid of breaking your 
oath to Bhooboneshoree, whisp^ the secret into my ear, 
■and I will tell it to the others. There can be no harm 
in this, what do you say, cousins ? ” 

“ The proposition was so ingenious that it was carried by 
general acclamation. Shoshee Mookhi could not resist so 
many entreaties, but she thou^t it proper to ask her 
colleague’s consent. Mono J^mhini, heaving a profound 
si^h as if she was a martyr in the cause of secret-keeping, 
said, “ yes ; you must teu it. There is no help. But our 
cousins must swear by our eyes never to reveal it to any 
other ear. Especially Bhooboneshoree must not come to 
know of it. ” 

“ Accordingly the ladies took the prescribed oath, — of 
course intending to keep it as religiously as they 
had who enjoined it on them. Shoshee Mookhi then 
whispered the tale into Shookhoda’s ear and Mono Mohini 
into Mookkhoda’s ; and they in their turn communi- 
cated it to the others in whisper. After this the ladies 
came to an unanimous resolution not to allude to it in the 
presence of Kadnmbinee and Eusam. For they chari- 
tobly declared it would he cruel to wound their feelings. 

Those two ladies were still in bed. Eadumbinee 
having patched ^ a peace with her husband, was sleep- 
ing. But poor Eusam was wallowing uneasily in bed, 
and her pillow was wet with her galling tears. She 
prayed Heaven to take her away, but Heaven had not yet 
done with her. . How long they would have remained in 
bed, had not Shookhoda,-^ Rowing impatient of the delay, 
broke into their rooms, it is diflicult to say. Eusam 
did not however -choose to come out. - But when the ladies 
had got Eadumbinee alone, they commenced as follpiys. 
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“ I would like to be angry with my husband, ■ ’ said 
Shookhoda. “ Why so ?” asked Mookkhoda. “ If I were 
angry, ” replied Shookhoda, husband would fall to 
my met and praise my person. 1 would not be appeased 
till he had given me a nch ornament.” Eadumbinee did 
not speak, but bowing her head low, began to rub to- 
bacco powder on herteeth. “ What ornament would you 
like to have before forgiving your husband ? ” asked Shoo- 
khoda. The ladies cast their eyes upon each other, but 
they were all watching Kadumbinee's face. Shoshi Mookhi 
replied — “ Let me think. Shall I have a bracelet ? no, a 
wristlet ? No, I have that already. I should like to have a 
necklace.” “ But you have got a necklace too,” observed 
Ohittra. “ Yes, I have a necklace, but I want a pearl 
necklace. ” “ What description of pearl necklace would 
buy your husband pardon ?” “It must have nine wreaths. 
Three of the pearls must be large as a betelnut each. The 
necklace must contain at least three large, twenty seven 
middling and nine hundred sixty five smsdl pearls, — ^no, 
not sixty five but fifty eight small pearls. It must have 
pendants made of diamonds and rubies. ’’ Here Kadum- 
binee burst into tears which put a stop to the merriment 
got up at her expence. Perhaps no one has so tender a 
heart as a Bengalee lady. All the cousins now joined in 
soothing Kadumbinee’s wounded feelings. They cursed 
themselves for having spoken any thing to draw tears 
from her eyes. They did not forget to curse Bhoobon- 
eshoree as the root of all evil. They hugged Eadumbinee 
in a close embrace, kissed away her tears, called her by all 
endearing names, bound her locks, praised her charms 
and her husband’s devotion, and declared it impossible 
that he should prefer any one else to her. Eadumbinee’s 
outburst of grief, if it did not relieve her much, benefited 
Eusam indirectly. For after this, the ladies did not 
venture to torment Eusam, who was indeed ill able to 
bear their jests in her present state of mind. 
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JOURNALISM is popularly supposed to be an ill wind 
that bodes nobody good, we confess it is a wind which 
does not always blow the most exhilarating zephyr on public 
characters ; we may even admit that it sometimes visits a 
very geniune bone-shaky eastern blast on seers and sages, 
prophets and reformer-s. Nor is it very propitious to its 
regular patrons — for, in the uhimpassioncd item of pure 
news the proportion of bad news by far outweighs that 
•of good. If the news is unexceptionable, the figures 
on the milestone will probably be found to damp our 
ardour in it. For the torture of man, Distance itself turns 
■deceiver. For the first and last time Distance, erewhile 
the great banker of romance and witchery, which it lent 
on easy termS, is the rude disenchanter. The misery to 
the human race from that bitter rule may be imagined 
when wc remember the part that journalism plays in 
modem society — how papers and periodicals are the 
necessm-y sustenance to the daily moral, and in no small 
degree phy»cal, life of us all. Could not the evil be 
arrested V It is certainly worth trying. We at least 
could not think of a more congenial form of activity this 
holiday season. The task is formidable, but patience 
will, you know, remove mountains, and genius — ^let us see 
what it can do. We at least have made up our mind — to 
present our profession in a new and amiable light, and do our 
discontented friends of the tub, the stump, the tabernacle, 
a good turn. It is, therefore, not an ordinary satisfaction 
that we feel in having to communicate to the world a cheer- 
ing discovery. It generally happens that much the 
greatest portion of the best news that journalists supply 
relates to distant .scenes and persons : home news is for 
the most part a succession of accounts of the breaking 
out of the cholera, the torture of the dengue, and the 
ravages of the malarious fever, the cracking of P. W. D 
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buildings a-building, the exposure of Commissariat frauds, 
the break-down of the Government system of accounts, 
the unhappy activity of the Four Law Mills, the discord 
in High Court decisions, — the confusion worse confounded 
by ignorant and not over-honest law reporting, — the 
progress of Maharaja Blowhard’s malady, the failure 
of well-known houses, the chronic dulness of commerce, 
the incompetence of o^cials, ttie freaks of Personal 
Government, the conflicts between the judiciary and 
the executive, &c. Our pleasure is all the greater to 
record a piece of rare good fortune nearer home. In a 
word we have lighted upon a veritable gold mine in 
Bengal in the most literal sense. 

We are glad by the same opportunity to be able to 
make some amends to the Prophets et hoc genm omne. 
They are apt to think that journalists are their sworn ene- 
mies, and, poor fellows, they have some colorable reason to 
think so — as ^ matter of fact journalists in the due dis- 
charge of their duties not being able to shower compli- 
ments and sprinkle rose-water on them. We will, how- 
ever, prove today that after all they are mistaken. The 
balm we bring them is, if not quite a positive one, 
rather better than that of a metaphysical kind. It is, 
indeed, a relative one, of the antiphlogistic class, a counter 
irritant which we trust, will be as efflcatnoiis in subduing 
moral congestion as any recipe in the British Pharmacopceia 
in diverting the blood in physical. Here you are ! 
Prophets, it has become a stiile proverbial truth, are 
not honored in their own country. What is honored, 
we ask ? Are journalists anymore appreciated ? Is 
there any statue erected yet to Mr. Delane, perhaps 
the greatest and most indefatigable teacher of the 
Age — or to a scarcely less eminent instructor, the 
editor of Mooketjee's Magazine 1 Alas ! no ; nor is 
there much prospect of any such wisdom on the part of 
mankind, the world is afflicted by such a blind obstinate 
wrongheadedness. It has nofeeting, no eyes, ears, nose, 
or taste ; no perception of the good, or the beautiflil, or the 
true. It is a melancholy fret, but it may be some con- 
solation to the Prophets diafing^onder . neglect, unmerited 
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as they are convinced, that their’s is the fate of everything 
good and great. The alchemy of human ingenuity may 
extract good from bad ; even evil mayhaveits uses ;jU8t as 
from the sad truth of man’s universal folly and inapprecia- 
tion the ^eat prophet of the house of Dave K. Sen may 
support mmself under the strictures of the Englishman 
— ^the attacks of the chivalrous knight of the press who 
has constituted himself the protector of the fair sax of his 
country in difficulty, from philanthrophic spinsters to 
married ladies in the Divorce Court. (By the way, does 
this gallantry account for his demand for the Honorable 
Ashley Eden, a gentleman of proved gallant^, for the 
Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal when iSir George 
Campbell crowns a life of true active benevolence by an act 
of unparalleled self-sacrihce in leaving the country for 
the countr}'’s good ?) 

Prophets are not honored in their own country. 
Why only prophets ? Neglect k the fate o^ll that’s good 
and true. The beautiful is always under a perpetual cloud. 
Eclipse is the portion of the all-vivifying and glorious 
sun. W’^e are prepared to show that the most pal- 
pable material good is neglected because it is at one’s 
door as it were. We extend our heads to hear a tale of 
Californian gold but shut our ears against the news of a 
“digging” in our neighbourhood. We are interested by 
the account of the latest “finds” in Melbourne or New 
Zealand ; we are ready to shoulder our axe and hasten 
to the Cape Diamond nelds to take a very doubtful chance, 
but we never think of travelling a hundred miles to work 
a mine in the heart of our own Province. Natives are 
proverbially lethargic, but it seems as if European capi- 
tal and enterprise are not stimulated by aught save the 
prospect of great dangers and hardships and much risk. 
Or else why are our Own Gold Fields left unworked ? 
Alas ,! the developers of our resources would borrow and 
borrow to gamble in Indigo manufacture on the most dis- 
tant chance of making*a fortune and the certainty of 
oppressing thousands of poor peaceful agriculturists, 
rather than scratch to a few inches of earth to come to 
the hoards of Crassus. 
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Our Gold Fields ? Yes, we mean veritable Be;^! 
Mines. Pray, be at your ease, sceptical reader.^ The 
proper study of mankind is man, to be sure, but it is not 
the easiest study. The last knowledge that a man comes 
to is that regarding himself. Our profoundest ig^rance 
is our ignorance of our own household. There is poor 
Mr. Hogg who had to read up the newspapers and 
Parliamentary Debates of some 28 or 29 years back to 
acquaint himself with the practices of Sir James Graham 
and study the literature of espionage from the speeches 
of Cicero against CatilUne to the trial of Andre, from 
the Memoirs of Fouche to those of Vidocq and Waters, 
not forgettmg the records of European Diplomacy, with 
perhaps an occassional dip into the trash of Lang — ^the 
Secret Police — ^to learn efficiently to set a thief to catch a 
thief, rob in the Post Office, and organize a system of 
detection through half the globe, just to satisfy himself 
whether his ^n wife loved him or not ; and after all 
that ado — the trouble and expense, and anxiety and 
heart-burning and degradation — ^he has far from succeed- 
ed. For, if the dirty business which occupied him so long 
has left him any portion of his wits and candour, he can 
hardly be satisfied by the verdict of, shall we say ? — as typi- 
cal a British jury as was ever empanelled and as sympa- 
thetic, ^ — ^because probably as jealous as, and not possibly 
more happy in his home than, himself, — a judge as ever 
luck of plaintiff was blessed with, of the guUt of his wife. 

Yes, we have the great pleasure of announcing to 
our readers a discovery of the greatest interest and 
importance — ^no less a one, indeed, than the fact ^ of 
Bengal) low, flat, despised Bengal being a gold producing 
country. Upon our word, we are not dealing in figures of 
speech ! We do not allude to the foreign merchants 
and manufacturers and miners who in effect find our 
native land an El Dorado, We do not mean a fling at the 
thousands of European employes under the state who 
share between themselves the entire fruit of the pagoda 
trees and frown on any aspiring sons of the roil who pre- 
sume to walk rather near the pagoda plantations or look 
wistfully, like the fox in the fable, at the shiping bunches 
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overhead. We are not thinking of the conversion of 
jute or silk or indigo or coal or official work into gold ; 
we mean in very truth gold — 24 carats gold at first hand. 

Bengal a gold producing country ? Nothing wonder- 
ful ! — when somebody, maybe after years of thought and 
investigation, under disease, privation, and every dis- 
couragement, finds a thing for you, and yon, honest fellow, 
have the easy task, elected by your noble instincts, of 
preventing the poor man from deriving any profit from 
the ultimate success of his genhis, patience, fortitude and 
perseverance, or even receiving any credit for it. Why, 
you have just to look gravely indifferent to the announce- 
ment as no news at all. You will find thousands of men, 
who have not even your conception of the matter, ready 
to assist you by deriding the poor fellow as one whose 
ignorance and immodesty are the source of his halluci- 
nation of discovery, — a Rip- Van Winkle gone to sleep 
over an extra dose of opium and Mand^^foora awaking 
to a new world and wroth with others for not being 
equally surprised with him by the face of things. So, one 
peremptorily demands if we mean Nepal (which, by the 
w'ay, is in the imagination of the plains, what the plains 
are in the imagination of Nepal — the land of wealth and 
wonders and witchcraft,) — in v hich case he would con- 
temptuously request us to say no more about it, as Nepal 
has always supplied us with gold in exchange for the wheat 
of Bengal Proper, and is doing so still. And this intelli* 
gent and well informed authority, we maymention, has been 
requested by the young spirits among us who are to revive 
the ancient commerce and lost manufactures and arts of 
India and drive the foreigner out of the market ,and stop 
the fiimaces of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Glas* 
gow and Dundee — ^who have opened the campaign with a 
manifesto in Mbokeijee’s Magazine and the establishment 
of a lucifer match manufactory in Bombay and the 
despatch of a couple of Bengali lads to Europe to master 
the mysteries of manufadtunng — ^to be President of the 
new Native Chamber of Commerce which is proposed to 
be established to neutralise the standing conspiracy of 
the European Chambers of Commerce against the wealth 
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and prosperity of the country ; certainly no more worthy 
head or tail could be found for so rational, seasonable 
and hopeful a movement, but with respect to his brilliant 
surmise that when we speak of Bengal as a gold producing 
country we mean and must mean Nepal, the only difficulty, 
a slight one we confess but still not quite surmountable, 
is that Nepal is not Bengal nor in Bengal.* But to proceed 
to the remaining successors of those who could easily, 
each of them, have discovered America — ^after Columbus. 

Bengal a gold producing country ? Another supposes 
it must be in the hills ; the hills are rich in all kinds of 
minerals and precious stones, from platina to diamonds, 
which escaped the ignorance of the Oldhams, and 
Medlicotts. A third knows all about it ; it is in the 
rivers of Assam ; the sand beds of the Brahmaputra teem 
with gold ingots which descend from the feet of the Great 
Grand Llama reposing on the heights of Lake Palte. No ! 
our brave friend ; the gold all lurks amid the paddy fields 
of Lower — we might as well at once say lowest — Bengal. 


* We — or rather T, the plural being I fear the cditorial-in-chief privilege — 

. cannot help pitying— but I ought to be respectful, I mean I respectfully pity— the 
editor for never understanding his men or a good part of them, so that his allusions 
arc neglected as a mystery, his jokes fall still-born, his grave and gay arc con- 
founded with one another. So many of his readers arc of the information 
and calibre — a sub-editor new in his office ought perhaps to content himself 
with only saying defective memory— of his first interlocutor that they will thank 
me for remindUt^ them that not much wheat grows in Nepal, and that, after all, 
the Nepalese live principally not on wheat, but, like us Bengalis, on rice, which 
grows in abundance in Nepal. 

By way of anticipating demands for my credentials, I sub-join a transcript of 
my appointment. The original may be seen in the editorial nest high up in the 
air, ** unknown to public view,"' by payment of a small fee of one guinea. 

To all whom it may concern, I am hei'cby appointed to the honorable office 
of sub-editor of the gaylsh department of MookerJee*s Maffazine for so many 
days, hours or minutes a^ suit me, to have, possess, enjoy, and exact, use or abuse 
all the privileges and perquisites of the said office and do os much or as little of its 
Work as I am inclined to. Pay no object, provided i)erqui3ites are plentiful. Dated 
Calcutta the 10th day of September one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
three, Witness my hand and seal. 

Seal. (Sd.) Yosbg Daittya. 

It will be remembered this belongs to the class of first honoraiy appointments 
in which it is customary for people to appoiut themselves. Nay, by the practice 
of all new undertakings from a bank to a purae-proud ■ meek stxsiety for the 
I’cgcneration of the Universe, or an Obscenity, Association or a Committee iot 
sending rellgioas missions to the moon (the \h}ot satelUte stands more in need 
of medical missions, lunacy commissions I) ft’ojectora seem bound to help them- 
selves to not only th 3 honors but indirectly (or directly if pressing need be) to 
slso the emoluments of the projected institutions. 
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It is all bosh ! they and all the rest unaniihously cry. Softly! 
softly ! If it were so very easy of belief, where would be 
the charm of surprise ? If it were so easy of knowledge, 
w’here Avould be our merit of tUscovery ? Why, sir, a lew 
days’ excursion would convince every sceptic. If we have 
not ourselves been eye-Avitnesses, Avhat does it matter ? Of 
how feAV tilings, one is, or can be, an eye-Avitness. Have you, 
our sceptical friend, seen the attraction of the spheres, any 
more than heard their music ? Oh our logical prig, do 
you sec the Sun and planets each larger than the earth ? 
do you see the earth moving round the Sun or the Sun 
moving round the earth ? and which do you believe in ? 
Science ? Fiddlesticks I Science is the true “ Bosh I ” for 
us, or most of us. Dont deceive yourself. Arc you CA^en 
sure the earth is round ? Alas ! hoAv little reason liaA'e you 
millions A\dio laugh at the labors and speculations of 
Ptolemj” and the ancients for your easy faith in the 
Copemican system ? In truth, Sechi and Froctor and 
Lockyer and La Terrier and Laplace and NeAvton and 
Kepler and Gallelio and Copernicus and Ptolemy and 
Arya Bhatta and VYiraha Mihir are all the same to you. 
How feAV of you have Avorked out the problems for your 
OAvn satisfaction. It has been enough for most of you 
that certain assertions are made in certain books of the 
age. Science, indeed ! Mere words I Avords I Avords ! as 
old Hamlet has declared of all literature. 

So of our Discovery, we do not speak without the 
book. We lovers of truth never do Avithout. Listen, 
then, Avith the attention due from all mortals who hunt 
for filthy lucre to a literallv^ golden topic. 

Stulik Isfahani was a Persian geographer Avho flour- 
ished, according to calculation, in the first half of the 
17th centurj'. He is a trustAvorthy writer who travelled 
in most countries of which he ivrites. As he passed much 
of his time in India, his notices of Indian cities and pro- 
vinces are more reliable than those of places of the far West. 
His Avritings, collected ahd edited by Sir William Ouseley, 
have been translated by a modest gentleman who aHows 
us only to guess (if we are able) his personality from the 
initials of his name, J. C. Sadik mentions Soonergong j 
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OB a town in Bengal then dwindled to a village, and 
Mr. J. C. adds a footnote in which he truly says, on the 
authority of the earliest and most distinguished of British 
Indian Geographers, Major liennell, that Sonargong was 
before the building of llsicca the provincial capital of the 
Eastern division of Bengal, that it was situated on 
one of the branches of the Brahmaputra, about 13 miles 
south-east from Dacca, and that it was famous for the manu- 
facture of fine cloths ; and with equal truth, on that of 
Hamilton’s Gazetteer, that the place was originally called 
“ Suvarnagrama ” or the golden village. So far all right, 
with or without authority, or rather so far all humdrum, 
— uninteresting to the capifcilist, uninviting to the bold 
and hardy adventurer, or the restless travelling kine in 
search of “ fresh fields and pastures new,” but the strangest 
revelation remains yet behind, for J. 0. adds to his in- 
formation about the derivation of the golden name of the 
place — “and that it (Sonargong) lias some pretensions 
to this name or title (the “Golden Village”) appears 
from the quantity of gold produced in its immediate 
vicinity.” 

Modest Mr. J. C. speaks of “some pretensions” to 
gold-production of a country like the low lands of the 
Delta of Bengal, all plains and no lulls, with a soft earth- 
en soil, wliich may be dug up to any depth with ease, 
where gold is found in quantities. Why, we never heard 
of a more promising El Dorado. We arc almost inclined 
to suspect J. C. to be a most successful old Oalifornian or 
Australian finder. But perhaps the reader sets us down 
for the discoverer of a mare’s nest. Nay, nay. We not only 
do not speak without the book — ^Avhich in the present in- 
stance is published by the learned Oriental Translation 
Committee patronized by Royalty itself — ^but also we do 
not quote an author who treats us to mere assertions. No, 
J. 0 . is better than that : he appeals to facts. Hear 
Hm ! He “has lately seen a handsome watch-chain, made 
^y native artists of Tellichery, fi’om pure gold found at 
Sonargong, in the presence of Thoma|S Henry Baber 
Esq., about four years ogo ; and the watch-chain is now 
Mr. Baber’s possession.” This, surely ought to be 
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conclusive. It is enough to satisfy even the great Grad- 
grind himself, the Avatar of on Age of Utility and 
Facts. 

Who even suspected it ? Bengal which we used to read 
of in our schoolbooks as the garden of the world in conse- 
quence of its fertility, now turns out to be the California 
of India. But it is all due to our obstinacy in rejecting 
information long ago tendered by the ancient geographers 
of Europe who called East Bengal the Golden Chersonese. 

And now merchants and capitalists of India who sit 
idling behind their counters bewailing the stagnation of 
trade, summun up your energies for a new field of 
enterprise l 3 nng at your door, and hurrah, for the marshes 
of the Dacca district ! A few hours on the Eastern 
Bengal Bailway and a couple of days* steaming will set you 
down near the Land of Promise. Financiering exi)ert8 of 
Bombay rusting with your genius, here is a splendid op- 
portunity for forming joint stock companies and gambling 
in shares. The ensuing holidays will afford a fine time 
for reconnoitring the scene. 

And now for owr price. Every man you know (for 
one of the greatest Grand Viziers of pure and honorable 
England has told you) has his price. W e know Discoverers 
are no better treated by the public than Prophets, but 
we will not permit ourselve8»to be so easily “done.” We 
will not at least allow ourselves to sufier by our own 
modesty. However, we will not be hard. We shall be 
satisfied with a statue in our honor of a ton of the first 
find of the metal — ^the first find, and no mistake, be it 
precious, non-precious, or invaluable — ^be it gold or 
bydngd brass. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway, which, whatever the 
result, will find its trafiic immensely increased by our 
Discovery, ought at least to allow a free pass for the first 
class for half a dozen for ourselves and staff during the 
holidays. 

We have purposely abstained from saying a word 
about Government, because it will rather spend thousands 
of pounds to maintain archseological sinecures or to send 
misuons to verify geographical discoveries made in the 
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Ultima Thule of Central- Asia by politicians musing in 
their study^ or over their cups at their fireside, rather 
than lay out a few hundreds in any nnromantic efibrts 
towards utilizing our learned discovery, for the develop- 
ment of the untold precious mineral resources at home, 
within a few hundred miles of the capital. 


SONNET. 

J SAW thee with thy check upon thy hand, 

Thy head bent sideways, and thy dreamy eyes 
Turn’d to the west, as if they would surmise 
The station of the fabled fairy land 
Beyond those clouds ; — ^the evening breezes fann’d 
Thy noble forehead ; — I could scarce disguise 
My strong emotions and suppress my sighs. 

As there, unmark’d, beside thee I did stand. — 

The shades of twilight stole o’er sea and isle, 

Yet still unbroken Avas thy reverie ; 

Thou conld’st not guess a^ there I stood the while 
In silent grief— my heart’s mute agony ; — 

Had I been blest with one kind look or smile, 

1 would have fallen down and worship’d thee I 

0. C. Dutt. 



FIELD SPOUTS, &c. 

By Young Nimrod. 


Orandttm est nt mf mens sana in corpore sann — Juvenal. 

Bettor to sock health in fields unbonglit, 

Thau fee the Doctor for a nauseous draujrht.” 

Gentlemen of Bengal ! What say you to the advice 
of the poet ? Is it not good, sound, counsel ? May I hope 
it is palatable too ! Although hardly any of you, t venture 
to assert, can in theory gainsay its wisdom, yet, alas, 
few, if any, conform to it in practice. However, be this as 
it may, I do not think you will object to the subject of 
this article ; and if it is only handled in a competent 
manner, I feel assured you will suiRcicntly appreciate it 
to give it an attentive perusal, for in days gone by, 
when the sporting department of the defunct Indian Field 
was virtually surrendered to me by its last Editor and 
Proprietor, (one of India’s most gifted sons, and whose 
skilful pen, I have a shrewd suspicion, I can trace in the 
pages of the last January nuillber of the Calcutta Fevieic)* 
that portion of the paper was not to be shunned, as a 
rule, by its native readers, I have been told. Thus, in 
a manner fortified, I do not hesitate to contribute a 
sporting article to a journal, the majority of the readers 
of wliich are, I surmise, gentlemen of Bengal, particularly 
as I wish to address a few words of advice on the subject 
to them : moreover I find, from the prospectus of the 
Magazine, that sporting matter is not interdicted, but 
tacked on as one of the subjects to be treated therein. 
Apologising for the rather inordinate length of these 
prefatory remarks, I shall plunge in media res. 

* It may safely be jironounced without fear of con- 
tradiction, that Bengal yields to no other province 

• “The Territorial Ariatocracy «f Bengal. No. IV. Rajas of Bajuliahc. 
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throughout the length and breadth of India, in the ex- 
tent and variety of sport her limits afford, and it is there- 
fore pritm facie a matter of surprise that her sons, with 
the solitary exception of one here and there, have sign- 
ally failed to evince a penchant for field sport. However, 
when we reflect on the debilitating effects of the humid 
climate of Lower Bengal on the constitution of the nations 
who liave mjide it their habitation for some centuries, 
and the absence of example, we then cease to consider it 
surprising that their minds have been cultivated at the 
expense of their bodies, in short that sheer mental 
culture, and not physical culture in combination with it, 
has been attended to. But, nature will eventually assert 
her power, though she may long defer doing so, and it 
therefore behoves Hindu youths to make continuous and 
strenuous efforts, — ^a few spasmodic attempts will by no 
means suffice, — to shake off their lethargy in this respect, 
and strive as eagerly in acquiring a love of field sports, 
as they have intuitively done in acquiring other occident- 
al tastes, some of which are not so very deserving of 
imitation, if lleport docs not prove a lying jade in this 
instance. As the quotation from tlie Koman satirist at 
the head of this paper, has long become an aphorism, so 
I need not dilate on it. 

Skill in the pig-skin is not unlikely to be attained 
by educated young men, who are as[)irants for Deputy 
and Sub- Deputy Magistrateships, since the Lieutenant 
Governor has ruled that riding twelve miles at a rapid 
pace is a nine- qua non for candidates for admission to the 
Subordinate Executive Service ; Sir George Campbell has 
initiated, and encouraged the iiractice of, athletic games 
iu Government Colleges, so that those disposed to fit 
themselves to endure the idiysical labour absolutely 
necessary for the pursuit of field sports, can now do so. 

While the turf is debased to all except the most 
wealthy, hunting, including the glorious enjoyment of 
pig-sticking, is within the reach of any one possessed of 
moderate means. Scouring the country in quest of a 
stray jackal or solitary wild boar, brings one in fre- 
quent contact with the tillers of the soil or rayats, and 
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thereby enables one to leani all about their welfare, 
sympathise with them in their hardship, and perchance 
occasionally assist them with seasonable advice. A scram- 
ble across country on horseback in the early part of the 
morning, nill enable one to do «. hard day’s desk work 
without any great fatigue, while a sharp gallop in the 
evening hardly ever fails to produce a good appetite 
for dinner. 

I do not think rowing can be objected to by the 
youths of this country on the score of peril, in as much 
as that 


“ — purest exercise of health, 

The kind refresher of the Btimmer heats,” 

namely sndmming, is, I believe, frequently practised by 
them, ergo they have little to fear in case of their craft 
capsizing. Pulling an oar expands the chest, and 
developes the muscles of the arms, thus giving one better 
health and greater strength, besides affording some 
recreation in those parts of the country where equestrian 
and pedestrian exercises are virtually impracticable, as it 
is in certain places in Lower Bengal during the rainy 
season. 

Angling is, I believe, indulged in rather freely by all 
classes in this country, so it would be well nigh presump- 
tion on my part to describe the calm pleasures that the 
piscato^ vocation affords to the followers of good old 
Isaac Walton. But, fly-fishing is rarely, if ever, practised, 
and might with advantage be adopted in angling for those 
fishes — they are but few and not tank-fishes, it must 
be confessed — ^which can be induced in Lower Bengal to 
take “ the mimic fly,” for these lines of “ the Poet of tlie 
Seasons” recur to me : — 

** But let not on thy hook the tortur’d worm, 

Convulsive, twist in agonizing folds, 

Which, by rapacious hunger swallow’d deep, 

Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breast 
Of the weak helpless uncomplaining wretch, . 

Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand.” 
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Shooting is a sport that can be practised by all : those 
who are daring and eager to aapiire fame in the vliikar line, 
will find tiger-shooting on foot hazardous enough and 
likely to gratify their laudable ambition, while deer- 
stalking can be indulged in by those who do not care to 
encounter any great risk, and duck-shooting in the Bhds 
or “Lakes,” can be obtained by simply sitting down quietly 
in a dinghi or “ punt.” Ho who has become an adept in 
liandling the gun, mil find his skill tested by snipe and 
quail-shooting. As a Shikari he will be respected by the 
people around him, for they know they can always apply 
to him for succour to destroy no.Kious wild animals, such 
as tigers, leopards or panthers, buffaloes, so called alli- 
gators, etc. 

Out-door games, such as cricket, the national sport 
par eivedUmee of Englislunen, are well-worthy of atten- 
tion, as affording exercise and excitement combined. But, 
I. need not refer to any other sfwrt, as those I have already 
briefly alluded to, will, 1 think, answ'er the main pur- 
ixjse for wliich this article is indited, to wit, to con- 
vince gentlemen and youths of Bengal, that field-sports 
are alike pleasant and profitable occupations, by no 
means undeserving of being assiduously cultivated by 
tlie scholar, as witness the annual contest of the two 
great English Universities, Oxford and Cambridge which 
excite quite a national interest. 

1 must now wind up my rather desultory paper, but 
before closing I would add that if spoi’ting affairs prove 
interesting to the readers of Mookrrjccs Magazine, I may 
be induced to write again on sporting subjects for their 
Bpccial behoof. 

Khulna, 

Jessork, 

My 25, 1873. 






A SCENE IN THE PLAINS. 


(CoNTiNUATioK OF J Scate in Cloudland in Nos. 9 & 10) 

Enter MAHARA.rA Blowiiard and Vizier Buknhard, Genius of 
P iNGAL at a respectful distance^ cJutvied to a rock hy Zealous 
Perfects voith the assistance of a Constabulary commaudeil by Zilla 
Katwals. 

Blowhabd. — Can you toll my last tliouglit, Bnruhard — ^what 1 
am alter, at present ? 

Burnhabd. — Sure, Khodaimnd Nyaamut,, 1 oiirrlit not to presume 
to sound the profound depths of your eminently moral 
consciousness. 

Blow. — You are a promising boy of my School and as you grow 
and find opportunity yon will, 1 prwlict, beaspHc^nu) 
ogre to your interiors and dupendents as 1 am. I like you 
much, and your speech and conversation more, and you 
may safely presume somewhat on my iudulgencij, so long 
as you consume to ashes the iuipcrtinents with whom 
this w'retched Pingal abounds. 

Burn. — The Lord bless you ! my Lord. 

Blow'. — But my idear ? 

[ Burnharu looking his Chief full in the face and head, as if 

he would penetrate the hard skull to see what the deuce was 

disturbing it within, hesitates.] 

Genius of Pingal. — It wouhl not bo a bad thing to offer the 
next convict sentenced to death the alternative of diving 
into the “ lower deep within the deep” and explore it 
and report on it. 

Blow. — Chuprao^ you Sour ! But my idear, — my idear ? 

Burn. — (lo^hj) Chuprao, you soar — css. 

Blow. — I suppose that’s the result of one of those unprofitable 
early studies wliich wasttnl so much of your time and 
had A’ery nearly spoilt you, had yon not betimes had tli(» 
benefit of my example in Snakitcity. I tell yon what 
Burnhard — llulors of men would hurt their efficicnev 
by attending to differences of sex— =-or, as you say it i* 
technically called, gender. 

; But my idear — what think you it is just now ? 
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O. OK P. — Sure I can tell, for I have learnt to know yon — to my 
e«mt. What hotweem your attentioiiM to the Jute Town 
of Dandy and your open bait to the bigotry of Northland 
in general by tlu; Uevocation of tlie Hindian Edict of 
NantoH, you are clearly bent upon making {wlitical capitsil 
for entering Parliament and rising to cmiuenco in future. 
Poor Pingal is siin|>ty made a convenience of, a» Hind 
was made of by Dizzy to get rid of an inconvenient 
Irish Secretary, 

Burn. — Prefects /ulunipoor and Zaliinabad, ye arc a useless lot! — 
quite unfit for your post of Heads of Districts. I’ll see 
you bhiwed to Judges and that sort of thing. 

Blow. — District Superintendent Jones Zubbnrdust! sure you 
are sucli a lazy stupid beast I’ll make yon my Dir<;etor of 
Public Instruction, you richly deserve the promotion to 
adorn a ministry without portfolio ! 

Burn. — To be sure what are yon gotal for if you cannot suppress 
that fiiUn' there with your ragamafHns — or at least 
mnzzlt« her impertinent tongue ? 

I’rkkjscts and 1). iSs . — .Jo Iluokootiij Khotlamind. \_Proceed to 

(juif /<«•.] 

Bia)W, — Fetin', ch ! the feminine of feller? You arc improving 
wonderfully in copiousness and freedom of language 
and throwing away your old prejudiccjs of what you 
calh^l purity, &c. les, that's the way to improve; a ian- 
guage. What a g»H)st‘ that Khan or Khausanian of 
}Sw«'(Hl(;n or llaja of C«»chin China to submit to the bully- 
ing of tin? grammarian Paraci'lsus who I uiuhTstoiMl 
had the audacity to tell his Kuler that though the Itaja 
or Khansaman or whatever it is mav la; king of men, 
yi't ho. tho Ilian of gi*aiiunar was tho kinc]; of words, 
lla; impertinent dog, Ihj otight to have betm by the 
Khan sent to tho Tow(*r of London. 

[C. OF P. — (mule.) or launched in tlie Sonuniookee in the Hindian 
Ocean with the Annals of Pingal under Blowhard 
the Magnificent, written by Hims«df”-r-a Brummagem 
Cmsar, but the genuine (luicciardini of Asia! Any 
way tho punishment would be eifcctual in preventing a 
repetition of th(' crime.] 

Why, my <lear Biirnhard, I and you arc rulers of men 
and of twursc of langiiagi?. Tlie greater includes tho 
less, isn’t that the haxioni ? 

Born — Please your Honour, I canl just now recall my arith- 
meti<!. 

Blow.— Harif hmatiqs, say, man. Oh, I dare say w'c have both for- 
gotten our Primers generally as we blunder whenever in 
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dealing with figures we depend on our own caleulation 
instead of calling in the assistance of the rascally expert 
Baboos, who also do our spelling. But rulers of men 
are above such vidgnr bagatelles as grammars, lexicons, 
and the llnle of Three, w'hicli though, are good for the 
masses, oppressed by the Zemindars of that dolt C«)ru 
AVallace, as likely to t<.‘ach them loyalty to District 
Dfficors aii<l hate towanls their landlords. By tlie bye 
Corn Wallace^ and Bice Bruce arc appropriate nain(>s for 
such fools ; How dittcrent would Piiigal have fanid — as 
indeed she is doing — ^nndcr an Oatmeal Heroe! There, take 
the shillojisin, as you call tliat sort of thing, 1 l)elicve — 

1. Language and Haritlmiatiqs belong to men. 

2. Men belong to their Riders. 

3. Therefore Language and Harithmatiqs belong to 
Rulers of men. 

Anned with that fundament of truths — 

G. OF P. — (hifermptinff, with ehoked utterance.) What a noble 
simile! worthy of an Anglo-Indian classic and lucky 
English Pamphleteer, autlior of speculations on Hindia 
through all the declensions and the Administration of 
Pingal in all its.lattcrday woes, India in Ireland, &c. 

Blow. — Hnlloa, Burnhaixl, she appreciates I The disciidine has 
already — 

Btjbn. — Wrought a change over the spirit of her dream. She has 
learnt in suffering, as the Poet would say. But — but — 
beg your Highness’ pardon for (pioting pochy and the 
Poets. 

Blow. — My goo<l lad ! I will report your progress to my Grace 
of Hargyll. Between me and yon, with homo support, 
1 VC shall l)c able to crush in Pingal all Pocthry and 
Senthiment and a’ that, and undo the self-styled 
Enlightened Policy of Hasthings and Bcnthink, Hawk- 
land and Arding, Dolhousy and Cunning, and thephilan- 
tliropic work of the Airs and Wyde Easts, Thravaileyans 
and Makalis and their nincompoop followers, tlio Pil« 
and Colvih's, the Colbins and Becdons and Jhohn Pidher 
Ghrants, and the nuisance of Babus familiar with Bhaks- 
pcare and Milton and Burns and Tennyson will be no 
more. W'c will, instead, inaugurate tho reign of P<)puhir 
Chemistry, Diluted Physics and Universal Surveying 
I mean under “ respectable!’' gooroomohamy* and coolicn. 
But remove her gag as an ex{a>rimcntiil measure. She 
may now be trusted with her tongue — under surveillance. 

G. or P. — Tliaiiks 0 valiant Knight, worthy gentleman 1 8ucce.ssor 
fit of Sir Roger Howler of sharp memory 1 And may I 
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be permitted my wondcrinw admiration for yonr new and 
original readinir of the anecdote of Tiberius and the 
(Ti’niniiiarian Marcollus. What a metamorphosis of tho 
Kaiser of Ibimo to tho Khan of Sweedon or Haja of , 
Cochin China and of Marcollus tho, Grammarian to 
Paracjdsus tlio I’liysictian ! lUxcclIcmt ! And what wonder 
wlaiii yon arc a Hunin^n IJarristcir-atJaw and D. C. L. &c. ? 

Blow. — Ah! that’s progress, Burnhard. Her wits have sharpciie<l 
under tho ‘ chastening’ rod, as you call my stroiio 
measures. 

As 1 was sayiniff — armed with thatfnndiimont oftriith — ^my 
heautifnl shillooisin — J oo forth t») (tomiuer tho Avorld — 
of Pineal, to abolish wliat is called tint classic Hindi and 
Piufjali, caring for iwither Universities nor critics, Brah- 
man nor Pundit — though 1 confess to a deep instinctive 
reverence for the Moidvi and tlu; Mullah — I'or sure, dear 
Burnhard, you can testify if need he that, whatever thocaso 
of othc^rs, and 1 was ashamed of the conduct of some 
()f my brcUher officers, avc two were always as rcsiiectful 
to our Mussulman serv'ants and brethren as they could 
wish, and never called our Moonshee soor nor pulled him 
,bv the beard — a reverence which has rapidly ;ji'own in mo 
siiUH! a certain day in Septemlxw 1«71, until in less than 
five months it rose to boiling jjoint. I would not interfero 
with the Mahomedans, — no, not 1 ! — except to help and 
aggrandise tliem attlio exjMjnseof the sinritlcss unbelieving 
curs, the Hindus. 1 am fast being persuaded that what 
is jealously called the Mussulman Pingali is the true 
national tongue of Pingal, and PH Just drop a hint 
to my w<»rth 3 ’ and amiable cousin in Westchureh 
to force tho obstinate Nortliriv’r (what a misnomer, 
n(*t to agree Avith a scion of tho clan Blowhard I and 
how fulsome the darkies who liave never a good 
or oven an indifferent Avord for me to sjAcak of 
“Gentle Northiv’r, he floAVS and he shines and ho 
cools !”) to change his course at my bock and adojit 
my view and fona^ it on poor Mr. Boyley’s debating 
club, tlie Kulkntta UniA-ersity. Meanwhile I miticipato 
by intnxlucing tlu! noble dialect of those last of the Ho- 
mans the sturdy Sheikhs and Sayetls and Moguls and 
Pathans of Furreeadpore and Ducka — tho Latin of die 

Kastr— 

[Bubn. — (interrupting.) Your Lordship means the Homance 
language “undefield” of Pingal] — ^in tho schools of 
my Gh)vernment, in place of the demoralizing literary 
patois of such lellers as Okhoy Dutt, Iswara Vidyasagar, 
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Bhnodub Mookerjw, Bankiin Ohatforjoa, Iloin Banoijoa 
( the Fenian jin^lor ! I wish lio were tlie Government 
Pleader, 1 would know what to do with him), l)eno- 
himduo Mitter,&c.,and besidt's 1 have got another beanti- 
lul plan lor kilUng two birds, nay bagging a whole lot 
of game, with one atone. 

Burn. — I am sure 1 am dying to he»ir my Lord’s famous idea. 
I am sure it will make my Lord immortal — ^aiid myself) 
too, his humble servant 

Blow. — Listen, then. I mean to reward Bims for his vig- 
orous inquisition among tlm landlords in the charaettT 
of father and mother of the poor, his t(.>rreting out the 
grievances of the tenantry or at least making out such 
a case against the pui's<v]»rond landlonls, by patroni/iiig 
his favorite project of a Pingali Academy, provided he 
is content with the thing and do<‘s not hanker for piw- 
sonal glory from it, for in tliat matter the Ruler of Men 
has the precedence by right or might, the two being 
convertible terms. For 1 am the Csvsar and the 
Lord — at once Statesman, Seer, Prophet, Saean, and 
what not besides — everything, 1 confess, save Law- 
yer and Poet— things I detest. As I was saying 
Bims must not be ambitious. Tliat’s the prerogative 
of Cajsars only. Besides 1 am genuine Ctesar for 1 love 
learned connections. By virtue of my High Court Jiulgtv 
ship, the Haysiatic Society — ^gentle body — allowed mo 
the honors of a whole number of their jouniiil all to myself 
to cook a ^ccial Ethnology fur them, and 1 have had 
travelling Phrooshian Geographers putting up with me at 
Bellshcbear. 1 w'ill stand out as the founder and ])criM!tuul 
President of the Academy — ^jx'rjietual and no mis- 
take, for none shall ever after be such President under 
any vidgar hallucination of my death from the inability 
of men to explain my disappearance from among them 
— Rulers of men do not die any mom than they can 
do wrong. However, there will be the non-pcr{)etiial 
post of Perpetual Seenstary which will bo vacant with 
the demise of each incumbent. The first Perpetual Secro 
tary will not he Bims, but Moonshco Ameer ali as a fit 
gentleman innocent of all literature and one who lading a 
native of Vihar is an eh'gible authority in the Pingidi 
language. It being made a reproach to Bims by 
classical Baboos that he was ignorant enough of the 
language of which he wrott> much, for the improvement 
of which he desires to establish a ’])crmanent institution, 
that he published a book ou the (Jouiparutive Philology 
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of t]ic Hindian Vernaculars before he had heard of one 
Vidyapati and one Oliaudidaa — represented to Ik; in 
PingaU what — ^what — Gwaowar and Chowser are in 
Hinglish. 

Burn. — ^N ice comparison ; your Lordship seems well acquainted 
with the sources of our mother tongue. 

Blow. — Not a bit of it. I am an ethnologist, sir, and will not 
allow any one to confound me with a pitiful bit of 
southern flesh and blood. I shall not be robbed of my glo- 
rious elevated Bock nationality. I am of the Bruces and 
Wallaces,and as such above all the Hapsburgs and Bour- 
bons. Above all lam a Blowliard, and kinsman within the 
fiftysixth degree of Maharaja dhiraj of Hargyll, K.T., one 
of our great Sovereign’s Principal Viziers of State, 
and worthy cousin by a double right — ^including tliat 
of the father of the Princess Royal’s husband. 
My mother-tongue is the language I might say, with so 
many others of us, of Bums if I had read any of his 
works, which 1 might have done if ho did not write all 
in tliat jingling travestie of human language called 

poetry wliich so distracts me as so incomprehensible 

I pardon thee, however. As for the comparison w'hich 
excited your misplaced admiration it is none of mine— 
nor so good as mine always arc — not half so good, for 
example, as that in which 1 likened the Pingal Zemin- 
dars (meaning of course Gentu Pingali landlords, particu- 
larly the Hinglish-spcakiug, newspaper-writing, petition- 
making and public-mecting-holding ones) to rhinoce- 
roses. As for the allusion to Gowowar or Gowger and 
Ghawsar or whatever it is — as you seem to know best to 
your misfortune — tlie Babu fellers are full o’thcm, I 
merely quoted them. I certainly remember hearing the 
names fromsomedisgusting blue-stockings of my acquain- 
tance. Any how it is enough the Baboo P^gs consider 
Bims as a Pingali a humbug — that is his best titlo 
to 1)6 one of the Forty of the Academy of Pingal. 
Ho will have for collcgues a number of learned believing 
tailors, dufbriee and c/iupmsis and otLcr sucl\ Tcspectahle 
and representative personages. 

But wo are digressing. Wo wctc talking of your 
new classical coinage fdlee. 1 was going to ask, when 
were you given to 1^ so very particular? Are you so 
unmanly as to 1)0 asliamcd of calling a gill feller ? 

Burk. — Pardon, my lord, a momentary forgetfulness. 

Blow.— Oh ! dent mention it, as I pardon you readily enough. It’s 
not R bad word, that /mcr, so Be it adopted into the 
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Imperial Pin^jal Dictionary compiled under my an;»nst 
patronajTo. And do yon in the meantime issue the 
Visual Notification. And lot me suggest to you tlio 
musical synonym slte^feller. 

Burn. — ^Wonderful 1 very pretty I 

Blow. — ^W ell, but we are digressing. 

Burn. — Jenab, doorust / Exactly, my Lord. 

Blow. — 1 was going to ask you-Alo you guess wluit I am tliiuk- 
iug 01 , these days ? 

Burn. — I am sure, a world 

[G. OP P. — (ustde) A nether world] of things. 

Blow. — ^Tliat is too general. Anything in particular ? 

Burn. — Please yer Honor, if I may venture to tliink 

BiiOW. — Speak out man. 

Burn. — Whatever it be, please your Honor, may I bo jiermitted to 
hope it has some connection with getting me the office of 
the Sub-Deputy Govefnor who is to 1 h) placed in indo- 
pendcut charge of the North-East Frontier. 

Blow. — Hassam, you moan. 

Burn. — Yes, my Lord. Our band-master. Father St. George, 
Jr. Jesuit, has clearly preached the gospel anticipatory to 
the effect, hesitating, like a disinterest^ man of prayer 
that he should be, only on the trifliiig score of my not 
having attained the customary majority for tlio toga 
virilis of statcsmansliip, but tliat is nothing. 1 was 
always accounted a precocious lad. With your kind- 
ness 1 am sure to obtain the prize. What opjiresscs 
me is the thought of separating from your Highness. 

Blow. — Y cry good, I’ll see to it. And now what really do you 
think of my last idear ? . 

Burn. — Nexy grand, unquestionably. 

Blow. — Can you guess ? 

Burn. — Dare not. Certain it is magnificent. 

Blow. — Never mind. I’ll make a clean breast of it. Well, 
Bunihard, I am going to England. 

Buw. — (aside) So they are right who say so. (cdoud ) — What for, 
my Lord. 

IJlow.-To enlighten the Noodles of the East Hindia Committee 
on the affairs of Hindia. I’ll take up their challenge. I’ll 
represent Pingal, and .after mo my good boys whom I 
take with mo. 

Burn. — Bah I Most original ! how bold. 



SHAUKHARE JAULPAUN. 

To Mibza Shahbha Chandra Mookkhoo Paohya, 
Head-eatrb of Mookebji’s Mag’zin. 


Deeb Sub, 

The Fujah dranze ni. The ceazon ov ’mTersal maryment 
iz at hand. The pula ov the land iz bounding with joy. Phool 
that i am, wat am i riting ? Maryment ? Joy ? ^eze r not for 
mee, at al events at the prezzent moament. Maryment means 
inunney— joy involvs annoy ? and munney iz in mi rajah’s dose 
fist, and joy at any rate at Yeast-Parish. 1 wish Ehun SfauTinn. 
wood giv mee a return teakate 2 hewn ; — ^for the holly daiz at leest 
Bi-the-bi thoze dredfool astyrics ov hiz seam 2 kovvr a yoning 
kazm. Y dont utake a tryp down for the meer phun ov the thing ? 
Barn’s Bradshaw wood no dout tel n howo weiy eezy iz the d 
scent and wat jawly kompny kood b had b low. 

But wat waz i going 2 sa ? Let me ce. Yes, snmthyng 
about maryment and joy. Theze mite b mine if i coold only 
perchaze mi good ooman’s smyles, but then the pryce ov thoze 
smyles just now iz much hi r than wat mi phynest ayereal struck 
diur with its gilded koUogne aids mite fetch. Purhaps u kan cell it 
2 advantage for mce — ^u hoo hav so menny mm knstnmmers. It 
iz a gloreeus kastellated bilding, — fit babetashnn for prin Oess ov 
immajeenashun. Ah, me I such gapartairs, such butifool kaskaids, 
such magnifisent halls, and such suburb sekend-hand Bowbazar I 
But i am afirade, with all yore talents, u wont b able 2 effekt a 
bargaine. Then, wats 2 b dun ? Anjels and minsters ov Grace 
d fend me ! i waz expektyng Joo Peter Fluvins wood send a shour 
ov gold az he did a shour ov buries the nther da ; but weather 
the rayots ov hewn hav konspired 2 withhold there rents like 
there bretfiren ov Pnbna, or Ymcan iz working up the pr^ns 
into jewelry for mamma Joono, there iz not much gold 
2 spare in the oelos chal Trezznry. Wats 2 b dun? i am in 
despare. Heer iz a thund’ring d mand from mi bettor^ haw^ 
and i am expekted at wonce 2 komply with it. Wo’s me, if i dop 
not! Sumt^g warce than Gyberean egzilej — ^jrea, transportashnai 
for ^ Bunkum’s Mattrimoneal kode, stairs me in the phaoe, 
tliaf. 12 &e sevearest infiicshun that kan b M yore niuiappy 
ko>racepond6nt,akku8tnmdazheiz2bpeckedforagood qnartwov 
a senchury. The d mand must b met any how, the more eiyedimfty 
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flz it kompiyzes r tikilla wich mi incgzorable daim intends for 
Pnja prczzents 2 her Dakhonhashi ov Choroba^an and Mawkore 
Gungajcd ov Shovabazar. But stop. A luckey thot okkurs 2 m c. 
Yes, saved, oh saved ! Theres mi Zomindary at Najanipore. A 
shawp turn ov the skru wood get mcc the rcknared tin from mi 
rayots. Bless mi mylch-kyne tha kan bare ano amount ov mylkyng ; 
ril kail mi cpss Dakhonhashi bawb ; and i hearbi d fie all the Maha- 
rajahs in tile world 2 centerfear with this nachural ajustment ov 
rent. Ho ! St Pall 2 the rcskew I 

Tho papnrs now-a-daiz stink so much ov pork ths^t a p ore 
Hindu like mi orthodox self kannot but b skandalyzed at the 
smel. Doz not tho roze bi any uthcr naim smcl az sweet ? Kal him 
tho base Judean hoo thru a perl away. And giv the wize Daniel 
hoo tried the kase a party kolord soot. Motley’s the only weer ! 
Iz n’t it mi kronee? 

But i am dye gracing, The Pujah drauze ni, and i must 
send prczzents 2 mi fronds all round. Heerc, Nntfer, fetch 
mee that lump ov Patna. Now, go and prezzent it 2 mi frend 
Mookhoreji with mi wery best kum 2 )lcments, and tel him we all 
expect sum rich fancis from him m braced in the arms of his longest 
parenthecis. And Jota, doo u karry yonder packet ov Mahaper- 
sbad 2 Mitranns ? i wonder how much long H ho wil b n gaged 
kooking -biz prezent dish. Hav a kare, old boy ! Dont let the 
tatood buteas ov Orisha kum too neer thy soft hart. 

Now, Bhojja, take this kap and bells 2 mi frend Jeames. 
He sbood wear tho same from car’s end 2 car’s end I Then, 
take mi best gold penn to mi old chum Moon, make mi kindest 
remembran cess 2 him. Ma he wield it long 2 tho d lito ov 
Bam, Sham, and Jogee. But i must not forgot mi frend Quick- 
tosh. Here, Shomra, ohi Ka^tchto lajao, — ^it’s a broef ; and giv 
him mi best weeshes for a rotane r. Tel him from mo ho shood 
not dally so much with Money 'Begum. Bibce Maga expekts 
more.ov hiz kompny. 

And now lot me hav a lyttil quiet konfab with Bunkum. 
Ho 1 kleer the koast. Well, how goze tho world with u, Bunkum ? 
U d zurv a hansum nuzzer from me, and yet n dob not. Wat this 
doose maid u -|-ten yore last sweet thyng Bishhriekkho? 1 
wil nev r forgiv yore bad taist. B sides, i hav annuther quarl 
with n. I obzurv u r a little too spoonco on yore doxy Durshun. 
Let us ce more ov n, u abandond reprobate. Meenwhile, not 2 
disappoint n al-2-gother, hecr iz sum fine, frash Doob for yore 
long-yeard d vinity. And ao good-bye for tho prezent 1 

Mallee I Mallee I fech me that grean spri^ ov lawrel. Now 
look beer, make it in 2 a reath, and go and giv it with mi seen 
seerest regards 2 0. C» Dntt, may it ever flurrish grean on hi* 
brouze. I wondur y he dosun’t kali himself Datta? 
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Well, mi prozents sent round let mee now enjoy mi chilinra ov 
peace. But it Htrykes mee az if sumthing still remanes undiin. Ah I 

1 ce i hav al-2-gether over Uwkt old Ram Sharma. Now, wats 

2 b dun ? 1 hav givn away all mi prezzents. S») i hav nnthing 
lepht 2 send 2 him except mi halt, spavind, broken-winded 
Bazzinante ov a Paggasis. He iz wolkutn 2 mi sorry hors flesh 
if he wil hav it. 

I think it ^vil not b out ov place 2 note heer the kuriositea 
wich iz felt on all sydes 2 no hoo iz S. J. Y. Sur, he is nothing 
more or loss than a riteh kompound ov Uttharo Phaja, 2 gratifi, 
however, the kuriositea ov the jentlo reed r, i subjoin mi 
antobeographoa in 3 chapturs all bris ling with d tales. 

AUTOBBOGRAPHEA OP SHAUKHARE JAULPAUN. 


CHAPTER I. 

, I wuz born in the car 1997. 

CHAPTER II. 

Heer i am az large az life, hoarding, hoarding, hoarding, 
and thynking no end ov mi libcrallytea. ' 

CHAPTER III. 

I ma shortly kick up the buckets, so ma u all, ye rich and 
proud. How short the span b twin the kradle and the grave ! 
Only remeinbur that. 


FINIS. 

And now, Mr. Headeator, lot me wish u and yore reed rs, 
frends and foze alike, plezzant hollydaiz and a mary Pooja. 
Amar Kothati poorolo, mta GaefUi Moorolo ^e. 

Yores hartily, 

Shaukeabe Jaulpaun. 


I^ted bj If. 01I08H, Bmtlnflk Fmii 19, Mangoe Caloatta. 




MOOKEBJEE’S MAGAZINE 

OCIOBEB 18?3. 

REMINISCENCES OP A KEBANI'S LIFE, 


CHAPTER XI. 

DRDNKABDSAND DBTJKKKNNKSA 

^HE vice of drunkenness has been making very consi- 
derable progress within the last five and twenty 
years. I do not mean to say that a quarter of a century 
before there were few drunkards. There were a good 
many even then ; but there are a great many more now. ' 
Among my office mates of those days, say out of one hundred 
men T could count only about ten who drank at all, and of 
these two only were drunkards. A similar reckoifing 
now would give sixty per cent of drinkers, and. at least 
eight or ten per cent of drunkards. 

1 hate a drunkard. I hate even what cant calls, 
moderate drinking. There is doubtless a great deal of 
truth in the saying that the good things of life are to be 
used, not abused. But I don’t see that it can be made 
applicable to drink, not being able to understand that 
wine and spirit are “ good things’’ in the sense in which 
those expressions are generally understood, any more 
than ammonia, arsenic, and acomte. Very good medicines, 
but not very good “ things” any of them, I think. I 
don’t want however to moralize. I want simply to de? , 
^be the drunkards 1 have known. 

Hnr sniii, MO. ZUL, OALccTTi. 
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The variety is very great ; or rather the effect of 
wine and spirit is very different on different men. One 
will take his whole bottle of brandy or one bottle and a 
half (for these are the modern Bengali drunkard’s usual 
doses) very quietly, till he is fairly mastered, and finds 
his way to the gutters. Another will commence to be- 
come vehement before a quarter of a bottle has gone 
down, and wax more and more so as the doses increase, 
one whole bottle often failing to get the better of his 
fiiry. Of course both fellows are awfiilly disagreeable ; 
but the latter much more so. The first only harms 
himself ; the other, every one that comes within his reach. 
I cannot conceive of any thing more villainous than for 
a man, knomng his foible, to go to the bottle again as 
before, and then to abuse brothers, mother, wife, and 
children. Nor do they stop with abusing. Smash every- 
tliing, whether it be a child’s or a wife’s head, a glass- 
case, empty'bottles, or an earthen handy ; smash eveiy- 
thing and every body that comes in the way. Behold 
the drunkard’s jubilee ! 

Is Baboo Oghore Nath come to office to-day ? 
Oh yes ; there he is ; but he is yet high seas over and will 
not be able to do any work. Has Oonesh Baboo come ? 
No : he has been breaking all the furniture of his house 
last night ; his wife has had a narrow escape ; some body 
else’s bones were broken ; his own hands and feet have 
been cut awfully ; and he cannot come for some days. 
Now, should not some one have summary jurisdiction to 
prescribe a good dose of shoe-beating every time this 
occurs ? A shoe-beating, mind, is the only treatment 
that effects a radical cure. There is no other remedy, 
and to my knowledge a good shoe-beating has never 
failed. 

And what cowards these drunkards are ! Mr. 
Oghore Nath — I can’t call one so well acquainted with 
English spirits, a Rahoo — has broken his servant’s arm. 
One whole bottle of brandy gave him the courage to do 
this. The servant has threatened to haul him up before 

the magistrate. For two weeks Mr. Oghore Nath never 
came out firom the female apartments ; and office work 
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and everything else of course fell into arrears — till the 
servant was bought over. Did Oghore Nath mend ? 
He takes his usual dose of one and a half* bottle every, 
day, and has twice broken his own legs, besides breaking 
several people’s heads. His wife wears tattered rags ; his 
children are haggard and pale for want of sufficient food. 

Gonesh Chunder Inis also signalized himself. He 
has had a fight with his mehter, who had come to clean 
his privy ! What ! take away all the treasures of the 
privy, and that before his own eyes ! This was not to be 
home. There w'as a furious onslaught, and the mehter, 
taken unawares, had the worst share of blows and 
bruises. The Baboo got back the coveted treasure ; 
but a great portion of it was spattered on his body and 
head which made him so fragrant that he could not be 
approached for weeks. The mehter did not threaten to 
prosecute, but said that he would repay the blows and 
bruises with interest at cent per cent ; and Gonesh in a 
funk was too glad to compromise. 

But how does the vice spread ? It is so loathsome 
in its best phases, and the Inpiid fire is so hard to swallow, 
that one would think the infectioti would never catch. It 
does catch, though ; and there arc hoary villains who make 
it a trade to find recruits for the d — ^I’s regiment. An old 
fellow of my aquaintance, and sooth to say, a well edu- 
cated man, who once held a very respectable office under 
the Government, having drunk out all his substance and 
pawned his soul to the d — ^1, has to ray knowledge been 
very assiduous in ruining others. Youngmen — ^younger, 
in fact, than his sons — ^were the victims chosen ; the 
cloak assumed was friendship — ^great disinterested friend- 
ship — a real liking for the children — strong desire to do 
something for them in life — to introduce them into the 
highest circles, &c. ; all sprhiges to catch wood-cocks, and 
the wood-cocks were caught. I don’t know how the old 
scoundrel was benefited. He of course made himself 
a beast as often as he liked at the youngsters’ expense ; 
but that was all he gained. In the d — ^I’s service men 
tvork very zealously on the smallest pittance ; Gk)d’s 
service requires more substantial bribes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OTHBR BAD HABITS AHD THEIB CUBE. 
ii'pOOR rule, that won’t work both ways,” as the boy 
said when he threw back the rule at his master’s head. 
And so the drunkard may say that all our phillipics 
against drunkenness ^1 tell just as well against other 
habits with which the bottle has no necessary connection. 
There certainly was one man among my oflice mates who 
neglected his wife and children as much as, or more than, 
the drunkards I have introduced. He drew a decent pay, 
but not a pice of it went home. Friends told his wife 
to complain to the Burra Saheb, and she did so. “Now 
Juggernath, what do you do with all your 70 Rs. ? Your 
wife writes to me that you don’t pay her a pice, and she 
has to beg for her living and that of the children.” 
“ Oh no. Sir ; she has not to beg for it at all. Sir. My 
brother suppOTts her and the children.” “But why 
should your brother have to support them when you are 
so well able to do it yourself ?” “ I am not well able to 
do it, Sir. My 70 Rs. scarcely keeps me afloat.” “ How 
. is that ? I tliought 70 Rs. to a man in your position was 
a good income. What does your brother earn ?” “Little 

enough. Sir .” “ Don’t try to blind me now ; let 

me know precisely what his pay is.” “ Sixty five Rupees, 
Sir.” “ And what family has he ^t ?” “ A wife and child.” 
“ Then his 65 Rs. supports six souls — himself, his wife 
and child, and your wife and two children ; while your 70 
Rs. is scarcely able to meet your wants. How do you ac- 
count for this ?” “ Ah, Sir ! All men have not like wants 

.” “ Well, Juggernath, you ought to be thoroughly 

ashamed of yourself ; and now mind, if out of your 
70 Rs. you don’t pay 30 Rs. every month either to 
yrour wife or to your brother, for the support of yonr 
mmily, I shall strike out your name from the establishment 
list.” “ But, Sir, I can’t do it.” “ You can. Sir ; and 
you must. I shall make you do it.” But Juggernath 
did not, and the Burra Saheb was too kind a man 
to enforce the punishment he had threatened ; be- 
sides Juggernath was . too useful an assistant to be sent 
adrift. 
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Now, what should be done to a man of this stamp 
who, for the “ bought smile of a harlot,” sacrifices health, 
money, and domestic happiness, making life a burden to 
those whom he is bound by laws both human and divine 
to support and relieve. Here also a course of shoe-beating 
would be the best cure. Our forefathers understood 
this, and administered the medicine in sufficient doses to 
keep the family in order. But those patriarchal rules 
have now lost their force. Even fathers and guardians 
cannot now take the law into tlieir onm hands ; and the 
consequenee is unmitigated misery all round. There 
should be some one authorized to deal summarily with 
cases like these. The legal process of applying for 
maintenance and all that is too uncertain ; and be- 
sides it does not cure the patient. I view both drink- 
ing and prostitute-hunting in the light of violent 
diseases which require violent treatment. My faith 
in the efficacy of the cure I have named is deep-rooted. 
The difficulty is in getting a doctor to administer it. 

The word “doctor ” draws out a cham of new ideas 
on the subject. Do not several of our doctors (I 
mean our Bengali doctors) aid and abet the offenders — 
both by precept and example ? I speak only of mat- 
ters which have come to my own cognizance. I felt 
sick myself and sent for a doctor — ^a coimtiyman of 
mine. The complaint was a bad stomach, bad digestion, 
occasional pains. “Oh,” says the doctor, “no medicine 
is necessary. Take cocoanut water— one entire cocoa- 
nut — after every meal, or take a bottle of beer.” 
“But why beer, doctor, if cocoanut water will do as well ? 
The cocoanut will come cheaper and never make me tipsy.” 
“ What, are you afraid of getting tipsy, or have you 
really conscientious objections to the beer?” “Very 
conscientious objections indeed, unless it be absolutely 
necessary.” “ Then the cocoanut will do just as well, 
perhaps betteri But nine people out of ten would have 
preferred the beer.” Doubtless* they would, and there* 
lore should the doctor be more wary in naming it. His is a 
bigh avocation, and h^ should not pander to the d — ^1 if 
be can help it. If the beer is necessary, of coarse it is 
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ri^ht that he should say so. But when such a haw nlonji^ 
thing as the cocoanut will do as well, it ill becomes an 
educated man and a gentleman to suggest the use of that 
less harmless alternative which the giddy-pated are sure to 
prefer. We all have responsibilities in life. One unthink* 
ing word may light up a conflagration which all the waters 
of a whole river will not quench. I did not say all this 
to the doctor ; but the thoughts occurred to me. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

FOBOBRY TRIALS. 

A CASE of forgery has come up before the Police 

Magistrate, Mr. Bully, and my evidence is wanted. A 
Mr. Impudence has forged the signature of his brother 
Mr. Stanley Impudence, the well-known aristocrat. 1 
happen to know Mr. Stanley Impudence’s signature, and 
I am hauled up before the magistrate to say what I 
know. 

“ Your name is so and so ; you are employed in the 
Government Treasury ?” “ Yes.” “ Do you know the 
signature of Mr. Stanley Impudence ?” “ Yes ; pretty 
well.” “ ‘Pretty well’ wont do. I must have clear and 
definite answers.” “I know it very well then, your 
worship — exceedingly well.” “How do you come to 
know it so well ?” “ In the course of business.” “ Do 
for goodness’ sake explain what you mean by such an in- 
definite expression as ‘ the course of business,’ which may 
mean anything or nothing.” “ I have seen Mr. Stanley 
Impudence sign papers in my presence very often, and have 
observed the signature carefully.” “Just look at the 
signature attached to this document. Do you recognize 
it Mr. Stanley Impudence’s signature ?” “ No.” “ The 
name is correctly written.” “ Yes.” . “ But it is not the 
signature you know ?” “ No, it is not.” “ Is it like Mr. 
Stanley Impudence’s signature.” “ No ; there is an at- 
tempt at imitation but not a successful one.” “ You 
would not pay money on •that signature ?” “ No, I would 
not.” 

Here my evidence terminated. Similar evidence of 
others was taken, and then the case was sent tip to the 
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sessions. Mr. Bully was an excellent magistrate, but he 
liked to have scenes in his court : he was an old player 
who had not given up his stage tricks on being promoted 
to the bench, and so he continued to act on to the end of 
his life. Our evidence in the case would not have been 
required at all, but that Mr. Stanley Impudence, who 
had refused to pay the forged cheque, did not appear to 
give his testimony about it, expecting perhaps that his 
brother might escape the clutches of the law if he kept 
back. My evidence and that of others who deposed to 
the same effect removed this hope, and Mr. Stanley 
Impudence, putting the best face on the matter, came for- 
ward at the sessions to deny his signature. Our testimony 
was therefore not taken at the sessions trial, but we had 
to attend all the same lest friend Stanley should shy 
back. 

Mr. Stanley Impudence and I were old acquaintances ; 
but he cut me at the court, I suppose for the evidence 
I gave against his brother at the Police. He stared 
me in the face; but I out-stared him. There was 
no chance of Mr. Stanley Impudence getting over 
me in that way. His brother was convicted and 
transported. 

I saw another trial for forgery at the same sessions — 
the culprit iu this case also being a European and of res- 
pectable connections. The Judge personally knew the 
prisoner and his friends in England ; he said so in passing 
sentence on liim. As there were no extenuating circum- 
stances he was obliged to pass the usual sentence of trans- 
portation, and the prisoner left the dock in hysterics. His 
friends afterwards succeeded in procuring a remission of 
a portion of the punishment, the local Government hav- 
ing the power to grant such remissions. Perhaps the 
youngman deserved this kindness — ^perhaps he purchased 
it by his good behaviour. A simUar recommendation in 
favor of a native offender — Sibkissen Banerjee — was not 
acceded to. I don’t mean to say that Sibkissen deserved 
any show of kindness ; but the recommendation on his 
beWf was based on equally good grounds, namely, agt 
and good behaviour since transportation. « 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ASSAULT AND BATTEBT. 

TT is past 3 p. H. ; some ten minutes after the time 
when the Treasury ceases to receive or pay money. 
An English woman (look at her bloated face and squalid 
dress ; you cannot call her a lady even out of courtesy) 
runs in with a hill due at sight, and insists on its being 
pmd. The amlah are unable to comply, and she is refer* 
red to the Burra Saheb ; but she has run out of breath and 
is unable to go up. Go up she does at last ; but Burra 
Saheb is very sorry, that he cannot help her. “It is 
only ten minutes after 3 o’clock.’* “ Yes, just ten 
minutes too late. ” “ But surely you can pay me 

now quite as well as you could have done ten minutes 
earlier ? ” “ There must be a time to stop. If I pay you 
now and anothm* person comes five minutes after how can I 

refuse him ? ” “ Mine is an exceptional case, Mr. ; 

1 am a lady. ” “ I am quite unable to accept the case as 

an exceptional one. ” “You are very unaccommodating. 
I expected greater civility from you.” “Mrs. Home, you 
are forgetting yourself. ” 

In great sulk the woman vdthdrew from the Burra 
Saheb’s room. The cause of her importunity was soon mode 
apparent. An old money lender had lent her some money 
some months before. K^either money nor interest had yet 
been paid, and he had been put off for weeks and months. 
He then threatened to bring her up before the Court of 
Requests (now called Small Cause Uourt), and this she was 
anxious to prevent by paying down the interest at once. 
The bill had been shown to him and he was willing to 
receive the interest in part payment without resort to 
law. “ Well, mother Home 1 have you got the money ?” 
“ No, you stupid. These fellows here refuse to pay me 
to-day.” “But I must have my monj^ immediately, i have 
many dues of my own to pay. ” “ Then go to h — ^11 and 
get the money. You don’t get any from me. ” “ I 
must get from you. You have put me off from day to 
day. You must pay the interest this evening, or I shall 
pi^ on to the Court of Requests. ” “ I shall prevent 

you from doing that ; I shaU make you lame : ” And no 
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sooner said than done, she gave him a tremendous kick 
with one of her elephantine legs. The poor old man fell 
down much hurt. The by-standers took him up and 
helped him to the Burra Saheb’s room, to lodge a 
complaint. 

“ What can I do for you, old man ? I can't 
interfere in this matter. You shouW go to the 
Police.” “ But, Sir, she kicked me in your Treasury 
and 1 complain to you. What else can I do ? She is 
a lady.” “ I don’t know what you can or cannot do. 
This is not a lad^. If you had returned the kick I 
would not have interfered. A woman that misbehaves 
in such a manner is not entitled to the privileges 
of her sex. But I cannot help you, old man. You 
must go to the Police.” He did go there ; but the Police 
inflicted a nominal flne only. 

There was another case of assault and battery 
within a short time after. A great Baboo — ^a millionaire 
— had come to tlie treasury for interest due on his 
Government Promissory Notes. His carriage was standing 
at the door. An English gentleman comes soon after in 
his buggy, and tells the coachman to drive forward. 
This the pampered servant of a millionaire wont do. 
The Englishman gives him a whipping. The Baboo’s 
durwans and syces surround him, and the Baboo himself 
runs out to the landing-place. “ You beat my coach- 
man ? Who you ? Why you beat my coachman ?” 
The gentleman tried in vain to explain to him that the 
coachman was to blame* in not clearing out from the 
landing-place. “ I see you in the Police. Why you 
beat my coachman ? You know who I ?” “Don't 
make a scene here, Baboo. If you want to go to the 
Police I have no objection. But ask other gentlemen — 
ask the Baboos in the Treasury — every body will tell you 
that the lan^g place must be left clear for the last 
arrival.” “ But why you beat my coachman ? tell uie 
that and so it went on for sometime, till cards were ex- 
changed, and then counter-actions were brought in the 
Police. Of course Lakhapati Baboo came off seicoiid- 
besti ^ 


2 
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Unfortunately these illiterate Baboos represent all 
native gentl6men in the estimation of Englishmen. They 
are insolent themselves, and teach their servants to he 
insolent. A part of the whipping that the coachman 
received might have been advantageously administered 
to the BalK>o ^himself. The arrogance of Lakhapati 
Baboos sadly requires a cure. Education has done noth- 
ing for them ; they have received no castigation at 
school ; a little whipping now and then would be of in- 
estimable service to themselves. 

CHAPTER XV. 

UGLY MISTAKES. 

T NEVER received any reproof in the office but twice ; 

once when 1 made a mistake myself, and the other time 
when I correcte<l one made by the Chota Salieb. It was 
on this last occasion that I learnt for the first time that 
men in authority make no mistakes. It Avas a glaring 
blunder that 1 ])ointed out. A debit entry had been 
made on the receipt side of the account sheet and the 
totals of course did not square. All the items had been 
checked one by one, but as the amounts had agreed the 
entry on the wrong side of the account had not been 
detected. More than an hour had been lost in this way 
by the huzoor when, partly by guess and partly by in- 
tuition, I laid my finger at once on the item which re- 
quired to be expunged from one side and taken over to 
the other. The Ohota Saheb was furious. He first main- 
tained that the entry was perfectly correct, and that 
my suggestion betrayed but little knowledge of accounts. 
I took the rebuke quietly, and by deducting the amount 
from one side of the account and adding it to the other 
showed that the totals came right. “ What then ? That 
did not prove that a receipt was not a receipt ?” “ No ; 

but an examindtion of the voucher will show whether the 
amount was a receipt or a payment.” “ I did examine 
the voucher when 1 made the entry. Surely you dou’t 
mean that I make thesb entries at haphazard?” “Of 
course I don’t mean that. What I mean is that, in the 
hurry of business, the entry, that was intended for the 
payment register was made in the receipt register.’ 
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“ Absolutely impossible ! I would consider myself unfit 
for any work if I made such a mistake.” By this time 
other assistants had been goinjif through the vouchers in 
the file, and the one required liavingbeen found it proved 
that my surmise was correct, “ I must have been very 
stupid at the time,” said the Chota Saheb, “ to have made 
the mistake. But how is it that you could not detect 
this sooner ? You have been going over the account 
sheets with me for the last two hours. 1, as having 
made the wrong entry, was not likely to discover 
the error ; but you as a looker-on ought to have de- 
tected it at once.” “ It always takes sometime to de- 
termine in what way a mistake of this nature would occur. 
It is difficult to detect such an error at once,” “ Not 
difficult at all, I should say. . If 1 were a looker-on I 
could place my hand on it at once. I would do so by 
intuition. No great knowledge of accounts is necessary 
to detect such an error. Your wits are not so sharp now 
as they used to be.” 

It was useless contesting the point further with such 
a man. Instead of thanking me for finding out lus error 
and relieving him of further trouble in the matter, he 
seemed to take a pleasure in blaming me for the delay in 
making the discovery — as if that exonerated him from 
the blame of having made the mistake. I therefore kept 
quiet, accepting the reproof as one of the many disagree- 
able but inevitable attendants of service* tt is little 
evils of this nature that make service so unpleasant. They 
are not, it is true, of every day occurrence ; but they 
leave an impression on the mind long. A very great 
amount of forbearance and philosophy is necessary to 
override the petty evils of life. 

I detected another more serious error of a difierent 
kind on another occasion ; but this was an error committed 
by. an office-mate, and the detection of it not only brought 
thanks but a handsome treat to the whole office. In pay- 
ing a demand of Rs. 25,000 a brother cashier, intending 
to pay it in 500 Rupee notes, had by mistake paid out 50 
notes of Rs. 1,000 each. The mohurer who assisted the 
cashier had also by mistake entered the notes as . 500 
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Rupee pieces, but my eyes were caught by the borders of 
the notes — (bonk notes of different values bore different 
border marks^l — and I at once saw that something was'' 

Q wrong, so I took the notes out of the mohurer's 
I just as he was about to make them over to the 
payee, detected tlie error, kept back half the number, and 
had the necessary alterations made in the number ^k. 
The cashier was ignorant of all this at the time ; the 
secret was kept between the mohurer and me, the sur- 
plus notes being retained in my possession. In the even- 
ing there was consternation and dism^, for notes to 
the value of Rs. 26,000 were missing. The cashier was 
an elderly man, and 1 did not like to keep him long in 
suspense and misery, though 1 was advised by others to 
procrastinate. The notes were produced and placed in his 
hands. The old man was in extacies, and a treat to the 
whole office on Sunday following proved substantially the 
sincerity of his thanks. I allude to this matter only to 
juxtapose the conduct of the Chota Saheb with that of a 
despised nigger. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FllEAKS OF FORTUNE. 

^HE wheel of fortune always goes round ; but have 
we no hand in guiding it ? Good fortune, I believe, is 
providential. We are often in luck’s way inspite of our- 
selves. But for bad fortune who generally is more to blame 
than he who •suffers from it ? One old man took service 
in the Treasury on a salary of Rs. 6. Six rupees in those 
days was not quite so insignificant a sum as now, and yet 
it was small enough. Four rupees was peon’s pay, and six 
rupees was barely above peon’s grade ; so that the man 
who did accept it, if of higher status, was undoubtedly of 
straightened means. This man that I was speaking of was 
of a good but poor family. In childhood a childless man 
of means adopted him, and dying left him, when he was 
about twenty years old, a small but decent fortune of a 
little above 10,000 Rs. ‘No sooner did the money come 
into his hands than he began to think how it could best be 
spent. The idea of keeping it and living on it never 
occurred to him. Advisers are never wanting when 
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there is substance to swallow ; some suggested convivial 
parties, others Machooa Bazar company, and interested 
parties gifts to Brahmans and the like. But the young 
heir was an original genius, and had a hobby of his own 
to ride. He had seen tigers in menageries ; he wanted 
to see how the lord of beasts stalked in his native woods 
at large. No sooner thought of than it was done. The 
idea was too bright and original to sleep upon. Boats were 
procured and manned witli paiks and shikaries, and an ex> 
cursion undertaken tlirough tlie creeks of the Soonderbuns. 
A large party had to be taken because those creeks in past 
days were (and perhaps noAV are) infested by robbers ; 
and the excursion was a somewhat prolonged one as the 
feline monarch was not disposed to be very obtrusive. 
At last, after much bush-beating, a whelp somewhat 
larger than a pariah dog was seen — only for a moment, 
for he ran off to the higher jungles on becoming conscious 
of the proximity of man. The hen* to another’s fortune 
,of Rs. 10,000 was highly delighted ; the one wsh of his 
heart was now fully satisfied. His dream of dreams 
was realized ; but the money had also slipped oiit, and he 
came back to the poverty in which he was bom, and 
from which even Providence had tried in vain to rescue 
him. The subsequent history of his life is that of a 
constant struggle for the necessaries of existence ; till in 
his old age he was obliged to enter the Treasury on the 
pittance I have mentioned, to discharge the duties of a 
subordinate sircar, scarcely distinguishable from those of 
a menial servant. 

Another assistant of the Treasury whom I would 
here immortalize was a broken down poddar, who in 
the hey-day of his life had made a good deal of 
money by his profession, and more especially by the pur- 
chase of stolen goods. But what Satan helped him to, 
he also helped him through. The wealth thus acquired 
was spent in a manner equally, if not more disreputable. 
He was a man of the old class and not addicted tb liquid - 
fire ; but he liked his chiUum of gunja and chums, and in his 
old age delighted to recount the number of frail women 
he had known. Thb garrulity was all the treasure left to 
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him. He had not a pice in hia pocket now ; his cloths were 
tattered ; he had ■ no respectable relation who owned 
him ; and, saddest of all, he had no wife or child to 
take care of him. He also liad taken service in the 
Treasury on a pittance of Rs. 6. a month ; but his 
only regret now was that the females he had known — 
some of whom were still living — took no further notice 
of him. 

A third acquaintance of the same class was a man 
of the weaver caste who at one time had a good shop and 
flourishing business as cloth merchant in Natoon Bazar. 
He was a very open-hearted fellow, and used to recount 
the stories of liis own roguery with great glee. He had 
made some money in his day ; but he led a cat-and-dog life 
at home, of wluch the presiding genius was a shrew ; he 
could also never agree with his son ; and between tliem 
all the money went out as fast as it had come, so tha t in 
his old age he was obliged to seek the sinecure’s refuge 
in the Treasury, on the same pittance as the others I have, 
noticed. . 
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2'dvd April. Stratfordward Ilo ! The Emperor of poets 
was bom today, two hundred ninety-eight years ago, 
and we are about to see the place where he first saw 
the light ! Started from Reading by rail at 12-55 r. m. ; 
passed tlirough Oxford, tasted the Banbury cake on the 
way, and andved at Coventry, through Leamington about 
3 p. M. A carriage sent by misses Ereeman was waiting 
for us ( the two brothers H., and myself, ) and in an hour 
we reached Ryton-on-Dunsmore, where the good ladies 
received us most kindly. Walked to the Brandon Station 
to meet Mr. Twaraley from London. While the brothers 
H., Carpenter ( the eminent Physiologist’s sou ) and I 
were standing on the platform, conversation turned uppn 
the lute great battle in America. The New York Herald had 
stated that about 20,000 of the Federals, and more than 
25,000 of the Confederates had been slain ; this, a gentle- 
man present remarked, was tantamount to a defeat on the 
part of tlie Federals ; for, our friend added, the Federals 
must have understated their own loss, and exaggerated 
that of the enemy. I said : “ Here, then, is a very well- 
understood thing that a parly under-rates its own loss, 
and magnifies that of the enemy. Accordingly, when the 
English engage in a war with another nation, and give 
an account of a battle, we are tohiake the same allowances 
for what may be stated to be the respective losses of the 
parties.” The gentleman replied ; “ The English are not 
‘ Americans : they • are distinct nations now. The former 
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are noted for love of accuracy and truth.” I rejoin- 
ed of course ; “ You, English, have always some reason 
or other to speak in your favor.” Well, whatever nations 
may be concerned, I do not believe in the correctness of 
what is generally uttered during times of war, we can 
only judge of battles by their final results. 

Mr. T. not arriving by the London train, we return- 
ed, and were caught on the way by a shower of rain, 
when Mr. Henry H. took shelters under a hedge. 
“ April showers” are said to bring “ May flowers.” 

On our return to the house of Misses F., I was 
shown into a richly furnished bedroom as the place where 
I was to sleep during my stay at his charming village of 
Byton. From the window I obtained a view of Nature 
assisted and dressed by .^t, which baffles description. 
The bowling-green like a sheet of green velvet, the lawns, 
the cedar trees, the poplars, the flower beds, the fields 
in the back ground, ^together make a piece of the loveli- 
est landscape. 

At ten. Misses F., their sister Mrs. F., the brothers 
H., C., and myself formed the party. Mr. T. arrived late 
in the evening, which was spent in singing, chess- 
playing, &c. 

24^/t April. After breakfast. Miss M. F., Mr. and 
Mrs. T., the brothers H., 0., and 1 started in a carriage 
for Stratford-upon-Avon. The country through which 
we drove, -was very beautiful. We passed by an oak 
tree said to be in the very middle of England. On the 
way, a villager salaamed us because 1 suppose, we 
were driving in a phaeton, I thought that touchiug the 
hat in England, and showing the back-bone in India were 
one and fhe same thing, only different in expression. 

A little after 10 a. m. we arrived at Warwick Castle. 
The entrance to the Castle is grand. Near the gate, there 
is a room containing relics of antiquity, and a funny old 
woman showed them to us. A huge culdron is in the 
centre of the room, said to have been used for preparing 
Punch in former days. A very heavy shield and a sword 
are shown as weapons .of a giant. A large piece of bone 
is said to be a rib of a gigantic cow called the Dun-Cow, 
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and the idea struck me as very foolish. We passed 
on to the interior of the Castle, which answered exactly' 
to my idea of an old English Castle, derived fi?om reading 
Novels. I was fer better pleased with Warwick than with 
Windsor Castle. The former is sufficiently old to strike 
the imagination, and yet sufficiently modem to’ appear' 
as the abode of luxury, affiucnce, and ease. The ivy*- 
clothed lofty towers some of which are as old as eight or 
nine hundred years, the high walls, the stately cedar- 
trees, the ancient elms, and the extensive lawns combine 
to impress the mind with majestic splendor. The interior 
apartments are quite in keeping with the exterior, tt 
was all ench}.A‘:ment, like those of the Arabian Nights 1 
The kernel was so fresh in so old a shell ! We were first 
ushered into a very large and splendid Hall full of cariosi- 
ties, and then passed on from one room to another,, every 
one of which contained rare things of beauty — ^paintings 
by Vandyke and other masters, tables inlaid with pre- 
cious stones, elegant chairs, bedsteads, vases, and other 
objects too numerous to mention — so tastefully arranged 
as not to produce any shop-effect. An antique dish was 
shown to us for which 2000 guineas had been offered and 
refused, and our informant was Lord Harwich’s servant. 
We saw the bed-rooms where Queen Anne had slept, and 
it contmned some personal chattetls that belonged to her. 
There are several portraits of Charles I. ; the one by 
Vandyke is considered the best existing. I could not fiul 
to observe some Indian cariosities, as coats of armor, &c. 
Being quite satisfied with our visit to Warwick Castle we 
moved on towards Stratford, and arrived at that “ holy ” 
place at about 1 P. M. Of course, the first thing for us 
to do was to see the place where Shakspere was bom. We 
had scarcely any difficulty in finding out Henley street, 
where the hoiise stands. In describing the place, I cannot 
do better than quote a few lines from a book called' 
“ Sha^pere ; His birthplace and its neighbourhood,”' 
whidi Mrs, T. boi^ht in Shaksjtere’s house and present- 
ed to me while stanffing there. “ The house is one of the' 
old timbered houses that may still be seen standing in 
htohy parts of the country, with their great beams 
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chequering the walls with squares, and their high pitched 
gable roofs and dormer windows.” It “ has passed through 
many changes ; but recently, thanks to the liberality of 
tlie late Mr. John Shakspere, and to the good taste of 
the people of Stratford, it has been restored to its origin- 
al state in Shakspere ’s time, and been separated from the 
surrounding buildings, and the garden planted with all 
the flowers the poet sings of so lovingly in his plays. ” 
The walls and the ceiling of the room in which Shak- 
spere was bom, are so full of signatures of pilgrims, that 
there is scarcely any space left for new ones. Tennyson’s 
signature was pointed out to us. A Portrait of Shakspere 
hangs in one of the rooms in the house ; Jt seemed most 
likely to have been taken from the bust on his tomb, 
which we saw afterwards. . There is an old oak chair, 
of the 16th century, as a make-believe Shakspere chair, I 
fancy, for the house-keeper seemed a little embarrassed on 
my questionii^ her whether it was Shakspere’s own. 
The chair should more appropriately be placed at the 
British Museum or some such Institution. There is a vis- 
itor’s book kept, and I wrote in it my name — “ a pilgrim 
from the for Ind.” Having walked a Tvhile in the garden 
we went over to the Trinity Church, at some distance 
from Henley Sreet. The church is an old and large build- 
ing, not quite in keeping with the little town of Stratford. 
There, Shakspere’s remains are buried. His grave has 
these lines without his name : — 

“ Good frend for Jesvs sake forbeare, 

To dig the dost endoased heare. 

Blest be the man that spares thes stones 
And evrst be he that moves my bones.” 

The monument with the bust stand on the adjoining 
wall. The bust is colored, and is said to have been 
originally so. Malone had for sometime had it whitewashed 
and had the honor of meriting the following epigram : — 

“ Stranger ! to nfhom tins monument is shown. 
Invoke the poet’s curses on Malone ; 

Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste display's 
i - And daubs his tombstone as hednarred his plays. ’ 
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Fiom tlie church we went to the village of Shotteiy^ 
where Shahspere had wooed Ann Hathaway. On the way, 
a butter-cupflower was handed over to me by a pretty little 
girl, herself looking like a rose-bud. Hathaway s^s cot- 
tage is much in the style of Shakspere’s own house, and 
it is now occupied by a female, a collateral descendant of 
Ann, though the land now belongs to one Mr. Thom- 
son. I sat on an old bench Which is said to have been oc- 
cupied now and then by the poet and his bride. We were 
taKen upstairs, and were shown a curiously carved bed- 
stead of oak, which had a planked roof. The occupant of 
the house is in a state of poverty. 

Returning to Stratford, we went to the School-house 
where gentle Willie was educated, and saw a desk, by 
which, it is said, he used to sit. As it was not yet 4-3 0 
p. M. the time fixed for dinner, we went to the Town 
Hall, which wjis dedicated by Garrick. There is a fine, 
life size portrait of the poet in this fine Hall ; on the 
opposite side is a splendid picture of Garrick encircling 
a bust of Shakspere with his arm. The annual Shaks- 
pere dinner was celebrated only the night before, .the 
plates, glasses, <&c., were yet in a state of admired disorder 
on the tables. The house-keeper, a horribly manish look- 
ing woman, having the baser part of Fidele, her hair 
parted near the temple, told us that in the course of 
the speeches the evening before, it was stated that the 
third centenary of Shakspere’s birth would be celebrated 
with great eclat in 1864. 

We came back to the Red Horse Hotel; crossed the 
Avon by the Clapton Bridge ; witnessed a swan nestling 
and another plin^ing in the Avon — a circumstance which 
put me in mind of the stability of physical characteristics 
in England. Walked over the swards on the bank of the 
Avon, and obtained a very fine view of the Church. 
At the town of Stratford, the name, bust, and por- 
trait of Shakspere are met almost every- where. We 
saw a ** Shakspere Iron Foundry.” 

As to portraits, they are of all varieties, and as 
different firom each other as possible. It seemed to me 
that a hig^ forehead, a bunen of hair on each side of the 
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temples, and a French beard, make up, according to 
English notions, a £ace of Shakspere. 

We bade farewell to Stratford*upon-Avon at half 
past 6. p. M., every one of us gratified with the inci- 
dents of the day, myself feeling somewhat proud of 
apparently being the first Bengali that paid a visit to 
tms poetic^ shrine. 

We drove to Charlecote Park, famous for being the 
place where Shakspere is said to have got a bad name. 
We saw herds of deer grazing in the beautiful park. 
Keached Kyton abo^t 10. f. m. and 1 immediately 
went to bed being attacked with severe headache. 

25th April. A most splendid day, but I was dead to it. 
Somewhat relieved before sundown, we began to play at 
bowls. There were six players, and four ladies sat in 
the verandah to witness the game. It was the first time 
I played at bowls, and did not bring discredit to myself 
if the ladies were to be believed. Of course it was the 
occasion of the dinner that had brought together the 

f uly dressed ladies, and 1 proceed, to describe briefly an 
nglish dinner-party.* . 

At a dinner-party, the ladies wear a light and 
fimciful dress, but those of the house have less flashy 
ones. The gentlemen put on black-cloth trowsers with 
that abomination of a dress-coat which has lately been 
justly described to have been adopted in imitation' of 
crows’ tails. The party at first assemble in the drawing 
room, and hold some minutes’ conversation upon the 
inevitoble weather and other topics of the day; when 
dinner is announced, they pass on into the dining-room, 
each gentleman having a lady in his arm. The lady of 
^e house sits at the head of the table, and the gentleman 
at bottom, as fiishionable slang goes. Soup is first served ; 
next comes fish, it may be the royal salmon, which it is 
the etiauette to take once only. Think of the custom 
which does not allow the salmon to be eaten more than 
once 1 Fish is fi>llowed successively by meat, rice and 

rr— r — r— r . 1 P" ' : * ^ 

* This was writt^ before it bad become fashionable for Bengali 
gentlemen to visit England, and fnrtitier, was intended for the perusal . of persons 
not ^leij fiuiiiliar wl& English m 
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oonyr padding or tort, and perhaps the hornd cheese, 
and a salad of green vegetables. The table is then cleared 
and the doth removed. A dessert of both fresh and 
preserved fruits with wines follows, when the ladies, 
retire to the drawing-room, and the gentlemen commence 
discussing wines and brandy pawnee more freely. This 
custom of ladies' retiring from the dining-room seems to 
have had its origin in the barbarous age^ when men 
^ere in the habit of drinking hard, and it was 
impossible for ladies to keep their company. Within 
half an hour or so after dinn^, tea is brought into 
the drawing-room, and the evening is passed in light 
and rational conversation, while some lady is playing on 
the piano, others engaged in chess or the backgammon, 
or in looking into picture-portfolios, scrap-boc^s, ster- 
eoscopes, or other objects of curiosity. Thus the enjoy- 
ment at an English evening party is very great. 

Our party at Ryton retired after 10 f. m. and I 
passed a sleepless night. 

27th AprU. A fine morning after a rainy day. Mr. 
T., the brothers H., and C. went out to walk, I stayed at 
home, find sat under a tree manufiicturing a few verses in 
Bengali. Late in the afternoon. Miss F,, Mr. T., and 
I drove to the old town of Coventry. We saw the splen- 
did old cathedrals built in the 14th or 15th Century, and 
admired the zeal of the Roman Catholics, as evinced in 
their religious buildings. Our temples do not deserve to 
he named in the same breath with such cathedrals. In 
a niche at a corner of a street in Coventry is a bust, 
which is called “ the peeping Tom ” and thereby hangs 
a tale. It is said that Lady Godiva of old, finding that 
the. ryots of her husband, the Rajah of the place, groan- 
ing under great . oppressions frequently interceded on 
their behalf. The Rajah at first turned a deaf ear to her 
ple^ings. But too often solicited, the Rajah becmne 
incensed and said at last that if Lady Godiva could ride 
through the town stark naked,* he would grant her re- 
quest. Such a condition, however, did not daunt^the good 
and noble Ranee who earnestly desired to ameliorate the 
condition her people ; and accordmgly consented to. do 
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what was desired. A proclamation issued that all men 
in the town must shut themselves up, and not look into 
the streets. Lady Qodiva rode through Coventry to the 

f reat satis&ction of all classes. There was a tailor named 
om, whose curiosity overran his gratitude. He peeped 
through his window as the Lady rode naked, and was 
therefore struck blind by Providence. The inhabit* 
ants of Coventry have made a capital out of the tale. 
They have founded an annual festival and fiiir upon it. 
In a procession, a woman of the town personates Lady 
G^diva and an immense number of people gather to 
witness the fun. 1 find in the Coventry papers that 
people are now discussing the propriety of the festival and 
procession, some writing in favor, others against the 
custom. 

We went to the Unitarian chapel conducted by Mr. 
HeaTiside. The sermon was on the evil effects of 
drunkenness, and was so droll that the audience was 
twice or thrice in the course of it, on the verge of 
bursting into laughter. Returned to Ryton after sun-set, 
and the evening was spent in singing, &c. 

28th A glorious morning. After break-fiist, 

Messrs T., H., C., and myself rode to Kenilworth, and 
paid a visit to the interesting ruins of the once magni- 
ficent Castle memorized by Sir Walter Scott in one of 
his novels. The ruins most satisfactorily prove that 
the English understood what true magnificence was, 
infinitely better than the Indians, before they drew upon 
the gold of the “ gorgeous East.” 

An old lady spoke feelingly about the poor work- 
ing men of the district earning 9s. a week. She alluded 
to a servant-girl, who was in raptures on having pudding 
to eat for the first time in her life. 

Returned to Ryton before 3 o’ clock, and after din- 
ner and tea, took leave of my excellent and kind hostess 
at the Brandon station. Started from Brandon at quart- 
er to seven, and arrived at Euston station at half past 
nine, greatly pleased with the excursion. 



SONNET: ON THE IMPENDING FAMINE 
m BENGAL. 

God I restrain thj wratii, recall thy fears t 
Lo I droops the land beneath a stifling sky I 
Lo I parched and drear the fields around us lie I 
Moistened but by the weeping peasant’s tears I 
All nature now a dismal aspect wears ; 

On every side pale faces meet the eye. 

And th* ears assailed with misery’s shrieking cry ; 

For lo I grim Famine yon his head uprears I 
Amidst th’ impending woe, all eyes are set 
On thee, thou Viceroy of our noble Queen ! 

Amidst the thickening gloom, and gathering fate, 

Thou shin’st, our star of hope with light serene. 

O may kind Heaven on thee His grace bestow, 

That so thy care in saving streams may flow. 

Bah Shabha. 



BHOOBONESHOREE 


OB 

Thb Faib Hindu Widow. 

CBAPTBR XVII. 

Self-dbniai. and Gbnkbositt. 

^HOOBONESHOREE,” continued PreoNoth, “could 
""^not bear to see ber cousins unhappy. She was espe- 
cially grieved to think that she should be the innocent cause 
of their misery. How to restore them to their husbands’ 
affections were her anxiety by day and dreams by night. 
The consciousness of having contributed to their un- 
happiness considerably affected her health and spirits. 
She made rich presents of ornaments to their children 
in order to ingratiate herself into their good graces. She 
scrupulously avoided the company of Dwarik and Chunder, 
and tried every female art to bring out a better un- 
derstanding between them and their wives. How she 
succeeded in this, you will hereafter see. Meanwhile 
there occurred an incident which for a time frustrated 
all her efforts in cultivating the good will of her cousins’ 
“ Four days after the memorable night scene described 
above, her second aunt Lukshmi, the mother of Kadum- 
binee and Radhika, invited her to the kitchen in the 
Veranda of which the male members had assembled at 
dinner, and sitting close to her, began to bind her hairs. 
“ Such a splendid mass of hair,” said she, “ 1 have never 
seen — nor sudi a face either. I wish I had a daughter 
beautiful as this ” — and she applied her hand to Bhoo- 
boneshoree’s face. Being afraid of the consequences of 
•this remark upon her cousins who were exchanging 
looks with each other, Bhooboneshoree became ex- 
tremely pale. “What a curious ^1 you are,” observed her 
eldest aunt Bindoo. “ You are already blushmg and 
feeling as if you are being addressed by a lover on his 
knees. You must have a good imagination ii| in be- 
ing in your aunt’s embrace, you can conceive yourself 
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to be in the presence of a lover.” Bhooboneshoree’i^ 
cheeks now became crimson with blushes, especially as 
at that instant her eyes met those of Dwarik intently 
gazing upon her. She immediately averted her looks, 
and inorder to get herself out of the difficulty in the 
best way she could, observed to her second aunt, “ Dear 
aunt ! I was tliinking how you are growing foolishly 
fond of me. For unless you are so, you could not 
prefer my tall figure, large feet and lean fingers to 
your uncommonly beautiful daughters.” “ Child !” said 
Lukshmi, “ of course mother’s eye sees more beauty in her 
own children than in others. Thank God, not only 
myself but every one considers two of my daughters 
very beautiful. If all the members are separately 
compared, you may not be superior to my Eadumbinee 
and Radluka. Yet there is something in your face, I 
dont know what, which makes yoTi far more cliarming 
than any girl I ^ve ever met with.” Here the speaker 
was interrupted by her husband Sham, who in allusion 
to the something which she could not explain, said that 
it was the nobleness of the mind that shone in Bhoo- 
boneshoree’s face. That face now became more pale 
than before, and her aunt wondered more and more 
what was the matter with the “ foolish girl” as she 
called her. 

“Bhooboneshoree was anxious to witness the effect of 
the above conversation on Eadumbinee and Eusam. 
Those ladies were busy in cutting betel-nuts, though their 
hands trembled so that they could not properly hold the 
crackers. Their confusion was aggravated by Shukhoda 
{dinting out that instead of cutting nuts, they were cut- 
ting nutmegs. “ What are you doing ?” asked Bindoo. 
“ Keally, you are not going to poison your husbands !” 
— and she laughed, in which she was joined by all except 
Chunder who started in hoiTor. During the preceding 
sally Bhooboneshoree’s third uncle Dinoo, the father of 
Eusam, was carefully examining her face, ‘probably 
compa ring it to the dancing girl whom he had lately 
engaged in exchange for the one whose charms' had- 
become stale by a three months’ possession. Seeing bin^ 

4 
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80 intent upon her &ce which excited general attention, 
she said, uncle I I see you are going to pass some com- 
pliments upon my lucky face in imitation of my second 
uncle and aunt.” “ Yes, child, had I not been a young 
man” (he was upwards of forty-five) “I would compliment 
your ^e with a kiss” — ^then amidst general laughter 
ne went on — “ I dont see any harm, though. If Europeans 
can kiss their grown-up neices, cousins and even strang- 
ers, why shmild we unhappy natives be excluded 
fix)m the privilege. Really child, I already love you 
so that I can not deny you any tWg, and yet I must 
not touch yolur face to express my afiection.” The 
laughter continued still unabated, probably in remem- 
brance of the speaker’s unusual passion for pretty 
faces. To put him in countenance, Bliooboneshoree 
observed, “ uncle ! you are allowed to kiss us in our in- 
fancy, but not in our youth. If you cannot deny me 
anything, I will ask one favor’’ — and there she stopped. 
“ What is it,” asked her uncle, “ let me hear it, and 
then you will see whether I do not give it to you.” Bhoo- 
boneshoree had probably intended to ask Dinoo to show 
more fondness for his wife’s face, and to renounce 
his passion for dancing girls which threatened to ruin 
his health and his father’s estate, but then she thought 
it indelicate, and, moreover, disrespectful to speak to 
her uncle on that subject even in jest. Though pressed 
again and agaiu, she refused to name her request, 
and referr^ him to another day. But his inexorable 
unde went on questioning her, as if he took her for one 
of his dandng girls. “ Do you want a bracelet set with 
diamonds ?” She smiled and shook her head. ‘‘ Do you 
want a golden wristlet studded with predous stones ?” 
Again she smiled and shook her head. “ Now I have 
hit upon it, yon must have a pair of ear-rings in the new 
fitshion, such as Hemunto has got. It is a magnificent 
ornament. It is so large that it will come down to yoi^ 
shoulder. It is so heavy that you cannot wear it 
\mle8s yon have an artifidal ear made of gold to 
suspend it from. . I shali bring a pair for you to- 
<BK»row.” “Unde I you seem to' forget,” said Bhoo- 
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bolicslipreQ,'’ that I do not wear any • of your oma-' 
Btents,— you know I am a widow.’ Dinoo heaved 
9 , deep aigh, and proceeded, “ hut you know widows at 
your early age are often allowed to wear ornaments. 
You left off adorning your person even when your, 
husband was alive. So do not make widowhood an 
ejicuse for declining my present.” Still she shook her 
head, though her smile had now disappeared from her 
free. Her inexorable unde however went on. “ I see 
you do not like ear-rings. Very well, let it be a pearl 
neck-lace which even old widows can wear.” Here 
Kadumbinee trembled like an aspen leaf, fearing that the 
.night’s fearful tale had reached her unde’s ear, and he 
would probably be describing the nedace in her hus- 
band’s words. Her uncle did no such thing but went 
on. “ My lovely girl, the nedace will set your taU and 
majestic figure to the best advantage. Your charming 
figure will UteraUy dazzle, and these young men, Dwarik 
and Chunder will bow to you in worship and adoration.” 

‘‘ Bhoboneshoree thought she had already got worship 
and adoration from those young men a little too much. 
Being fearful that her uncle’s further description would 
awake disagreeable reminiscences in herself and her cousins, 
she interrupted him. “ I pray you, uncle, cease. I do not 
ask any ornament. It was m jest that I named a favor 
to you.” But though her uncle ceased, he did not take 
off his eyes from her free. “ Uncle,” said she laughing, 
“lam afraid you will leave off eating and sleeping, and 
now compliment me in the way you threatened.’’ “ No, 
girl, no, you will not allow me to do so,^ although I am 
your second father. Your wretched sex is m coy, and 
liable to impute bad motives where nothing is intended. 
1 was tbip|ring whether you could dance. ” This was 
followed by so tremendous a laugh that the roof threat- 
ened to come down. Bhooboneshoree could not help 
joining in the laugh, but seeing her unde extremely put 
out (ff countenance, and trying in vain to offer an expla- 
nation of his remark which no one would hear, she took 
pity and interposed}— “Why, unde, are you anxious to 
know whetW I can dance or not, You know vre dapoe 
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in childhood, but not in youth.” “ But yqii know,” replied 
he, Hindoo Indies in older times used to dance ; there is 
no harm in it, not the least. All the European ladies^ and 
even the Boonooa [wild, jungle] women in our country 
dance publicly. Abstractly tWe is nothing immoral 
in it. Because women of bad repute have now made it 
their profession, it appears to us as something very in- 
delicate. It is simply association, child, which has made 
it so. As your enli|rhtened husband made you adopt 
many reformations, including innovations in dress which 
few women could be made to do, I thought he must 
have taught you dancing also. It is a very good exer- 
cise, and will promote your health. Besides you are 
so beautiful that 1 would really be enchanted to see you 
dance.” 

“ The speaker’s philosophy, though laughed at by the 
ladies, might have gone down with the male portion of 
his auditors. But his unhappy wish to see Bhoobonesho- 
ree dance upset everything. The whole group roared 
with laughter. Peal after peal ascended the sky, and 
the roof wished to come down in order to join in the 
general merriment. The little boys disgorged the food 
they had taken, and the old were being choked with 
theirs. Radhika, who was serving the dishes, declared 
her inability to carry them from the kitchen. Bhoobon- 
eshoree came no longer to her uncle’s rescue. Nor did 
she join in the laugh, but seemed buried in deep thought. 
Dwmik alone tried to stem the torrent by an attempt at 
argument, but his words, which were hurrahed by Dinoo 
were drowned amidst the roar. From that day Dwarik 
rose highly in the estimation of his uncle-in-law. He 
was one day heard to say, “ I like that boy very much. 
He is as handsome as clever. I thought the new system 
of instruction introduced into our Collets since we 
left them produced nothing but a set of dunces. But 
that boy, though brought up under the new system, is 
deeply learned. Some of his notions are extremely en- 
lightened, and do credit to his head and heart.” 

“ Our national food being extremely simple, the din- 
ner would have been finished by this time had it > not 
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been for the merriment excited by Dinoo’s speech. He 
was rather annoyed at the laugh, and muttered such 

words as “rude barbarians,” “uncivilized,” “d dcus* 

tom,” “ superstition,” and so forth. After the laugh had 
subsided, Issur, the youngest uncle was preparing to say 
something. He was thought to be insensible to female 
charms, and not to bear much good will towards Bhoo- 
boneshoree for the estates which his father had granted 
to her. His admiration for her had evidently arisen 
during the preceding dialogue, and he was then thinking 
whether he could, by interminable law-suits, not only 
deprive her of the portion so granted, but reduce so 
lovely a girl to wretchedness and poverty. To what 
conclusion he came at last, is not certain. But after 
what the others h‘ad said, he thought it proper to pass 
some compliment upon her from himself. After cough- 
ing once or twice by way of preface, he said at lasti 
“ Beally, girl, you are an universal favourite. I assure 
you, not only my hither doats upon you, but the whole 
house is almost mad after you. For your goodness, you 
richly deserve the estate that my father has conferred 
upon you. I will see that the proper forms are observed 
to make the grant valid.” This shows that he had 
persuaded himself to believe that the grant could, by a 
lawsuit, be set aside as invalid. He now thought he had 
paid the highest compliments to his niece’s charms. A 
compliment from him was so unusual that Bhooboneshoree 
thanked her uncle again and agaui, and observed, “ Unde, 
you need not see to the proper forms being observed to 
make the grant valid. For I have no intention of avail- 
ing myself of the grant. I have not, you know, drawn a 
single pice from the estate, allowing the profits to ac^u- 
mii^te in my grand-ifather’s hands. Nor do I intend 
ever to touch that accumulation. After my grand-father’s 
'.death, I will make over the whole estate and the accumu- 
lated profits to you who are the rightful owners of th^ 
same. .Had I any intention of depriving you of it, I 
would have appropriated a portion of the profits after my 
husband’s death when my pecuniary difficulty was 
•great." 
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. “ A mmoiir of admiration ran througli! the group. 
They looked at each other as if to ask whether they had 
r^htly heard h^» Even her envious cousins were moved. 
Lukshmi wept^ while Bindoo laying her lips upon her 
cheeks which i^e siiffiised with her tears, said, “why, 
child, should you not take an estate which the fondness 
of your grand-£tther has conferred upon you ? It belongs 
to you by right. You richly deserve it for the services 
you have perfomed towards him.” “ Yes, child,” added 
Sham, “ had you done for me the tenth part of what you 
have done for my fother, I would have made you the sole 
heir of my estates. There can be no wrong in eaping 
an estate as y(m have done. My fother will grow violent 
if you dedine his gift.”. Even the liti^ouB Issur who 
had already laid his plans to draw her into a lawsuit as 
soon as the old man died, exdaimed “ who has ever heard 
of this child ! To throw away a large estate yielding a 
dear profit of ifly thousand Rupees ! I would wage an 
interminable war before I gave up the hundredth part of 
such an extensive estate. There is I believe no flaw 
whatever in the deed, my father being entitled to will 
away his selfiacquired property. Had he granted to you 
the whole instead of one-fourth of his landed property, 
we could not possibly raise a finger against it.” 

“When the turmoil, subsiding, allowed Bhooboneshoree 
an opportunity to be heard, she observed : — “ My honored 
aunts and undes 1 nothing can induce me to accept a grant 
which my OTand-fother’s unjust partiality has conferred 
upon me. It is pour birth-right, and I have no daim to 
it. You, unde, are pleased to; say that I have earned it 
by my services to my grandi&ther. You must have 
a very low opinion of me if you thought that in 
attending to my grand-facer’s comforts, I Had any indi- 
rect motive in. view. As my grand-father, the fother of 
my mother, he daimed my best affections and regard. 
The humble services I have performed towards him pro- 
ceeded solely from my honest lovefiw his self They 
have been fully rewarded in the doing or in the pleasure 1 
have derived from them, 1 claim no other reward. 1 
cannot b^ the idea of .depriving your children of what 
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from iheir biriih they have beenbrooght upto as their 

owiit Besides, they have performed' towards my grand- 
&ther better services than an occasional visitor l£e me 
could, have done. It is therefore his ndust partiality 
towards me, and nothing else, that has led h^ to make 
an invidious distinction in my favor.” Invidious dis- 
tinction and partiality indeed !” cried unde Binoo 
in a rage. I^y, who has told you that any daughter 
of this house has attended to my father’s comforts better 
than you ? I wish to know her name. Better services 
indeed ! I teU you, child, a mother could not have attend- 
ed to her dear infant’s comforts with the same affection, 
zeal and devotion that you have shewn towards your old 
grand-father. It would be unnatural in his children to 
deprive you of a cotoree of the property which he has 
bequeathed to you. For my part, I solemnly disdamt 
mine or my children’s right to it, and I believe my 
brothers will do the same.” This speech was cheered by 
Sham who made the same declaration. - Issur contented 
himself sa 3 ring “ do ye hear.” Whether by this Issur 
intended to imitate the example of his brothers, or to 
make all present there to be witnesses to his brother’s 
solemn renunciation of their claim in Bhooboneshoree’s 
estate with a view to set up in future his sole right to it, 
it is not easy to ascertain. Bhooboneshoree of course did 
not understand him in the latter sense. Nothing could 
however induce her to change her resolution which she 
said she had formed in consultation with her husband at 
the time of the grant. “ My dear,” observed Sham, “ you 
are yet a child, your estate will always place you in afflu- 
ence. Your husband had such a large fiunily to support 
that he could not have left you much. Your frther is 
mdeed rich. But as he has married again in his old age, 
you cannot expect ' much from him. Whatever you may 
say to the contrary, it is generally believed that neither 
your fiither nor step-mother bear any good-will towards 
you or your brother. Governed as he is by his Voung 
wife,! bin TnaLy ftxpal you from home, aiDgd though yoti. 
are^" 1 pray ybu, do not renounce an estate which ihay 
W of use to you in your affliction. J wonder hotv a 
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father con be so uxorious as to bear ill-will towards so 
lovely a daughter on whom other people so doat.” At 
this outburst a tear was seen to glide down Dwarik’s 
cheeks, which did not escape Bhooboneshoree’s notice. 
She however fixed her eyes upon Sham’s face, and 
said, “ pray uncle, do not abuse my honored father in 
my face. I owe greater respect and onection to him than 
I do towards you, beloved though you are. It does not 
become you to teach me want of duty towards the earthly 
author of my being. Now about the estate. I am re- 
solved to abide by the wish of my husband, be the conse- 
quences what it may. I do not require any fortune 
whatever during the natural term of my life. 1 have no 
wants, dear uncle, 1 have no husband to love, and no 
child to provide for. What can a cliildless widow want 
except a handful of rice every day, which I can procure by 
begging if that be my doom ?” 

“ There was scarcely a dry eye among the uncles and 
aunts. The conversation having led to a result different 
from the general expectation, it was by mutual consent 
allowed to drop for the present. The old men refused 
to partake of anything farther, while the young ate their 
food in silence. 

“ The occurrences of this day served to estrange the 
affections of the two envious ladies from Bhooboneshoree 
more than ever. The good feelings which her magna- 
nimity had excited in their breasts were, like most good 
feelings, only momentary. But the compliments paid 
to her beauty, and the comparison instituted by their 
own parents to their disadvantage, raised in their minds 
an undying aversion for her person. Her redoubled 
efforts to please succeeded only in making her more and 
more hated. Not deterred by anything, she was how- 
ever indefatigable in her attentions to them, and left no 
stone unturned in re-establishing herself in their good 
graces. For a time she appeared, however, to have 
gained nothing except disconuort, dissappointment, loss 
of health and loss of money. 

“ But it is high time to watch the course of Chunder’s 
jealousy, and to trace the progress of Dwarik’s love. 



SONG OF THE DROMEDARY. 


! he is a dromedary indeed I 
Who but must wonder at that rattling speed I 
* Frenzy, methinks, or what not in his pate, 
lmp«ds him onward with his load of state. 

Oh ! ho is a dromivlary indeed I 

Who but must wonder at that rattling speed ! 

Nor reins nor driver — no, nought doth he reck. 

But on he speeds regardless of all cheek. 

That pond’rous hump the animal hath got. 

Why, ’tis a boiling-cauldron, — ^mischief-pot. 

Oh ! he is a dromedary indeed ! 

Who but must wonder at that rattling speed ? 

And tliero, amazed, auld Nickey ben does find 
More mischief brewed than ever he designed. 

Much to that hump he owes — yea, Belial * owes. 
And hell exultant all with rapture glows. 

Oh ! he is a dromedary indeed ! 

Who but must wonder at that rattling speed ! 

Oh ! may the driver Hassan brave and strong. 

Give it a smart stroke of his pointed prong ; 

So may the world in high amazement find, 

That hump is but an empty bag of wind ! 

Oh 1 ho is a dromo«lary indeed ! 

Who but must wonder at that rattling speed ! 

Lukhun Sh&bma. 


Should it uot bo Bclilios ?— P. D. 
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NOTICES OF THE SMRITIS. 

No. II. Vishnu Samiiita ; 

CllAPTISUS I. — VII. 

^HIS is rather a Dhanna Sutra than a Sainhita, though 
it has been classed as such. It is written in prose 
with occasional verses, which ai’e generally {)rofessed 
quotations ; indeed it happens stunetiines that the author 
beguis in verse, and ere the couplet is completed, drops 
into prose, as if tired with being too long on the wing. 

The first chapter is introductory in as mucii as it 
relates the time, place, and object, when, where and for 
what this Smriti was delivered. Written in continuous 
verse, it is, though not Avithout poetical merit, a manifest 
interpolation, a circumstance patent from the fact that it 
attributes the authorship to the Cod V^ishnu. “ Vishnu,” 
says Oolebrooke in the preface to his translation of the 
Vivdda Bharuftimava, “ not the Indian divinity, but an 
ancient philosoplier avIio bore this name, is reputed 
author of an excellent laAV treatise in verse.” Whether 
Colebrooke ever came across a treatise of Vishnu’s 
AATitten wholly in verse may fairly be questioned. At 
any rate no such treatise is to be found in the Libraries 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society and the Calcutta Sanscrit 
College. If such a treatise be really in existence it 
would have a preferential claim, in modern phraseology, 
to the appellation of Vishnu Sinriti ; but the more pro- 
bable view is that verse is a slip for verse and prose. 

The second chapter enumerates the four classes, 
their duties and occupations. Forgiveness, Truth, 
Abstinence, Purity, Restraint of the passions, Hannless* 
ness. Serving superiors. Pilgrimage, Rectitude and Con- 
tentment are duties common to all. 

The third chapter treats of the duties of kings 
Avhidi twe briefly, protection of subjects and keeping 
each of them in his proper path. The king should eshib- 
lish himself in a fortified position wliicli is woody and 
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fertile, where auimnls, merchants and servants alwund. 
The administration is to be mana<;cd by heads of villages, 
of tens, of hundreds, and of principalities. The kuig 
slionld see that proper persons are appointed in these 
and other offices. None but those in whom he has the 
fullest confidence should be employed in superintending 
mines, customs, ferries, elephants and forests. From his 
subjects he should take for sacrificial puqwses the sixth 
part of the rice produced in the fields ; of all other grains 
the two hundredth, as well as of animals, gold and cloths. 
Of flesh, honey, clarified butter, medicine, })erfumery, 
roots, fruits, juices, wood, leaves, skins, earthenware, 
stoneware and vessels made from the bamboo cane, he 
should take a sixth. From Brahmans nothing should 
be taken, since they pay liiin in religious merit ; the king 
slnwes of the virtues and sins of his subjects to tlie ex- 
tent of a sixth part. 

In the face of these facts it is impossible to assert 
that the tenure of the ancient Hindu kings wjis that of 
despots. Despotism is so antagonistic to national ])ro- 
gress that on a jniqri grounds alone, the veiy fiict of the 
high state of civilization at which they arrived is a snfli- 
cient refutation to the insinuation that thej' lived under 
a despotic form of (Government. We have it here laid 
down that taxation should be for the benefit of the taxed. 
Sacrifices, according to the Hindu theory, arc reallj* bene- 
ficial to the people. Nourished by sacrifices, says the 
Via/mu Purdna, the Gods nourish mankind by discharg- 
ing rain ; sacrifices are the cause of prosperity. Com- 
menting on another text 6f the same, a commentator 
says, “ population did not increase from the want of food, 
caused by the Gods ceasing to send ruin in consequence 
of the non-celebration of sacrifice.” With oblations 
offered to the fire with due rites and ceremonies, says 
Manu, is the sun worshipjwd ; from him comes rain, and 
thence po]>ulation. 

We find fjfcoo that the king is morally responsible for 
the peace and order of his kingdom. If any sin is com- 
mitted in Ms kingdom, a part of it is written off to his 
account, proportionate to the taxes levied. In an c(£uitable 
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spirit he is declared to be also a sharer to the same ex< 
tent in the religious merit of all virtuous actions per- 
formed in his realm. But the responsibility is not merely 
moral. We all know very well the story in the 
yana how the Brahman pair whose child had died un- 
timely, claimed reparation as a matter of right at the hands 
of li^na, and we will see further on that if stolen pro- 
perty be not recovered, the owner has a claim against 
the king. Surely this is anything but irresponsible 
despotism. 

To return from this rather long digression, here is 
a stay for protectionists : — From merchandize of his own 
country, the king should take a tenth and from foreign 
merchandize a twentieth as duties. The commentator 
Nanda Pandita thus solves it. Gk>ods produced and con- 
sumed in his own country should be tiixed a tenth. 
But goods produced, in one country, and sold in another, 
i. e. which merely pass through the country, arc to be 
taxed a twentieth. Any endeavour to elude these is 
punished with wholesale confiscation. Once in a month, 
artizans, laborers and Stulras are to work for the king. 

Spies are to be extensively employed that he may 
know every thing about his own kingdom and those of 
others when another kingdom is conquered, the Institu- 
tions there prevalent should be kept intact. The dynas- 
ty shiould not be destroyed, but a fit scion of the race 
installed on the throne. When attacked by another, the 
king should try to defend his country with all the force 
at his command. There is nothing more meritorious for 
a king than laying down His life in battle. For a com- 
parison with the previous passage we would'add, in de- 
defence of his. country. He should not be addicted to 
hunting, gambling, or women, nor to unnecessary severity 
in speech or punishment. 

The mines are royal property, but if hidden treasure 
be discovered by the king or his officers, one half goes 
to the Brahmans and the other to the royai treasury. A 
Brahman if he discovers the same may take it all to Hmself. 
A man of the warrior or merchant class, should he discover 
hidden treasure, gives a quarter each to the king and 
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the Brahmans, and takes the remainder. When discovered 
by a man of the servile class it is divided into twelve 

E arts, of which five parts each go to the king and the 
rahmans, and the remaining two to the finder. Should 
the finder, of whatever class, omit to apprise the king of 
the discovery, he forfeits the whole. Should the original 
de[) 08 iter come forward and prove his claim, he gets it 
on • the payment of a twelfth part as royalty. The Brah- 
man of course forma an exception, and gets his oavii 
without any deduction. If a person should falsely 
claim hidden treasure, the penalty is a fine equivalent 
to the assessed value. 

The king should guard the property of minors, those 
without guardians, and women. Stolen property when 
recovered should be returned to the original owner of 
whatever class. But this is not all. There is a further 
rule, highly equitable, and far in advance of modern 
police regulations. If stolen property be not recovered, die 
owner sh&uld be recompensed from die royal treasuiy. 

Ominous portents, the sage directs to be removed 
by the performance of various propitiatory rites. Indeed 
a whole Brahmana of the Atharva Veda entitled the 
Adbhuta Brahmana, is devoted to this subject. The 
merest tyro with the scraps of scientific knowledge which 
he has picked up may well afford to laugh at the super- 
stition which dictates propitiatory rites on the appearance 
of a rainbow or an unusually large ant, fly or bee. But 
it cannot be denied that in the case of some of these 
portents, such as comets, earthquakes, draught and inund- 
ation even in the most civilized countries, the scientific 
spirit is making but slow progress against popular super- 
stition. 

Let him, proceeds the sage, preside at judicial pro- 
ceedings, accompanied by learned Brahmans ; or should 
he be unable to discharge the duty personally, depute 
a learned Brahman to perform the some. Of course 
only his own part of the work is deputed, that of the 
councillors remaining unchanged. These latter are to 
possess, among other qualities, learning and impartiality, 
and not likely to be influenced in favor of or against either 
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party by rt^ason of affection, anf^er or avarice. A Kshat* 
triya or Yoisya, properly qualified, nay even a nominal 
Brahman may be ap]^)ointed, says Manu, to preside over 
judicial proceedings, but never a Sudra. 

A Brahman learned iu the Vedas should not be al* 
lowed to starve mthinhis dominions, nor any one engaged 
in honest labor. Copper-plates recording the gift ofvillagcs 
have not unoften throAvn a light on detached points of 
our ancient History. TJie King, directs the sage, should 
give away land to Brahmans. To them should also be 
given a copper-plate describing the donor and his family, 
giving a detailed account of the boundary line and depict- 
ing in the strongest colors the consequences of resuni])- 
tion. Nor should he resume land given by those who 
preceded him. 

Perfect equanimity is insisted upon as one of the es- 
sential qualities of a Judge. On this and many important 
points the ancient Hindu Codes will bear favorable compar- 
ison with, the most advanced European and American es- 
says. Our shooting Magistrates on the Frontier are beyond 
argument ; but the presiders ait state trials in our long 
settled Provinces, some of whom are too rejidy to sacri- 
fice their obiligations as judges to preserve their integrity as 
courtiers, and most of whom are cursed with nerves unfit 
for the difficult office in times of commotion as in 18.57-8, 
or of panic as those since from Wahabeeism, will do well 
to listen to the injunction of the unewUized Visluiu on the 
bearing of one wOiose privilege as well as duty it is to do 
justice between man and man. The King, says the sage, 
should not fi’own even on tlie man condemned to death. 
The Punishment should always be proportional to the 
offence committed, the second commission being un- 
pardonable. There is no one Avho neglecting to perf<n*m 
his proper duties may not be punished by the king. 
Where punishment, such is the curious language, black- 
bodied, red-eyed, stalks fearlessly tlmough the land, the 
population prospers should the inflicter do justice. The 
King, glad when liis subjects are happy, and sad when they 
are miserable, becomes famous iu this world and after death 
is exalted in Heaven. 
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The fourth chapter is taken up with the laying down 
the measures by which tines are to be ealculated. The 
particle of dust seen nioviug in the sun-beams as they fall 
into the ulterior of a house from a widow is called a 
Trasaremi. 


Gold. 


8 

Trasarenus 

make 

1 

Liksha. 

3 

Likshas 

5) 

9? 

Rajasarshapas 

3 

Rajasarshapas 

J) 

>9 

Gaurasarshapa. 

6 

Guarasarshapas 

9) 

99 

Yava. 

3 

Yavas 

99 

99 

Krishnala 

5 

Krishnalas 

99 

99 

Masha. 

12 

Mashas 

99 

99 

Aksliiirdhwa. 

16 

Mashas 

99 

99 

Siivania or vista. 

4 

Siirveriias 

Silver. 

99 

Nishka. 

2 

Krishnalas 

make 

1 

Masha 

16 

Mashas 

%% 

Copper. 

«• 

Dharana. 

16 

Mashas 

make 

1 

Karahapana 


F or a erhue of tlie first degree a fine of 250 Karsfui'panas 
is laid down, 500 for one of the second degree and a hue of 
one thousand Karsha’/Hmiis ibr a crime of the third degi’ee. 

The fifth chapter begins ivith an enumeration of the 
different marks which should be made on a Brahamin’s 
fiirchead as a punishment for the coininissioii of crimes 
whieh entail death in others. A Brahman should not be 
punished in his body, but simply, branded and banished. 
Poisoners, incendiaries and dacoits arc to be executed, as 
well as the forgerers of royal decrees. The same 
fate awaits those who steal more than ten KumbJias of 
grain. As we have gone m for tables in tliis number we 
may as well give here the table of the measure of capacity, 
which is supplied by the Commentator. 

16 Bronas make 1 Kliori. 

20 „ „ „ Kumbha. 

We gather from Manu that should the grmn stolen 
be ten jars or less, a fine of twelve times the same 
amount of grain is to be imposed on the thief. Should 
things which arc measured by weight and not by capacity, 
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be stolen to the amount of more than a hundred 
mhshas, the thief is to suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law. Defamation of learning, country, caste 
or conduct of character entails a fine of two 
hundred ka'rsha'jmias. If a person taunts another 
on some natural deformity, he* incurs a fine of 
two ka'rsha'panas. Fines are also laid down for battery 
and other violent crimes. If a num should put out the 
eyes of another, the punishment ordained is either 
perpetual imprisonment or the “ an eye for an eye. ” 
Should a crime be committed on a single individual by 
several, each of them should get double the ordinary 
punishment. If a man or animal is disabled temporarily 
or permanently the aggrieved party should have re- 
paration at the hands of the wrong-doer. False weights and 
measures are to be fined a thousand Punas, and the same 
fine is to be inflicted on him who maliciously insinuates 
that weights and measures are false, which as a fiict arc 
up to the standard. 

If the buyer does not take delivery of goods sold, 
though it is offered to him, the seller is not responsible 
for any deterioration. If a girl betrothed to one is 
given away to another, the dbnor is to be punished as a 
thief; but not if the first betrothed have faults that is, we 
believe if she be discovered to have defect or to be 
open to reproach in character. In the same maimer 
if a faultless betrothed or married wife is forsaken the 
husband should be punished as a thief. 

The bonajide purchaser of stolen goods in an open 
market is blameless, but the real owner gets back his 
property : but if they be bought secretly and at below 
the standard price, the buyer and the seller are to be 
punished as thieves. The whole property of false witnesses 
and corrupt judicial officers escheats to the king. 

'rhe sage recognises a sort of limitation. When land 
has been enjoyed for three generations uninterruptedly 
in the ordinary course ctf affairs, the fourth in descent 
has a title to it without being compelled to produce 
documents. Of course forcible possession gives no claims, 
however long that possession might be. 
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If an animal is killed in self-defence, the slayer is 
blameless. Young or old, even the Brahman learned 
in the Veda ; he that is ready Avith sword, poison or 
fire, the rebel and the ravisher, can be killed on the 
spot with impunity. There was a time when European 
communities believed in and punished witches, and so 
there is no wonder that Vishnu should direct that a man 
who tries to take your life by means of incantations, 
can be killed without any further ceremony. 

The sixth chajiter treats of loans. The interest, in 
the case of the four classes in descending order is two, 
three, four and five per cent., per month, respectively, 
and we suppose in the case of the mixed classes a mean 
would be struck proportional to the blood in their veins. 
The former rates prevail in cases where no interest has 
been fixed by tlic parties, and when a certain interest has 
been agreed to between debtor and creditor, that agree- 
ment is to be adhered to. In a usufructuary mortgage 
there is no interest. When offered pa)anent is refused 
by the creditor, the loan ceases to bear interest. If the 
creditor adopts legal means to recover his debt, the king can- 
not interfere ; should the debtor in such predicament, appeal 
to the king, he should be fined an ecjual sum. These legal 
means are enumerated by Manu to be, kind language, 
litigation, artifice, fasting and force. Of course it is ecpiit- 
able that the creditor should have this power only when 
the loan is admitted. 

A loan taken before witnesses, should be made good 
in their presence. If it was taken on a bond, that should 
be destroyed. In partial payments, when the bond is not 
near him, the creditor gives a written receipt. After the 
natural or civil death of a debtor, his son and grandson 
should pay the debt, but descendants in a lower degree 
cannot be compelled. But whether there be a son or not, 
he that takes the estate should pay the debts, and should 
there be no estate, he that takes the wife of the debtor. 
If there be several sureties, thfi whole sum can be levied, 
at the option of the creditor from any one of them, in 
case nothing was specified when they became sureties. 
Whatever sum, a surety oppressed by creditors, has to make 

6 
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good, double that amount he is entitled to recover from 
the debtor. 

The seventh chapter treats of bonds, which are of 
three kinds. Drawn up by the kdyastha employed by 
the king in Courts of Justice, and signed by the presiding 
officer, it is called witnessed hy the Ung. Written any- 
where by anybody, and signed by the witnesses, it is 
said to be witnessed. Written and signed with his own hand, 
it is said to be unwUnessed. But if it be entered into 
under the influence of force or fraud, it is null and void. 
A bond witnessed or drawn up by those who are biassed or 
of previous bad character is a nullity. 

The mention of kdyasiJia is very interesting. It 
shows that even in the Sutra period this class existed and 
had a monopoly of posts in wmeh a knowledge of 'reading, 
writing and arithmetic was required. Xanda Pandita in 
his commentary passes over this word silently. As we 
go on with the series we will see that the existence of this 
class is testified to by several other Smritis, though several 
of the witnesses are extremely hostile ones. 

{To be continued.) 

Pba'n Nath Pandit. 



ST. PAUL AND HUZRUT BULL. 

A COLLOQUY. 

• 

In our issue for September 2, 1872, we Dfifered a few suggestions 
on the Stibject of inducing rain by cannonading, We reproduce the 
concluding remarks, which haye a greater force this year than they 
had last year : — 

« « « » * 

^ The discharge of heavy artillery at contiguous points produces 
such concussion that the vapour collects and falls generally in unusual 
quantities the same day or the day following 

< We will consider ourselves amply repaid if the facts and 
suggestions which we have taken some pains to advance above, lead to 

some practical good What is the practical significance of 

the contact of the West with the East, if the superior knowledge of 
the governing race cannot help the governed, ignorant as these are, 
in combating with the caprices of Nature, which serve only to mystify 
and terrify the child of ignorance and superstition, but which tho 
student of science* delights in subduing and subordinating to his own pur- 
poses,* Here is a grand opportunity before iheiu. The earth is iron and 


* Annotation by a Scknk in Pandemonium. 

1st P* D, — Sure there has been some mistake. St. Paulisjthe Apos* 
tie to the Gentiles, and this ’ere is — is — is — is a— prig. 

2nd P, D, — All right, I suppose, after all. St. Paul is the Apostle 
of the Gentoos or Gentiles, the two words being the some. 

1st, P, D, — But the two meUf I hope, are not the same — The Apos- 
tle and the Prig, the hard-headed, experienced, common-sensible 
writer, and tho precocious scif-conscious student of science, ready 
with or without notice to revolutionize the world by means of his 
new possession, to make a smiling garden of the Earth, and, like 
our great Chief, a Heaven of Hell, or rather to convert this handy little 
planet into a huge, hot, smoky steam workshop and stinking and suffo- 
cating laboratory. 

2nd P. D, — You may well wish so ! But you must not run off 
with the notion that St, Paul is a person of no education like the 
other Apostles : On the other band he is a man of letters and philo- 
sophy. As to your enquiry, why, is it not fitting that the Destroyer 
should have his tools to do the needful 7 

P, D, — What ! is this kind of thing needful 7 what is your 
idea of the superfiuous, pray 7 

2nd P, D. — I suppose the imps must be indulged, sometimes. It 
is a condition of discipline. 

1st P. D, — Discipline, indeed ! 

2nd P, D, — The entourage^ uncle Sam, is often too much for the 
prince. The career of the late Napoleon 111. is the latest great ex- 
ample. 
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the sky is brass, bnt if by xetuling up a few voUm of artiUery titey can 
bring water to our parch^ Jielda and give food to the famishing people, they 
■will prove really the protectors of the country. It may bo late bnt not 
yet too late to try the experiment.’ 

“We have little to add to the above. May wo ventnio to express' 
a hope that tlic Agricnltnral Department will take some steps in the 
direction suggested. 

“ Since writing the above wo arc glad to learn tliat Babn Jpykisseti 
Mookerjee, the enlightened and practical zemindar of Ootterparali, 
has addressed the local anthorities of Hooghly, offering Rs. 500 for 
the proposed experiment in one or two places in the district of 
Hooghly. \\c hope the Government will accept this /tieral offer and 
try the experiment, ff it sncceods, it will be the best praventive of 
famine .” — Hindoo Patriot, 13/A October, 1873. 


Q AYS Paul, says he to Huzriit Bull : — ® Dear friend, 
Let cartldy thunders to the skies ascend ; 

Tap, tap the clouds ; Lo, Famine threats th&plaiiil 
Tap, tap the cluirds, and draw the cheering rain !” 


Says Bull, says lie : — “ Dear friend, your hint’s in vain, 
Not mortal thunders can piwoke the rain ; 
if ’twere so, Blowhard’s loud reports would draw 
Whelming floods true to your phonetic law I” 

Says Ram, says he “ Dear Paul, I jiray thee, hush ! 
Or Blowhard quick would to the onset rush ; 

To meet the cost, he’d tax and tax again. 

And crown his ROAD CESS with a CESS for — RAIN. 


Ram Sharha. 



THE LIGHT OF AN OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE ON 
THE GOVERNMENT INVITATION TO NATIVES TO 
LONDON TO GIVE EVIDENCE BEFORE THE FI- 
NANCE COMMITTEE. 

To THE SeCRBTABY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Sib, 

With reference to the Notification of the Government of 
India inviting native witnesses to appear for examination before 
the Parliamentary Committee on East Indian Finance, I beg to 
offer my humble services as one. 

I have travelled and resided in \^rions parts of India whero 
1 made careful enquiries into the condition, feelings, wishes and 
manners of the people, the character of the administration and of 
its persotmel, the system of government and laws, the tciAires of 
land, &c. I have lived among both Hindus and Moslems, the 
people of Bengal as among that of the Upper Provinces. I 
nave resided and held office at the Courts of native Princes. 
Lastly 1 have liecn a journalist for eighteen years, during which 
I have conducted ^uglish newspapers bot)i in Calcutta and the 
North Western Provinces, liaving, among others, been editor of 
the Iluidoo Patriot and contributor to it, and being now editor of a 
literary, political and learned periodical named Mookerjee'a Maga- 
zine. Having been drawn to journalism from taste and inclina- 
tion and the desire of being useful to my country, — ^not as an em- 
ployment fur making a livelihood but as the only political career 
left’ open to the natives of India — I have made politics and 
the government and institutions of my country my life-long 
study ; I hope to some purpose. 

I can give evidence of some inqiortance on both Imperial and 
Local Taxation and on many subjects relating to the general 
government of the conntiy’ and the national feeling, the- Imperial 
and the Local administration, &c., intimately connected with the 
question of Finance. 

I deem it just to myself to metion that I am a Brahman of 
the highest class — an unbroken hilin — ^who has not been yet com- 
promised in caste or social position in the least, and who repels with 
scorn the charge of having been denationalized brought against 
him and his class by -writers like Colpnel Lees and Mr. Marshman, 
preparatory, I suppose, to discredit the testimony of such as mav 
make up their minds to go to Europe for examination. Should 'l 
go to England, iny return would find me a different man ; my 
social position would be changed a good deal, my ropntatioii 
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would be tarnished, the opprobrium of impurity would attach to 
my family,! would be isolated and cut off from all intercourse with, 
and assistance of, my equals , and relatives and friends, I should nut 
be able to marry if I wished or required, nor bo able to get 
partners for my children. Altogether life would Ije exceedingly 
miserable for me. It is not without great reluctance, therefore, 
that I persuade myself to undertake the patriotic duty of visiting 
Europe to bo examined. I would still hold back from the enter- 
prise if men more competent came forward ; I deferred writing 
this till this last moment in the hope of hearing that some such 
men have come forward. 

Not being a rich man I expect the Government to pay my 
expenses — ^tho expenses of a visit to, and residence in, Europe for 
eight or ten months (for surely it would be unreasonable to 
m^e all the sacrificca just for the sake of the voyage to and from 
London and a month or so’s residence to give evidence,) and back. 

I have tlie honor to bo, 

1, Wellington Square^ \ Sir, 

Ca2cut<a,14</t Jii/y, 1873. j Tour most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) Sambhu Chandra Muehopadhyaya. 


From 

To 


No. 1819. 

C. Bernard, Esq. 

Offg, Secretaiy to the Government of Bengal, 
Baboo Sambhu Chandra Muehopadhyaya. 


Calcutta, 16</t Jtdy 1873. 
Sir, 

I have laid yonr letter of the 14th July * before the Lieuten- 
ant Governor who directs me to say that he has no authority to 
submit to the Government of India the names of witnesses who 
are willing to go to England on the teims you propose.. Uis 
Honor has therefore not been able to include yonr name in the 
list of proposed witnesses. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Yonr most obedient Servant* 
(Sd.fC. Bernard. 

Ofg. Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 
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To 

0. Bebnabt), Esq., 

Offg, Secretary to the QoeemnaA of BengaL 
Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledjre receipt yesterday of year 
letter in the Financial Department No. 1819, dated the 16th 
instant, informinj^ me tliat llis Honor the Lieutenant Governor, 
^ving no authority to submit to tlie Government of India the 
names of witnesses who arc willing to go to England on the terms 

i iroposed by me, has not been able' to include my name in the 
ist of proposed witnesses. 

Permit me, Sir, to express my disappointment, on public 
grounds, at the decision of His Honor. The Public are unac- 
quainted with the extent of the authority of the Local Govern- 
ments in the matter ; the Notification of tlie Government of 
India inviting witnesses throws no light on it; nor is there any 
thing in that Notification forbidding such terras as I ventured to 
propose, such as I deemed just to myself, such as, I am still of 
opinion, are not extravagant, considering the object announced 
by Government, nor inconsistent with the terms or spirit of its 
Notification, though I am free to confess the Government may 
have peculiar rciisons for not accepting them. The Notification 
simply says — 

''The reasonable cxpenccs of the 'visit to England of a 
limited number of such witnesses 'will be paid by the Imperial 
Government, and care will be taken, as far as practicable, to pro- 
vide for their comfort during their absence from India.” 

All that is manifestly vague, and without more detailed 
information on the 'views and expectations of Government, native 
gentlemen may well hesitate to make offers of their services un- 
conditionally, offers which they may find it difficult eventually to 
make good. Thus tliero may bo a good deal of difference as to 
what are ^‘reasonable expenses,” or “ care, as far practicable, 
to pro'vide for the comfort of the witnesses during their absence 
from India” ; the ideas of natives and Europeans notoriously 
differ as to w^t are “ reasonable ” or urgent expenses, or what 
constitutes “ comfort.” Will the Government, for instance, allow 
the passage and expenses of Hindoo and Mahomedan servants ? 
Docs it contemplate the expenses of Hindu and Mahomedan 
gentlemen living in the voyage and in Europe as Europeans, or, 
as fiir as practicable, as they are wont to do in their own countiy ? 
For how long a period , over and above the time that they may 
be required to attend the Commons’ Committee for examination, 
will tneir “reasonable emensos” be paid? These are points of 
great im portance on which there ought to be a perfect under- 
standing, to prevent disappointment in future. The wide gulf 
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tliat separates the Eaglislunan And Ae Hindu or the Indian Mus- 
snlman in most matters — the great differeneo in their respeeiire 
notions, habits, religions and soeial usages — the difEculty a- 
mounting to near impossibility of the one sympathising wiui the 
other — above all the absenee of any guarantee by the presence of 
a native Indian element in the Government (of Englishmen) of 
India that that Government tlioroughly appreciates the difference 
alluded to above so as to be able to grasp the full conditions on 
vrhidi the evidence of native witnesses, even of the Englisli-edu- 
cated class, (though tlie terms of the Notification by no means 
exclude those important classes' which have been but little influ* 
cnccd by European ideas, and members of such classes have gone 
to Europe on important business and returned with unsullied 
integrity of their religion, manners and personal habits, and, pro- 
vided the cost, and sympathy with the ways and beliefs of a dif- 
ferent race, and some tact, a few such men may yet be induced to 
appear before the Finance Committee,) may be available — make 
it highly desirable that' these points be clcartid up. Information 
not having been vouclisafcd by Government, all that intending 
witnesses may do is to give an idea themselves of tlie conditions 
generally on which they may conveniently visit England for 
giving endcncc, thus drawing out Government to state its own 
views and terms. 

It is the uncertainty tliat prevails on the points alluded to 
above and a fear lest the honor of otherwise eligible witnesses 
be compromised by rejection, Avhich I have reason to believe 
have checked many men from coming forward. 

Under these circumstances I hope His Honor tlie Lieute- 
nant Governor will lie pleased to forward my letter of the 14tli 
instant together with the present one to the Government of India 
for such consideration as it may deem fit to accord to it 

1, Wellington Square, 1 I have &c., 

CoicH<ta,18f/t July ,1878. j (Sd.)SAMBuu Chandra Mukbopadtay A. 


From 


No. 1950. 
B. Kniqht Esq., 


Agaitt, Secy, to the Govt. of 'Bet^al in the Fimneud Departnieid. 

All communicatioufl to Govcnimeni 
should give the number, date, and sub- 
ject of any previous Correspondence, and 
be addressed to the Secretaty of the De- 
partment concerned. • 
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To " 

Baboo Saubhu Chandha Mukhopaohata. 

Dated Cdcaita^ the 24/A 1873. 

Financial Department. 

Sir, 

Your letter of the 18th July 1873, has been laid before the 
Lieutenant Governor, who desires me to request you to be ^ood 
enoughtostatedistinctly whetheryouaro willingto proceed to Eug- 
land to ip^ve evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on the 
terms offered . bjjr the Notification of the Government of India. 
If sOj your application will still bo forwarded, thoogh His Honor 
fears it may be too late, but not otherwise. 

I have &c., 

(Sd.) R. Kniuht, , 
Asmtant Secretary. 

To 

C. ^Bernard, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Sir, 

I have tho honor to acknowledge receipt of Financial hotter 
No. 1950, dated 24th instant, and in reply to state that, relying 
on the liberality of Government, I am willing to proceed to 
England to give* evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on 
the terms offered by the Notification of tlio Qovcriunent of India, 
and I shall feel inneh obliged to His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor for sending on my application of the 14th instant and 
letter explanatory of the 1 8th, and giving me notice thereof. 

I have &c., 

(Sd.) Sambhu Chandra MuKHOPADuyAYA. 

28/A Ju/y, 1873. 

To 

0. Bernard, Esq., C. S., 

Secretary to Gte Government of Bengal. 

Sir, ’ 

I see my name in the list of thost? who have responded to the 

GK>yemment of Indiji’s Notification inviting witnesses to proceed 
to England, supplied to the Press ffom the Home Office. May I 

7 . 
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request the favor of jom informing me whether or not mj corres- 
pondence with your office has in its entirety been sent up to the 
Government of India ? 

1 have &c., 

(Sd.) Sambhu Chandra Mukhopadhyaya. 

1. Wellington Square, 1 
Calcuttaf August j 1873. / 


No. 2435. 

^rom 0. Bernard Ehq., 

Offg. Seeretavy to tlie Government of Bengal. 
To Baboo Sambhit Chandra Mukhopadhyaya. 

Dated CateuttOf the 25th August 1873. 

Financial Department. 

Sir, 

In reply to yoinr letter of the 19th instant I am directed to 
inform von that your letters have not been sent to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

I have, Ac., 

{Sd.) C. Bernard, 

Ofg. Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 



THE MESSIAH. 

A Bucolic of the Day. 


“ Break forth into mvgmg^ ye nmmtains ! 0 forest, and every tree 
therein! for the Lord hath redeemed IsraeV * — Chronicles, xliv. 


‘Y'E jail-birds of the plains I begin the song : 

To you indeed these lolly strains belong. 
The Fubna riots, and the Parallel Grades, 

The wrongs of Issur, and the barber maids. 
Please no more — 0 Thou to my lips repair. 
Who filled great Blowhard’sjbrain with air 




Bapt into present times, the bard begins : 

Lo 1 Pingal suffers, Pingal for her sins 1 
From Calcm’s root behold a branch arise, 

Wliose baleful flower with poison fills the skies : 

All evil spirits on its branches light. 

And on its top descends tho carrion kite. 

Ye heavens I see, ’tis fed by briny tears. 

Poured in soft silence through the weary years 1 
The hale and strung the -deadly plant doth kill. 
From storms no shelter, and a shade of ill. 

All crimes arise, and modern frauds oppress, 
Insulted Justice hides her blushing face. 

Gaunt Terror strikes the laud with anxious fear. 
And Faiics black from nether worlds appear. 

Slow move the years, nor dawns Joy’s golden morn, 
The country gasps, by factions rudely torn. 

See Pingal hastes to ruin and decay 
Beneath the blight of an all-witheHng sway* ; 


* See low his head stout Blessington declines. 

And midst Stamps, foolscap, quills and red-tape pines 1 
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See, Famine his grisly head advance, 

And Death and Ids train in the districts dance ; 

Now heavy sighs from stricken hamlets rise. 

And fun'ral smoke envelopes all the skies I 
Hark I a stern voice ev*n now the CESS demands. 
Out — out with it, and pour into his hands 1 
The CESS ! The CESS I The dying peasants cry. 
Discharge — discharge the CESS before you die. 

Lo, Guilt adores the Lord with bended knees ! 

Cease all your idle fears, ye sinners, cease ; 

With heads declined, ye s\Vindlers, homage pay ; 

In praise of him, ye viUains, tune your lay. 

The SAVIOUR he I by W-ls-n daily told j 
He >vill on cartli renew the Ago of Gold ! 

He from dark prisons frees the fettered band. 

And takes the hardened sinuer by the hand; 

^Tis he the sen temto just of Law arrests. 

And bids new hc^e in8])ire all seoundrels* breasts ; 
The vile rejoice, the bad their fears forego. 

And live triumphant on their b^thren’s woe. 

No cry, no murmur moves his wilful soul ; 

In vain docs her thunders Indignation roll. 

Fixed bis resolve offenders to unchain. 

And Kemp and Phear and Mitter judge in vain. 

* * * * 

Bise, robed in night, imperious Calem, rise I 
Exalt thy windy head, and lift thy eyes ; 

Sec, Bellilios to thee his incense brings ; 

Sec, yonder loud thy peans Neem Cband sings; 

In crowding ranks transgressors round thee rise. 

To bless their model ruler, kind and wise ; 

See thy loved watch-dogs, at thy gates attend. 

And last devour. the lambs tliey should defend. 

See thy t/uinneu thronged with a knavish band. 

And heaped with treasures plundered from the land ; 
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For thee Serajgunje jnte ita fibre yiblda, 

To gain thee triumphs in far distant fields I 
See prisons wide their darkling portals ope, 

And let their inmates out to light and hope. 

No more the rising Sun shall gild their chains, 

Nor evening Cynthia light them to their dens ; 

But lost, dissolved in gratitude to thee. 

Escaped or labor, or the gallows-tree. 

They pour their melting souls in glowing rhyme. 

Still planning schemes of plunder and of crime: — 

“ Perish, ye Courts ; rot, Judges, in decay ; 

Jails, fall to dust ; and, statutes, melt away ; 

But firm his purpose, may his pow’r remain, 

Blowhabd’s bbalm bver last, our own Messiah reion ! 


Bah Suabma. 



“BISHA BRIKSHA*'’ 

Dbab Mr. Editor, 

Kindly insert the following lines in yonr esteemed journal. 

I am not a eritic nor a disappointed author ; but fain would 
I play, for the nonce, the critic of the critic, with the laudable 
object of curing the critical malady in a worthy confrere of mine 
of the * gray goose quill.’ Connterfiring is no rule with me, 
but I generally spike the gun that thins my ranks. With anxious 
care have I watched for a long time the alarming progress of his 
disease (which, by the bye, is a contagious one also,) and by the 
application of all the therapeutical knowledge 1 possess, I hope 
I may not fail in rooting it out in the long run, and thus him a 
ftienSly turn as well as to his unhappy readers. 1 am a homoe- 
path and believe in infinitessimal posulogy. He need not, therefore, 
fear any nauseating drug from my Pharmacojxnia. The dose 
I shall administer will bo a slight one and quite clBcacious for^ 
his present complaint ; unless liis nature (which 1 mean to assist 
only.) be a perverted one, in which case I shall have to resume 
m;^trcatment and prescribe further remedies. Tliis, is, how- 
ev^, the highest dilution that I have. Homoeopaths seldom use 
mother tinctures. My doses are even so slight, that the patient 
Bcarcxily knows when they have passed his larynx. 1 won’t 
charge any thing — unlike other doctors my patients are always 
welcome and advices, too, given gratis at any honr from A. if. 
to 4 P. H. 

They said ( I mean some of tlic so-called censors of the 
London Press,) when ‘ Lothair’ was published, that it was a bad 
novel, full of mistakes, artistical and grammatical ; and one of those 
aoirdisant purgers of literary impurities went so far as to affirm, 
that it was all balderdash and written by some gcntlomau valet 
of the ex-premier’s — ^to his dictation. Robert Buchanan under 
the pscudonyme of Thomas Maitland attempted to prove in 
a bungling article in the Contemporary that Dante Ghibriel Ros- 
setti was all flesh and no spirit, as if there was no such thing 
about hia spiritual (?) bones. My self complacent slasher of 
the Saturday would persuade us that Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne could not think logically for five minutes together and 
that his efiusions are so much glittering rant, and a grub-street 
scribbler, some time ago did his best, in the pages of a minor 
magazine, to pluck the bays one by one, from the crown of the 
Laureate and hurl him down to the level of the literary eaiyxde. 

* A review of Baboo Bankim' Cbander Ohatterjea’s new novel in Mj Qraiid* 
mother’s magosine for September,. 1878. 
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• Alibongh the critical iniquify of the Oriental censor is not 
of BO deep a dye, jot it is of a nature calculated to mislead the 
reader and check the author’s growing reputation, which he so 
justlj describes. 1 don’t maintain that any one should praise a 
thing more than he thinks fit, but that he ought to consider the 
probable effects of bis public utterances. 

Such a critical Jiaseo has never been perpetrated in my re- 
collection and deserves to bo snubbed in every quarter. While 
people are slow to receive passionate affirmations as truths, dull 
and insipid expressions obtain credence by their verisimilitude ; 
and for ^s reason chiefly — ^not for any approach to talent it 
displays — ^tho article demands any notice, it is only a row of finger 
posts to the slight and solitary errors in the book (the principal 
ones, it seems, not being lighted upon.) Its air of impartiality, its 
oracular tone, contrast curiously with its critical imbecility, its un- 
grammatical and imgracefiil verbiage, &c. Its pretension is in- 
tolerable — ^its folly ludicrous. Like a blind foo it strikes (1, should 
rather say bites) where its antagonist is invuhierable ; like a petty 
thief it tries to effect entree into a gentleman’s house by displacing 
a window-bar instead of by battermg a massive door. It is, in fine, 
a big blunder from beginning to end. 

The natural optics of our reviewer have I fear ceased to ren- 
der him service any longer to the extent be requires. Therefore 
he uses those deluding lenses to examine the textnre of the literary 
&bric, by the assistance of a fcoble and flickering eJterag light, 
which he tries to keep frftn going out by poking it every now 
and again. But alas 1 it is oil-less too. Even the lenses are none 
of the warranted kind. He opines with a knowing wink, mo- 
tbiuks, that the author has failed to do poetical jnsticn to Kwnda — 
a female character in the book. The beaniy of this character and 
her sucxwssive situations and the final fate awarded her by the no- 
velist coqld not touch his moral cuticle. His critical tether had 
fairly run itself out before he reached the end of the story. The 
piquancy of tliis beautiful tragedy chiefly lies (unknowu, of course, 
to our reviewer,) in finally dismissing such a Iwing from such 
a world. We lament her loss but object not to the art that has 
brought it about. I wonder how such an artistic manipulation of the 
story should have failed to impress its originality upon this chronic 
critic. I do not say that the principle of probability so essenti^ 
to a dmnestic story has been strictly observed by the author. 
Nothing, however, coidd bo more awkward than the unnecessary 
meddling our critic would fain allow' himself with ihe plot of the 
story. It is a mercy that his option carries little weight, or he 
may be said to have scared readers, who may happen to wade 
thro’ his prosy critical (so called from courtesy) pages, for cu- 
riosity’s sake, away from the greatest novelist in our language. 
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It is in the same jonrnal that we often come across critical 
platitudes like the present. A sapient contributor to it on 
one occasion compared -Bharat Chandra to Alexander Pope 
and assigned, him the foremost place in the list of 'Bengali 
poets, not knowing, I hope, of the existence of such a poet as 
Baba Hem Chunder Baneijea or the late Michael M. B. Datta. 
But I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 1 have nothing to do -with him 
now. Adieu, my patient I To-day’|^ose(tinctnre) has perhaps been 
a little excessive. One is so awl^ard when pouring out a limited 
number of drops from a phial. But it is Homoeopathic Medicine and 
will do you no harm, and 1 trust you’ll be all the better for 
swallowing it. Should it fail to restore you to pristine health, 
m look in again. Once more, adieu I 

Yours, &o., 

Hoogly. 1 An Amateur Homoeopath. 

21st September, 1873. J 



THE IMPENDING FAMINE. 


To 

His £}(cellenct the right hon’ble T. G. BariEo, 
Baron Northbrook op Stratton, g. m. s. i., 
Viceroy and Governor-gei^ral op India. 

My Lord, 

The time lias arrived when, perhaps, a few words on 
the impending famine in Bengal will not be unwelcome 
to your Lordship from one who, belonging to the people, 
meets the people face to face, and sees them as they 
are, and not through the prism-glass of official reports. 
I do not pretend to a knowledge of the political economy 
which kills, but this I know that common sense is supe- 
rior to all science which meddles but to muddle, and 
rarities facts into ideas, into mere passive existences in the 
over-refined brain. I believe it holds the same position 
with respect to the every-day world that Conscience 
does with respect to the moral : the dictates of both in 
their respective spheres are as unerring as the instinct 
which enjoins self-preservation as the law of animal na- 
ture. 

It is an old saying, my Lord, that “ forewarned is 
forearmed.” But how oft are forewarnings deliberately 
neglected ! From the most momentous to the most or- 
dinary concerns of life, we manifest an apathy which 
would be astounding if it were not so common. We 
take no note of the deaths which we witness, — ;no note of 
the evils which intemperance, for instance, engenders. 
How few are fore-armed ! The Doctor’s pills will bring 
us round when we throw our systems out of order; the 
Minister’s last prayer will save when the iron tongue of 
Time summons us away ! And so we are at rest. We 
leave suffering nations to their fate relying on Doctor 
Free-Trade and Parson Supply-dnd-Demand to give them 
their needed quietus. 

This was preeminently the case, my Lord, in 1865. 
A band of counter-casters, then, revelled in the land, 

8 
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who cast up their sums in Rupees, annas, and pies-r- 
0 Gk)d ! — against the sum of human misery, and the Ru> 
pees over-bdanced precious human lives. Was the warn- 
ing heeded then ? We had a pious Viceroy and a clever 
Lieutenant, and these deemed it to be their duty to look 
on with folded hands from the summits of Pelion and Ossa. 
Nay, one went a-durbarring amidst the shrieks of a dying 
people, and the other danced his dance amidst the dance 
of death. And the gratitude of the ruling nation bestowed 
on one a Coronet, and on the other a Star ! Your prompt 
appearance, my Lord, in the scene of impending distress is 
most reassuring. We feel that we have now a conscientious, 
human-hearted ruler, — ^not one who merely waits upon 
Providence muiiled in the garb of sanctity. Ourbarring 
is not' the be-all and end-all of statesmansliip. 

I am glad to observe that your Lordsliip’s Lieute- 
nant has not proved wanting in tliis crisis. He lias breasted 
the wave manfully. But the people have no faith in him. 
Both the gigantic evils which threaten to devastate Bengal, 
the epidemic which is even now in the midst of us and 
the huninc which looms in the horizon, — ^though he is not 
responsible for either, are nevertheless associated with his 
name by a superstitious populace who believe in the in- 
fluence of stars and of rulers on human destiny. Moreover, 
as the author of many perceptive and inceptive Cesses, — as 
the author of many weekly Resolutions which still harp 
on their theoretic 'advantages even at a time when 
men’s cheeks are blanched with fear, and despair is 
curdling the very life-blood in their veins, the country 
unhappily regards him with distrust. As an experi- 
enced Indian officer, and as president of a commission 
which investigated as it were the other day the 
causes of the last Orissa and Bengal Famine, he must 
have been well aware of the unhappy liability of 
the country, from the absence of irrigational works, to 
the disastrous effects of periodical droughts, and ought to 
have appreciated the paramount duty of his Government 
to devise measures for their prevention, as far as the same 
was humanly possible. Were the operations on the 
Soane Canal pushed on in anticipation of a crisis ? Are 
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there any irrigational works to bear testimony in favor of 
the local Government? Any canals — ^any system of tanks as 
in the days of Mahomedan administration — ^to quash an im- 
peachment for dereliction of duty ? No: — ^instead of these 
we have had unnecessary, if hot mischievous administrative 
changes, and schemes of local taxation of an exceedingly 
irritating and alarming character, conceived and matured 
under that peculiar mental idiosyncracy which passionately 
embraces a single idea to the exclusion of everything else.* 

* It is worthy of remark, as indicating the real 
sentiments of the local Government towards the Natives, 
that even in its appeal to the public for the dispensation of 
relief to all such as may need help at their hands, it makes 
a distinction between the Europeans and the Nativ^i, for 
which the latter must be infinitely obliged to it. Hear 
what the Lieutenant Governor says in the concluding 
para, of his Resolution on the impending Famine : — 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor feds sure that he may trust 
to the zeal and energy of the local officers to give effect to 
these orders, and that, whatever need may arise, they will 
not be found wanting. He feels that he can count on the 
thorough assistance of the European selders. He would also 
express the earnest hope that the officers of Goverament will 
have the aid and cooperation of the Native land-holders, 
and generally of those classes of Natives whose wealth, 
influence, and position, may enable them to contribute to^ 
th§ duty of assisting their poorer fellow-countrymen.” 

What a marked contrast docs the above present to 
the well-weighed, effective words of the Viceroy. . His Ex- 
cellency says, “the Governor-General is 
benevolence, which has always hem conspicuous in India, 
will be evoked on this occasion, according as the need for 
its exercise shall become apparent and again, “ The 
Governor-General is cmfidmt also that many land-holders, 
recognizing the duty towards their tenants, their depend- 
ants, and their destitute neighbolirs, which is morally im- 
posed upon them by the possession of property, will of their 
own accord, and fi'om their own resources, dispense relief 
in the manTiftr which they may deem to be most effectual.” 
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Your Lordship’s presence in our midst inspires 
the hope that the appalling scenes of 1866 will not be 
witnessed in 1874, if humanYoresight and thoughtful care 
can prevent them. But I must earnestly warn you against 
the representations of those who talk of the existence 
of a sufficient stock of old stores to supplement the defi- 
ciencies of the present harvest. Tliis cry deluded the 
Government into most reprehensible inaction on the 
occasion of the Orissa famine. Af^ a carefd inqmry in 
quarters wJme iJie most av^enik infarrnation m (he point 
mdd be obtained, I am in a positiion to state diat the rem- 
nant of the crops of precious years is exceedingly small. 
The country is barred from aU hope in that direction. 

Your promptitude, my Lord, is in marked contrast to 
the apathy of former days. It bespeaks the truest states- 
manship which has its foundation both in the head and 
the heart. I have witnessed the career of several success- 
ive Govemors-General and Viceroys ; I have seen obs- 
curity blaze into temporary glory, and the so-called saviours 
of India sink into parish Bumbles, if not into perfect 
imbeciles ; 1 have seen virtue triumph after years of 
unmerited obloquy, and those brows crowned with laurels 
which in life were crowned with thorns ; — ^and this I 
may unhesitatii^ly declare, that your Lordship’s Reso- 
lution on the Bengal Municipal Bill and this one on the 
impending scarcity will be the corner-stones of a fame 
which will endure as long as the Bengallees — ^reviled 
and libelled as they are by a pack of lying scribes — ^wiU 
continue to be — what they preeminently are, inspite of 
centuries of foreign tyranny, — a people beyond all other 
sensible of kindness and grateful to the core. 

But, my Lord, I would entreat you again 
not to listen to the representations of those 
who speak to the existence of old stocks. Verily, 
these people know not what they say ! They croaked 
as now in 1866, and behold ! poor Orissa was all but 
killed. The accumulations of previous years exist only 
in their imagination. I have made careM inquiries, my 
Lord, in quarters where and where only authentic 
information on the point could be obtained, and 1 
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repeat with fear in my heart as to the calamitous 
prospect before us, but without any as to the correct- 
ness of my statement — ^that the remnant of old crops 
is hardly sufficient to meet the consumption of a single 
month. Measures to avert the scarcity must be adopted 
as if scarcity were certain — nay, inevitable. No pal- 
tering with chance — ^no waiting to see what the chapter of ^ 
events turns up ! Some-how or other, — with the new crop, ’ 
or rather the sad wreck of it, about to be harvested, 
the people may manage to maintain a lingering existence, 
on short allowance, till the end of March next. Then 
the hard, deadly struggle for bare life would commence 
in all its intensity unless the evil were averted in the 
mean- while. But can it be averted ? I hope it can, my 
Lord. A period of five months is yet before your Lordship 
before the worst might happen. Let the most be made of it. 

You have been pleased, my Lord, to order the 
partial suspension of the Koad-Cess. This is a most 
benevolent direction, but it ought to be thorough. Where 
one part in a system suffers, the whole system must suffer 
too ; where famine threatens so many districts, the 
country at large is sure to suffer. There will be more or 
less distress everywhere. Why then make a distinction ? 
Why mar such high-souled liberality with an ungenerous 
restriction ? It is Wdly necessary to point out, that even 
in those localities blest with an abundant crop, the pressure 
would not be appreciably less ; for the drain from their 
granaries to meet the deficiencies in other parts of the 
country would, under a smart commercial activity, surely 
send up prices to an extent prohibitory to the laboring 
population. The sad experience of former famines 
shews this to be inevitable. The law of demand and 
supply, where it is powerless to raise supplies equal to 
the demand, has invariably the tendency to raise 
prices every where to a high level. With this contin- 
gency staring the people in the fiice, I submit 
that the operations connected mth the Road Cess 
ought to be wholly suspended, and that its im- 
position at a time like the present in any crook and 
comer of Bengal would be opposed to that .spirit 
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of benevolence which charactemes your Lordslitp’B 
manifesto. A reference, which I earnestly solicit, to the 
weighty observations of the able and experienced Commis- 
sioner of Burdwan on the obnoxious character of this 
impost wliich, strange to say, have not yet made appear- 
ance in the Bengal Gazette, although every commendatory 
notice of the Cess operations never fails to appear there- 
in, would convince your Lordship, more than any thing I 
could urge, of the utter impropriety of the imposition. 
Seeing as I have seen you, my Lord, — ^knowing as I have 
known you, — ^by your public utterances and your public 
measures — ^to be so thoroughly alive to that “ touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin,’* 1 feel assured 
that, in your heart of hearts, the retention of the cess in 
a single district in Bengal, — with all the horrors of an awful 
visitation looming in the horizon — can hardly be agreeable 
to your Lordship. In the name of my ill-fated country — 
in the name of that Mercy whose tears are more welcome 
in the Kingdom which knoweth no end than all the ostenta- 
tious works of Ambition, I appeal to you, my Lord, 
to spare the country at large this infliction in a calami- 
tous crisis like the present. 

But this is not all. In the presence of an assured 
fact, it is necessary to impose temporary but absolute 
restriction on the exportation of food-grains. A 
grain of rice should not bo allowed to be 
withdrawn from Bengal. A grain of rice exported in 
this season of scarcity would represent a Himalaya of 
iniquity on the part of the exporters. Mere work >vill not 
create food supplies. Wliat stock exists must be most 
carefuUy conserved and utilized, and appropriated 
wholly and solely to local needs. The matter 
must not be left to the ordinary course of trade. All 
men are not conscientious. Doctrinaires of the Free-trade 
school will doubtless shriek, but a province has to be 
sustained — a nation saved. Much of the irritation, 

I hope, will be allayed if tdl the leading merchants here 
were invited to a conference and the imperative duty of the 
state in this emergency explained to them. Your Lordship’s 
well-known urbanity, I am sure, will effect more than the 
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sternest logic of facts. There is no help for it — an em- 
bargo must be placed on exportation. — ^Violent diseases 
require very strong remedies. This measure should be sup- 
plemented by immediate purchases in Madras and Burraah 
and Orissa, but then the purchases should be so conduct- 
ed as to secure cheap supplies without deranging the 
local markets. Adulteration should be particularly 
guarded against, — especially — as was the case with Go- 
vernment purchases for Orissa in 18GG — admixture of 
bricks and heavy stones. Let not Bengal’s necessity be 
so many scoundrels’ opportunity. 

I have one more remark to offer on this point. There 
are some sensible men who, while fully recognizing the 
fact that a scarcity is inevitable, are nevertheless of opinion, 
in the interests of what they cidl economic principles, that 
in as much as the amount of our annual export of rice 
does not exceed eleven day’s consumption, inter- 
ference with such export would be unnecessary, if not 
mischievous. This opinion involves a palpable fallacy. 
Are economic principles everything, and human lives no- 
thing ? Is political economy the mistress, and not the 
hand maid of humanity ? Will not eleven day’s supply keep 
starvation by eleven days further from our doors. The 
consideration would of course be immaterial in the midst 
of abundance, but it is an all-important one Avith famine 
staring us in the face. Just think how many mouths that 
quantity would feed — what ajnount of certain distress it 
would avert! Then, what substitute you are sure of 
being able to provide in lieu of the quantity robbed from 
the famishing land ? What prudent man ever gives up 
a present possession relying on Chance to deal with the 
necessities of the future ? When the country is about 
to be sliaken to its very centre, is it a time for the exer- 
cise of prudery, for half-hearted measures, for a fast- 
and-loose policy that would conserve and yet at the 
same, time destroy — that would resort to imports without 
stopping exports ? Verily, this Avould be covering with 

kisses to strangle, Othello-like, in the end it would 

be replenishing the sieve while the waters are fast dis* 
appearing through the bottom I 
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But the measure on which I would lay the greatest 
stress is, the energetic promotion of the cold-weather 
sowings. Let the machinery of the state, — ^its entire re- 
sources and its concentrated energies, — ^be devoted to 
the encouragement, direction, and supervision of agri- 
cultural operations in this critical ^juncture. If 
not too late, let the widest cultivation of wheat and 
horo rice be encouraged and every help in the shape 
of irrigational supplies afforded to the cultivators. Now 
is the time for the Department of Agriculture to prove 
its usehilness. Wells and tanks, more than roads, are 
necessary, and they should now spring tip every where 
as beneath a magician’s wand. For, my Lord, there is 
a plethora of labor in the country which might be 
advantageously employed in the construction of such 
works of eminent utility. They would be effectually 
preventive, not merely mitigative. Above all, let the 
intentions of Government and the measures adopted by it 
to avert the crisis be fully . and clearly made known to the 
people in a proclamation, and copies of it distributed in 
all the suffering districts. This would quiet the alarm 
which the present inquiries of local officers have caused 
in the minds of the agricultural classes, and, what is 
more, serve to keep down prices which, under a vague 
panic, are going up daily higher and higher. 

It reflects, my Lord, little credit on the fair name of 
England that, with all her vast resources and multiplied 
appliances, her urndvalled skill and science, her wonder- 
ful invention aud superhuman energy, nothing should 
have been done, no earnest efforts should have been 
made in the past to prevent the calamitous visitations to 
which the country is periodically liable. All her lavish 
professions of good-will to the people serve like morning 
exhalations only to obscure her vision ; duty is satisfied 
with the mere expression of its obligations; and self- 
complacency goes to sleep with an easy conscience. She 
is only awakened from het slumber of security when 
some disaster of gigantic proportions convulses the very 
framework of society. Then she rouses herself to action, 
puts forth her energies, confesses her neglect, puts on 
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sackcloth and ashes in humiliation for dereliction of 
duty, and— ^ the occasion passes away, again goes to 
sleep ! ^ Mitigation of evils when they have come, and 
not their prevention beforehand by persistent and system- 
atic efforts, seems to have been her cherished policy. 
The duty of a state does not merely consist in the initia- 
tion and execution of measures for the protection of tlm 
country from external dangers: it embraces, also, in a 
great measure, the sacred duty of effectually providing 
for internal exigencies like the present. 

But what has England done in this direction during 
a century of occupation ? We see palatial barracks erect- 
ed on every side for the comfort of her soldiers; we see 
material conveniences multiplied over the length and 
breadth of the land to facilitate the transport of her 
troops, to promote her own commerce, to strengthen her 
iron hold on the Empire. But \vith the exception of a 
spasmodic effort here and there, has she systematically 
pursued a policy of prevention instead of mitigation ? 
Bengal — ^poor, unfortunate Bengal, at any rate, has a heavy 
Bill of Indictment against her imperial sister. With a 
soil whose fertility is a marvel to the world — a people 
peaceful beyond example and loyal to the core — a revenue 
which has always yielded a surplus, — rich in natural pro- 
ducts and alive with a thousand industries, the apathy of her 
rulers has nevertheless left her in that primitive condi- 
tion in which the foilurc of a single shower of rain means 
the destruction of a province — the ruin of a people. How 
many bridges span her noble rivers ? What works of 
irrigation — ^what canals and tanks and other reservoirs 
of water in localities where the natural supply of tliat 
precious element is scanty, display the provident care 
and beneficence of her paternal Government? Letwithered 
fields and dried-up tracts of land answer the question. 
Alas ! She has been sadly — ^veiy' sadly neglected. A 
dreadful pestilence lias for some years raged in some of 
her most thriving districts, and converted blooming 
gardens into howling wildernesses, but what earnest, 
serious efforts have been made to combat its ravages ? 
The grand remedy which the genius of her philanthropic 
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rulers presents to her suffering sons is Emigration, as ii 
Bengal were a land of dismal bogs and pestiferous 
swamps ! The prescription is as creditable to the head 
as to the heart of the physician. It is a confession of 
weakness which may well stagger the world. How would 
the evil have been met if it hatl broken out in England. 
?y a simple offer of Emigration on the part of her admi- 
nistration ? No ! The skill and resources of this globe 
would have been brouglit to bear on it until it was tho- 
roughly, completely crushed. Amidst the desponding 
gloom in which the epidemic, on the one hand, and the 
impending scarcity, on the other, have enfolded the na- 
tional mind, there is one gleam of light, my Lord, which 
cheers^ the people in this terrible crisis, and that is the 
light of hope irradiatmg from your Lordship’s apprecia- 
tion of your duty and responsibility in the moment of 
threatening danger. 

The grand blind old bard of England has said, — 
“Peace hath her victories no less renewed than Avar.” 
Be such victories yours, my Lord, for ever and e\'er, — a 
thousand-fold more acceptable to the Tlmone of Mercy 
than all the bloody triumphs of all the kings and coiiquer- 
,,ors that CA'er were. India cherishes with gi*ateful remem- 
brance the blessed name of Clemnncy Canning ; may her 
sons to the remotest generation have reason to cherish — 
along Avith his name, — ^in equally grateful recollection — 
that of Northbrook the Good ! 

I remain, ray Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 

A Bengalee. 


Vritiitti M. QhoBh, at the Bentiuck Frcaa, 14, Bantinck Streot. 
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T PROPOSE, in this chap|;or, to review the past of the 
^ , Manufactures of India, and vindicate 

my nation as a manuractunng people. 
The study of Hindoo histoiy, leading to NB,i}^^-Hitnnate 
knowledge of tho Hindoo society and character, to prove 
useful to the legislator and staijesman, inust always bo 
incomplete without an enquiry into the sujyecjt Hmdoo 
arts. The progress made by Ouf^^dSiliesfors in this de- 
partment, and their ^rcat services rendered to mankind, 
teach a lesson of considerablo importance and practical 
utility, but which has received little or no attention at 
the hands of those who have written volumes about India. 
I cannot well bring home tho Ismth of my remarks to, and 
fasten new convictions on, the minds of my countrymen, 
without submitting an account of the state of our arts and 
industries in the pre-English period, and laying before 

New Series, Nos. XIY & XV., Calcutta. 
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tlicm proofs of our nation’s greats practical, and most con- 
spicuous aphievoments in those branches. To enunciate it 
in the words of Professor Max Muller : — “ Wihatl want to see 
in India is the rising of a national spirit, and an honest 
pride in our past history — with a determinate effort to 
make our future bettor and brighter than oven our past.’’* 
It is not that the world withholds from us the due meed 
of praise to which we are entitled : that praise is ringing 
in our ears at this very moment, and it is accorded to us 
witliout stint or measure. Hut that, under foreign sway 
and subjection, the recognition of our participation in 
the civilizing and ameliorating the condition of the liu- 
man race, is growing fainter and fainter every day, and 
the suljject of it is becoming involved in doubt and dis- 
pute. Moreover, the false notions of political economy, 
inculcated with ajl the weiglit a conqueror can lend to 
them, have operated on the credulity of the native public 
to produce an opinion, from the con.sequenccs of which 
many of our important and valuable branches of industry 
are suffering without the least prospect of relief. It is the 
opinion that in the economy of Nature India is appointed 
to discharge the functions of an agricultural, and not a 
manufacturing, country — that the minute sub-division 
and distribution of our landed property into innumerable 
small holdings, our village^" communes, our system of 
land-law, and our rent formerly paid in kind, all proclaiiu 
our nation to form an exclusively agricultural society. 1 
admit the truth, with which every body is familiar, that 
Providence has assigned different productions to different 
soils and climates — that it is the business of one nation 
to turn deserts into corn-fields, and the business of an- 
other to turn, by ingenious processes, the products of 
nature into works providing for the exigencies of life. 
I acknowledge this mutual dependence and natural rela- 
tionship between one nation and another, upon which is 
based that international .law which exists in Europe, 
but which oug'ht to be extended to Asia and other parts 
of the world. Nevertheless, it is an undeniable truth of 

• ljuttcr written to Btibu Kaindaa Sen of Berhampiir, by Professor Max MuUcr 
iu ackuowlcdgiiieiit of a Bengali sonnet addressed to him by the Babu. 
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economical science, that the country which produces tho 
raw-rnatorial, is, at the same time, normally fitted to turn 
out tho cheappst manufacture. Without doubt, the 
cottons that are transported from tho tropics to near the 
poles, and then shipped back, charged wnth double freight, 
double insurance, double brokerage, and double commis- 
sion, must be dearer than the cottons that are grown, and 
might be manufactured, and sold at the spot. I utterly 
repudiate and scout tho idea that India is destined to apply 
her industry solely to the cultivation of the earth. Our 
latitudes are no more favorable for the growth of cotton 
and jute, than our nation is qualified to spin and weave. 
From her googi’aphical position and physical conditions, 
England is a non-producing and non-exporting country. 
She has no soil for cotton or silk. She is hardly able to grow 
food sufficient for her population. Under this disadvan- 
tage she thinks Iierself entitled to take rank as a manu- 
facturing country in the economy of nature, and justifies 
her claim to it by iwinting to the fact of her having 
“ overstepped all others in all that constitutes wealtJi, 
manufactures, shipping, railway communication, and 
commerce, by virtue of her superior capacity for organ- 
ization, as much as by her enterprise. It is this capa- 
city which has made England the workshop of the 
world. Foreign nations mcitly admit it when they 
send for English contractors to make their railways, and 
to English dockyards to build their ships.”* Unques- 
tionably England has of late wrought miracles of skill 
and ingenuity. Her manufacturing power is unrivalled 
at the present day. Intelligent, Wealthy, and great as 
she is, let her discharge the function of a manufacturing 
nation to the benefit of those who stand in need of her 
civilizing influences. Let her clothe such naked races 
as the Laplander, the Esquimaux, the Caffrarian, the 
Australian, and tho Maori, who neither grow any cotton, 
nor know how to weave. These are the most natural 
consumers of her piece-good’s; and to supply them 
would be to strictly fulfill the laws of political economy. 

* T/u En^ishman, 2(Stli August, 18TS. 
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But to put forth her claim to clothe India^ which has 
during all times clothed the nations of the world, is to 
cherish a pretension that is opposed to the acknowledged 
truths of political science. It is highly preposterous, 
tending as it does to disturb and invert the natural order 
of things by putting down tho manufacturer who lives 
amidst cotton-fields, and encouraging tho manufacturer 
who has to send thousands of miles off for the raw-material, 
and tlien send back the wrought material over again 
those thousands of miles. To lay stress upon that claim, 
is nothing more or less than to tone down the language 
of greed, and moke tho utmost use of the rights of con- 
quest under the color of fair words. However great 
the manufacturing power of England just now is, no 
body dan be blind to tho fact of that power being main- 
tained under the most abnormal conditions. It rests not 
■upon.a solid foundation, when she has to depend upon 
foreign countries for the supply of raw material, and is 
liable to collapse in the event of a political contingency. 
It is chiefiy maintained by her connection with India, and 
her command of ks great resources. The fact is, it is 
not so much her mtelligence or enterprise, as her ad- 
vantage in the possession of a dependency like this 
country, and a vast subject-population to force upon her 
manufactures, that has givefi her immense facilities for 
the acquisition of that power. India is the great mar- 
ket that takes off her manufactures — the field that gives 
opportunity to exercise her industrial skill. Without 
this advance, she would cease to bo the workshop of 
the world — ** the general and governor of human indus- 
try.” The claim of a manufacturing power was never 
put forth by English statesmen and economists previous 
to the conquest of India. England was never dominant 
as a manufacturing country till a recent date. Not to 
go beyond the reign of Elizabeth — “ the state of tho 
English manufactures then was so very low, that foreign 
wares of almost all kinds had the preference.” The use 
even of coaches was not known till the year 1580. In 
thorei^ of James I., ^'a catalogue of tho manufactures, 
for which the English were then eminent, would appear 
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very contemptible, in comparison of those which flourish 
among them at present. Almost all the more elaborate 
and curious arts were cultivated abroad, particularly in 
Italy, Holland, and the Netherlands. In so little credit 
was the fine English cloth even at homo, that the king 
was obliged to seek expedients by which he might en- 
gage the people of fashion to wear it. The manufacture 
of fine linen was totally unknown in the kingdom. 
Most of the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and 
dressed by the Dutch. The silk manufacture had no 
footing in England.”* The English have been little 
remarkable for artistic genius and originality of inven- 
tion. They are very good as copyists and improvers. 
It was the persecuted French and Momish refugees who . 
first introduced many of the arts into England, and im- 
proved her commerco. One detachment of emigrants 
first brought the art of silk-weaving. Another taught 
how to make the stufis and hats of which France had 
hitherto enjoyed a monopoly.” A third introduced the 
art of dyeing and dressing woolen cloth. It was not 
till the reign of George the First that the English 
surgeons ceased to import from France those exquisitely 
fine blades which are required for operations on tho 
human frame.f” The art of printing cloth, and mak- 
ing brocades and shawls *and carpets has been, learnt 
from India. In fact, it is on the ruins of Indian arts and 
industries that England has risen to be that manufacturer 
to which she now boastfully lays her claim. Give fair 
play to India — cleave her to be guided by her own in- 
stincts, and governed with a regard to her own independ- 
ent pecuniary interests, and she will take a high rank 
as a manufacturing country. The authority of a ruling 
power may choose to dictate any thing it likes, but all 
true economists can never cease to regard India as des- 
tined to be at once the grower of raw-produce and the 
manufacturer of that produce — to be as well the purveyor 
as the clothier of mankind. In this double capacity, she 


* Hxanie'B ffistory of England. 
t Macaulay’s Jlutory of EngUmd. 
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has acted and been distinguished through all times. 
Nations, three thousand years ago, attested to her inveu> 
tive genius, and industrial trimnphs, — and nations, in the 
present day, still attest to the Mme genius and triumphs. 
In India, the industry of men has always been as much 
directed to developing the powers of the soil, as that 
a large part of her population has always been employed 
in manufactures. With a view to combat the erro- 
neous impression that is abroad, let me interpret the 
past to the present generation, that a now current of 
ideas may sot in to turn their thoughts, suiting the new 
life they have so auspiciously bagun. Such an attempt 
is not merely desirable in the interests of history, but 
also for the sustainment of our national prestige, and the 
promotion of our national welfare. 

I have remarked, in a preceding page, that India 
is the cradle of all the principal arts which minister to 
the well-being of mankind. This is no mis-represen- 
tation, or exaggeration. The fact is clearly evident 
from the records of our nation, some of which are the 
oldest in the worlc^ that India is the country in which 
man first interpreted many of the important secrets of 
Nature, spread the^ dominion of mind over matter, and 
made the greatest progress in material things. • Tho 
advantages of India in the possession of a variety of 
soil and climate gave her this precedence over other 
countries. The world is not more indebted to Europe 
for the invention of the art of printing, or to France for 
the engineering skill which has opened the Suez Canal, 
or to England for the construction of Railways and tho 
abolition of slavery, than to India for tho origination of 
many of those useful arts and industries which have civil- 
ized mankind, and promoted its comforts. While other 
nations still roamed in the pastoral state, India turned 
her attention to agriculture, and inaugurated the art of 
producing “ corn after corn” in the same fields, and 
growing several hundred* sorts of food-grains which 
have made her the world’s granary. While other na- 
tions still clad themselves in skins, or barks of trees 
or scanty woolen fabrics, India grew cotton and intro- 
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duccd tho cheapest and most abundant clothing for 
mankind. Decidedly, India first originated and car- 
ried to perfection that ipost important and valuable 
of all trades in the world — tho cotton trade, which has 
so immensely benefited mankind, and is now the most 
prolific source of wealth to England. It is India which 
also first utilized tho cane, and taught the art of pro- 
ducing that sugar which offers such a high gratification 
to tho human palate, and has now become so universal a 
luxury. To India, does the world owe the knowledge of 
making those dyes which arc hold in the highest esteem. 
In short, many of the useful arts that are subservient 
to the animal wants,, or enjoyments of life, were first 
called forth into existence by the efforts of Hindoo 
genius, and had already reached a stage of bigK refine- 
ment before they became known to the rest of mankind. 

There is nothing, to this day, like an exhaustive 
or satisfactory literature of industrial 
ai’t- No nation yet possesses an ac- 
count sufficiently illustrative of its 
gradual progress in the useful or ornamental arts. 
Without such an account, all history must be pro- 
nounced to be imperfect. The ancifent Hindoos have 
loft llo such recoz’d for the instruction or entertain- 
ment of posterity. Composed from scanty materials, 
the sketch presented hero must necessarily bo very 
defective. Yet it may help to throw some light on the 
jzast of the arts and manufactures of India, and en- 
able us to f6rm a fair judgment of their status. - The 
art progress of our natiozi may likewise be traced from 
tho far-off times of the liig-Veda, which presents a good 
picture of the earliest Hindoo society, just as the 
poems of Homer present one of the earliest Greek society. 
iYom their constant and earnest invocations for 
rain, warmth,' and abundant harvests, we may safely 
conclude the Aryans to have been advanced agricul- 
turists. In them pastoral state, they had learnt to make 
clarified butter or ffliee, which was presented to Agni 
in ladles. They knew to brew a sort of ale from tho 
Soma I)lant, of which they offered libations to the 
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gods. I’liey were acquainted with the “ art of forging, 
and the manufacture of weapons and coats of mail.” 
They drove in ** chariots drawn by champing /and 
foaming steeds.” They knew to build sea-going vessels. 
They fashioned ^'jewelled oiiiaments to enhance the 
charms of female beauty.’’ The Rig-Veda speaks of 
*‘the needle and sowing,” from which wo may infer 
the pre-existence of the art of weaving and tne pro- 
ducts of the loom. Thus, in tlie Yedic period, tWe 
were smiths, carpenters, tailors, goldsmiths, jewellers, 
and other craftsmen, who covered the land with the 
marks of their industry when Greece and Italy, those 
cradles of European civilization, nursed only the tenants 
of the wilderness.” The following extract gives a short 
but substantive account of the state of Hindoo primeval 
society, and of the various arts of life which flourished in 
that age. “ During the time of the Vedas, the Indian 
Aryans still were chiefly a pastoral people, though to a 
certain extent also agricultural, as snown by the frequent 
mention of their her^ of cattle, buffaloes, horses, camels, 
&c. Their wars with the neighbouring tribes show that 
their military arrangements also must have been attended 
to. All those occupations were connected with a 
certain degree of industry, and in works of art they 
were by ho means ignorant. They knew the art of 
weaving and spinning, the use of iron, copper, brass, &c., 
of which they possessed various instruments for agricul- 
tural and domestic purposes, as well as weapons for de- 
fence in time of war. I’he precious metals were worked 
to a large extent, and used as a kind of payment in 
exchanges, or as ornaments ; the polishing and cutting 
of prccious^stones was equally well known. In war they 
had, like the Egyptians, chariots drawn by horses, of which 
they seem to have taken great care. Poisonous extracts 
of plants, and the intoxicating properties of other vege- 
tables were then already in use, though probably now 
tolerated than encouraged.' Their commercial connec- 
tions were also (extensive, they must have had inter- 
course with the East as well os with the billy country of 
the North, for the pashm was known to them. In sup- 
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port’ of all these and many other occupations of the 
people, there might be read a very long list of names 
of artizans mentioned in the Ya 3 rur-Veda ; among 
those names were such as ivory-worker, dealer in nec* 

. tar, compounder of perfumes, confectioner, painter, actor, 
worker in coral, brass-founder, stone-cutter, destroyer of 
poison, cotton-dealer, &c., which undoubtedly show a 
high state of civilization.”* 

From the Vedic age, we come to that of Manu. 

The arts and mamifac- The number,” says Elphinstone, “ of 
tares in the ago of i^u. ][inds of grain, spiccs, perfumes, and 

other productions, are proofs of a highly cultivated 
country ; and the code in general presents the picture of 
a peaceful and flourishing community.” Mention i§ made 
of embankments, of ponds, of public cisterns of water, of 
planting trees and orchards, of gardens and bowers, of 
terraces, of highways, and of squares where four ways 
meet — all of which testify to the further progress of our 
nation, as well in agriculture and horticulture, as in sani- 
tation and the means of locomotion, than in the preced- 
ing age. Public temples — which did not e^st in the 
Vedic period, palaces, courts “ held in halls decently 
splendid,” and fortresses with ditches and bastions, 
speak of a higher skill in arcjiitecture and engineering. 
The working of mines is alluded to — the king being 
** entitled to half of all precious minerals in the earth.” 
Elephants, horses, and chariots were familiar as convey- 
ances for men, as were cattle, camels, and waggons ror 
goods. The Hindoo legislator classified the Barna San- 
kara, or the mixed castes, into thirty-six divisions. This 
is one of the most undoubted proofs of a society con- 
siderably advanced' in arts and refinement, and such a 
separation of professions marks an important era an the 
history of Hindu trades and industries. “The profes- . 
sions mentioned,” observes Elphinstone, “ show all that 
is necessary to civilized life, but not all re(][uired for high 
refinement. The arts of l^e, though still in a simple 
state, were far from being in a rude one.” There were 

* Proceeduigs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for April, 1869. 
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potty traders and shopkeepers, on whom was levied “ a 
small annual imposition.” There were handieraftsmon, 
from whom was exacted *‘a forced service of a day in 
each month.’’ There were taverns and victualling shops, 
workers in cane and leather, dyers, and lapidaries, in 
that remote age. Women had then already become ac- 
customed to set off their eyes with black powder. “ Gold 
and gems, silks and ornaments, are spoken of as being in 
all families,” in the age of the Cpdc. There was tax on 
merchandise, and tax on manufactures,' for sources of re- 
venue to the State. Such was the state of civilization in 
India, at least 1,000 years B. C., — a state under which she 
exhibited the appearance of a country, where not only 
all the useful arts, but many of those conducive to luxury, 
had been long known and successfully practiced. 

The next pwod for consideration is the age of the 
The arts oiul manufac- Mahilbhdrat, in which we notice a still 
fainw in tho nge of the further development and culture of 

MahabUarat, ana m the , , , xv n • i* i 

])eri(Ki of the Greek and the arts.' JSotliing SO Well indicatcs 
Roman wnters. tho progrcss madc at that period, and 

faithfully reflects the taste of the time, as the variety of 
elegant and costly articles which were brought, either for 
present or tribute, to Yudhisthira, on the occasion of his 
They were “ furs, brocades, silks, weapons, 
articles made of iron and ivory, jewels, and horses.”* 
The Princes, who came on that occasion, were accommo- 
dated in “ lofty pavilions, with windows made of 
golden net-work. The rooms wore laid with rich carpet.s, 
and decorated with furniture, and perfumed with sandal- 
wood and incense.”t It is possible that the poet’s pictures 
of royal magniflcence and splendour may be too. highly 
colored— that his imagination may have overstepped 
reality in liis descriptions of objects. But there is reason 
to believe that tlie author drew his scenes from tho life — ■ 
from real models and patterns before him. In many im- 
portant points, the truth of, his descriptions is confirmed by 
foreign testimony— by the accounts of Ghreek and Roman 
writers. From these accounts we find that the same. 

* Life of Yudishthira by tbe Itev. K. M. Bjuicrjee. 

t Wheeler's “Mahabharato.^' 
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kinds of grtan, that we now reap at each of our two har- 
vests, were reaped in the age of Alexander’s invasion of 
India — ^that sugar, cotton, spices, and perfumes, were pro- 
duced then as at present. Our ancestors had then 
chariots drawn by horses as well as by elephants. Strabb, 
writing about the beginning of the Christian era, dwells 
on “ the brilliancy of their dyes,” and their “ skill in 
manufactures and imitation of foreign objects.” In ex- 
patiating on the. magnificence of the Indian festivals, he 
speaks- of elephants adorned with gold and silver ; of 
chariots witli four horses of “ gilded vases of 
“ basins of groat size and of “ tables, thrones, goblets, 
lavers, all set with diamonds, beryls, carbuncles, and 
other precious stones.’’ He alludes also to garments 
of various colors, and embroidered with gold.’’ The 
ordinary dress of the people, as described by Arrian, Was 
then, as at the present day, composed of two shoots of 
cotton cloth. Royal personages wore the robe. Frocks 
and socks seem to have been in use, as they are apparent 
from the frescoes in the Adjunta caves, and from the rock- 
sculptures at various other places. The clothes were 
generally white cotton, though often of a variety of 
bright colors and flowered patterns (chintz).” Ear-rings 
and oriiamontod slippers wore in fashion then, as now. 
The people used gold and jewels, and were very expen- 
sive in their dresses. “ Pearls and precious stones were 
in common use among them. The great had umbrellas 
carried over them.”* The Periplus, written in the se- 
cond century, bears the most indisputable testimony to 
the manufactures of cotton-cloth and muslins,- of chintz, 
of silk-cloth and thread, of indigo and other dyes, of 
sugar, and of steel. The numerous commercial cities 
and ports for foreign trade mentioned therein, attest,” says 
Elphinstone, ^‘the progress of the Indians in a department 
which more than any other shows the advanced condition 
of a nation.” With the progre^ in cultivation, there was 
progress in industry. Manufacturing towns had arisen 
then in many parts of the country, of which the names 
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hare unhappily perished. The chief seats, however, of 
cotton manufactures, have escaped this fate by being men- 
tioned in our early history, and tlieir names will bo enu- 
merated in a future page. The great development of the 
irontrado of the country, may be guessed from the exports 
of finely-tempered steel and armour to foreign markets, 
which continued till the discovery of gunpowder intro- 
duced a wholesale change in the instruments for warfare. 
The variety of precious stones, in use in the country, 
and exported for. foreign trade, is a proof that our 
mines were properly worked. In short, our ancestors 
had, by the beginning of the Christian era, so matured 
themselves into an agricultural, as well as commercial 
and manufacturing people, as to stand at the head of 
all nations, and make their country eagerly sought for 
by them all for its rich natural proauctions, and the cmi- 
ous products of its industry. 

The state of India, towards the tenth century, 
cannot concisely be described so well as in the words of 
Col. Tod, who ronarks, that “ if the traveller liad jour- 
neyed through the Courts of Europe, and taken the 
route by Byzantium, through Ghizni, to Delhi, Kanauj, 
and Anhulwara, how superior in all that constitutes civil- 
ization would the Rajpoot princes have appeared to 
him ! — in ' arts immeasurably so ; in arms by no means 
inferior.” Under the Mahomedans, particularly during 
the Mogul period, most of the arts of life wore so elabo- 
rated as to have attained the highest point of excellence. 
It was an era of material prosperity which was unpar- 
alleled in the previous annals of the country, and traces 
of which are discernible at this distant day. 

From such a general sketch, let me try to notice 
The art of giaas-makin^ somo of the branches of industry 
in ancient India. morc copious details. One of 

the useful as well as ornamental arts that has been de- 
vised by man, is that of glass-making. Mr. Mill ob- 
serves, that “ though the Hindoos knew the art of making 
a species of rude glass, which was manufactured into 
trinkets and ornaments for the women, they had never 
possessed sufficient ingenuity to apply it to the many 
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useful purposes to which it is so admirably adapted.” 
Bat it is related in the Mahabhdrat, that when the sacri- 
fice at the Rajasuya of Yudisthira had been fully accom-. 
plished, Duryodhana entered the palace where it had 
been performed, and saw very many beautiful things 
that he had never beheld in his own RdJ at Hastin^- 
pura. Amongst other wonders, was a square made of 
crystal, which appeared to the eye of Duryodhana to- 
be clear water; and as he stood on the margin he 
began to draw up his garments lest they should be 
wetted, and then throwing them off plunged, in to bathe, 
and was struck violently on the head against the ciyfi- 
tal.”t This account is a sufiicient rebutter to the pre- 
ceding observation. But it is treated by Mr. Wheeler 
as a pure fiction, borrowed from the legend preserved 
in the Kordn, that when the Queen of Sheba paid a 
visit to Solomon, she was conducted by the Hebrew King 
into a room floored with glass, upon which she thought 
that the glass was water, and lifted up her robe. That 
the early colonists at Indraprastha should have arrived 
at such a high pitch of art as the story would seem to 
imply appears wholly incredible.” Now, to make the 
Mahabharat borrow from the Koiun, is to give priority to 
the latter. But all writers agree in the opinion, that 
the Hindu Epic, in its present form, has been written 
many centuries before the sacred Book of the Mussul- 
mans. Besides, it betrays the prejudice of an European 
mind to think that the art of glass-making was never 
carried to such a perfection, as in the ago of the Crystal 
Palace. But there is " incontrovertible evidence, in the 
shape of hieraglyphics and monumental records that 
glass-working was practised in Egypt before the exodus 
of the children of Israel, 3,600 years ago. The Egyp- 
tians were high proficients in the art, — the glass-houses 
of Alexandria being celebrated fdr the skill and inge- 
nuity of their workmen ; they counterfeited precious 
stones, made figures of their deities, and even made cof- 
fins in glass.”* The Chinese were also early acquainted 

t Wheeler’s “ Mahabharot” 

* TheSritM Ttttde Journal, for January, 187L 
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with the manu&cture. But lot us concede to the Egyp- 
tians the honor of having originated the art — ^it was from 
Egypt then that its knowledge spread to other countries. 
The Jews no doubt carried some knowledge of it to their 
land. The Greeks and Romans did the same. It was 
practised in Nineveh, from among the ruins of which 
Layard has excavated a perfect and beautiful goblet, 
that is placed in the British Museum. Archiibedes is 
said to have burnt the Roman fleet off Syracuse by 
means of burning glasses. Could not the Hindoos, who, 
for several centuries, were engaged in an active com- 
. nfercial intercourse with Egypt, similarly carry from it 
the knowledge of the art to their own country ? There 
existed ample materials at home for them to put that 
knowledge into practice. It may bo pointed out on the 
authority of the Periplus, that glass was one of the arti- 
cles of import into ancient India. But it is not to bo 
inferred therefrom, that the art of glass-making was 
wholly unknown to our nation. Neither is the present 
rudeness of the manufacture at all an argument in favour 
of the opinion, that only the most rudimentary princi- 
ples of the art have ever boon known to the Hindoos. 
Many an art, to be enumerated hereafter, that flourished 
in ancient times, and had attained great excellence, has 
declined and disappeared from our land. They are not, 
therefore, to be supposed to have been unknown to the 
people of this country. The ancient proficiency in tho 
art of glass-making has been as much lost by the Hin- 
doos> as by the Egyptians. It has perished among them, 
just as the standard of Phidian excellence in sculptures, 
or of Parthenonic beauty in architecture, has perished 
among the present Greeks. Of course, in those early 
days, glass was a rare and costly luxury. It was used 
more for purposes of ornament than utility. The manu- 
facture may not have become so cheapenea as in modern 
days. It may not have be^n in every household, as now, 
in the shape of mirrors, chandeliers, candelabras, wall- 
shades, lamps, and otW glass wares. It may not have 
been available except to princes nnd nobles for the oma- 
ment of palaces, and the decoration of altars. But stiU we 
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cannot reject the evidence famished by the Maliabharat 
as altogether fanciful, or refrain to ad^ce it for the con* 
futation of all inimical arguments and reflections. He- 
rodotus confirms the fact, by hia allusion to works for the 
iabrication of glass, as well in Egypt and Phoenicia, as 
in India, “ where rock-crystal was employed in its com- 
position.” All contemporary nations knew the art— it 
cannot be that the Hindoos alone remained ignorant. 
The Durpun. or looking-glass, has always been an in- 
dispensable bridal present for the Hindoo female toilette, 
from time immemorial. In this shape at least, if not in 
any other, the article must have been in universal de- 
mand throughout our vast country, which gave no slight 
encouragement to the trade. Glass is not likely to be 
so far utilized and used in a tropical country, as in a 
cold region. In India, wo want currents of air to pass 
through the. room to cool down its heat at night. During 
day, we want to keep out the ^lare of a fierce sunshine. 
Hence glass-frames in our windows have not been in 
fashion. In England, where, as the French saying goes, 
“ in the gloomy month of November, Englishmen hang 
or drown themselves,” they want to keep out the wind, 
and admit light into the room. This is best done by 
glass, and it is, therefore, iju such extensive use there. 
The Mogul Emperors had a great taste for glass. They 
made Sisha Maluds, or glass-rooms, in their Zenanas, to 
reflect the beauty of its inmates. The Sis/ia MaJwd of 
Akbar yet exists, in a dilapidated state, in the Fort of 
Agra. The T4j also was adorned with many glass-works. 

Chandeliers of crystal, set with precious stones, hung 
from the ceiling of the dome. There was also one chan- 
delier of agate, and another of silver ; these were 
carried off by the Jaut Suraji Mull, of Bhurtpore.” 
“ Gilded glass/’ says Abul Fazil, “ is manufactured in 
Behar.” 

Pottery is one of those firts which is earliest cul- 
The art of pottery in tivated by mankind, and is cognate 
ra^t India. to that of gloss-manufactures. It miw 

be traced from the time of the Vedas, in which God, 
as the material cause of the. universe; is compared 
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to ^‘the pottejr by whom the fictile vase is formed 
— ^the clay out of which it is fabricated.” Idols are men- 
tioned by Manu, who in one place desires them to be res- 
pected, though the adoration of them is never spoken of 
by him but with disapprobation. But from a combination 
of causes, the potters’ branch of industry has prospered 
little in India, and pottery- proper has been prevented from 
attaining the excellence which it has done in other coun- 
tries. in the first place, the Hindoo laws of purification 
have been a great obstacle to its improvement. They 
enjoin the casting off of the domestic and kitchen pots, 
on the occasion of a birth, a death, an eclipse, a poojah, 
and the harvesting of the crops, which acts injuriously 
upon the development of the art. The custom puts a 
family to constantly recurring expense, and makes people 
averse to indulge in costly wares. Secondly, the Hindoos 
have always been remarkable ns a frugal nation. They 
prefer what is substantial and durable to all that is liable 
to perish soon. They prefer stone-wares to earthen wares. 
They prefer metallic vessels to shining but brittle glass ves- 
sels. They like to buy a piece of shawl that would last 
for three generations. They prefer silver and gold articles 
to cabinet and wooden furniture. They prefer jewels and 
precious stones to buggies and horses. They prefer orna- 
ments to paper-money. Hence brass aud copper vessels 
have got into fashion in India. They have come into use 
from a remote antiquity. The common use of copper 
vessels by the Indians is spoken of by Strabo. The result 
of this national peculiarity has been the improvement of 
metallic pottery to the neglect of earthen pottery,— to check 
all advance in the latter beyond a certain stage of develop- 
ment. Whatever artistic skill would otherwise have been 
employed upon the execution of earthen wares, has found 
vent in the elaboration of jugs, jars, basins, tumblers, 
cups, and dishes, either in gold, silver, copper, or brass* 
Instead of a tray or flower-pot in porcelain, we have it 
in silver, or gold filigree.’ The brazier ^ flourished 
more in the place of the potter. But because earthen 
pottery has been neglected, it would not be right from 
^ence to condemn all the products of that branch 
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of industry as extremely rude. The fictile fabrics of the 
Hindoos may not rank with the elegant works of Grecian 
or Etruscan artists. They may not be admired like the 
porcelain wares of China. But still in their simple and 
primitive state, they fail not to show considerable excel- 
lence and gracefulness. Many relics of former times 
have turned out at different places, which exhibit a de- 
cided progress in the manufacture of potter’s wares of all 
kinds. In excavating the Ganges Canal, then Lieutenant, 
but now Sir Arthur Cautley came upon an ancient town- 
site, some seventeen feet beneath the surface. He 
found this stratum to be full of bones and pots of 
different descriptions ; bricks also, of a large size, rthd 
unusual shape, as if made to suit the circular .form* of 
wells ; also pieces of the slag of iron from smelting fur- 
naces, (an iron furnace, in the present day, is a thing 
unheard of in this neighbourhood ) ; arrow-heads, rings, 
ornaments, and beads of different descriptions." This 
Indian Herculaneum is supposed to be the ancient town 
of Hastinapiir, which Mr. Wheeler so erroneously des- 
cribes to have been “ an assemblage of huts or houses, 
constructed of . mats, bamboos, and mud," when “ the 
largest bricks known have been met with in the ruins 
of that city,” — bricks measuring “ 20 inches long, lO 
broad, and 2| thick." Many curious articles have been 
exhumed at Samath, near Benares, and among them are 
“ fine specimens of carved bricks " and relics of Hindoo 
pottery in use in the 10th and 11th centuries.” They are 
deposited in the museum of the Benares College, and make 
.interesting objects for notice by the traveller. In the 
list of relics, found by Babu Bajendralala Mitra, among 
the Buddhist remains of Sultdnganj, are mentioned 
“ fragments of encaustic tiles ; fragments of enameled 
earthen-ware — black and variegated patterns ; a minia- 
ture tea-pot — vessel about an inch and a quarter, with 
a spout j and tena-ccOta figures, ornaments, frying pans; 
and lamps.” Remains of ancient Hindoo pottery have 
been found at many places in the Punjaub. There is an 
interesting collection in the Bombay Museum, which was 
obtained from somewhere near Peshawar. The wares in 
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this collection arc of great elegance and beauty. One 
pot, of deep blue color, and finely gleswid, quite resem- 
bles a finger-cup of the present day. Sufficient researches 
yet remain to be made to ascertain the extent to which 
the Indian artists of old carried their plastic skill. If 
all Hindoo arts and industries are to be considered as 
remaining unchanged to this day, then that skill must 
have reached a high standanl, Avhen it fails not to be 
rated nt a high figure in all the modern displays of the 
handiwork of different nations. In the recent Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Vienna, the specimens of indigenous 
Hindoo pottery proved to be attractive in no small 
degree. They were sent from the various Indian Pro- 
vinces, ‘but those from Sind particularly constituted an 
interesting display. They have been remarked to be 
“ extremely graceful in their form ” — though “ it is a 
singular circuiu.stance that in this artistic industry the 
natives are losing the secret of the beautiful turquoise 
color which formerly helped to make this ware famous.”* 
Not a little artistic taste and expression are exhibited by 
Indian workmen in their clay-models of figures and fruits. 
Madras contributed a variety of articles to the Vienna 
Exhibition. But, according to the Madras Standard, 

“ one of the best contributions from Madras is the model 


of a vUlage in Southern India, with its police station, 
weavers’ huts, its narrow lanes, its surrounding batch of 
cocoanut trees, dancing girls’ houses, and a conspicuous 
group of primitive rustic vehicles and village cattle.” 
One may notice little improvement in the ordinary 
domestic pottery of Bengal — in the earthen-wares and 
toys exposed for sale at the Buth-Jatra or Bas-Jatra 
melas, at Mahesh or Khurdah, but he cannot fail to admire 
the design and taste displayed in the models of figures 
executed by the Koomartollee potters of Calcutta. 

The attention and skill, which, in ancient Egypt, 


The metallic warns Etruria,* and China, were devoted to 
and mauuXactuias of In- bring to perfection works in glass, 
^ porcelain, and other kindred materials. 


* Home News* 
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have in India been diverted to and employed upon at- 
taining excellence in fabrics wrought in metals, stone, 
ivory, horn, and wood. In these she maintains a high 
rank and manufacturing reputation before the world. All 
that the inventive powers, the fancy, and the handicraft 
of man can do in point of design, construction, and orna- 
ment, has been achieved in this department. Arts of this 
description have been practised in India from a remote 
period. The manufacture of jewellery is of so very anci- 
ent origin, as to date from the Vedic period. To cpiote 
Dr. Robertson, “ Strabo and other ancient writers men- 
tion with praise the ingenuity of the Indians in other 
kinds of workmanship, particularly in metals and ivory.” 
Vessels of groat artistic merit in brass, iron, bell-metJil, 
and copper, that are yet produced by Indian workmen, 
speak of the skill which, in times gone by, distinguished 
tlieir predecessors from other nations. Under the head of 
silver-work, tliero have been the most beautiful vases, 
goblets, jugs, salv'ers, cup.s, p;i\vndans, and other articles, 
which have in all ages heightened the splendour of Indian 
Courts and Durbars, and lent magnilioetice to Indian festi- 
vals and processions. The silver scent-bottles seem to have 
come into fashion under the Mogul Emperors, after the 
invention of the iUur of roses by Noor Jehan. The ex- 
quisite gold filigree of Jeypore, or the silver filigree of 
Cuttack and Dacca, which now excite so much admi- 
ration, are manufactures of an ancient date, known as 
well to India as to China. The Kooftgari (Damascene) 
works of Puujaub, or gold inlaid on steel and iron, and 
the Jkdree works of Hyderabad in the Deccan, or silver 
inlaid on other metal, are unique arts of India which 
belong to the Mahomedan epoch. 

The art of engraving on gems is supposed to be an Indian 
TUo art of engraving iovcntiou. The natives of India have 
and enameling. long been skilled in the art of 

enamding on metals, and foy jewellery. They have 
applied it to the surface of domestic utensils, as fiagons 
and cups; and to necklaces, bangles, and other articles 
for personal adornment. The art has been carried evep. 
to enameling bricks aud tiles. In ancient Gour, many 
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an edifice was built of enameled bricks. There was a 
regular trade in these bricks for building formerly at 
Moorshedabad. The traveller, who now visits Dehli, 
may yet see in the dome of the Leela Boorj, near Hu- 
mayoon’s tomb, the only surviving instance of the ai t 
applied to architecture. The Indian enamels are said to 
be coarse, but they are acknowledged to “ possess much 
merit in design and harmonious arrangement of colour.” 

The art of inlaying, or momice, dates from an ancient 

„ , . , . period. It is difficult to ascertain the 

The nrt of inlaying- --.ii 

nation by which it was originated. 
Most of the ancients cultivated this art. In India it has 
been practised with great success. How far it was carried 
to perfection in the Hindoo period cannot now be satis- 
factorily known, — none of the bonS, fide specimens of that 
age having come down to us from which to form an opi- 
nion. But there exists the testimony of very creditable 
authorities as to the art having reached a high point of 
cultivation under the Hindoos, The evidence of Strabo 
has already been cited, llwen Thsang describes a tower, 
in ancient Sarnath, which was “ no less than f3li0 feet in 
height. The lofty monument sparkled with the rarest 
and most precious jewels.” He also saw a tooth of Bud- 
dha, at-Kanouge, which "j^as “preserved in a casket 
adorned with precious stones.” Mahomedan historians 
describe the ancient temple of Somnath to have had a 
“ lofty roof which was supported by fifty-six pillars curi- 
ously carved and richly ornamented with precious stones.” 
It is not till we come to the Mahomedan period, that we 
have the mo.st decisive and satisfactory proofs of the ex- 
cellence of Indian mosaics, in the many and most costly 
monuments of that epoch. The works in the Taj are 
masterpieces of the kind, and speak in silent eloquence 
of the pre-eminence attained in this class of art. To 
single out an instance, “ there is inlaid on the slab over 
the Empress a flower of 100 different stones,” There are 
sceptics who would attribute the mosaics in the Taj to 
Italian aitista. But all such works from the time 
of Akbar, in the Etmad-wl-Dovia, and in many other 
mosques and masoleums, give the lie to their opinion. 
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The Peacock Throne, executed on the model of the 
Hindoo KArtickeya, and representing a thorough Oriental 
idea, ought for ever to dispel their doubts. In an account 
of the Taj, recently published in the Calcutta Review,* 
and translated from a Persian original, is given a list of 
the different artisans employed in its building ; and in 
that list is expressly mentioned the name of a Hindoo, 
Mohan Lall, who was the “ mosaic- worker,’’ and em- 
ployed on Rs. 500 a month. 

The natives of India have, from a long period, been 
remarkable also for inlaid works in 
Tiie ai-ts of working in pletru (lura. Tlicse “ show a degree 
honi? of skill and taste that puts to shame 

all that is done in Europe, and show 
how much yet remains to be learnt from a count^y which 
has so long been tlio seat of a certain kind of civiliza- 
tion.”t They are .also very skilful CJirvers in stone and 
marble. Indore .and Neermul in Sircar Ber.ar, were for- 
merly f.amous “ for very neat stone vessels.” The arn- 
hestptes form a kindred art to those immediately under 
consideration. 'I’lie beautiful anabesques, carved on the 
marble of the famou-s Somuath Gates, show' the high skill 
acquired by the ancient Hindoos. Hundreds of richly 
carved pilhirs in ancient Rai Pithora, still remain to 
attest both the taste and^hc w'calth of the last Hindoo 
rulers of Delhi.” The tlowered tnicery, still existing over 
the arches of Musjeed-i-Kootub-ul- Islam, is a pattern of 
early Patan arabesque. The highest effort of Mogul ara- 
besque is seen in the flowers carved on the ceiling of the 
Dewani-aum, at Delhi, Next in order come the works in 
ivory, which are as old as the d.ays of Yudisthira and 
Strabo, and have been diligently cultivated by our 
nation. The Indians are also very skilful experts in caiw- 
ed voorks in loood, such as ebony, sandal-wood, and rose- 
wood. Their toorkmanship in horn and lac are not the 
less delicate and tasteful. They can paint very elegantly 
on ivory and talc. In the time of Akber, the people of 

• The number for OctolKji*. 1873. 
f RopOTta by tbe Jurors, Eslubitiou, 1851. 
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Giizerat wore especially noticed by Abul Fazl to have boon 
famous as painters, carvers, and other handicraftsmen. 
They cut out letters in shells, and inlaid with them very 
curiously. They also made beautiful inkstands, and small 
boxes.” The period from which these various arts have 
flourished, is not known. If not earlier, they may 
be dated from at least the time of the Mahomedans. 
This is undoubtedly the case so far as ilium mated writing 
goes. It is stated in the “ Ayeen Akberi,” that “ Persian 
books in prose and verse were finely illuminated with 
paintings. The Kissah Humzah, in twelve volumes, was 
ornamented with one thousand and four hundred paint- 
ings. Ingenious artists were employed in embellishing 
the margins of books : and great pains were also bestowed 
upon the bindings.'* 

Paper is an invention of the East, and was fiist 
Tho maiiufaeture o£ made of cottoii. The manufacture has 
iMviier. been known in India from a remote 

period. There are several manuscripts at Eenaros and 
at Pooree, which are from 300 to 500 years old. The 
Pali manuscripts, in some of tho Jain libraries, are still 
older by many centuries. Jute-paper, about which there 
is now so much noise, has been known to the Indians 
from a date much prior to that of its manufacture at 
Dundee. The Commissioned of Dacca, in bis Adminis- 
tration Report of the Dacca Division, states that “jute 
is used in the manufacture of paper in the Attesk sub- 
division, in Zillah Mymensing.”* From paper having 
been first made out of cotton, the itjvention is most 
likely to have been originated in India, and not in China. 
The trade could not have attained largo dimensions when 
there was no printing, and learning was confined to the 
few. In Akbar’s time, “good paper was manufactured 
in Sircar Behar.” 

Perfumes and scents have been known from the ear- 
The maiiiifiictiire of liest times of which there is any 
porfumen I'ecord. * Tlioy were employed by tho 

Egyptians for the embalmment of the mummy, and for 

* Cglcutta Gazette^ for^Septoniber, 1873. 
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incenpe before their deities. Moses was directed by the 
Lord “ to prepare two peifuiues.” The spouse in the 
Canticles “ is enraptured with the spikenard, the cinna> 
mon, the aloes, and the myrrh.” Ezekiel accuses the 
Jews of “ diverting the use of the perfumes from the 
Holy things to their persons.” Jesus sat at moat in 
the house of Simon the Leper, and there “came a woman 
having an alabaster box of ointments of spikenard, very 
precious, and she broke the box and poured it on his 
head.” Pliny “ gives much information respecting per- 
fume drugs, the method of collecting them, and the 
prices at Avhich they sold.” “ 'I’lic Romans,” says 
Seneca, “anoint and scent themselves three times a 
day. They carry precious perfumes with theii\ to the 
baths, in costly and elegant bo.Kos, called Narlliecia” 
From the nature of many of the perfumes that wero in 
use among the ancients, India, — the land of the rose, 
and aromatic drugs, and spices, seems to have been the 
country which first originated the art, and to liave driven 
a thriving trade in it. “ The trade from the East in 
perfume drugs caused many a vessel to spread its sails 
to the Red Sea, and many a camel to plod^ over that 
track which gave to Greece and Syria their importance 
as markets, and vitality to the Rock-city of Petra. 
And Southern Italy was not long ere it occupied itself 
in ministering to the luxury of the wealthy by manufac- 
turing unguents or perfumes. So numerous were the 
unguentarii, that they are said to have filled the great 
street of Capua, called the Seplasia.’’t The Ahhisekh 
of the ancient Hindoo Rajahs, or solemn ' anoit)tment 
for installation into the Royal office, proves the know- 
ledge of perfumes by the Indians from the Vedic anti- 
quity. “They watered the streets of Ayodhya with 
fragrant waters on the installation of Rama, and strewed 
the roads witli flower.s,”J Gandhari fell down in a swoon, 
■when Krishna 'visited her after the slaughter of her sons 
at Kurukshetra— “ and Krishna’s heart burnt within him, 


Tlic Juror’s Report, E.\hibitiou, 1851. 
X Wheeler’s Jiamaffma. 
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and he burst into tears, fearing that Gandhari was really 
dead, and he called for some sweet odours and sprinkled 
them upon her face.”* Fa Hian, the Chinese traveller, 
speaks of the offering of all sorts of perfumes in the anci- 
ent Buddhist temples at Muttra” — and Hwen Thsang of 
“ processions carrying flying streamers and stately para- 
sols, while the mist of perfumes and the showers of 
flowers darkened the sun and moon.” The celebrated 
spikenard of the ancients was a manufacture of India, 
which has now been forgotten. In giving an account 
of the Perfume Office of Akber, Abul Fazil speaks of 
twenty different kinds of perfumes, scents, and essences, 
then known in the country. Ho gives a table of their 
prices. , The rate for a bottle of rose-w'ater was eight 
annas to a rupee. The rose-water is a cooling scent par- 
ticularly adapted for this country. The ittur of roses, 
which stands at the head of all perfumes, is an Indian 
invention. 

So great an authority as Lord Bacon thinks — “ for 
The HannfActures of Certain it is, that ordnanco was known 
Saltpetre, aud Balt. Oxydraces, ill ludia ; 

and was that which the Macedonians called thunder, 
lightning, and magic ; and it is well known that the use of 
ordnance Lath been in Chin% above two thousand years. ”t 
Nevertheless, I can hardly be inclined to believe that the 
manufacture of was largely cultivated in India, 

till after the battle of Sikri, in 1.526, when Baber first 
made use of guns in Indian warfare. There were, in the 
sixteenth century, “ saltpetre- works in the Soubah of 
Berar, near Beojapore, which yielded a considerable 
revenue to the state, from the duties collected upon 
them.” The price of saltpetre, quoted in the Ayeen 
Akberi, is ‘'from thirty seers to four maunds for the 
rupee.” The manufacture of Salt, however, must have 
come into operation at an early age. To the Vedic 
Aryans, settled in the Sapta-Sindhu, on the other 
side of • the Saraswati, no other than the rock-salt 
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of the Punjaub seems to have been familiar; and 
it is the salt, which having been used by the fore- 
fathers of the nation, is yet held in much sacred esti- 
mation. By the age of Manu, the Hindoo empire had 
spread ^'frorn sea to sea. East and West” — ^and the peoplo 
must have betaken themselves to mak ing salt either ny 
the process of evaporization, or boiling. To quote from 
the Ayeen Akheri ; — ‘‘ Bock salt is found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nagarkote. There is a mountain 20 coss 
in length out of which they dig this salt. Of the quan- 
tity excavated three fourths belong to the diggers, and 
one fourth is allowed to those who carry it out of the 
mine. The merchants pay for it from half a dam to 
two dams per maund, and they transport it to gr^at dis- 
tances.’'‘ The Zemindar takes from the merchant a duty 
of ten -dams upon every man's load, and he also pays to 
the state a rupee for every 18 maunds of salt that he 
transports. Of this salt they sometimes make dishes, 
plates, and covers, and stands for lamps.” Salt was 
then largely made in the Bunn. There were numerous, 
salt-pits near Tatta. In nature, the provision of salt 
forming as it does a component of animal blood, has 
been purposely made so exuberant, that no nation 
has ever had any need to 4@pend upon another for its 
supply — until such a melancholy instance, for the first 
time in history, is afforded by the inhabitants of this 
country, who, almost surrounded as they are by the sea, 
have, under the English regime, been made to consume 
salt prepared in a zone twelve thousand miles distant fix)m 
their shores. 

lAme also is an ancient and indigenous manufacture 
The manu&otuie of of India. It has been carried with 
Lime and oementa. go great a success, that the lime of 

no other country has equalled the Indian lime. Inside 
the galleries of either the Secundra, or the Taj, the 
chunam plastering is so substantial, and the gloss of it 
is so excellent, as to vie with the durability and polish 
of the marble. The Indians also know' to prepare the 
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best arcliitectttral cemeni So strong were some of the 
ancient buildings at Bajmaual, that the Railway people 
had to blast them with gunpowder. European engineer- 
iifg has not yet arrived at the knowledge of such cements. 
But the secret for their preparation has perished with 
the downfall of Indjan manufactures. The stucco-work 
is oriental. Three kinds of lime are mentioned in the 


Ayeen Akberi— the Cimnaii made from Kankur used 
to sell at 2 dams per maund. 

The kingdom of nature abounds with sweets. But 
„ , , ■ for many ages mankind did not know 

how to get them extracted except 
through the proboscis of tho bee. The pre- Aryans, and 
early Aryans were acquainted only with honey. They knew 
not any artificial sweet preparation. The art of making 
sugar was first originated by India, and it has been, taught 
by her to other nations. The cane anciently grew nowhere 
else in the old hemisphere. The word suJckar, of which 
sugar is but a ccnruption, is of Sanscrit origin. To the early 
Vedists, in no other shape does any sweet substance 
seem to have boon known than honey. In their hymns 
and mantras, no mention is made of sukkar. The word 
occurs in the later writings. It is found in the Code of 
Manu, .touching the injuqptions about funeral cakes. 
The earliest existence of the cane is found in Jeremiah, 
wherein it is stated, ^Ho what purpose cometh there to 
me the sweet cane from a far country.” The priority of 
the cane over the date is established by the Hindoo 
myth, which states that the former belongs to the crea- 
tion of Brahma, and tho latter to the creation of Biswa- 


mitra. It is proved also by the esteem in which the one 
is held over the other. Cane sugar is pure and offerable 
to the gods-^not so the product of the date, which is 
spurious. The Periplus speaks of sugar as having been 
an export from ancient India to foreign countries. The 
article has always been eyctensively used in India. In 
the shape of sweet-meats, it is a favourite luxury in 
every Native family. . Tho manufacture has been car- 
ried to a high standard of perfection. Fine white 
Indian sugar long .held the first place in the market. 
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This commodity did not anciently go for tea or coffee, 
as in the present day, but for confectionery and con- 
serves. To this day, the practice of preserving fruits 
in syrup is widely prevalent in Asia, Very good su^ar 
was formerly procured at Calpeo. “ The town of Biana, 
in the Soubuh of Agra, was famous for very white sugar. 
Here was a well, with the water of which they kneaded 
the sugar into a paste like flour, and fortned it into cakes, 
which they called Ganclareh, and it was carried to great 
distances as a rarity. It could not bo made with any 
other water.”f Bengal also then abounded with sugar, 
“ with which,” says Bernier, it supplies the kingdom 
of Golconda and tiio Carnatic, where very little is grown, . 
Arabia and Mesopotamia, through the towns of, Mocha 
and Bassora, and even Persia, by way of Bundar Abbas.” 
The following is Abul Fazil’s price-current 

Refined Sugar 6 Dams per seer. 

White Sugar Candy 5.^ „ „ 

White Sugar 128 „ maund. 

Brown Sugar 56 „ „ 

India, firom the earliest period, has been remarkable 
The mannfactura of for tile number aiid excellence of its 
dyes, dyeing substances. It is the country of 

the Lac and Cochineal, derived from the animal kingdom, 
and of the Indigo, Saffron, Turmeric, Madder, and Saf- 
flower, derived from the vegetable kingdom. The beauty, 
brilliancy, and durability of the colors they produced, 
have made the Hindoos not a little celebrated for the 
art of dyeing and printing their cloths. The Imperial 
Purple of Rome and Constantinople was imported from 
India. ' The Indicum of the Romans was no other than the 
Indigo of modern days. In ancient Germany it was called 
“ the Devil’s dye,” and the use of it was prohibited. 
The people there, where the finest qualities now find the 
best market, were so long and so grossly ignorant, of the 
nature of indigo, that, as late as the sixteenth century, 
the Elector of Saxony described it as a ‘‘corrosive sub- 
stance, not fit food for man or devil.” The Gum- Lac 
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used in dyeing a bright red colpr, has been described by 
Ctesias, who lived for many years in the ancient Persian 
Court. The article appears to have been known from 
a remote period. 1%e Mah^bharat speaks of a Lac- 
house in which it was attempted to bum the Pan- 
doos. Indian Dyers was the name anciently given to 
those whO; in Bome^ dyed either the fine blue or the 
fine red. This unmistakably points to the country from 
which the materials went. “ From their dyeing cotton 
stuffs with different colors,” says Dr. Robertson, “ it is 
evident that the ancient Indians must have made some 
considerable proficiency in chemical knowledge.” ** The 
brilliancy and permanency of many of their dyes,” re- 
marks ^Elphinstone, '‘has not yet been equalled in 
Europe.’’ Many were the countries, besides Rome, 
with which India carried on her dye-trade in ancient 
times. The staples sold in ancient Syria, as it ap- 
pears from “the stuffs dyed sky-blue, purple, double 
scarlet, orange, and violet, spoken of by Moses.” They 
were consumed in Persia, where Alexander found, 
among the treasures of its kings, “ a prodigious quantity 
of purple stuffe, which, for one hundred and eighty years 
which they had been kept, preserved all their lustre, and 
all their primitive freshnessj’^ Herodotus speaks of “ a 
certain people, on the borders of the Caspian Sea, who 
imprinted on their cloths designs, either of animals or 
flowers, whose colors never changed, and lasted as long 
even as the wool of which their cloths were made.” The 
same author mentions that the Indian dyes were used 
by the Colchians, whose linen was in high repute, and 
exported to various marts. They were carried to China, 
the people df which are said to “ dye scarlet more exqui- 
sitely t^n any other nation.” The price, at which Indi- 
go or Lac-dye sold in the ancient Roman times, is not 
known. The price at which indigo sold in the Mogul 
times, is given in the Ayeen Akberi. It is stated there- 
in, that very fine Indigo was then grown in Guzerat, 
near Ahmedabad, whicdi was “ exported to . Room 
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(Turkey), and other distant places.” The quality of 
indigo produced in Biana, near Agra, was also very 
fine, and- sold from ten to sixteen rupees per maund. 
These cheap rates made it impossible for other countries 
to cope with India: — the high rates of the present 
century have called forth a competition, in many parts 
of the world, which bodes the ultimate decay of one 
of our most valuable trades. 

Let me now attempt to trace the histories of those trades 

The peet of the iron- manufactures, which are of im- 
manufMture and trade portance in proportion to their general 
usefulness and lucrativeness, and which 
exercise a considerable influence on the prosperity of a Ha* 
tion. The iron-trade of a country makes one of such useful 
and important branches of industry. India has always 
maintained a high pre-eminence in the blacksmith’s profes- 
sion. Her steel was far-famed in the ancient world, and 
was in great req^uest with its people. ** It is celebrated in 
the oldest Persian poem, and is still the material of the 
scimitars of Khorasan and Damascus.”* The Indian 
steel was very finely tempered, and its superior quality 
made it highly prized for weapons of ofience and defence 
in the era of the sword and lance. The art of forging has 
been practised in India from the Vedic period. Passages 
occur in the Big-veda, in which it is clearly expressed 
that the Aryans manufactured weapons and coats of mail. 
The manufacture of arms and armour is traditional in 
India— and "the Hindoos have been particularly cele- 
brated for the quality of their weapons.” It is to be 
questioned whether Achilles’ famous shield was not of 
Indian manufacture. Armour is mentioned to have 
gone from this country in the age of Solomon. The trade 
in weapons and armour is seen to have continued down 
to the time of the Arabs. Steel also went separately, 
as we find it stated in the Penplus. 

. No other metal has received so much attention from 
the IndiftTiH as iron. Many an art had been devel(qped 
by . them for which they required to make toola nnd 
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implements from that meital. They had to fabricate instra- 
meats for the husbandmen, carpenters, braziers, weavers, 
stone-cutters, ivory-carvers, and jewellers. The blacksmith 
was an indispensable member of an ancient Hindu village. 
How far he practised his profession with success in ancient 
times, can now be gathered only from a few scattered 
remnants of those times. It may be known also from many 
works of the present day, which have been pronounced 
to ^‘deserve notice, and to be often of the highest order 
of manual dexterity.”* India has always had her own 
characteristic industrial pursuits, and her cutlery, hard- 
ware, and ironmongery have taken their stamp from 
those pursuits. To illustrate by an example or two : 
India has the Dao to cut cocoanut, and the Khara or 
sacrificial knife, but. not the fork or spoon, because her 
children eat with their fingers. She has no occasion for 
stoves and grate* in a warm climate, but she requires the 
Jhdjra, or perforated ladle to fry and prepare many of her 
cakes, &c. Surgery made but a little advance in ancient 
India, and she did not produce those exquisitely fine 
blades with which surgical operations are conducted 
in Europe. Fairly to judge of the iron manufactures 
of our country, is to judge of them by a reference to the 
social habits and exigencies of our nation, and not by the 
standard of modern European perfection. The growth 
of this manufacture is from so long since as the Vedic 
period, and our country has had a long established trade 
in iron goods of various descriptions, forged and fabricated 
as much for the demand at home, as for the supply of 
foreign markets. 

Country principally of the coal and iron as England 
is, it has had Abundant facilities to make a rapid progress 
in the art of forging, and attain a high pre-eminence in 
the manufacture of iron wares and goods. Her cutlery 
has now a wide-spread reputation, and sells in dmost idl 
the markets of Asia. No. place now turns out such 
immense quantities of hardware, as Birmingham. One 
of the strilung sights, lately shown to the Shah of Persia, 
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iti England, was the triunjph of English skill in torturingi 
twisting, moulding, and managing' huge fabrics in iron, 
at Woolwich — the great iron workshop and depot of the 
country. He “ saw a bar of iron of about 1 70 feet long 
taken out of one of the huge furnaces. This was in- 
tended for the trunnion of a gun, and by means of a 
revolving mandrel it was spun round in a succession 
of coils while at a white heat. Having passed rapidly 
through the model rooms, the Shah was taken to the 
rolling mills, where he saw a huge mass of metal rolled 
out into bars after it had been licked into an immense 
block by the operation of a steam hammer. In the forge 
he saw a cylindrical body of iron composed of coils re- 
moved from a furnaco by tongs thirty feet in length and 
weighing sixteen tons. The metal, which was some 8 
feet by 4 feet', was put at welding heat under a mam- 
moth steam hammer, which welded all the coils together, 
so that the whole became ono piece to form the trunnion 
of a 25 ton guu.’^ The sight of this gigantic operation 
struck the Persian monai;ch in a high degree, and pro- 
duced upon his mind a deep impression of the triumph 
of European science and skill. But however ridi- 
culous the attempt may appear, I cannot close this re- 
trospect of the iron- manufacture of our country without 
instituting a comparison between the art of smelting iron 
in ancient India, and the art of smelting iron in modern 
Europe. Lot me cite the instance of the Hindoo Iron 
Pillar at Delhi. This pillar is now some fifteen hundred 
years old.. It is a solid shaft of mixed metal, upwards 
of 16 inches in diameter, and about 60 feet in length. 
It contains 80 cubic feet of metal, and weighs upwards 
of 1 7 tons. “ Many largo works in metal,” says General 
Cunningham, “were no doubt made in ancient times, 
such, for instance, as the celebrated Colossus of Rhodes, 
and the gigantic statues of the Buddhists, which are 
described by Hwen Thsang. .Rut all of them were of brass 
or copper, all of them were hollow, and they were all 
built of pieces rivetted together, whereas this pillar is 
one solid shaft. It is true there are fiaws in many parts, 
which show the casting is imperfect ; but when we con- 
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aider the extreme di£Bcalty of . manufacturing a pillar of 
such dimensions, our wonder will not be diminished by 
knowing that the casting is defective.” Indeed, the exe- 
cution of this enormous pillar attests to the high skill 
of the ancient Hindoos. It speaks eloquently of fur- 
naces, foundries, and foi^es, similar to those of modern 
Birmingham and Woolwich ; and of a knowledge of 
metaluigy scarcely inferior to that prevailing in the 
present age. The metal has been so fused and amalga- 
mated as to defy all oxidation, of which not a trace is 
seen upon it in the lapse of so many hundred years. 
Not, again, without a knowledge of high mechanical 
powers could they have lifted and put up this enormous 
mass of, metal. The late Monster-Gun at Agra, was 
another proof of the great foi^ng skill of the ancient 
Indians.^ The third instance is furnished by the vast 
gun of Beejaporo, called Malik-i-Maidan, or the King 
of the Plain. It is a brass ordnance the like of which 
has not yet been turned out from the foundry of even the 
famous Krupp and Go., of Germany. “ The muzzle is 
four feet and e^ht inches in diameter> the calibre two 
feet four inches, the length nearly fifteen feet, and the 
weight 40 tons.” The biggest Woolwich Irfant is not 
more than a 35-ton gun. |ron works found great en- 
couragement in the reign of Akber. European travel- 
lers, then visiting India, speak of that Emperor as 
** skilful in mechanical arts, in making guns, and casting 
ordnance.” The Ayeen Akberi contains many details 
relating to the Ordnance Department, and the manu- 
facture of artillery. These are the locks and keys 
of empire ; and, excepting Boom, no kingdom can 
compare with India in the number and variety of 
its ordance. Some pieces of cannon are so large as 
to carry a ball of 12 maunds; and others require each 
several elephants, and a thousand bullocks for their 
transportation.” Many iron-mines were then worked in 
the country, such as at Kehrow in Cashmere, in Kemayun, 
at Kallinger, Gwalior, Indore, Neermul, Tattah, Mongyr, 
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And ill Beerbhoom, but the greatest workshop Was the 
rojal foundry of Akbar, at Agra. Here were turned 
out heavy artillery, cannon for boats, Gujnals, Nurnals,- 
match-locks, war-rockets, weapons, cuirasses, and other 
armour, in proportion to the demands of those warlike 
and turbulent times. Considering the wants of a teem- 
ing population, for various purposes, the iron-trade of 
India nas always been, and shall always be, one of its 
most valuable trades. It is a pity that nothing about i^s 
past can be stated in figures — ^the quantity melted and the 
value to which it amounted can only be conjectured; 
Let the reader know that the arms and armour then 
manufactured in India, number 77 kinds in the table 
given of them by Abul Fazil, and then form aq idea of 
the quantities necessary to equip the vast and constantly 
moving armies of those times. Let him imagine the 
number of plough-shares, spades, hoes, padlocks, and 
knives, required to meet the wants of a population never 
less than 200 millions. The price of a sword then was 
^ rupee to 5 Mohurs, and that of a chakoo, or clasp- 
knife, was 2 Dams to ^ rupee. 

The important manufacture, that I shall next notice, 

The pMrt of the «ik is ^0' ^ges, our 

manufacture and tiftde of COUntiy the first pOSition in 

the world, and cmried on another 
most valuable trade. It was a most inaccurate piece of 
information that Mr. Beverley gave to his audience, 
fit the Canning Institute, when he stated that silk came 
to Borne not from India, but from China, right through 
Central Asia.” Long did the opinion prevail that China 
was the great and original country fi>r silk. But the 
researches of botanists and mercantile men, in the pre- 
sent age, have thrown a light upon the subject^ which 
has tended to explode and expose the error of that opi- 
nion. It has now been found out that silk is as much 
indigenous to China, as to India and Burmak More 
than this, India produces a greater variety .of silk than 
China. Ooubriess the kn-vce that secrete silk, and thb 
larva that secrete tussur, may be classified under one homo- 
geneity. The species of moth that gives cocooons for 
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tossur, is unknown in China. In Bengal and the adjoin* 
ing provinces, however, such cocoons have, from time 
immemoris^ afforded an inexhaustible supply of a very 
durable, coarse, and dark-colored silk, called Tussur.” 
There is also the silkworm, which is peculiar to 

Bungpore and Dinajpore. The Chinese are said to have 
kept the growth of silk a great secret, and to have 
watched ite cultivation with such jealous care, that cocoons 
had to be surreptitiously carried to Europe in the hollow of 
a cane out of their kingdom. If India did not grow her silk 
originally, then it is not very easy to assign the reason 
why that care should have been relaxed in her favor. 
Like silk, the tea-plant also was thought to be an especial 
vegetation of China, until it was found to grow wild in 
i^ssam. The great silk-region in the kingdom of nature, 
has been indicated above to extend from China to India, 
in a south-west direction, — and the fact is, that these two 
countries have for centuries been the contemporaneous 
cradles and seats of silk and silk manufactures, developed 
separately by the independent genius of the two nations. 

Both Colebrooke and Elphinstone state that “ silk 
manufactures, as well as the art of obtaining the mate- 
rial, were known to the Indians at a very early period.” 
They must have been ui^known in the Vedic era, the 
Aryans not having then pushed their conquests so far 
down in the Valley, as any of the silk growing districts 
in Bengal. But cocoons appear to have been studied and 
understood, and the art of extracting silk from them to 
have been matured by the age of Manu, who speaks of 
silks and the general use into which they had come in the 
country. It is stated by Valmiki that “ Bama proceeds 
to his mother’s apartments, and beheld her attired in 
ulk, and supplicating the gods in silence for his pros- 
perity.” t Sil^ and brocades are mentioned among the 
presents that were brought to Yudishthira at his Raj- 
Buya. When Uttar, the prince of Virata, goes out to fight 
the Kauravas, he is asked by the ladies to bring them 
plenty of silks and cloths as spoil.”j: Long before silk 
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went from China, through Central Asia, in ithe sixth 
century, the ^ commodity used to go to Rome from Baiy- 
gaze, Musiris, and other ports on the Malabar Coast, 
through the Red sea, in the second century. The trade 
in silk, as has been shown, constituted one of the three 
principal trades of ancient India with the Romans. It 
has been remarked by Mr. Elphinstone, that though silks, 
gemi^ and ornaments have been spoken of by Manu, he 
makes no allusion to such artizans as embroiderers. But 
the art of embroidery appears to have been practised in 
the ancient world from an early period. * ** Thou shalt 
embroider the coat of fine linen,’’ occurs in the Exodus. 
Deborah sings of divers colors of needle-work on both 
sides,” in 1296 B. C. But supposing that eml^roidery 
was unknown in the age of the Hindu Code, the gold and 
silver brocades are acknowledged to be original manu- 
factures of India.’”'’ The art of embroidery in gold and 
silver threads, leads to the conclusion that the art of lace- 
making was simultaneously practised. Silk was at first 
used only in dress. In time, it came to be used in furni- 
ture. The Courts of the Greek Emperors of Byzantium, 
who vied with the sovereigns of Asia in splendour and 
magnificence, were richly decked out in silks.t The silk- 
trade anciently was carried on^ direct with India for more 
than six hundred years. The time, from which that trade 
first began to suffer from competition, was when two N esto- 
rian monks, in the reign of Justinian, smuggled out a few 
cocoons from China, in the interior of a hollow cane, — they 
having previously become conversant with the mode of 
breeding and rearing the worms. Thus introduced, the 
culture of silk, having been confined for six centuries to 
the Greeks of the Lower Empire, spread, in the 12th cen- 
tury, to Sicily, and thence, a hundred years later, to 
Italy, whence it was introduced into France — countries 
which have now grown into formidable rivals and compe- 
titors of India. But the article having become a general 
&vourite of the nation, there has always been a large 
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home-trade from wbidi the manufactiare received a con- 
siderable support. The traffic, with the neighbouring 
countries of Persia and Arabia, also expanded with the 
growth of Mussulman power and commerce. The 
Khalifa kept up the demand for the silk brocades of 
India, in the place of the Roman and Greek Emperors ; 
and Bagdad became the market that Rome and Cons- 
tantinople had formerly been. Never did our silk manu- 
facture meet with such great development as during 
the sovereignty of the Moguls. Grandeur, in its 
highest type, was their study, and rich silk workman- 
ship largely contributed to its display. The trade there- 
fore received every patronage from Akber, who greatly 
indulged his taste for magnificence in highly wrought 
silk carpets^ and hangings embroidered with gold. 
^ Through the attention of His Majesty,” says Abul 
Fazil, ‘*a varieity of new manufactures are established 
in this country; and the cloths fabricated in Persia, 
Europe, and China have become cheap and plentiful. 
The skill of ttm manufacturers has increased with their 
pumber ; for His Majesty has made himself acquainted 
with the theory and practice, in every stage of the busi- 
ness, so as to be able to discover the merits of the work- 
men ; thus by bringing the arts into credit the natives 
are encouraged to give application, and they speedily 
gain a complete knowledge of their profession.” The 
highest impetus was imparted by the following circums- 
tance. “ The Empress Noor Jehan, during her residence 
with her first husband in the adjoining district of 
Burdwan, having taken a fancy for the Beerbhoom 
fabrics in silk, afterwards set the fashion for them at 
the imperial court, and in India a fashion lasts for 
several centuries.”^ It waP Noor Jehan’s female taste 
that increased the magnificence of the Mogul court 
and the costliness of the royal wardrobe. ** She con- 
trived improvements in thp furniture of apartments, and 
introduced female dresses more becoming than any in 
use before her time.”t Her innovations make an impor- 

* Hunter’s Annals of Bnral BengaL” 
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tent era in the progress of our silk manufacture. Gran- 
deur, surpassing all instances in past history, began to bo 
indulged in by all classes from this time forward. The 
beauties of the imperial seraglio, all adorned themselves 
in . silks of the highest workmanship and excellence. 
The Omrahs and other Grandees of the realm dressed 
themselves in rich silks. The Divans were spread with 
rich silk carpets. Brocaded silk cushions became the 
principal adornment of the rooms. Silk quilts covered 
the beds. The article was used in bangings, and hous- 
ings, and howdahs — in banners and streamers, and in 
fans and parasols. The very Hindoo gods and their 
temples were decorated in silk.. Throughout the country, 
it came into general fashion and consumption. Bernier 
describes the court of Shah Jehan as surmounted'with a 
richly-embroidered velvet canopy. The pillars of the hall 
were magnificently ornamented with gold tapestry, and 
the ceiling was covered over with .beautiful flowered satin, 
fastened with red silk cords, having at each comer 
festoons with gold tassels.” The brocades and kinkobs, 
taken away by Nadir Shah from the royal wardrobe of 
the Great Mogul, were worth nearly half a crore of 
rupees. The Trench author, who has just been quoted 
above, has left on record, that ''the quantity of gold 
and silver cloths ; scarfs, turbans, and brocades made in 
India, is incredible.” Every description of silk-goods — 
satin, velvet, damask, brocade, cheli, and tussur, were 
then made by our manufacturers. Their design and taste 
haye been universally admired, and the perfection of 
their workmanship is yet unrivalled. There are men- 
tioped, in the Ayeen Akberi, no less than 28 kinds of 
embroidered cloths, and 38 kinds of silken stufis, with 
their Ourrent prices ; out of which 1 subjoin here a list 
of the principal descriptions. 

Chihs wove with gold. 

■ Bfohurs per pieoe, 

. Yesdy velvet, brocaded with gold ... 15 to 150. 

■_ Europe Do. ... 10 to' 70 

. Ouzerat Do. . ... 10 to 50 
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Clothe vxm toiffi gM. 


r 


Kuliurs per piece. 

Kasi 

Do. 

... 10 

to 

40 

Lahore 

Do. 

... 10 

to 

40 

Mutebbek 

Do. 

... 2 

to 

70 

Guzerat Brocade 

• • • • • • 

... 6 

to 

60 

Tass Guzeratty 

• • • • • • 

... 1 

to 

35 

Koortawar Guzeratty 

... 1 

to 

20 


. 

Rupees per piece. 

Doputtah 

• • • • • • 

... 6 

to 

8 

Coverlids 

••• ••• 

... 1 

to 

20 


I 


SiUcen stuffs. 


Europe Velvet ... 1 to 4 Mohurs per ell. 

Kasi Do. ... 2 to 7 Mohurs per piece. 

Yezdy Do. ... 2 to 4 Do. 

Meshed Do. ... 2 to 4 ’ Do. 

Lahore Do. ... 2 to 4 Do. 

Guzerat Do. ... 1 to 2 Bupees per ell. 

Tajehbaf .. 2 to 30 Mohurs per piece. 

Mutebhek ... 1 to 30 Do. 

Shirwany ... to 10 Do. 

£imcob ^ ... 1 to 5 Do. 

Europe Satini Bs. 2 to 1 Mohur per ell. 

Herat Do. „ 5 to 2 Mohurs Do. 

Sehrung ... 1 to 3 Do. per piece. 

Plain Satin .... ^ to 1 Bupee per ell. 

Tusser ... 2 to 3 Bupees per piece. 

Alacheh ... 2 to 6 Rupees per ell. 

Tesseleh ... 8 to 12 Bupees per piece. 

In the shape of corahs^ choppahs, and bandannoes, 
the silk-trade of India received an encouragement, in the 
early years of English rule, which will be treated of in 
a Subsequent paper, on the premnt of the manufactures 
of - India. Out silk-trade has been one of our most an- 
cient and lucrative trades. It baa always formed one of 
our greatest industrud resources. • v 
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Shawls, also, is one of our principal trades and indus- 

The put of the Shawl *”68, in which India has an ackknow- 
manufacture and trade of ledged Buperi oiity, and unvivalled repu- 
^ tation. it is of ancient growth, and 
of a long standing. Pashm, or wool, is seen to have been 
known to the primitive Aryans, who traded with the 
hilly countries of the North. The superiority of the 
woollen fabrics of Kashmir is found recorded in the 
Mahabharat, where it narrates that the people of Kam- 
boja ( the northern districts surrounding Kashmir ) 
brought cloths and skins as tribute to Yudishthira. The 
former were made of wool, and embroidered with gold, 
being, in fact, shawls and brocades.” 

The shawl-trade seems not to have met with much 
expansion under the Hindoos. The limhed quantity in 
which the raw material has always been /atiailable, kept 
the trade within limited bounds. Wool has never been . 
an abundant produce of India. Hence the import of 
coarse and fine woollen cloths in ancient India, as stated 
in the Periplus. Shawls are not found so mentioned, 
in old Hindoo writings, as silks. The shawl manufacture 
does not appear to have thrived properly till the time of 
Akber, after the extension of his sovereignty to the 
valley of Kashmir. It rapidly developed under the en- 
couragement of that Emperor, and attained the high posi- 
tion it still holds. The Ayeen Akberi has the following 
interesting account about shawls:— “ His majesty has 
ordered four kinds to be made : 1st Toos asset ( grey 
assel), which is the wool of an animal of this name whose 
natural color, in general, is grey, inclining to red, though 
some are perfectly white ; and those shawls are incom- 
parable for lightness, warmth, and softness. Formerly 
they were always made of the wool in its natural state, 
but His Majesty has had some of them dyed, and it is 
surprising that they will not take red color. 2nd — Sufed 
dlciui (white alcha), which thqy also call Terehdar. The. 
natural colors of the wool are white or black, and they 
^eave three sorts, white, black, and grey. Formerly^ 
there were not above three or four different colors for 
shawls, but His Majesty has made them of various haes.> 
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3rd — Zerdozy and others, which are of His Majesty's 
invention. 4th — From bein^ short pieces, he had them 
made long enough for Jamahs (gown pieces). The shawls 
are classed according to the day, month, year, price, color, 
and weight ; and this manner of classing is commonly 
called miml. The mushrifs, after examination, mark 
the quality of each shawl upon a piece of paper affixed 
to its corner. All those brought into the palace on the 
day Ormuzd of the month Feridun (10th March), are 
preferred to those received afterwards, of the same fine- 
ness, weight, and color, and each is written down in 
order. Every day there are received into store the fol- 
lowing kinds and from this account of one day, may 
be formed an idea of what is done in the course of a 
year. ^Formerly, shawls were but rmrely brought from 
Kashmir, and tho^ who had them, used to wear them 
over the shoulder in four folds (vide ancient sculptures), 
so that they lasted for a long time. Now they are worn 
single by people of ail degrees. His Majesty has intro- 
duced the custom of wearing two ^hawls, one under the 
other, which is a considerable addition to their beauty. 
By the attention of His Majesty the manufacture in 
Kashmir is in a very flourishing state, and in Lahore 
there are upwards of a thousand manufactories of this 
commodity. They also make an imitation of shawl 
with the warp of silk and the woof of wool ; and this 
is called mayan. Of both kinds are made turbans, &c.” 

The improvements introduced by Akbar were kept 
up by his successors, and shawls became a favourite article 
of dress in the Mogul period. They became the wearing 
apparel of every well-to-do man in the country, and the 
fashion spread to Persia and Turkey. This increasing 
demand infused a great vigor into the trade, which made 
it prosper despite all political disturbances occuring at 
times, and supervening to retard its progress. During 
its subjection to the Mogul dominion, Ka^mir contained 


* Toob, Sufbd Aloha, Lol Zvockd, Qolahy, Amnanjr, ?ez QuI, and thirty 
odher kiada. 
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40,000 shawl looms. In a letter, indited from .. that 
province, Bernier remarks : — But what may be consi- 
dered peculiar to Kashmir and the staple commodity ; 
that which particularly promotes the trade of the countiy 
and fills it with wealth, is the prodi^ous quantity of 
shawls which they manufacture, and which gives occupa- 
tion even to the little children. These shawls are about 
a French ell and a half long, and an ell broad ; oma- 
mentdd at both ends with a sort of embroidery, made in 
the loom, a French foot in width. The Moguls and 
Indians, women as well as men, wear them in winter 
round their heads, passing them over, the left shoulder 
as a mantle. There are two sorts manufactured. One 
kind with the wool of the country, finer and wore de- 
licate than that of Spain ; the other kind with the wool, 
or rather hair (called touz) found on the breast of a species 
of wild goat which inhabits the Great Thibet The touz 
shawls are much more esteemed than those made with 
the native ■ wool. I have seen some made purposely for 
the Omrahs, which cost one hundred and fifty rupees ; 
but . I cannot learn that the others have ever sold for 
more than fifty. They are very apt, however, to be 
worm-eaten, unless frequently unfolded and aired. The 
beaver is not so soft and fiye as the hair from these goats. 
Great pains have been token to manufacture similar 
shawls in Patna, Agra, and Lahore ; but notwithstand- 
ing every possible care, they never have the delicate 
texture and softness of the Kashmir shawls, whose unri- 
valled excellence may be owing to cei^n properties 
in the water of that country.’’ Since then the chan- 
ges in the world have been great, but real Cashmeres 
have yet maintained their superiority. Hear, one of 
the latest authorities There is a pecularity in 
the character of a real Kashmir shawl, as well in 
originality r of design as in solidity and durability, 
which, notwithstanding the enormous difference of cost, 
will retoifi its value in the eyes of those who can afford 
to pay iy The various specimens of Indian shawls, are, 
each inJits kind so choice and perfect, and of a taste so 
origins^ as to afford example to all Europe. : They are 

s 
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all of them worthy of notice, and will, no doubt, afford 
to manufacturers of all nations a means of finding that 
they have still something to learn.”* Such is the high 
eulogium pronounced on this branch of Indian manufac- 
ture — such the verdict of men who had the best oppor- 
tunity for judging the comparative merits of the works of 
different nations. In connection with our shawl manufac- 
„ ^ ^ ture, let me notice also our manu- 

tacture of carpets. India produces 
specimens of the most exquisite work of this kind, 
unsurpassed by that of any other nation. They exhibit 
the most perfect workmanship and the greatest variety of 
design, with perfection of coloring. The industry dates 
from a long antiquity, and has been matured in the lapse 
of ages. They were known in the days of Yudishthira, 
when “ rooms were ' laid with rich carpets.’’ Akber 
<< gave such encouragement to the manufacture of Ga- 
leems, or woollen carpets, that those of Persia and Tar- 
tary were thought of no more. Great numbers of weaver's 
settled here, and derived immense profit from tlieir 
labour. The best carpets were made at Agra, Futtepore, 
and Lahore. In the royal workshops, a carpet, in length 
20 yards and 7 Tessuj, and 6 yards and ^ Tessuj broad, 
was made for 1810 rupees ; i^fhich those skilled in the 
business valued at 2715 rupees.” Hempen carpets, then 
manufacted in Bengal, were so beautiful that they seeihed 
to be made of silk.”t Bernier speaks of the use of ** silk 
carpets in winter in every good household.’’ The most 
gorgeous shawl carpets and canopies were seen at 
Lahore, in the days of Bunjeet Sing. To sum up the 
account of this branch of industry, let me do it in the 
words of the Jurors whom I have quoted in other ins- 
tances : — ** India stands pre-eminent in the exhibition of 
embroidered shawls, whether in colored wool or silk, 
upon ICashmirs, cloths, or in gold and silver brocades ; in 
short, in. almost every variety of form or description.” 
Twenty four kinds of woollen manufactures have been 
mentioned, but 1 give, in the following, the prices of 


* Beports of tlw Juron^ ExhilntiQii, 1851. 
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some of them taken from the Tables of Abul Fazil:-— 

Woollen Cloths. 

Europe broad cloth ... 2^ Rupees to 4 Mohurs per Ell. 
I^i^orey aud Lalioorey 2 Rupees to 1 Mohur per piece. 
Shawls ... 2 Rupees to 8 Mohurs. 

Shawl Cheereah ...2 Rupees to 25 Mohurs. 

Shawl Foteh ... ^ to 3 Mohurs. 

Shawl pieces for Jamtuas ^ to 4 Mohurs. 

Lewy ... 14 Dams to 4 Rupees. 

Blankets ... 10 Dams to 2 Rupees. 

Gashmery Caps ... 2 Dams to I Rupee. 

Last of all I take up to consider the past of our 

The pMt of the cotton cotton-trade— the great, the impor- 
manuf^ara and ttada tant trade, which from a financial 
point of view may be said to be big 
with the fate of our country. Of all the industries, which 
employ the labour of man, the one, which ranks first in 
point of magnitude, and importance, and value, is the 
cultivation of the earth for food-staples,and the second is 
the manufacture of cloth. It is a common saying — first 
food, and next raiment. These are the most primary neces- 
saries for our very existence and are of course in universal 
demand and consumption,* and therefore of the utmost 
consequence to nations. To grow its own food and 
avoid dependence for its supply upon another, constitutes 
the first care of a people. Nearly every country grows or 
tries to grow its own food — or, otherwise, in the rarter of 
food-staples would have counted the largest branch of 
commerce. The economy of a state is next influenced 
by the produce of those commodities which supply 
material for the clothing of man. Such commodities are 
principally wool, silk, cotton, and, now-a-days, jute. But 
of all these materials, the one wluch clothes the largest 
number of the world’s population, is cotton. It there- 
fore affects the interest of the whole world. as is 
the' commerce of that world in the present century, in 
tiiat commerce, the first, bulkiest, and most important 
article, is cotton. This does not grow in every country. 
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lienee eotton-nowing countries ought to rank as the 
richest by inheritance from nature. Hence the posses- 
sion of the cotton-market of the world is to a coun- 
try the most prolific source of wealth. Hence to 
obtain possession of that market is one of the highest 
blessings, and to lose it a misfortune of the greatest mag- 
nitude. Hence England has become the wealthiest 
country in fifty years. Hence America strives to secure 
its monopoly. Time was when America was unknown, 
and India was the only cotton-growing country in the 
world. Time was when England wove only * woollens 
and worsteds, and India held that possession of the cotton 
market, which has now been transferred to Liverpool. 
For centuries she maintained this high position, and was 
the land of overflowing wealth. The importance of our 
cotton trade was Httle appreciated when it was in actual 
existence — we now take note of it from its loss. Taking 
the value of the 69 per cent, of foreign imports of cotton 
twist and cotton goods at 20 crores of rupees,* and the 
value of the 40 per cent, of indigenous cotton manufac- 
tures still consumed in the country at 12 crores, the 
total of our cotton goods trade alone annually involves 
a matter .nf 32 crores, and makes an estate for India 
three times richer than the rich estate” made by our 
Opium ^verme,^ 

Considering the high value at present attached to the 
commodity, and its universal consumption, there are now 
many countries which are emulating to grow cotton. But, 
in the ancient world, India was the only country which 
produced that commodity. The Indian cotton once stood 
without a rival, and commanded the market. It is 
one of the most ancient staples of our country. They 
may speak of Arachne’s spider-threads, of Penelope’s 
web, and of Semiramis being the inventress of weavii^ 
cotton. But the testimony of the Father of Histojy 
is decisive on the point — and the cradle of cotton is 

* The Imports of cotton Twist and cotton Piece goods into all India in 
1870-7l| were of the value of £ 19,044,869. 

t It is so described by Mr. Grant Duff. 
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in all probability the country to have originated the art of 
spinning and weaving. The “ wool grown upon trees,” 
as Herodotus describes cotton, was then known only in 
India. Such was the gross ignorance of other nations, 
that they could not better describe the article, than as 
wool, which did not grow upon the bodies of sheep, but 
upon trees. Going back to the remotest period of 
Aryan antiquity, the natural inference drawn from the 
use of the leather-poita is, that cotton and cotton threads 
were unknown to the earliest patriarchs of our race. In 
deference to usa^, the twice-born continued the use of 
the leather-poita down to a late age. The ancestors of the 
Kulin Brahmins of Bengal, came, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, to the court of Adisoor, riding upon bulls/ with 
socks on their feet, and leather-poitas in their necks. 
But the material which supplies the cheapest and most 
abundant clothing to man, has been known in India since 
four thousand years. There were spinners and weavers 
in the Vedic ago. The Vedic Aryans were unacquainted 
with silk. They knew wool, but this could be procured 
in a very limited quantity. It is most likely, then, that 
they must have spun and woven cotton. There is men- 
tion of the needle and sewing in the Rig Veda. No better 
evidence can be needed of the antiquity of embroide^, 
and of the art of preparing needle-made dresses, in India. 
Manu expressly speaks of silk, but not of cotton. His 
silence is apt to be misinterpreted. The reason is, that 
cotton-cloth was so common as not to have needed any 
mention, while silk, being a richer and rarer article, deserved 
especml notice. By the age of the Greek writers, the use 
of cotton-cloth had become general throughout the coun- 
try. It was manufactured in Bengal, in the Deccan, and 
on the Coromandel coast. The ordinary dress of the 
ancient Indian was, as now, composed of “ two sheets of 
cotton cloth”— or the dhooty and scarf. Tunics, garments, 
coat^ and turbans, were in feshion among men in high 
lifa The drapery of women consisted of saris, ghagras, 
hanchuUkas, and bodices.* They knew then to make 

* Baba Mitxa on “ in Andent India,” Journal, 

^tUuie Society, 
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muslins and flowered patterns. Fine fabrics were made 
so long back, as 1800 years ago. We know from other 
sources,” says Hunter, ^'that shut out as Orissa was 
from the general polity of India, it boasted of fabrics 
which it could send as valuable presents to the most civi- 
lized monarchs of the interior. Soflne was the linen which 
the Prince of Kaliuga sent to the King of Oudh, that a 
priestess who put on the ^uzy fabric in public was accus- 
ed of appearing naked.^’f The art of printing was prac- 
tised by the ancient Hindus. They manufactured chintz 
of various kinds. 

The invention of linen cloth originated in Egypt. 
India is the birth-place of cotton fabrics. The manufac- 
tures *of man as much take their character from soil and 
climate, as ^es man himself. People linng in cold 
regions wear thick woollens and broad-cloths. The peo- 
ple of the tropics use muslins and silks. Umbrellas 
come into existence where the intensity of light and heat 
render shade indispensable. Thick canvas-tents become 
necessary in mowy regions, and sail-cloths in stormy seas. 
Hence the objects which have been sought for by the 
Hindus in their cotton fabrics, as making the standard 
of perfection, are delicacy and fineness. These they have 
attained in the highelsW possible degree. The ancient 
Babylonians are said to have excelled highly in the 
manufactures of the loom. Their draperies and curtains 
fetched very high prices at Rome. Pliny speaks of a 
carpet, from the looms of Babylon, which sold at 81,000 
sestertia. But neither cotton nor indigo ever grew, or 
grow now, in and about Babylon. Unquestionably, the 
raw material must have been procured from India, and the 
manufacture is most likely to have been learnt from 
Hindoo weavers. The neighbouring country of Persia has 
been not a little famous for its skiu in the art of weaving. 
But " the Persians make not fine cottons,” says Chardin, 
** only for the reason, that they can import them cheaper 
from India.” The largest cotton-trade of ancient India was 
carried on with Borne. M any a Roman ship frequented 


* Dr. Hontw's “ Orissa.’' 
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her port^ and went freighted chiefly with cargoes of silks, 
cotton-cloth, muslm, and chintz. The cotton then ex- 
ported must be understood to have left the country in a 
manufactured state. Little, or none went as raw material.' 
The weavers of ancient Athens, Rome, and Constanti- 
nople, cared not to emulate their fellows in India in the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics. They minded not to weave 
what could be had ready made to wear. The greater 
return that is derived from manufactured goods than from 
raw material, cannot fail to strike the dullest mind. No 
body can deny that England reaps a greater profit from 
her iron made into knives, razors, and padlocks, than she 
would have done from the export of simple smelted iron, 
or, to go back still further, from the exports of mere .iron- 
ores. Haw produce, in first hand, is charged only with 
land-rent, and the cost of labour for cultivation. But 
the price of made-goods is enhanced by the price for 
additional and more ingenious labour, and the interest 
for capital invested in raw-produce. The consumption 
of cotton tissues was not so universal in ancient times as 
now. In vain is all attempt made to ascertain the dimen- 
sions of the foreign cotton trade of ancient India. The 
quantity that then annually went forward, or the price the 
goods fetched, is now beyond all possibility of being stated 
in figures. Neither the Hindus have left on record for us 
any return of the exports from their custom-houses at 
Barygaza, Musiris, Mesolia, Sonargong, and Tamralipta ; 
nor the Mahomedans from their custom-houses at Cam- 
bay, Surat, Masulipatam, Satgong,and Hoogly. But 
whatever may have been the foreign exports, there has 
always been an immense local consumption, and the large 
home-trade by itself covered the laud with indust^, 
which exercised a most important influence on its financud 
pro^erity. 

The . cotton-trade,, like the silk-trade, also thrived 
ubst prosperously under the .encouragement of the 
'Biogul Princes.. Tlieir elegant taste called forth the 
utmost skill in workmanship. Dacca, which had an old 
reputation, now sent forth the most unrivalled fabrics 
from its looms. In fts neighbourhood, on the banks of 
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the Megiu, then grew the finest cotton in the world. 
From this cotton, Indian Arachnes and Penelopes spun 
the most gossamery threads. The operation was carried 
on only when the air was soft, and the dew was yet on 
the ground, for the extreme tenaity of the fibre did not 
allow manipulation after sunrise. With these delicate 
threads were woven those exquisite -muslins, which, for 
their extreme fineness and beautiful transparency, were, to 
express them in emphatic terms, styled “flowing water,” 
and “evening dew.” The height of admiration could no 
farther go than in describing them as “woven air.” They 
were “unimitated and inimitable” like Falstaff, and chal- 
lenged the whole textile world to make an approach. 
In commercial language these superfine tissues were call- 
ed Abroans. They were especially prepared to order 
for the imperial wardrobe, and for the inmates of the 
royal harem. They cost Bs. 400 a piece, and weighed 
no more than 4 tolahs, or sicca weight To give an in- 
stance of their fineness:— ^“Aurungzeb was, on an occa- 
si m, angry with one of his daughters for showing her skin 
through her clothes. In defence, she replied, that 
she had seven jammahs on.” In Ali Verdi’s time, 
“ a weaver was chastised and expelled from Dacca, for 
neglecting to prevent bis cow from eating up a piece of 
Abrooafi, which had been spread on dewy grass, and had 
become undistinguishable from it.” Various were the 
descriptions of cotton goods then manufactured in the 
country. To quote fiaboo Kissen Mohun Mullick, they 
“ consisted of Mullmulls and Subnams, Luckbipore Baf- 
tahs, and Tandah Khassas. The qualities of the latter were 
like those of cambrics and thick jaconets, that were of 
much higher value than those of the present British fabrics. 
Subnams, esteemed for their extraordinary fineness and 
durability, were popular in every part of the world, and, 
in those days the pride of our Eastern manufisMsturers, 
sold as high as Hs. 80 to 125 per piece of 20 yards by 
86 inches, fitted for the garments of even Princes.” There 
were also many other kinds, such as Dooreahs, Toosies, 
Gurrahs, Eoormls, Kustas, Dosootas. Dopattas, Ckowtars, 
Tunsuks, Gungajels, BahMd&’saMeSf Gerhhsooties, Sahos, 
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p/v^Stmh^. India now teemed witti wblrkm^ at the 
leonn' and spindle.^ The whole length imd breadtih of’i^e 
laod ^as dotted with manu^turing towns. Their activity 
’rebeiV’^ a great impulse from the progress of navigatioo 
tkhd m^time discovery. Europe opened a direot commur 
moatibn vift the Cape, and acquired a taste for the Indian 
cottons. Under the name of Piece Goods, a term that 
now fimt came into use, those cottons found a large con- 
sumption in the markets of Europe. Portugal, Spain, 
Ho^nd, England, and France, all carried away the 
Indian ccUieo in their ships. The name calico is derived 
from Calicat ; and was first adopted and applied by the 
Portugese to the cotton tissues exported from that port 
Indian cotton goods sold then also at Smyrna ai^ Cyprus, 
in Pegu, Malaca, China, and the Isles of the Archipelago. 
Our country occupied at this period the proud position 
of the first manufacturing power in the world. “In 
those days, she had no rival, weak or formidable, to com- 
pete witii. She had all the advantages of a monopoly.”* 
Many are the testimonies relative to the exquisite 
degree of perfection to which the Hindus have carried 
the productions of the loom. But I think no testimony 
is so valuable and of so much weight, as that which has 
been left behind by Mill Ibis the testimony of one who 
deliberately made it his business to disparage Ind run down 
the Hindus, and every thing belonging to the Hindus. In 
tile opinion even of such a prejudiced writer, “the manu- 
facture of no modem nation ean, in delicacy and fineness, 
vie with the textures of Hmdustan.” “ Of all the Indian 
manufactures,” says Elphinstone, “ the most remarkable 
is that of cotton-cloth, the beauty and delicacy of which 
were so long admired, and which in fineness of texture 
has never yet been approached in any other country. rV 
It would be endless to multiply such quotations. SufiSce 
therefiorei to remark that neither France, with its most 
ingenious people, in Europe, imr England^ Whiihn!(^ 
Coasts of its greatness as a manufacturing country^ m 
doing any thing moin than striving to attain the standard 

’ U.,..,'' f .-m! — I i '■ t i ' , !r -r— 

jBaboo EiBsen Kehttii MuUicle. 
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ot perfection that has been set by India. With all their 
skill they have not been able yet ^o outstrip our nation. 

Certainly, the practical reader of the present day 
will not be satisfied with an account, which only inipress- 
es the. mind with an idea of the extent to which the 
cotton manufacture of India flourished in past times, 
or shows the point of perfection to which it was carried ; 
but does not at all give the prices at which the diflerent 
descriptions of goods formerly sold. It is the cheapness 
or dearness of such goods compared with foreign manu- 
factures, upon which the great question of the revival 
of our cotton industry hinges. No direct evidence bear- 
ing upon the subject exists. But inferential evidence 
may so far supply the deficiency of positive data, as to 
enable us to arriver at a fair conclusion. It is a great 
mistake of my coiintrymen, to attribute the dearness of 
indigenous cotton ; goods solely to hand-looms, and over- 
look two importani items, which seriously tell upon and 
aflect first the price of raw cotton, and next the price of 
cotton manufactutes. Those items are land-rent, and 
wages. High assessment, periodically made higher either 
by the State or the landlord, and high rates for labour, 
have done more to ruin our cotton-trade, than Machinery. 
They have made <fear also nwtny other articles, which are 
being pushed out of the market. Land-rent was never 
so high as under the English administration. Under 
cheap land-rent and cheap labour, was formerly grown 
cheap raw-cotton, with which the present American 
cotton could scarcely have competed. Prom cheap raw- 
cotton, were produced cheap cotton textures. This infer- 
ential evidence as to cheap prices, is well borne out by the 
positive evidence on record in the Ayeen Akberi. The 
reader may as well find stated in it the rates of assess- 
ment and the rates for labour, as the prices of various 
- cotton goods So many as forty kinds are mentioned, 
but i d^l quote the prices of only some of them. 

Cotton Chths, 

iE^hassah 3 Rupees to 15 mohurs per piece. 

. Ghowtar 2 Rupees to 9 mohurs „ 
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Mulmuls ... 

Tunsok 
Gungajel ... 

Sehen 

ABsawely . . . 

Baftah 
Saloo ... 

Dooreah ... 

Bahadershahy 
Gerbshooty 
Doputteh ... 

Ketancheh 
Goshpeytch 
Chintz 
Salahety ... 

I have thus, one after another, dwelt upon all those 
The aiehitectute and important branches of industry, which 
the fine arte of India. j^^ve bccn Cultivated by otir nation 

from the commencement of its history, and the/attain- 
ments in which have evoked the admiration of the world. 
Only the useful arts and trades, forming the public re- 
source of a country, come v^thin the scope and object of 
this paper. It would bo out of place here, from a com- 
mercial point of view, to say any thing on our architec- 
ture, or ornamental arts. Let me, however, mak6 but a 
passing allusion to some of them, in order to give a com- 

{ deteness to my sketch. 1 am not unprepared to ackno^- 
edge the little progress made by our nation, either in 
Painting, or Sculpture. There are extant no better speci- 
mens of ancient Hindoo painting, than the frescoes at 
Adjunta, which lag far behind the works of Italian 
artists. There is no better proof of ancient Hindoo scnljv 
tural skill than that afforded by the bas-reliefs at Sanchi,f 
Amrivati, and Orissa, which make not the renadteOT. 
approach to Grecian excellence. Notwithstanding tKe 
elegant representations of plants, ‘‘with gleeful’ atalks, 
delicate leaves, tender buds, and fiiill-blown flowers,’’ such 
as are found on the great Buddhist tower at ^^anAth,-— 


Cotton Cloths. 

... 4 Rupees to 5 mohurs per piece 
... 4 Rupees to 5 mohurs , 

... 4 Rupees to 5 mohurs . V 

... 1 Rupee to 3 mohurs ■ 

... 1 to 5 mohurs „ 

... 1^ Rupee to 5 mohurs ,, 

... 3 Rupees to 2 mohurs „ 

... 6 . Rupees to 2 mohurs „ 

...6 Rupees to 2 mohurs „ 

... 1^ to 2 mohurs „ 

... 1 Rupee to 1 mohur „ 

... 1 Rupee to 1 mohur „ 

... 1 to 2 Rupees * „ 

... 2 Dams to 1 Rupee per Ml. 

... 2 Dams to 4 Dams. „ 
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notwithstanding the ihstanees of‘ remarkable figurea of 
. anipials, such as were presented by the elepl^ts at 
Kaiser in Lucknow, and the ti^r of Tippeo 

crouching oyer a British soldier ; or of human beings, 
such as were the figures of Jeimul and Putto^ described 
by Bernier/ tdl of which shoW or showed- not a little 
meritorious execution, still it must be admitted, that, 
in general, the art of sculpture has been practised with no 
moro'tban ordinary success by the Indians. They have, 
however, developed the art of music to a high degree of 
pertection. The fiddle and guitar are Orient inventions. 
Ndrada's vina was typical of the Eolian harp. With 
reference to architecture, 1 need only remind the reader 
of the rock'cut temples at Elbra and Elephants, of the 
temples at Bhuvfnesara and Eanarak^ of the pagodas 
at Iridiinopoli, of the pillar at Gheetore, of the Kutub 
JUinar, and of tbit world's wonder — the Taj; The Hin- 
doos are said nbt to have known to construct an arch. 
The point W bein contested by Baboo Bajendra Lala 
Mitra^ audits delision awaits the light of further resear- 
ches. Mr. Hunto^ admits the knowledge of corbelling 
arches by the pe^le of ancient Orissa. The Hindus of 
old constructed bridges, spanning rivers. The Mahomedan 
bridge, at Juanpere, is ** conotructed of stone, so well ce- 
mented, that it is comparatively unimpaired, though 
nearly three centuries old, during which period it has 
resisted the floods, which sometimes sweep over it in 
enormous volumes.”* It did not cost more to build this 
bridge, than thirty lacs of rupees. The Indians tapped 
wells of considerable depth and breadth, with galleries/ 
and a broad ^ght of steps. They dug canals and tanks, 
some of the latter “ forming lakes, manv miles in circum- 
ference.” They raised dams and embankments, which 
** are magnifident works, both in resjpect to elevation and 
solidity.” With • regard to our irrigation works, let me 

K the following passage tfrom the evidence of Sir 
es' Trevelyan,, jrafpre the Indian Eimmce Com- 
mittee:--^'^ The Madras Bresiden<y is covered with the. 

^ — — — — — — — 

• * Tlutmto&’t Cfswttwr. 
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remaiQB of ancient tanks erected by natives in fofjtner 
generations, and to restore them would be. a ble^ed 
work< I will give a remarkable instance. When I , was . 
Governor of Madras, when the first steps were, taken,, to ' 
commence the operations of the Madras Irrmtion Com- 
pany, 1 remember that Sir Arthur Cotton, who had the! 
management, suggested to me that in order to put the 
Irrigation Company in heart, we should let them beinff 
with a particular work of the character I mention, a self-, 
contend work. He threw a bund between two hills,; 
and it paid Hs. 1,000 per cent, at least enormously. I 
believe Ike comparison between that tank and the great 
undertaking of the Madras Irrigation Company, repre- 
sents a difference between faying and mn-paying irriga- 
tion, Well, next to the individual tank, 1 should put 
the anicttt that is down up the water of rivers. Here 
we are copying the example of the natives of India.” 
To cut short and conclude the sketch, let it be stated, 
that in the construction even of Langui 4 j;e, the Indians 
have beat all other nations—the Sanscrit being ‘’'of a 
wonderful structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined 
than either.” 

The above is a short restmi of the past art-history 
Tndwbiai (owns of of our natioa Let me follow it up! 
Hu* with an account of the principal seato 

of the various tribes and industries, to show the extent to 
which they were spread over the country, and the effect 
they produced upon its condition. Numerous as are tho 
ciltdes and towns that dot the surface of India, Uie villages 
into which its area is subdivided, are countless. In each 
of these villages, the potter and the smith, the carpenter 
and < the weaver, the washerman and the barber,, the 
doctor and the musician, the dancing-girl and .toe poet, . 
toe shepherd and the astrologer, the schoolmaster and 
toe priestj are all indispensal^e members tofepresent 
toe different trades and professions theyfoUpw, Neair . 
I^eejapore, in toe Soubah of Berar, . f* toeni(mntai!^”. 
says Abul Fazil^ ‘^produce all the requisite f(» making 
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Glass and Soap.” That gilded glass vras formerly manu- 
factared in Behar, has already been mentioned; The 
potteiy of India has flourished most in the North-Western 
Provinces. Sind and the adjacent countries have been 
its famous seat from antiquity/ Good paper was made 
in Behar. The best place of ivory manufacture in ancient 
times is not knowm. Berhampore must have become 
noted since the seat of government was removed to 
Moorshedabad. The most noted place for carious inlaid 
and carved works, was Guzerat. Mosaic work was 
practised with the highest success in and about Agra. 
The marble quarries of Jeypore on the one hand, and the 
various precious stones of Bundlecund on the other, were 
the particular advantages which that city possessed for 
prosecuting it. It was, besides, the capital of Akber, 
Jehangir, and ;>Shah Jehan, whose numerous architec- 
tural monumeajts gave a. considerable impetus to the 
art. Kooftgarl flourished most in the Punjaub. The 
chief seat of Bidree works was Beder, in the South, 
from which plate the art has evidently derived its name. 
Formerly, as now, the best rose-waters were made near 
Ghazipur. The principal place for Lime was Sylbet. 
Saltpetre was a manufacture of Behar, which abounds 
in fields of nitre. The trade was a monopoly in the 
hands of the Mahomedan Governors, and it was cultivated 
by farming. Salt was obtained from the beds of rock- 
salt in the Punjaub, from the Sambhur Lake, from the 
Bunn, and from brine pits on the two great sea-boaids of 
our Peninsula. The principal sugar district of India ex- 
tends all tl^ough the valley of the Ganges, from Bohilcund 
to the Delta. But the finest quality of that staple has 
always been grown in the vicinity of Benares— the great 
centre of wealth and seat of polite society to consume the 
. best sorts of Hindoo confectionery. In Behar, su^r- 
cane .was cultivated in great abundance, and in high 
periection.- In Bengal, the celebrated sugar-aurung, in 
thoK days, was Bacta, near Burdwan. *^6 Dye- trade 
was tW carried on in Guzerat, in the neighbourhood of 
Agra, and in Bengal. 
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Our iron works have irnmemorially flourt8he4 in 
Seats of the Iron- quarters abounding with fuel; Nature 
has so provided, that iron is always 
found in the neighbourhood of wood and coal. The 
reader must have taken note, in a preceding page, of the 
existence of smelting furnaces at ancient fiastinapoor; 
This was not far from modern Boorkee, where there is 
now a great European workshop. The Hindu work- 
shop anciently was supplied with the ores and timber 
of Kemayun, in its vicinity. They used to quarry 
then, in the neighbourhood of Jubbulpore, a black iron 
sand, in which there was an extensive traffic, under the 
name of Dhao. This was smelted and made up into all 
descriptions of native implements and cutlery^ The 
famous Katans were from a place, called Ratangi, near 
that town. The great iron districts of Bengal have 
always been Beerbhoom and Bancoorah. Erom near 
Sooree, a considerable iron ore was procured,* which used 
to be carried across the country on bullocks, to Jeagunge 
and Bhogwangola. Bonpasa was the great seat of iron 
manufacture in Burdwan. The hardware and cutlery of 
this place were consumed within a large area. Many 
were the iron mines scattered over, and worked in the 
country. But the most important dep6t for iron ware, 
on this side of India, was Mongyr, situated on the 
borders of a great iron and coal country. In speaking 
of this place, so late as 1821, Bishop Heber says : — 
** The shops were numerous, and I was surprised at the 
neatness of the kettles, tea-trays, guns, pistols, toasting- 
forks, cutlery, and other things of the sort which may 
be procured in this tiny Birmingham. 1 found after- 
wards that this place had been from very early antiquity 
celebrated for its smiths, who derived their art from the 
Hindoo Yulcan, who had been solemnly worshiped, and 
is supposed to have bad a workshop here.” The iroh 
and steel of Salem, in Southern India, have been remain- 
able also from a long period. “ Specimens brought from 
that place,” says Dr. Spry* “ were highly approved of 
by the manufacturers at Sheffield.” Trichinopoly is yet 
noted for its artistic vessels and vases in metal. Filigree 
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wofk as executed ai Dateo, in OriBsa> and in Jeypore. 
Aniiour was knattnfaetttred in J^jpbotana, in the Puiqanb, 
andat Ldcknow; Not an oiince of iron was imported by 
ancient India. From the innumerable forges scattered 
in the land — ^in every rode hamlet and village, were then 
turned out the spades, knives, raaors, padlocks, and nails, 
which sold all over the kingdom. 

The mining industry of India was not confined 
solely to iron, out was extended also to other metals. 

There are/’ says Abtil Fazil, mines of gold, lead, 
silver, iron, and copper in Remayun.’* Col. Tod speaks 
of a silver .mine having been worked in ancient Raj- 
pootana, which has been exhausted. The mines of pre- 
cious stones hare been worked in India from a remote 
antiquity. Tih the discovery of diamonds was made at 
Brazil, in V728« no diamond mines were known besides 
those in the .Vast Indies. The most celebrated diamond 
mine in the'wdlrld, is tb^ of Qolconda, which lias been 
alluded to by lSinbad, and the Mahomedan prince of 
which kingdoii, in the 17th century, used “ to count his 
diamonds by the sack.”* There were other mines worked 
at Beejapore, and at Sumblpore in Bengal. ^Emeralds 
and other precious stones existed in Bundlecund. Pearls 
were fished near CeyloU^ and at Tuticom. The great 
mineral wealth'consisting in coal, was then unknown to 
the Indians. 

' The silk that was carried as a ptesent to Tudisthira, 

‘ Bwtottf Uie Silk Md must have gone frodi Bengal. It was 
ShaiwitndM jn Bengal that Noor Jehan imbibed 

ker taste for silks. In Injdia, this is the country that has 
alwi^ iaigely cultivated and produced that staple. • The 
places that, in early times, were the seats of industry in it, 
have DOW become entirely forgotten. The marto that 
acouired celebrity in later days, are Maldah, Jun^pur, 
miu Rasimbazar. : Itis not possible to conceive,' says 
•Bemie^ the quantity 'of suks and silk stuiBGs of all 
sorts drawn every year from Bmigal for the supply of 
the whole of the Mogul empire, as far as Lnhore and 

^ » : — 

.1 . ■ fieruier. ... 
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Cabulj and generally of all those foreign nations to 
which the cotton cloths are sent. The silks are certainly 
not so fine as those of Persia, Syria, Said, and Baruth, 
but they are of a much lower price ; and I know from- 
indisputable authority that, if they were well selected 
and wrought with care, they might m manufactured inta 
most beautiful stuffii.” But Bengal has never made any 
brocades. The great manufacturing town for such costly 
textures was then, as it still is, Benares. They were 
made also at Jemalabad and Mow. The places noted 
for lace-making were Banares and Lucknow. The shawL 
trade has scarcely ever prospered out of Cashmere. 
The finest carpets of old were made at Masulipatam. 
At Jaunpore, Nerwal, and some other places, were 
manufactured woollen carpets. Blankets were made at 
Agra. Scarcely any kind of foreign silk was then known 
here. India consumed her own manufactures. Her 
children then decked themselves in country-made silks, 
velvets, and embroidered cloths. 

The chief seat of the manufacture of the realm, cotton. 

Seats of the cotton- was anciently Sonai’gaon, and in Maho • 
medan days, Dacca. The two towns 
may be regarded as identical, and formed the great CottO'' 
nopolis of the ancient world. • The antiquity of Dacca is 
traced to very remote days. It is said to have been 
visited by Vikramaditya, whence probably is its third 
name — Vikrampore. Boinan ships, in the days of Pliny 
and Ptolemy, sailed up the Brahmaputra for its fine 
Kharpas tissues. In Sircar Sonorgong, is fabricated 
a very- beautiful cloth called Khassa. In the town of 
Catarqhsoonder is a large reservoir of water, which gives 
a peculiar whiteness to the cloths that are washed in itf* 
I cannot do better than quote the words of Bernier, in 
order to give an idea of the great activity in our cotton- 
manufacturing trade that prevailed in Bengal in past times. 

There is in that province such a quantity of cotton and 
silks, that the kingdom may be called the common store- 
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house for those two kinds of merchandise, not of Hindoos- 
tan only, but of all the neighbouring kingdoms, and even 
of Europe. 1 have been sometimes amazed at the vast 
quantity of cotton cloths, of every sort, fine and coarse, 
white and colored, which the Dutch alone export to differ- 
ent places, especially to Japan and Europe. The English, 
the, Portuguese, and the native merchants deal also in 
these articles to a considerable extent.” Bengal has 
always been the great cotton manufacturing country of 
India. Next to it, in point of eminence, ranked the 
Coromandel. There stood Mesolia, or modem Masuli- 
patam, celebrated for the manufacture of a variety of 
cotton tissues, some of which yet maintain their ground. 
In its neighWrhood was a place called Madapollam, 
now scarcely known, whence textures of that descrip- 
tion took their name. The third great seat of cotton 
industry was at Barygaza, and its neighbourhood. The 
Feriplus notices two marts in Dachnabades, or ancient 
Deccan. One of them was Plithana, lying twenty days’ 
journey to the south from Barygaza.” The other Avas 
^‘Tagara a very great city, about ten days’ journey towards 
the east from Plithana. Goods were brought from thence 
on carts, and over very great ascents, to Barygaza ; from 
Plithana, many onyx stones, and from Tagara. ordinary 
Knen.” Tagara has been identified with Deogiri, or Dow- 
latabad, in Ahmednugger — ^and the ordinary linen from 
thence was no more than the products of the great 
cotton-country of Berar, in those days. The marts thus 
noticed, have remained the chief and busy hives of in- 
dustry through all vicissitudes in the lapse of ages. 
The Sonargong of the ancient Hindoos has only changed 
its name for Dacca— the change in its site, bein^ quite 
immaterial. Mesolia is now recognised in Masulipatam. 
In the place of Barygaza,there is Surat, in its close prox- 
imity. Below these first-class marts, ranked many 
minor ones that sprung up in the Mahomedan period. 
They were Agra, — which was full of “ artificers of every 
denomination,” Boorhanpore — ^which was “ famous for 
the manufacture of a fine stuff called Abusteb,’’ Dhe- 
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ningaon — where were manufactared the cloths called 
Sirysas and Bhiroon, with the fine cotton of Eandeisb, 
Fatten — “ the cotton cloths of which wero transported to 
great distances,” Mhow, Juanpore, Patna, and Tandah. 
Next in respectability stood such places as Ambika, 
Khirpai, Santipore, Balasore, and others. The country 
was then dotted with innumerable spinning and weaving 
villages. Unfortunately for comparison, there are no 
statistics of the past industry of India. To this day, no 
steps have been taken to gather information on the 
subject. Considering ancient Dacca, which formerly sent 
forth its goods to the farthest ends of the then known 
world, to have occupied the position of modern Idan- 
chester, it cannot be stated of the former, as we can 
state of the latter, that so many churkas plied in it daily ; 
that so many looms and spindles were worked monthly 
in that city ; that so many thousands of operatives were 
engaged in the trade, and that so many lacs of rupees 
annually resulted as profit to its spinners and weavers. 
None of these facts can be ascertained with arithmetical 
accuracy and precision. The gigantic dimensions of the 
trade must bo inferred from the gigantic dimensions of 
the realm. The countiy must be imagined to have hum- 
med with the plying noise of the churka, The bi-weekly 
markets, each in the centre of a number of villages, 
mostly agricultural, which supplied its wants from it, 
and the greater periodic fairs and bazaars at which supe- 
rior kinds of goods are brought, must be considered to 
have been outlets by which the products of the looms 
were poured forth over the whole land — and the so 
many emporia were the gates through which they, 
passed out for foreign nations. The principal seats of 
the print-trade were in Bengal, and at Masulipatam. In 
the latter place was made the best chintz. Bernier 
mentions tW the Dewani Aum of Shah Jehan was 
spread with a rich chintz carpet from Masulipatam. The 
superior colors,” says the same writer, “ of the Masuli- 
patam chintzes or cloths, painted by the. hand, whose 
freshness seems to improve by washing, are ascribed to 
the water peculiar to that town.’’ 
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It has been reroarked by Dr. Hunter^ that * ** the 
The fionriBhing atote echoes of ancioiit life in India little 
of part India. resemble a Sicilian Idyl or the strains 

of Fan’s pipe, but strike the ear rather as the cries of 
oppressed and wandering nations, of people in constant 
motion and pain — ^and that the state of the country was 
a state of unrest.^” Doubtless, that a well systematized 
organization, which is the great virtue of English rule in 
India, has checked all internal or foreign disturbance to 
the political repose of th e country. But proofs exist which 
Avarrant us to indulge in a pleasing retrospect, that is de> 
nied by a writer who ignores the sufferings caused by the 
avarice which underlies the entire policy of Britain in the 
East. The evils of anarchy then were more than counter- 
balanced by the blessings of a wide spread material pros- 
perity. Modern European writers are naturally fncliued to 
entertain the highest opinion of their own rule, but we aro 
told by ancient Greek writers that India teemed with 
population, and enjoyed the highest degree of pros- 
perity ” in their days. It had “ royal roads ” and “ mile- 
stones.’’ It had “an excellent police.” There were 
“numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade.” 
The people were “ skilled in manufactures.” The “ pre- 
sents made by the Princes indicated wealth.t” Fa Hian 
and Hwen Tlisang bear similar testimony to the flourish- 
ing condition of the country. The Arab travellers, in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, give brilliant accounts of 
our nation’s past opulence. Marco Polo does the samo 
thing. The accounts, left behind by Ebn Battuta, give 
the impression of a highly prosperous country filled 
with many large and populous towns and cities. In the 
time of Firoz Shah, every ryot had a good house with fur- 
niture — good bed-stead and a neat garden. Timoor was 
so much struck with the excellence of architecture in India, 
that he carried Hindoo architects and masons to build 
his capital Samarcand. Nicelo di Conti, “ who travelled 
about A. . D« 1420, speaks highly of what he saw about 

* " Anndls of Boral Beog^” 
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Ouiserat, and found . tho banks of tlie Ganges covered 
with towns, amidst beautiful gardens and orchards.” 
Two centuries later, Barbosa and Bartema, corroborate 
the same accounts. The latter, in particular, describes 
Cambay “as a remarkably well-built city, in a 
beautiful and fertile country, filled with merchants of all 
nations, and with artisans and manufacturers like those 
of Flanders.”* Baber speaks of Hindustan “as a rich 
and noble country, abounding in gold and silver ; and 
expresses his astonishment at the swarming pCpulation, 
and the innumerable workmen in every trade and pro- 
fession. ” t “ The manual arts in the time of Jehangir,” 
remarks Elphinstone, “ were in a high state, and were 
not confined to those peculiar to the country. ,Ono of 
Sir Thomas Roe’s presents was a coach, and within a 
very short period several others were constructed, very 
superior in materials, and fully equal in workrnansliip.” 
The Fancy fairs and Industrial Exhibitions of the 1 9th 
century, were not unknown in Mogul times. They were 
held on a smaller scale, but they exercised the same 
beneficial infiuence. Under the name of Khosroz, fairs 
were annually hold by Akber and Shah Jehan, in which 
the wives and daughters of the aristocracy assembled 
and exposed for sale their rfltistic wares and goods. 
“ There are many parts of India, ” says Bernier, “ where 
the population is sufficiently abundant, and the land 
pretty well tilled ; and whero the artisan, although in- 
dolent, is yet reduced to the necessity of attending to 
his work, in manufacturing carpets, brocades, embroi- 
deries, gold and silver cloths, and the various sorts of 
silk and cotton goods, which are used in the country or 
exported abroad.” Speaking af the Kashmirians, the 
same author remarks : — “ They are very active and indus- 
trious. The workmanship and beauty of their palan- 
keens, bedsteads, trunks, inkstands, boxes, spoons, 
and various other things, are quite remarkable, and 
articles of Kashmire manufacture are in use in eveiy 
part of India. They perfectly understand the art of 
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varnishing, and are eminently skilful in closely imitating 
the beautiful veins of a certain wood, by inlaying with 
gold threads so delicately wrought that I never saw 
anything more elegant or perfect.’’ “ Want of 
genius,” says Bernier, “is not the reason why works 
of superior art are not exhibited at the capital. If the 
artists and manufacturers were encouraged, the useful 
and fine arts would flourish ; but these unhappy men are 
contemned, treated with harshness, and inadequately re- 
munerated for their labour. The rich will have eveiy thing 
at a cheap rate.” Forster, travelling towards the end of the 
18th century, writes : — “The Native Princes and Chiefs 
of various descriptions, the retainers of numerous depen - 
dents, offered constant employment to a vast number of 
ingenious manufacturers, who supplied their masters with 
gold and silver stuf^ curiously flowered, plain muslins, 
a diversity of beautiful silks, and other articles of Asiatic 
luxury.” Thus the accounts of all writers, native as 
well as foreign, agree, from a material point of view, in 
representing the state of past India as one of high pros- 
perousness. The kingdom spread like an illimitable gar- 
den rich with cultivation. It abounded with cattle of 
every kind. “ Not less than five and six thousand horses 
for sale,” says Jehangir, “*daily enter the city (Agra) from 
Gabul and the countries in that direction, and such is 
the rapidity with which they are disposed of, that not 
one is to be purchased on the succeeding day.^’’ The 
empire was filled with numerous towns and cities that 
were opulent hives of industry. It was dotted with 
endless markets and bazaars. It swarmed with artizans 
and 'workmen of every description. The people made 
use of their own mineral resources. They consunaed the 
manufactures of their own forges. They ate their own 
indigenous salt. They wore the fabrics of their own 
looms. In short, the value of the produce of the soil 
was then swelled by the Value of the fruits of domestic 
industry — a condition of things from which the country 
could not but have highly prospered. Certainly, I can- 


* Jehaogir’s Aatobiognplijr. • 
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not be blind to its having suffered from anarchy, intolcr- 
ance, and persecution. But cruelty was as much the in*- 
herent vice of Mahomedan rule, as avarice is now the 
inherent vice of English rule,— a vice which has drained, 
ruined, and pauperised our nation b^ eating up 
substance of the country. It is the vice, which knows 
no satiety, and augurs evil to the gorgeous but glass- 
house empire that has been built, t 

Here I close my review of tho past of the manu- 
factures of India. I am fully cons- 
cious that the sketch laid before the 


Concluding remarks. 


reader is imperfect and ill-digested, but I trust that my 
example will be followed by others who can bring greater 
leisure, reading, and ability to do the justice wliich the 
subject deserves. The motive which has prihcipally 
actuated' me to compile the account, is to combat the say- 
ing that India is an agricultural country. No maxim 
is inore sedulously inculcated by our rulers, than “ that 
India’s legitimate function in tho economy of tho world 
is to grow raw produce, and supply it to tho factories 
of Europe.” * In other words, we should bo but tillers 
of tho soil, and remain content under that lot. How 
outrageous a slur this upon the civilization of our 
nation — upon our ancient com^iercial and manufacturing 
prestige, and upon our genius and taste for artistic in- 
ventions ! How this misrepresents the true state of things, 
and ignores our celebrated products of tho forge and 
loom — our Cashmoro shawls, our Dacca muslins, our 
Benares brocades, our Masulipatam carpets, our Punjaub 
and Jeypore arms, our Cuttack filigree, our Hyderabad 
Bidree, our Agra mosaics, our excellent enamelling, and 
our unrivalled ittur of roses ! Unchallenged has this 
sophism passed for years, and it has produced its effects 
by telling on our gullibility, and fascinating and unman- 
mng our nation, so that it has got itself drifted and 


t Conscious of the gross injustice, in all respects, done to India, it is 
the Europeans thouiselves, who, unable to get over the distrust of the Natives, 
always think their empiro to bo insecure, and try by all sorts of measures to. 
guard against its iusLability* 

* Mr. Beverley, 
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plunged into ilto state of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. They are false prophets, who would preach and 
persuade us to be mere turf-heavers, and clod-break- 
ers, and growers of raw produce. History bears the 
most unimpeachable testimony to our bygone commercial 
enterprises and industrial achievements. The Indian 
Coi'ner, in the great Crystal Hall Exhibition, in 1851, 
gave, the best and the most emphatic denial to the cant 
so commonly perpetrated. Witli ample evidence under 
record in our favour, I was not wrong to have elsewhere 
expressed the opinion, that ** the Indians were at one 
time not only the first agricultural, but the first manu- 
facturing and commercial nation in the world.” I be- 
lieve I then uttered no platitude, and indulged in no 
idle national vanity. The commercial greatness of the 
Indians has been made sufficiently apparent in a pre- 
ceding number. 1 consider them to have, at one time, 
been the first agricultural nation, because they grew 
various cerealS) cotton, indigo, sugar, and most oi the 
valuable staples of commerce, when no other nation 
knew, much less grew them. England, that has now 
invented the steam plough and other improved imple- 
ments, did not, in the seventeenth centmy, perfectly 
understand the rotation o^ crops,* which our forefathers 
understood two thousand years ago. The only com- 
modities that had been neglected and which remained 
unutilized, were opium and tea. Potatoe and tobacco were 
not indigenous vegetables. Thirdly, our nation had been 
anciently the first manufacturing nation, because they 
wove, and worked, and manufactured for others, while 
none wove, or worked, or manufactured for them. The 
people of no other part of the earth have ever depended 
so little upon foreign countries, either for their neces- 
saries or luxuries, as the Hindus. The blessings of om* 
favourable climate and the fertility of our soil, augmented 
by our own ingenuity, have always afforded to us what- 
ever is desirable to enhance tne comforts of life. Na- 
tions, who now boast of their skill and ingenuity, are 


- * Macaulay. 
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but of yesterday. India has a manufacturing reputation 
from the dawn of civilization. The arts and indusixies 
are with us traditional. They may be said* to have first 
germinated, and attained foil flower in our country-r 
invention was bom, nurtured, and matured on our 
soil. The national pride of foreigners may hesitate 
to acknowledge the fact, that Hindu civilization once 
exercised the same influence on the destinies of the hum w 
race, which European civilization does now. It is India 
which has taught the most useful aud valuable arts to 
mankind. In giving expression to the above cited 
opinion, I followed it up with the statement, that * in 
the same manner that Manchester now clothes the modem 
nations, did India clothe the ancient nations with'its silks, 
muslin, and chintz — exciting the alarm of the Roman 
politicians to drain their empire of its wealth.’ But 
Mr. Beverley has remarked, that, in making this state- 
ment, I have “ allowed my imagination to get ahead of 
the actual facts,” because “India never clothed more 
f.Tig.n an infini tesimal portion of the ancient world.” True, 
nowhere in past India was there such a great workshop to 
strike the mind of a beholder, as Manchester now presents, 
with its hundreds of bristling chimneys,^ its gigantic 
warehouses, its mills some ^ them containing 300,000 
spindles and employing 5000 workpeople, and its 86 crores 
of rupees for capitsd of the trade. One stands aghast 
in wonderment before the scene, and thinks a solitary 
Tndia.Ti weaver at work like an insect, noiselessly, with 
primeval and seemingly rude implements— a veritable 
insect in comparison. Even if an Englishman, the be* 
holder is apt to forget his homely national adage “ many 
a little makes a mickle,” that an army of even insets 
is no joke, as we know to our cost by the depredations 
of flights of locusts, &c., that an insect, if it cannot 
astonish by quantity, may do so by quality, of work— 
as all the wowd knows from the admiration it has lavish- 
ed on the woollens of Cashmere, the embroidered silks 
of Benares and Guzerat, the silver work of Dacca and 
Cuttack, and above all the flowered cottons and cotton 
spiders’ webs of East Bengal. The true comparison is 

l 
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not between an English mill with its two thousand or 
three thousand workingmen assisting steam power and 
an Indian blacksmith’s shop or weaver’s family at work, 
or between a British manufacturing town with its hun- 
dreds of chimneys and an Indian with none at all, but 
between English thousands of hands working on imported 
material and Indian millions of hands working on country 
raw produce — between England matufacturing necessarily 
for foreign marts and India manufacturing for the 
most part for home consumption. After all, there is 
only one Manchester in all England, and one Glas- 
gow in all Scotland — ^wliercas.in India, the whole realm 
formerly presented one vast hive swarming with count- 
less numbers. The marks of manufacturing life cover- 
ed the length and breadth of the land. England works 
on the principle of the factory system, and her mill- 
owners are pritaces with colossal fortunes. India has 
always worked on the. communal principle — whether 
in respect of land, manufactures, or commerce — distri- 
buting property into every hand and household. It is 
under the English regime, that a handful of Zemindars 
have grown owning all the landed property in Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. England chiefly clothes her enslaved 
subject-millions, whereas Ihdia clothed nations from the 
Ultima Thule to China. The same people whom England 
now clothes, were all formerly clothed, more or less, by 
India, and there were other people besides. To this 
day, does India clothe 40 per cent, of her population.®^ 
Backs which remained uncovered then, remain naked 
down to the present time. In the backwoods of Orissa, 
there yet go many thousands without a strip of cloth 
upon their bodies. Impartially considered, the position 
of India, for a manufacturing power, is better than 
that of England. The latter depends on her foreign 
and colonial commerce, which is at the mercy of the 
enemy’s cannon-ball. India grows her own raw-material, 
and has plenty of customers at home, and, therefore, 
occupies a more solid position. It is only the superior- 


* Half yearly RepcHrt of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, for May, 187a 
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ity of physical power that has turned the tables, and 
nothing else. The rudeness of the tools is not a cogent 
argument, when, with them, has been attained the highest 
and most exquisite degree of perfection. I reserve for dis- 
cussion the point of cheapness at a subsequent occasion.* 
To strip naked the disguised truth, the English want to re- 
duce us all to the condition of agriculturists. It would be 
impolitic for them to rear up great or rich men among 
us. They are afraid of the consequences of intelligence 
and wealth in our nation. Uencc the fashion to cry us 
down into an agricultural people. Hence the dust thrown 
into our eyes. England’s boast as a manufacturing power 
would be at an end, if India followed her own trades and 
industries. Hence the persistent dissemination of the 
opinion that India’s appointed vocation is agncultui'c. 
But the Natives are now sufficiently competent to see 
through the hollowness of that opinion — and to feel that 
they can be the same commercial and manufacturing 
people that their forefathers had once before been. Let 
the Legislature be disposed to help us towards that end. 
Let us receive a commercial and industrial education, 
iillow us a share in the administration, and to frame our 
own Tariff — and, with perhaps at starting a bit of patriot- 
ism to refuse to buy foreign foods, the children of India 
will prove to the world whether Providence has willed 
them to be mere agriculturists, or whether they cannot 
dethrone King Cotton of Manchester, and once more re- 
establish their sway in the cotton- world. 


* I propose to discuss this point in the {laper on the pretent of the 
cottoa*trade of India. But the question has already been taken up for 
ventilation, on the movement mane by the Bombay Chmber of Commerce 
to abolish the duty on imported cotton goods. 1 refer ttie reader to the 
JBn^uhman of 5th and 6th December current, and I beg also to.^raw the 
attention of Baboo Kissen Mohun Mullick, who ^writes so despairingly of the 
auocess of ^ countrymen m the competetion. 


WILLOW-DROPS. 
Pabt I. 

I. 


J^ISTBACTED,— heart'Bore,— all wild vitb unrest, 
I take my harp,— my joy of early years. 

Hoping perchance its notes may soothe the breast. 
Which weeps and weeps, nor finds relief in tears.- 


11 . 


Tears shed udien oV the world shines Phoebus^ glare. 
Tears shed when Dian wields her milder power ; 
Tears shed amidst the whirl of worldly care, 

Tears shed in pensive musing’s silent hour. 

III. 

They say that distance blunts the edge of woe, 

Th^ say that time doth heal the sorest smart ; 
Is this true ? It may be %o — I do not know ; — 

I only know that fresher bleeds my heart. 


IV. 

My heart ? a wreck of feelings drowuM in grief I 
A tomb where lie the joys that once have been ! 
A wither’d stem that breaks not into leaf. 

Nor knows the summer glow or vernal green I 

V. 

Why pine I thus, why nurse a wasting care ? 

0 heart, wrap thee in pride I— my love cares not 
For me : alas, 1 cannot— cannot bear 

That agonizing— blinding/— madd’ning thought I 
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VI. 

They jest at scars who never felt a wound,” 

They mock at griefs who never won and lost : — 
How can they, who cling to the firm*set ground. 
Conceive the trials of the tempest-tost ? 

VIL 

0 friends, who ne’er have known a lover’s woes, — 

Ne’er thought a lover’s thoughts nor felt his thrills. 
Believe me, that the love-struck bosom grows 
More sensitive far than the plant that feels. 

VIII. • 

There’s more spell in my mistress’ beaming eyes 
Than ye can know, who ne’er those eyes did see ; 
One smile froin them, — ^where Love in ambush lies, — 

Is worth much more than all the world to me. 

IX. 

1 care not for .the treasures of the deep. 

To me more dear the trAwure of her love; 

One warm embrace, one kiss from her sweet lip. 

To me were worth more than the heav’ns above. 

X. 

Day follows night, and shine still follows shade. 

And calm succeeds to ruffling storm ; hut Oh, 
Perpetual glooms my weary soul pervade. 

And rise perpetual thence storm-sighs of woe I 

XI. 

I loved,— I love,— I still must love till death. 

The flame will bum like Ghebers’ fire for aye ; 

It warms my sighs, ’twill warn my latest breath. 

Till lost in blaze of an eternal day. ' 
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XII. 

Thj moon-bright facOj thy dark eye's lightning play, 

'l^hy sweet breath, thy lip's pouting loveliness. 

Thy lily form rich with the blooms of May, 

Thy raven locks where Love hangs on each tress ; 

XIII. 

Thy dimpled cheek, thy blue-veined marble brow. 

Thy voice whose notes on th' ear like music steal ; — 
When first I saw and heard, a something thon 

I thought which words can ne’er— oh ne*er reveal ! 

XIV. 

Could words reflect like to a mirror clear. 

Or bring thee out with photographic art, 

The sternest theist would kneel to thee, I fear, 

A burning— lost idolater in heart t 

XV. 


Did I say, I thought ? Oh t I think thee yet, 

A lovely vision in If morning dream, — 

A breathing ray, — conception animate, — 

Yea, Cupid’s Psyche by a golden stream I 

XVI. 

I felt the force of all thy charms at once. 

Like to a blow dealt by a spirit-hand ; 

Like lightning bright — yet fraught with death, thy glance 
1 could not — oh who could indeed — ^withstand. 

XVII. 

But years came and fled,*I saw thee not. 

And still a life-long hunger gnawed my breast 

But years came and tied, no relief they brought. 

And still tint life-long hunger mairred my rest 1 
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Oh, blame me not if I could ne^er forget 

The charms which so enthralled my yielding heart. 

Not e^en the saints who upon Vishnu wait 
Could long resist their piercing dart. ■ 

XIX. 

At length we met again, and thou wort kind, 

And earth below now changed to heaven above ; 

O what delirium sweet possessed my mind 
In those too happy, happy days of love I 

XX. 

O, say dost thou think of thy lover yet, — 

Of him, who ne’er shall cease to think of thee. 

Though oceans rolled ’tween us, and ruthless fate 
Kept thee away, my life of life, from me ? 

XXL 

Bemember’st thou that stilly — ^witching hour. 

When in my arras all trembling thou wert borne — 

A blushing peri — to our bridal bow’r. 

And Hymen held his torch, and vows were sworn ? 

XXIL 

Bemember’st thou those vows with kisses sealed, — 

Thy plight, — ^thy promises ne’er to forget; — 

When soul wed soul, and hearts with rapture filled. 

And ardent glances answ’ring glances met ? 

XXIII. 

Bemember’st thou— thy hand then clasped in mine — 
Thou said’st to me in seraph accents sweet : — 

« This hand — this heart — ^my life itself are thine,” 
When all entranced down I knelt at thy feet ? 
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XXIV. 


O happy days I O joys beyond compare ! 

When hearts dissolved in melting streams away, 

And, like the perfume-laden summer air, 

We breathed sweet thoughts all redolent of May. 

XXV. 

O happy days ! when if we did not meet, 

Our souls embraced in passion-breathing letters ; 

Or struck out scintillations bright of wit, 

In which were forged our bonds, our golden fetters ! 

XXVT. 

We loved— how tenderly ! each look — each glance 
From thee was pregnant with electric fire 1 

Thy motions — Oh they seemed the circles^ dance ! 

Thy words, rich music from the Muses* lyre ! 

XXVII. 

We loved — ^we lived amidst a new creation. 

And lo ! beneath tHe shadow of thine own 

My soul was lost as in an occultation, 

When fades the star, and shines the moon alone t 

XXVIII. 

We loved, and in that mystic oneness rare 
Of twain, — the highest spiritualism giv*n 

To man, we breathed blest Eden's balmiest air. 

And proved the love by angels shared in heaVn. 

XXIX. 

As in fair Cynthia's beam all objects lie — 

E'en darksome things— embathed iu silver light. 

So, Love, thou mighty wizard of the sky, 

Beneath thy spell charmed nature looks all bright. 
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XXX. 

Through thy prism-glus urhat gorgeous hues are seen 
To tint the meanest things that round ns lie 1 

What goldj and purple, scarlet, blue, and green, 

Sy fairy hands are flung on earth and sky ! 

XXXI. 

There was light — light where’er I turned my gaze. 

Light — flight in plain and wood and laughing brook; 

Light — light in air and sky, and diamond blaze, 

O my nestling dove, in thy radiant look I 

XXXII. 

In the sweet heaven of thy face were met 
Venus and Hesperus fair side by side ; 

Oh, who that saw them once could e’er forget 

Those twin starlets in all their twinkling pride i 

XXXIII. 

And Time shook pearls of foy from off his pinions. 

And Fancy strewed our path with richest treasures ; 

And all the golden hours, like willing minions. 

Waited on us with ever-changing pleasures. 
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Part II. 


I. 


mortal love to heights ethereal flies. 

The rarest air oft stops, alas t its breath 
Like pismires new«possessed of wings it dies, — 
The growing power but heralds &st its death ! 


II. 

How oft o$r dreams foreshadow coming fate 1 
I dresiut that, on the margin of a flood 

Which culled in many a sparkling — silver fret. 

With a pretty flower on my breast I stood. 

III. 

The waters dashed on in resistless flow. 

As if 4hey sought in motion wished-for rest ; 

When lo, it dropped into the stream below — 

That pretty flower which adorned my breast. 

IV. 

And shortly after thou wert taken ill, 

And flickered then thy life ’tween day and night ; 

At length thou wert spared, — such was Heaven’s will. 
Rut lore’s sweet flower felt a with’riug blight. 

V. 

And 'thy look was cold when we met again I 

On thy sweet lips one kiss I longed to press, — 

1 sued with earnest voice but sued in vain : 

Coldly in scorn thou tuined’st thy icy face. 
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VI. 

All wild, — mad with despair I came away^ 

While tear-drops fast from conscious heaven fell 

Nor once — as was thy wont — ^thon bad’st me stay, 

Nor once, O maddening thought, bad’st me farewell I 

VII. 

I thought it was a case of love in pout, — 

I thought thou wert sullen at some offence 

I knew not ; — time hath since dispelled my doubt, — 

Alas, thy coldness had a deeper sense I 

VIII. 

I yearned — appealed for one short interview ; 

Coldly thou spurned’st my passionate appeal, — 

Cold — cold was thy reply ; — thy words were few. 

But sharp and cutting as the keenest steel. 

IX. 

Thy letters penned in passion’s blooming hour— 

The treasured relics deaf of days of yore — 

As now I read, each word hath still such pow’r, 

WUh gushing floods at once my eyes brim o’er. 

X. 

Were these dear words traced by those cruel.fingers ? 

W^ they dictated by that cruel heart? 

Ah, each word is a charm where Cupid lingers. 

Like a well-pleased guest still loth to depart. 

XI. 

That su ch a heart should dwell in such a mould 
A wonder and a marvel seems, 1 own ; 

It is like iron casrf in softest gold 

The diamond shines, but oh ’lis still a atone I 
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xii. 

And days and weaks and montks hate come and fled. 
And still thyself then wrapp'st all in pride; — 

While evermore I languish-^ll hut dead— 

A widower lone, irith a living bride I 

XIII. 

The fire that lives the lofty tree within, 

All wildly breaking forth, consumes the wood 

Just so the flame that bums in me unseen. 

Now fiercely raging, makes my heart its food. 

XIV. 

^s said the cause away the evil ceases. 

In lovc^ howe'er, this troth but scarcely holds ; 

For in thy Absence still my pain increases, 

And Grief coils round my mind her crushing folds. 

XV. 

Man’s passions, like refracted rays of light, 

. Chameleonite all thibgs on which they play ; 

Now my despair, into the noon of night. 

Turns, as by magic black, the noon of day. 

XVI. 

There's gloom on earih, and gloom in sky and air. 

Gloom in mead^gloom in street-^loom In my room 

Gloom-^loom in sun and moon and stars so fair,— 

And in my heart, *^1116 darkness of Uie tomb I 

XVII. 

Though false to truth and’frithless to thy vow, 

Though grown So cold-^unkind*^nd hard to me. 

Though like the fickle moon inconstant thou 
Ijike dews to dusk, I stiU am true to thee 1 
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XVIII. 

O truth iu happier hours between us plighted ! 

O promises by her so oft repeated ! 

0 vows so warmly made, but now so slighted I 

0 Love,— all'Conquering Love, by her defeated I 

XIX. 

Where are ye fled ? Ah, cast to winds of heaven I 
But still my heart, as looks a blasted tree 
Skywards irhence flashed the Are. by which 'twas riv*n. 
Turns to its tyrant, — ^tums, my love, to thee I 

XX. 

Thou didst love me once as thy own dear breath, 

And call me , — ** my life,”— sitting by my side ; 
Beseems thee then with scorn to cause my .death ? 

My death I nay, rather thy own suicide I 

XXL 

Melt — ^melt, thou flinty soul, O melt again 

In streams of love, andTresh’n my withered heart ; 
Soften that breast where once my head hath lain. 

And be, my Goddess, kind as onqe thou wert I 

XXII. 

1 cannot bear this torturing, wild unrest,— ■ 

1 cannot bear this cruel, ling'ring death ; 

O come, if Pity yet doth sway thy breast. 

And with one killing glance remove my breath I 


Bj^m Bhabms. 
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Thi Fair Hindoo Widow. 
CHAPTER XVin. 


JXALODST AND LOVB— A HU8BAND*8 MaDNX8S. 


OINGE the incidents of the memorable night,” said 
^ Preo Nath, Eusam had not exchanged a word 
with her husband. 8he indeed slept occasionidly with him 
in the same room, but would not look him in the face or 


turn her 6yes to him. It appears that Chunder was resolved 
to watch his wife and observe her conduct towards the boy 
whom he honored with the suspicion of being her lover. 
In his own mind, he had very little doubt of their improper 
intimacy, but hi thought it necessary to detect them in 
unequivocal guih before he would be justified in imbruing 
his hands in his wife’s blood, or in committing suicide to 
avoid the sham», of her in&my. His health gave way 
under the influence of the suspicion that was gnawing 
his breast When asked about the cause, he complained 
of headache, and oil that pretext always retired from the 
outer apartments to his room at an early hour of the 
night in order to be able to watch the motions of his wife 
who generally kept herself confined to her bedi To effect 
his purpose, he concealed himself behind a window of his 
wife’s room, and applying his eye to a chink in the shutter, 
lay hiniself in wait for the expected catastrophe. 

*^TOUgh the hole he could perceive his wife wallow- 
ing in her bed. She is impatient for the arrival of her 
lover, thought he. Observing a tear glide down her 
cheeks, '*0 God I” cried he, ‘*she is weeping because the 
b^ is late.” Then he heard her heave a profound sigh. 
"Why do you sigh?” said h6 as if addressing his wife, 
*flie will be in presently. He can not long sta^ away, 
leaving so beautiful a lady to sigh and weep for him.” 

" But in spite of his prediction, the boy did not come 
for hours and hours together. "I see,” thought he, “I am 
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right ia my au^position. It is she who has fallen madly 
in love with him. ^ a boy, he can not yet feel any 
passion for her, beautiful though she is.'* 

At last the boy made his appearance to relieve 
his anxietiea But fiur from finding relief^ his whole 
frame shook with unearthly passion, and his legs almost 
refused to support his weight. The boy came in merrily 
into the room. When Kusam heard his steps at the 
door, she turned to the other side to conceal her face. 
Chunder exclaimed, as. if still addressing his wife— 
“ Ah ! why conceal your face firom one whom you are 
dying to see ? Turn, gentle beauty, and bid him wel- 
come. Ah, you are angiy with him for being late ! For- 
give him this time, he will never again play the truant.” 

“ Supposing his mistress to be asleep, the boy 
stood irresolute, when he heard a sigh. Not knowing 
whether she was asleep or awake, he softy glided round 
her bed to see if her eyes were open or dosed- The 
jealous husband now became pale as if he already saw 
Kusam cling voluptuously round the boy’s neck. The 
boy, reaching the other side of the bed as noiselessly as 
before, was surprised to find His mistress in tears. ^ As 
their eyes met, she rubbed her’s to conceal her feeliDg8> 
but he had seen sufficient to fpnvince him that she was 
weeping. “Mother,” asked he, why are you weeping ? 
For the last few days, you are always in bed, ana the 
joy that beamed in your countenance before, is seen -ho 
more.” “ Get away !” cried Kusam, “ and do not annoy< 
me in. that way." 

“ The husband behind the window thought Kusam 
afiected great anger at the boy’s lateness, as a lover’s 
mistress might do. “ She will soon come round,” said 
he, “ and again try to detain him. Ah ! I see he is 
slowly going away grieved. He is yet too young. -to 
learn the arts of women. An older lover would have v 
fallen to her feet to appease her.” 

After the boy had reached the door, Kusani 
thought she had gone too far, and therefore called him 
back. Chunder seeing his predictions verified, trembled i 
like an aspeil leaf. When the boy came near, Kusam 
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fldted Bm to partake of t&e aweetniMts lying in a cup 
over the chest. On exanuaing the didi, boy found 
she had not tasted a morset ^ Mother,’’ said hOi you 
haie not even touched this. I know 1 gave the half to 
mV mastei; and brought the rest for yon. They are 
jttdt’Vhat I left.” She felt no appetite, she said, but the 
boy refused to touch the things unless she partook of 
a portion, at which she desired him to take tiiree^fourths 
and leave ^ the rest for herself. The boy complied with 
this direction, and went away. 

‘^The unhappy husband experienced fearful tor- 
ment when he heard his wife desire the boy to partake 
ef the sweetmeat. So,” said he, the lover must 
have the_ deUeacies p^pared for herself, and be a co- 
sharer Vrith He. It is naturaL She cannot taste any 
tiling good uHthout reserving a portion for hiih. But 
here she hw hjopt the whole for him. She has lost even 
her appetite^ ^om love. 0 t mighty accursed passion, 
there is no^iig impossible for thee. She will eat after he 
has- tasted it, thing being sweetened by his touch.” 

But he; was rather surprised on seeing .the boy 
depart. He^ thought hfe would soon return. So he 
waited for minutes and then for hours, but still the boy 
did not come. He started various suppositions to 
acoount for Ins depasture. He suspected he had been 
observed in his hiding place. As this was rather im- 
probable, he thought ^ boy was a simpleton, and did 
not know that a woman, however shammess, was to be 
wooed for her favors. At last he came to the conclusion 
that they had appointed another time for meeting. 

“Ihe next night Ghunder like a faithful sentinel 
was against his post behind the broken window. The 
boy came at the usual hour, and pouring some fruit at 
her feet, whispered something into her ear, bringing 
his face near her face. She smiled a gh^tiy unile, 
and told him as before to eat the sweetmeats. Onex- 
aimning tbe place indicated the boy was grieved to find 
that his mistress had not tast^ the lai^^y’s refresh- 
ments. Thertihre, taking the new dish to W, 
with tears in bis eyes that he would not touch the 
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sweetmeats unless she ate a portion first. Kusam was 
touched and taking a small morsel, raised it to her 
mouth.” 

“All this time, Chunder was in great agony, which 
increased in intensity when he saw his wife intently 

f azing on the boy as he sat on the floor to prepare a 
etel leaf with lime, catechu, areca nut and spices. The 
boy also frequently looked at his mistress, Chunder 
thought he detected a guilty blush in her cheeks. The 
boy rising presented a betel to her lips, and while doing 
so, had his back turned towards Chunder, who thought 
he heard them kiss each other. When the boy receded, 
Chunder intently examined Kusam’s face, but the dis - 
tance at which he stood, did not enable him to discern 
the marks on her lips or cheeks. But on turning to the 
boy’s face, he was horror-struck to see him chewing betel 
himself very greedily. For the boy, he thought, had 
taken out of her mouth a portion of the Pan she was 
chewing. He felt his head to swim ; his feet reeled ; his 
hands released their hold of the window bars, and he 
sat down in high fever. After a few minutes, however, 
the boy departed, leaving his master to put what cons- 
truction he pleased on the above scene. The whispering 
conversation alluded to beforef left no doubt in Chunder’s 
mind, that the time for meeting had either been appoint- 
ed or deferred. 

“Thus the ill-fated husband went on, torturing 
himself day after day with unutterable woes. He left 
his pleasures, left his amusements, left his occupation, 
left his food, left his drink, left his sleep, and placing 
himself behind the broken window, enjoyed the luxury 
of self-torment. For. the last few days he had divided 
his time' between watching his wife and gazing jtt 
Bhooboneshoree. It appeared that at first he had felt 
nothing except admiration for the latter, being extremely 
attached to his wife. But as his love for his wife de- 
creased, his passion for Bhooboneshoree grew more in- 
tense. At last when he came to hate his wife, he be- 
came almost mad in love with Bhooboneshoree. But 
as often as he stood in the latter’s path or gazed at her 

• K ' 
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face, she either averted her looks or took a different 
direction. 

^‘Finding his attentions thus repulsed, he at last de- 
voted his body and soul entirely to the service of his 
wife. He often stood with a sword in hand to guard her 
room. A military sentinel could not more punctually 
and faithfully perform his duties in times of war. But 
all his watching was in vain, till one day when he was 
about to mount guard, he saw the lovers in a suspicious 
position. For Kusam was nervously shaking in her bed, 
while the boy appeared to be just issuing from below a 
quilt thrown over her body, and had his eyes directed to- 
wards the place of his concealment. He felt a lightning 
instantly ^ pass through his frame. He cursed himself 
for not coming a little earlier that he might expose the 
guilty pair and kill them on the spot. “I have seen suffi- 
cient already,” muttered be, rather audibly, “ to dispel all 
my doubts, if ar^ existed after the night scene. Besides 
I can no longer near the agony which is daily tearing my 
breast. 1 must kill her to-night and ravishing Bhoo- 
boneshoree, fly across the country. My passion for Bhoo- 
boneshoree has become so intense that 1 can not possibly 
support my existence without one repast on the sweets of 
her person. lier tavor is dht of the question ; but if E 
can commit murder, 1 may as well add a lesser crime. I 
must watch the time when she is alone. If her cries 
prevent the execution of luy purpose in its entirety, I 
shall at least have the satisfaction of holding her in my 
arms or imprinting a kiss on her cheeks.” Then after a 
pause, he continued, “ How I wish she would come to my 
room alone to intercede in favor of my wife ! But al- 
though all the other ladies have often annoyed me with 
such visits, she who could make me do whatever she liked, 
would never come. 1 cannot enter her room. But she 
is a very early riser, and goes to the tank to wash her 
face and hands when it is* still dark. I will meet her 
there, and carry out my intention far from human sight 
and hearing. Before her cries can bring the awakened 
sleepers to her aid, I will have run away a considerable 
distance from the house.” 



SONNETS. 


IJIHOTJ knowest how I loved thee, O Romauce, 

Wheu health and leisure crown'd my youthful days, 
And still I love thee for thy winning ways. 

Thy wondrous magic power and witchiug glauce. 

For at thy bidding shield and polish’d lance. 

Helmet and plume before my eager gaze. 

Appear dim glimmering thro* times’ twilight haze 
And steep my senses in a pleasant trance. 

I see thee all at once stretch forth thy hand, — 

Castles lift up their lordly heads on high, — * 
Again, from left to right, slow waves thy wand. 

And knights start up in iron panoply, — 

The lists are form’d, — and hark ! — I seem to hear 
The trumpets speak iu accents stern and clear. 

Some say, O sweet Romance, that thou art dead. 

That with thy presence thou bless no more 
This soul-lcss earth, where sordid men adore 
Not thee but Mammon — all unweariM ; 

That love for thee from human hearts hath fled : — 

— For me, I see thee oft when day is oe’r, 

The same bright spirit who in times of yore 
On heaven and eartli such goldeu radiance shed. 

What tho’ at Duty’s call I’ve now to fret 

Mid ledgers and accounts long weary hours. 

Still can 1 find rare moments to forget 

Awhile the work-day world mid birds and flowers. 
And hold, O goddess, converse sweet with thee. 

And listen to thy tales and minstrelsy. 

O. C. DUTT. 



BEMINISCENCES OF A KERANI’S LIFE. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

A NEW BURRA SAHEP. 

** T^HEREVER you see a head, hit it/’ was the 
advice of some sou of the Emerald Isle to his 
English friend on introducing him to a regular Tipperary 
row. I have been trying to follow the advice to tho 
best of my power, and have been hitting at every head 
right and left about me, without, however, doing aught 
in malice ; and, till I am better advised, I intend to fol- 
low this (ourse. 

We had a good Burra Saheb heretofore in the 
Treasury ; but Burra Sahebs arc not fixtures, and the 
delineation of one does not necessarily describe all 
others. My old friend was a pious Christian and a good 
man generally to serve under. His successor is a man 
of an altogetoer different stamp. But he is nevertheless 
a crach financier, and one thoroughly fit for tho high 
post which he has been selected to occupy, except 
in one respect only, which^I shall proceed to explain. 
In the round of plea.surcs that he has gone through, he 
has come in contact with all sorts of scamps — brothers 
and cousins of his fair acquaintances, pimps and go-be- 
tweens, broken-down hotel -keepers and keepers of empty 
houses, and what not ? All these people are of course 
beggars, loafers, or whatever else you may choose to 
call them. Their gay friend is now a great man at the 
Presidency, and he must provide for them all ; and the 
old man is weak and silly enough to yield to their pres- 
sure. The former Burra Saheb had never perpetrated a 
jobbery in office, except in the one instance to which 
1 have referred, when he appointed the son of a per- 
sonal friend of his, a young and inexperienced fellow, 
to 6, post of great importance, in supersession of many 
experienced and deserving men. But the yoimgster 
in question was a rcspectoble man, very respectably 
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connected, and became in time a passable assistant. 
The new Burra Salieb filled up every vacancy as it 
occurred --not one or two, but a dozen' — witli men most 
disreputably connected, who .never could make good 
assistants, out whose claims on him were such as he 
could not set aside. This caused great dissatisfaction 
in the office; but of course Burra Sahebs are not ex* 
pected to care much fur that. Is this an isolated 
picture of one high officer in one particular office only, 
or will the cap fit others ? Keranidom would answer 
the question fully if it could venture to speak out. 

One of tlie assistants of the office had a small 
parcel containing books to send to England. It had 
been packed carefully in tin and covered over with . 
wax cloth, when by accident it caught the Burra* Saheb’s 
eye. “ What business has that parcel in the Treasury ?” 

“ None whatever,” replied the assistant referred to. 

'' It has only come with me.” “ What does it contain ? ” 
Books.” '' What books ? I must open the parcel since 
. I find it in the Treasury.” I have no objection to 
your opening it, sir ; only it will cost me a trine to pack 
it up again, and I shall also lose the present mail 
steamer,- as there would remain no time to repack it 
to-day.” I dont care ; it must be opened and he 
took up the parcel, and carried it with him into his own 
room. Shortly a^r the owner of it was sent for. 
“Now tell me truly what the parcel contains?” 
“ Books only, as I have said before.” “ What books ? ” 
“ I wont say that, because that is not my secret but 
that of another person.” “ But when I open the parcel. 
I shall know.” “ Open it then and please yourself.” 
“ But is there anything within to please ? Why don’t 
you name the booka?” “1 could not without the per- 
mission of a third party.” “ Am I right in ^liid^g 
that you are packing off some obscene books or pictures 
to England?” “You are completely in the wrong, 
sir. Books of that descriptioh come out from Enghma 
to this country, and don’t go out from this country.” “ Is 
thCfre anything within ^t would interest me in the 
s^hteSt degree ” “No.” “Well th«i, you may 
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take away your parcel; but mind, never bring such 
things into the Treasury again/’ 

The man had, ^ however, some traits in his 
character. It is said ho loved his wife to distraction, 
and went mad when she died. In a moment of tem- 
porary insanity he attempted suicide. His sirdar bearer 
had suspected this, and stood concealed behind some 
almirahs, and when the master’s hand was raised to blow 
out his own brains, the servant rushed out and laid 
hold of it. In the scramble the pistol went off, but 
hurt no one. The bearer secured a liandsome pension 
for life. Veiy well, indeed, had he merited it ! Call a 
nigger coward. ; it is the fashion to do so ; but if this man 
was not brave, (an unarmed man, .attempting to disarm 
an armed madman) 1 do not know what bravery is. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

APPOINTMENT OF A NEW DUPTRY. 

A PETTY post in one of the Departments of the Trea- 
sury had fallen vacant — m,. that of a dufti^ on Rs, 5. 
The candidates were many ; a long line of Khans and 
Meers stood ranged awaiting the arrival of the Hurra 
Saheb, who wished to make the selection himself. During 
the time of the former Ibirra Saheb there was a similar 
vacancy in the post of a durwan, with a similar parade 
of up-country athletoes. The selection in both cases 
was characteristic. The former Burra Saheb asked 
each man his name. “ Ramdeen Ojah.’’ “ Ojah won’t 
do ; I dont want a Brahman.” “ Gugraj Doobay.” 
“ No Doobay for me : the same objection as to No 1.” 
** Matadeen Tewary,” “ I wont have a Tewary any more 
than an Ojah or a Doobay.” “ Luchmiput Chowbay.” 
“ The same objection as before. All Brahmans are ba^ 
men, and I wont have any.” “But why do you consider 
them to be bad men ?” asked the chief casnier. “ Oh, 
it is a lesson of large, experience. I have seen that 
wherever a rogue is taken up, he his sure to produce his 
sacred thread; and I have seen also that the natives 
present invariably take his side and try to get him off. 
“But, that is only a rogue’s trick. The rogue is hot neces- 
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sarily a Brahman. He comes provided with a thread, 
simply that, if detected, he may be able to appeal to the 
religious prejudices of his countrymen, and thus secure 
a^ safe retreat.’’ “ it so ; Then the man who has 
his thread by caste rights would have all the greater 
hold on the sympathy of his countrymen. I do not want 
such a man. You there, what is your name ?” Lutchman 
Sing.’’ “Ah 1 that will do very well. Sing means a ‘lion’, 
I think. Well, I will have the lion. He is a good 
stalwart man, too. Let him be enrolled.” 

The present Burra Sahib drives in in his buggy. All 
the Khans and Meers make their humblest salaam. 
He does not even look at the men. “ Just read over 
their names.” The names are read over. One, two 
three, four; he shakes his head in disapprovaf. The 
name of the fifth is Shaik Baichoo. “Stand forth, 
Baichoo ! Have you worked any where before ? ” 
“ Yes, Huzoor ; in the Buxy Khana for two months.” 
“Very good, that will do. Let him bo appointed.’” 
Baichoo’s maternal uncle is a “ Hafez,” who made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; and now keeps an empty house in 
Chunam Gully. 

The subject stinks; and the reader has had 
enough of it already. The Burra Saheb works very hard 
and taken all in all, is not a bad office master. When 
ho does take the side of a worthy man, he supports him 
thoroughly, and no amount of opposition from higher 
quarters ever made him forego the side he had taken. 
To the public, he is more accommodating than bis pre- 
decessor. There is no precise adherence to 3 o’clock 
with him, and ladies and Lt. Sabertashes always got 
their work done with great expedition. At the same 
tifcie he does not allow the public to crow over his 
subordinates. Some irascible son of Neptune had 
threatened to kick a poddar if his cheque was not attend- 
ed to at once. The podda^ reported the matter to 
the Burra Saheb, who told him not to pay the money 
till after every body else was paid. Neptune Junior 
remonstrated. “ I shall hand you up to the Government 
if you say another word,” was the reply. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SUNDBY MILLIONAIRES. 

TF I have hurt any one in the short but brilliant 

chapters that I have written, let him send me a new 
pugrw or ci^o^a, and I shdl forget the past. Such in 
the words of Joe Miller, slightly altered, should be my 
answer to all Hurra Sahebs or Chota Sahebs who may feel 
aggrieved at what I have written. The public at large 
I have generally treated respectfully, with occasional 
exceptions here and there.* But there must be many 
more exceptions in the pages to follow. 

1 remember that I have already described one 
millionaire. I can recall to mind many others whom 
1 have known. One was a fat fair man, about 40 years 
old when I first saw him, who fed well and dressed 
well,— both im the native fashion, and was the owner of 
some ten lacs of Rupees, the interest of which he would 
come to the Treasury to receive. Ho did not know to 
read and write, and instead of signing his name was con- 
tent to put down his x mark. Bless me ! he did not know 
even to speak. To every question he smirked in reply, 
and the sircar at his side was obliged to explain what 
he meant. The man seeifted to be very good natured 
though, and 1 dare say accepted the evils of life re- 
signedly, Ten lacs of Rupees with stupidity like his 
would, perhaps, be regarded as an unbearable evil by 
some, tmd, if allotted apart from the good natui'O given 
^ . ■ . 

* Our friend egregious of the ttick^ow. Timbs is savage at 
my remarks on Drunkenness. • ' 1 threw the cap at' random .and; 
did not mean it especially for him ; but he is welcome to wedr it, t 
if it fits him, He babbies glibly of boots,— fWelliugtous, Nape-: 
leans, and Havelocks, Perhaps he belqngs to the trade, or has . 
had expefieuce of every variety of boots on his own leather. But 
he need not be in a funk ; I never use any thing but nagoras. 
Fire away your sham thunders, my man ! Rice is selling at 3-13 
a maund, and you must want pice for koehoo-pora and pwtee-seg. 
Make hay while the sun ( Mookeijee's Magazine ) shines above 
yon. Heavens I how loud even egregiouses can bray under the 
infiuence of gin I 
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to hini, would perhaps make many mad. But he took 
the infliction very quietly; ate, slept, and was merry 
in his oura way,'*~a8 an orthodox Hinau. 

^ Millionaire No. 2 whom 1 remember was equally 
illiterate. ^ He also did not know to read and write, and 
did not sign his own name ; but .he was of the genus 
“ Young Bengal,” from the tassel of his cap to the tip 
of his boots, and always dined at Davy Wilson— the 
baker’s. The whole aim and end of existence to Mm were 
comprised in pressing smartly, dining at Wilson’s, 
and -driving out in the course to stare at ladiea Where 
he slept the d — ^1 only knows. They say that Sibkissen 
Baneijee, the convict 1 have referred to in a previous 
chapter, once gave him a smart whipping, because he 
wanted to have the precedence of him SQmewhere. 
llie place need not be named ; Sibkissen was then in the 
height of his impudence, and the millionaire had the 
worst of it. He drank out his fortune, and left his 
widow a beggar. 

Millionaire No. 3, when I knew him, was a young 
.man — scarcely above 25. He had been once at school, 
but of course had learnt nothing b^ond being able to 
write to Wilson to order hot tiflin. The one sole object 
of his life was to have a newtmistress every day — with 
wine and tamouha in her company ; and each new day 
was an exact repetition of the days past by, with, such 
incidental variations as chance brought about. Ovef 
the wine bottle he bet with a chum that his companion 
for the day was the prettiest woman in the town. His 
iiiend maintained that he knew another who vvas pret- 
tier. A wager was laid. The two scarlet ladies wwe 
brought together ; their admirers retained their respec-' 
tive opinions ; hard words were exchanged ; the wine 
bottle was triumphant : and the millionaire .got wibU 
kicked. But he did not lose his friend for all that; the 
veiy slight disagreement between them, which only 
ended in kicking, being easily made up next morning. 
Are these overdrawn sketches ? They are t^en from 
the life, the name of the* parties only oeing withheld. 
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Millionaire No. 4 was a Yoang Bengal in days past, 
but became an Old Hindu towards the termination of 
liis career. He was a person of parts, went through a 
splendid fortune, contracted debts, got cured of his 
follies, entered a profession, and amassed another for* 
tune bigger than his old one. He all at once donned 
tlio appearance of respectability, made his poqjaM with 
great parade, and affected to be a representative man 
of the highest order. But he was old Satan himself 
under his cloths ; kept a venerable pimp in his pay ; 
cheated right and loft, notwithstanding that he already 
j)U88es8od more money than he knew what to do with. 
He was the only rich man with a very cruel heart that 
I know of. Just before the IVeasury a poor cooly with 
a heavy ‘^load on his head fell down before his carriage ; 
the driver pulled up ; the carriage stood still, but only 
for two minutes, to allow the cooly to got op. The 
great man within was in a terrible passion ; he ordered 
the poor cooly to be well whipped ; two or three cuts 
wore given to him, when the bystanders — one or two 
European gentlemen from Spence's — interfered so vigo- 
rously that the coachman was obliged to desist. 

Ah ! mj^ masters ! This is a very bad world to 
live in, and a poor Korani sees very little to envy in 
those w’ho are placed above him — especially among 
millionaires who make so much fuss in the world. An 
acquaintance, of mine, who had a name at school and 
joined the mercantile line when I became a kerani, is 
now a beggar in the streets, simply from having kept 
ompany with millionaires and contemned all humbler 
fry. I would rather be a dog and cry “ Bow wow ” 
than go after a millionaire that I may be taken tor a 
great man too. 



the MOOR’S REPLY. 

p king of Castile, sent a knight of the order 

0 • W ranada to demand somearreara of tribute. Muly Abeii 

ossan, w 10 was then king, received the Spanish knight in state, seated on a 
m^ificent Avan, and .urrouudod by his gtuird and nobles. When tbs 
wo y vamor delivered his message, the whiskers of the proud liooi? oui'led 
up with anger and disdain. “Go, tell your monarch," said he, “that the 
min 0 Granada now coins spear-hcads and glittering blades of swords in. 

a 0 gold, and that our loyal subjects are reaily to resist to the last his 
uqjnst demands.” 

A RM’D cap-a-pic, with half a score 
Of lances in his train. 

Hard apurriug speeds by tower and town 
A gallant knight of Spain. 

On, on they ride, — right nobly strain 
Their coursers tried and true, 

Till gleaming bright Granada’s towers 
Burst on their longing view. 

And as they gallop o’er the plain, 

And thro’ the city gate, 

The Moors look up in wvnder, 

At their mickle pomp and state, — 

— ^Their proud and pawing horses. 

Their haughty martial air,~ 

They were the boast of Christendom, 

Those knights of prowess rare. 

What brings them to Granada ? 

Why ride they in such guise ? 

Why have they left their castl’d homes. 

These warriors of emprise ? 

Is it that they have come to try 
Within the listed ring, 

Their skill with Moorish cavaliers, 

In presence of the king ? ! . 
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They stop before the Alhambra's gates, 

They enter and behold 
With wondering eyes the lavish waste 
Of silver, gems and gold. 

Led by grim mutes they reach at last 
The presence chamber where 
The monarch sat, and round him stood 
His guard with sabres bare. 

The trumpets peal'd a warlike note. 

Till rang that ancient hall, 

Banners, which hung with drooping folds, 

* Bustl'd upon the wall ; 

Upstarted Moorish knight and esquire, 
Glesin'd lance and scimitar, 

0 there were hearts that hail'd with joy 
Those iron notra of war I 

1 know full well," with gleaming eyes, 
Harsh spoke the warlike king, 

" What message from my ancient foe, 

** Thus proudly thou dost bring ; 

Go tell him from his servile yoke 
“ Granada now'is free, 

“ And nevermore a Moorish prince 
" To him will bend the knee. 

" Go, tell him that our royal mint 
“ Now coins, not gold. Sir knight, 

" But temper’d glaives and sheaves qf dmts, 
" And spear>he8da sharp and bright ; 

" And should he lack pretancst to break 
“ The peace that reigns aionnd, 

" Bight um he’ll see onr banners wave, 

" And hear onr tocsin sound. 
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Go, tell him that our towers are strong, 

“ And keen our trenchant blades. 

Our men are loyal, staunch and true. 

And gallant our Alcaydes, — 

Granadans youths are chafing wild. 

To hear the trumpets bray, 

** And dark Nerada’s mountaineers > 

" Are eager for the fray. 

“ To show you that my words are truth, 

" 1 11 order, ere you go, 

" To give our banners to the breeze, 

** And bid our trumpets blow 
" Back to thy king,— and ride with speed,— 

" Away, Sir knight, away, 

“ The battle-clouds arc gathering dark, 

“ There’s danger in delny.” 

He paus’d,— his coal-black eyes flash’d fire. 

Stem was his look and high, — 

But the knight stood calm and silent. 

Nor deign’d he fierce reply. 

With cold and lofty courtesy. 

He turn’d him from the hall. 

And with his followers stood without 
The Alhambra’s glittering wall. 

0 swift he spurr’d his noble steed 
Across tbe Vega plain. 

For he brought a mighty message 

To the Christian king of Spain;— 

War with the Moow I— ere thrice three tiiaes 

The moon its course shdl run. 

What heaps of dead win load the plains. 

For battles lost and won 1^ 

0. C. D. 



THE DOMESTICATED SON-IN-LAW. 

rpQE above expre^ion would hardly convey an in- 
telligible idea by itself, because it is not a vocable 
of European invention. It is our rendering of the Ben- 
galee We believe no other language can 

boast of such* a phra^, — no, not even the venerable 
n^other of our provincial dialect. The Sanscrit, with 
its exuberant vocables and interminable compounds, has 
failed to supply a term which its daughter, the Bengalee, 
has readily produced. The Sanscrit has its ^domesticated 
lizard” ( ), its " domesticated pigeon” ( ), 
its doitiesticated stag*” its “domesticated 

sparrow,” ( ), and lots of other domesticated organics 
and inorganics^ comprising animals, vegetables, gard- 
ens, &c., but it could not excogitate a phrase such as 
the one which stands at the head of this paper. 

The cause of this linguistic poverty in the mother 
language is the idealistic poverty of our forefathers who 
were its grammarians, lexicographers, poets, and philo- 
sophers. With all their ingenuity and exuberant imagin- 
ation they had not bew able to rise to the high con- 
ception' to which in these latter days, Benralees havn risen 
by the manufacture of an additional vocable, a new com- 
pound, in the expression The nearest ap- 

proach to this conception in Sanscrit literature is in the 
character of the or '■fjiw (Royal brother-in- 

law, or the brother-in-law of the State) who cuts so con- 
spicuous a figure in the Mrichchhakatika. This interest- 
ing character appeared in a court of Justice, which we 
may call “ the Court of King’s Bench” of the time in 
Avanti, with a view to lay on an innocent Brahmin the 
charge of a murder which the “brother-in-law of the 
State” had himself attempted, and, as he himself believed, 
successfully completed. Ih pursuance with the practice 
of' the age, when the crier called out. to the by-standers 
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outside^ if any person had a suit or action” to institute, 
Sahara, (for that was the name of the royal relative) 
came forward and said, ** I am a paragon of humanity, 
the brother-in-law ot the State, the Lioyal brother-in- 
law, I have an action to lay.” On the J udge’s proposing the 
postponement of his action, the royal relative cried out : 
“ What my case not to be heard to-day ! 1 will speak to 
my patron and brother-in-law, the king — 1 will speak to my 
sister (the queen)— I will speak to my mother, and will 
get this Judge dismissed and another appointed in his 
place.” The Judge, manifestly of smaller mettle than 
Sir W. Groyne of FalstafPs and prince Hal's days, then 
allowed him to state what his ** action’’ was, when the 
palatial plaintiff replied : ^ I will whisper n\y action 
into your ear. I am of a great family. My father is the 
King’s father-in-law. The king is my father’s son-in-law. 
1 am the king’s “ Sdla,” and the king is the husband of 
my sister.’’ 

But the Sanscrit dramatist had no conception of the 
character which Bengal society has produced under the 
title of l The domesticated son-in-law is still 

more interesting than '' the brother-in-law of the State.” 
The King’s ** SdU” was a burden on the royal household. 
His Majesty would scarcely l&ve missed such an officer 
if the Queen’s motlier had never borne a son, and a 40th 
cousin of the queen could have sustained with equal dig>- 
nity the rank of " the Said of the State.” 

Not so however the domesticated son-in-law. He 
is a necessity. He answers to a demand. He could 
never be dispensed with. Daughters born to wealth must 
marry. But men of fortune, themselves would 

not suffer their children to become inmates of other fami- 
lies. They must keep up their authority over their own 
offspring a^ long as they live. Their daughters must 
not depend for their subsistence on any besides them- 
selves, nor be controlled by persons below their own level 
in wealth and reputation. And every son of fortune 
eoo8idci*s himself the greatest favourite of wsJt and the 
highest in rank, affluence and reputation. Without stop- 
ping to considuj' how other sons of the same Goddess 
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feel iheroselves in their rrapoclnve pontions, he ai any 
rate is in his ewn centtA^-raU oUiers are below his 
senith. Is he then to stoop to that level and allow his 
daughters to become war^ of another family by matri- 
monial alliance ? 

But then daughters must marry. What then is 
to be done ? The favourite of Fortune solves the di- 
fficulty by having such sons-in-law as would be residents 
in his own house. And the koolin market, on which 
we need not expatiate here, readily supplies the want. 
This in few words is substantially the history of the 
production of the specimen of human nature for which 
the idiom of Bengal society has found the term w]r-wtirt^, 
or, as wjs have anglicised it, the domesticated son-in-law. 

Before, however, the development of the above spe- 
cimen could bei completed, many obstructions had to be 
encountered. There was in the first place the natural 
unwillingness in well-to-do men, whether bom to for< 
tune or not, tai surrender their sons to become wards of 
other families,, and this Unwillingness would be even 
greater than tib millionaire’s own reluctance togive up his 
daughters to a similar fate. There was again the philologi- 
cal (iifficuulty— the religious difficulty — and the moral 
difficulty to be overcome. The philological difficulty is 
founded on the very words which signify marriage in 
Sanscrit, the mother of all Hindoo dialects. The most 
common word is fvitT, fti^d it is synonymous with 
for says Amani : The former is derived 

from which is the same as the Latin dueo — ^implying 
that the husband leads or conducts the wife to his own 
house. The latter is from ^ which Weste^aard renders 
by "regere,”^ “ smere,” &c.. and the idea conveyed is that 
the husband takee the wife and is her governor. In the 
case of .the domesticated son-in-law, however, marriage 
becomes a misnomer. Himself a ward of his wife’s father, 
he cannot take, her awayi nor govern her either. 

The same misnomer attaches also to the wife under 
the above circumstances. A married female is called 
'feyt. taken away—’Conducted, i. e. from her father’s to 
her hoshand’a domicile,, but the wife of the domesticated 
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6oti-in-law, though mamed, is still, literally, not 
taken away, the word signifying an unmarried female. 

Th e ordinary words implying husband and wife, 
and eRjl, “ the supporter,” and “ the supported,” are also 
unfortunate for the hero of this paper. The matrimonial 
relation according to the import of the terms is reversed. 
The husband who is himself supported and maintained 
by his wife’s father becomes in realty the (support- 
ed), and the wife who through her own natural relatives 
maintains the husband becomes his (supporter). The 
case becomes still more flagrant when the father makes 
a settlement and gives the couple a separate residence. 
Such settlements are invariably made on the daugther 
and her children. The son-in-law gets nothing for him- 
self, but subsists on the bounty of his wife or his chil- 
dren. The Hindu law,, unlike the English, gives no 
constructive power or authority to the husband even 
on the income of his wife’s own property, and the matri- 
monial relation of and or, of and is at 
once hopelessly reversed. 

All this, again, is clearly opposed both to the spirit and 
letter of the Hindu marriage ritual founded on the- Vedas, 
and this is what we have called the religious difficulty in 
the domestication of sons-in-law. In proof hereof we need 
only cite a few extracts from Colebrooke’s translation 
of the same. 

‘‘ May no lamentation arise at night in thy abode ", 
<< may crying women enter other houses than thine ; may- 
** est thou never admit sorrow to thy breast ; mayest ^ou 
" prosper in thy husband’s house, blest with his survival, 
" and viewing children.” 

* Afterwards the bridegroom walks round the fire, 
preceded by the bride, and reciting this text : 

“ The girl goes from her parents to her .husband’s 
** abode, having strictly observed abstinence L for three 
“ days from factitious salt, ,&c. j Damsel ! by means of 
thee we repress foes, like a stream of water.” • 

‘ The bride again treads on the stone and makes 
another oblation of rice, while the subjoined, prayer is 
recited ; < ^ 

H 



*' The Damsel has worshipped the generous sun and 
the regent of fire ; may he and Ae generous sun 
HER AND MB FROM THIS [ FAMILY J J be this 
oblation efficacious.'’ 

Auspicious deities have given thee to me : enter 
“ thy husband’s abode and. bring health to our bipeds and 
“quadrupeds.” 

“Be submissive to thy husband’s father, to his 
“ mother, to his sister, and to his brothers.” 

“ I take thy hand for the sake of good fortune, that 
“ thou mayest become old with me, thy husband ; may 
“ the deities, namely, the divine sun (Aryaman), and the 
“ prolific being (Savitii), and the god of love, give thee 
“ as a ma^on unto me, that 1 may be a house-holder.” 

“ Heaven ii stable ; the earth is stable ; this uni- 
“ verse is stable ; these mountains are stable j may this 
“ woman be stable in her husband’s family.” 

“ On the following day, that is, on the fourth exclu- 
sively, the bridegroom conducts the bride to his own 
house on a carriage or other suitable conveyance.” 

The moral difficulty to which we have referred, is in 
consideration of the immemorial practice of the country—^ 
or as Menu calls it which indeed is 

the same rule to which Boaian lawyers appealed by the 
words “more majorum.’’ The Hindoos of yore never 
dreamt of reversing the rule of their ritual by detaining 
daughters at home and domesticating sons-in-law. The 
reverse practice has grown recently in Bengal, since the 
development of Bullal Sen’s Koolin system. To that 
system and to the caprice of wealth which dropped into 
lucky bands like windfalls during the period of necessary 
confusion intervening between the downfal of Serajudowln 
and tile regular settlement of better administration, the 
difficulties! we have mentioned gave way. Though the 
is perhaps never found except in orthodox 
tamilies, professing a sanctimonious adherance to the 
tenets of the Shasters, yet the plain dictates of tlie mar- 
riage litual are ignored by the strong will of men who 
would not allow their daughters to adopt their husbands’ 
domicile. 



Such obstinate caprice, however, only results in ob- 
taining for their daughters husbands of a low type not- 
withstanding the liigh sounding title of KoolinS. No 
well-to-do nian will, against the dictates of nature and of 
religion, consign his son to be a ward in another family. 
The cannot, therefore, be a very brilliant char- 

acter. But he is and must be after all a rara avis. The 
natural relations of society would otherwise have long 
been reversed. If the domestication of sons-in-law had 
been a general practice, then the surrender of sons must 
have been equally frequent. No man can obtain a 
son-in-law to bo an inmate of his family unless another 
man has given up his own son for that purpose. Every 
instance of the import of a must be concomitant 

with the ©Djport of a son. The carports from one set of 
families must numerically correspond to the imports in 
another set of households. A general practice of this 
kind, had it existed, must have singled out the Hindu 
community as a remarkable exception to the natural rule 
of human society. Banished sons and domesticated 
sons-in-law would then be found in Inrge multitudes. 
Society, however, could not degenerate so far— rnor has 

it done so. . , 

The domesticated son-in-law is, therefore, certainly a 
** rara avis ” though not in the sense in which Hprace 
used the expression. The character is, however^^ so 
well known that the Bengalee expression which design- 
ates it is familiar to men, women, and cluldren in our 
province. And the character is so well appreciated, and 
so well marked in all its features that fui'ther comment is 

not necessary. « , i j 

Windf^s of wealth do not drop from the clouds 
in these hard and monotonous days, and our precious 
** rara avis ” is becoming rarer still. A single generation 
is in some cases sufficient to attenuate crores into lacs. 
The division and sub-division* of property in two gener- 
ations are often found to relieve gpreat tamilies of excre- 
scences of gold necessary for the growth of the “ domes- 
ticated son-in-law.** He is, therfore, fast going^ out of 
society. The spread- of education is also a terrible obs- 
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tacle to the propagation of this species. It cannot thrive 
in the new atmosphere. The ** rara avis ’’ bids fi).ir to 
be extinct before long, but it is sufficiently interesting 
to have a sketch preserved in Mookerjee's Magazine before 
it absolutely becomes a thing of the past. 



SONNET,— ON WOMAN. 

’fills Woman rules the world ! As Mother first — 
Revered — adored, we own her genial sway 
From Reason’s twilight to a brighter day, 

When Instier grown, her bonds we gently burst. 
Next, warm ii youth— our soul in love immersed,— 
We wear the silken chains of some fair fay : 

Then melts Self in a better Self away. 

And Truth grows truer by Devotion nurst. 

And when age comes, and ebon locks turn gray. 

The Daughter steps in, — ^image of the Wife, 

And strews our weary path with blooms of May ; — 
Or saves percharice a parent’s forfeit life. 

Like the famed Grecian damsel young and brave. 
Who freed her sire from dungeon and the grave. 


Ram Shabma. 



THE INDIAN ANACEEON 


BEING 

Translations from the Latter-day Sanskrit Poets. 
No. 1. 


To MY Lady Love, dttrino a lunar Eclipse. 

tarry not, my love, beyond tby bower, 

Lo, yon ascends tie node ; ’tis ti’ eclipse hour I 
*Twould leave the moon, thy radiant face to swallow, 
Drawn by its more effulgent, brighter halo. 

D. 

No. 2. 

A Lady to Another, seeing her Toilette unruffled 

IN THE MORNING. 

TTNRUBBD is the saffiron^patcb on thy radiant cheek ; 
^ UntoncVd is the sandal-paste on thy bosom sleek ; 
Lo, still the collyrinm adorns thy dark ^es* fringe ; 

And thy lips arc vermil still with the TamhuFs* tinge. 

O tell me, thou lady o' the graj^ful gait. 

Is thy husband a dolt, or a peevish mate ? 

Bs 

No. 3. 

The Answer to the above. 
lord came home after long, weary years, 

" And half the night was spent in wand’ring talk j — 
Then sped the moments with my frets and tears ; 

But when a little calm'd, alas ! the cock 
Crew, and Aurora, like a rival came, 

With angiy face, and smother'd all the flame If 

B. 


* The Tambnl is the prepared Fan,— and not the betel leal alone. B. 
t It may be explained to the English reader that it is still indelicate 
among good Hindus to give themselves up to connulnal fiUeitus during 
morning and evening, the holy hours of prayer .'—it is a sin to franegreas 
this law. A 
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No. 4. 

To kvt Unrelenting Maid. 
rilHY face, a foll-jblown l^us fair ; 

Thy eyes, a light blue lily pair ; 

Thy teeth are Kwda blossoms white ; 

Thy lips are blooming roses bright ; 

Thy person,— CAon^acs claim their own ; 
O, why thy heart is hard as stone ? 


B. 


No. 6. 

To A Lady. 

FTIHEY say, from flowers spring forth flowmts rare, 
-fl- The tldng till now was heard, ne’er seen of men ; 
Lady I thy beaming face divine doth bear 

Two rases blooming soft on lilies twi^in I 

B. 

No. 6. 

A Lover’s Prater. 

, Lady vnth the sparkling een. 

Give iic a look again as keen, 

Fmr ancient sages truly say. 

Poison’s fbroe, poison talyss away. 


No. 7. 

IITETHINKS in colors false she sails. 

Or wherefore her sweet flice she veils ? 
Prom moon or lily fair that charm 
She sure purloined^lse why the alarm ? 
Why fear t* expose the dainty flme 
Unless stol’n goods were a disgrara ? 


B. 


Editor. 


4 No. 8. 

O Lady with the killing eyes. 

Why dye thmr firihge*with careful art ? 
Already deadly as it flies. 

Why s^ thott poison to the dart ? 


B. S. 



THE BATTLE OP DONKEYING. 

A VIEW OF MODBEN WABPARE BY AN ANCIENT BBITISH 
MAN OF WAB. 

T^AR suddenly broke out. The whole Army however 
marched to battle literally and truly with light 
hearts, and very naturally so. All the Officers had had 
explained to them, on enormous black boards, the posi- 
tion the enemy must scientifically take up. Every man in 
the Army had a plan of the day’s operations with the exact 
cover for each man scientifically interpellated upon it. 

Under these circumstances the Army Chaplains were 
sent to the rear or distributed among the mounted 
branches of the service, where numerous casualties were 
expected, as the ground had not been previously levelled. 
The horses also were short of work ; and owing to survey 
and interpoUation duties, men and officers had not been 
in the saddle for months. 

The young General, in whom the Army had the 
utmost confidence, had passed out of the Staff College 1st, 
and all his Staff ditto, all, that is, save myself, who was the 
only unscientific man on the staff, not having yet passed 
in the “ Higher Astronomy,” b^ being 6 feet high, was 
told off with some equally unscientific Serjeants to carry 
and work an enormous Plane Table (the General’s own.) 

We the Staff soon came upon the enemy’s Staff and 
instantly took his bearing. 

We found him in a position where the variation of 
his compasses must have been something truly awful. 

This fact having been divul^d and telegraphed to- 
the Army, the smiles of satisfaction seen on all sides were 
most assuring. Assurance was doubly confirmed when the 
young and able General, fondly nicknamed “Young 
Newton,” said in the quick sharp tone for which* he was 
famous— “ Got his Parallax ! ” 

The unscientific Sergeant* Thomas Atkins even grimly 
smiled and sagely spoke at this period— 

“ Well, sir, if every man be like he and onlv got a 
battl-eaxe, I sincerely pities the mounted branch.'*^ 
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Having fixed the Table, and sentries being posted to 
prevent any one— treading softly near it, save myself (who 
wore list slippers with gold nails when near it,) my occu- 
pation was gona I took a walk under the Plane Table 
and surveyed Young Newton ” and Staff. 

Their appearance was almost as interesting as their 
conversation. 

The young and able General was evidently as brave 
as scientific, judging by the way he allowed ^ Chief of 
the Staff to hover about him. 

The Staff were all scientifically armed. The Chief 
of the Staff especially so. 

The variety and length and the more-than-needle- 
like sharpness of the diamond and adamant-tipped com- 
passes he carried sticking out and about him in every 
direction were apoUing and he looked a veritable man-por- 
cupine. 

In vain had scientific tops of sorts been invented 
as a cover for these truly magnificent yet dangerous ins- 
truments. 

Tipp'd with iron or topp’d with leatlicr. 

Topp’d or tipp’d with both together, 

Wrapped in furs or bound with feather, 

■ They bored the upper, piereed the nether. 

A remarkable story (not one of your unscientific cock 
and bull ones) is credibly related of one of these very 
instruments. When the Chief of the Staff was surveying 
in our Eastern possessions, the elephant he was survey- 
ing from suddenly sunk and died beneath him ; it was 
found he (the Chief not the elephant) had accidentally 
dropped one of these infernal instruments. For the in- 
formation of the scienitfic who now abound we may men- 
tion, that the instrument had fallen to the ground, having 
passed through the remote vertebras and traversed the 
large bones and scapula procumgemtaxidermo of the 
greater animal 

Being thoroughly wearied with the dazzling reflec- 
tion from the instruments and the endless iteration of 
Barometres, Seotometres, Thermometres, Ciinometres, and 
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ometres.of sorts, I left my luxuriant shade under the Plane 
Table amidst a panic caused by the discovery that the 
enemy had an instrument to correct his variation, 
that there, was a suspicion .of a slight scientific mistake 
amongst ourselves somewhere about the 14th decimaL 
If it had been the 4th, I might have helped them, but 
being otherwise, I went off in despair to Thomas Atkins 
(unscientific Sergeant,) taking care that the bad news did 
not reach the unsuspecting Army, so confident in its chiefs. 

This unscientific Sergeant was justly proud of his 
watch, corrected daily by the Sun when the Sun shone. As 
this simple experiment can be carried out with a piece of 
stick and some thread to make a circle with, Thomas 
Atkins, being never without some thread and a stick and 
always on the look out for the Sun, generally had the right 
time. Mrs. Atkins was even more proud of the watch 
than her husband, if posriblc, and had the sole control of 
' it in the house. 

1 asked the Sergeant the time : to our mutual conster- 
nation, from the enormous watch dangled an enormous 
bright chain of the purest steel; enough to curve every level 
in the place and make everything bear dead the opposite 
way. Horror was depicted in our faces. Said the Ser- 
geant — “ Holy Virgin ! save us and help us. What shall I 
do, sir ? It aint my fault, sir. Me Avife placed that watch 
in my pocket, sir, whilst she kissed me as she said, sir, 

“ perhaps for the last time!” before going into action. We 
knew nothin’ about them battle-axes, then, sir. Now-a- 
days as you know, sir, (barring your honour) the women 
is mostly bigger than the men and getting bigger every 
^y, it strikes me, sir, (bless their sweet hearts and bodies I) 

I was a standing on tiptoe, sir, kissing her, sir, when my 
wife slipped that watch into my pocket, under my 
tunic. It’s seldom I takes it out, on account of the dif- 
ficulty of it, save to correct it, you know, sir. What shall 
I do, sir? I should be sorry sir, that the thing that I love 
sir, (I dont mean the. chain, ‘sir,) should be the ruin of ; 
the whole Army.” 

I said—" Unscientific Sergeant Thomas Atkins, if you 
could be taken suddenly as ill as you look and retne and 
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chuck that steel cable within 50 yards of the Chief of the 
Staff of the enemy, it strikes me you would pretty well 
ruin the enemy.” 

Thomas Atkins having been taken suddenly ill, 
departed upon his laudable errand. I went in out of the 
Sun, changed my boots, and sat under the Plane Table. 

I must have been half asleep when suddenly a groan 
reverberated through the Aluminium fittings of the Plane 
Table. 

It was the young and able General groaning, as he 
did everything else, uncommonly well. 

Another groan reverberating through the Tjible and 
Aluminium fittings, the Serjeants and myself hung on 
to the legs thereof, that being a part of our duty. 

A hollow voice so different to the “ Got his Parallax’’ 
species was heard above us. 

“We are doomed ! but — all is not yet lost.” 

The Chief of the Staff and all the Staff now hurried 
up, with consternation depicted in their faces, and, I am 
sorry to say, those fearful instruments in their pockets. 

I felt as one who standing confidently in a fixed 
bayoneted square of his own men — suddenly saw them 
turn round and take as resolute and straight a bearing 
towards himself as they had previously done towards the 
enemy. That very Plane, but very shady. Table had 
heretofore been as a place of refuge unto me, andlo! 
now I was to experience soon the feelings of the before- 
mentioned animal who sunk and died ! 

An inspiration seized me. With an Aluminium Pin I 
deeply pricked the young .and able General’s leg, who 
immediately ordered his Staff not to approach him withiu 
compass range. 

The Chief of the Staff now said — “ A curious Instru- 
ment had made its appearance among the staff of the 
enemy. Judging by the number of sentries posted around 
it and the evident care with which it is handled, it must 
be of importance and its nature is unknown to us.” 

“ I know it ! I know it !” with most awful itera- 
tions groaned the young man. know its name and 
have great experience in its nature. 
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It’s a Kickmeometre. Its secret was known to only 
one save myself, and our Government would not purchase 
the secret. 

“ That infernal Instrument takes Arcs and Angles and 
Angles and Arcs and + and —bearings round and over a 
corner, besides reflecting every object it bears upon. Stand 
we still, and every man and position amongst us will be 
mapped and planned and our bearings specially and sever- 
ally interpellated upon in a few hours.” 

“ The whole army, Colonel Archimy, must retreat to 
rear of the great Trigonometrical Bases at once. Let each 
brigade, no — not brigade, but each man in the Army, 
march on his opposite bearing exactly” — said the young 
and able. . 

The Staff departed with these orders, and the young 
General groaned — “ 0 for darkness or a Kickmeometre ! 
We must make peace at any. price ! ” 

The whole Army immediately retreated in a Kick- 
meometro panic. 

There was a party in the Army who, though carrying 
out in every respect the wishes of their able young Ge- 
neral, nevertheless had great misgivings as to the present 
system, and now with a large army in full retreat without 
firing a shot, their misgivings Vere confirmed. 

The Blood Royal of England being in the Camp now, 
received full powers by telegraph to act as he thought lit. 

His Royal Highness asked the “ young and able,” how 
it was that without firing a shot the whole Army was in 
retreat. The young man said in reply, that it was no use 
fighting the enemy with the scientific' i*esources he 
evidently had at his disposal, especially when that enemy 
had a Kickmeometre. 

“ I even advise your Royal Highness to make peace 
even to the half of your kingdom.” 

" Then you can’t save the country. Sir Isaac ? ” 

‘'Only in getting favourable terms of peace, your 
Royal Highness — the General of the enemy having a 
great respect for my scientific attainments, 1 might in 
that way still be of use to the Army.” 

“ You must command the Army, now. General Thund- 
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erbones/’ said His Boyal Highness to a large handsome- 
looking veteran at his side — “ perhaps you will be able to 
save the honour of the country, and. tell me what you 
think of this business.’* 

" Think ! think ! your Royal Highness, — I can hardly 
speak I 

“ The whole British Army in full retreat on account 
of a Kickme — ^kickme — ^what did he call it ?” 

** Kickmeometre” said Sir Issac. 

" Kickmeometre, thank you, sir, and, mind, you 
salute your superior officer next time when, you speak to 
him,’’ said General Thunderbonos, “ I being General in 
Chief. 

“The first thing to do now, your Royal Highness, 
considering the men are so demoralized and the enemy so 
confident, is either to get hold of or pretend to get hold 
of this wonderful instrument called a Kickme — what 
Sir Isaac ?” 

“ 1 forget the name almost now myself,” said the 
“young and able,” sulkily. 

“ Beware, sir,” said Thunderbones, “ you’re not in a 
class room now, sir,” and there was an unmistakable put- 
him-in-arrest look in the General’s eyes. 

“ War is a stern realiQr, sir, notwithstanding your 
Kickme — Kickme — ^what. Sir Isaac 

“ Ometre,” said the young man sharply, almost in 
the memorable “ Parallax” voice. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the General, “ suppose we 
change the subject and re-christen the instrument, for 
practical purposes its use will hardly be impaired under 
another name. Your Royal Highness and gentlemen, 
we will call the instrument a Barometre. 

“ I have now to recommend that the late Com- 
mander and his Staff revert to their original appoint- 
ments.” 

This was accordingly done. Sir Isaac (his rank being 
only jJTO tern) joined his marching Regiment as Lieutenant 
Nevrton, the remainder being Sub- Lieutenants also re- 
joined their magnificent, munificent, original useful 
appointments. 
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Thunderbones did not think of staying the retreat 
till the Army had got well behind the huge Trigonometri- 
cal Bases, as he thought the exercise would keep the men 
in wind and give him time to collect his Staff .who, I am 
sorry to say, having a deal more sense than science, in- 
stantly seized my Plano Table for a Mess Table— with 
the consequence that I could no longer walk under its 
mighty shade. 

“ Does your Royal Highness know of our M. F. H. in 
the service ?” sorrowfully asked Thunderbones — “ a squa- 
dron of my old Regiment led by one of thorn would soon 
capture that Barometro to-morrow — I must say I think the 
men’s hearts are in their right places though their riding 
muscles owing to the science courses are all, wasted. 
Some one must lead them and be able to dismount too.” 

His Royal Highness with the bravery inherent 
in his race, and being the only M. F. H. in the Army, 
instantly and with alacrity offered to lead the squadron 

“Here, you, sir, here you long-legged chap,” said the 
General pointing at me, — “ I appoint you A. I). C. to His 
Royal Highness. You held on just now like a brick to 
the piles of that house of yours. — Blow me if your riding 
muscles can be wasted ! ” 1 heard and instantly obeyed. 

Half the night was spent ih strapping and otherwise 
making safe in their saddles a squadron of an originally 
crack Corps. 

In this manoeuvre the scientific branch nearly re- 
gained their former prestige, as several horses vainly 
tried to unseat their riders. 

A report was purposely spread abroad during the 
night that several Kickmeometres had arrived from town, 
but unfortunately by calculations reaching to the 
thousandth place of Decimals, (it was wonderful what 
faith the men had in Decimals) elaborately, worked 
out by the accomplished Staff — assisted by an extraordi- 
narily scientific and attenuated Hindoo ex-student of oiie 
of Maharajah Blowhard’s model primary schools, it was 
discovered that these beautiful instruments could only 
be used effectively on the enemy when he was in full 
retreat. 
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They would therefore be placed in the rear of .the 
Army, General Thunderbones to command the Army, and 
be especially in charge (assisted by a scientific Staff) of 
these beauUful instruments. 

Under these circumstances, especially with Thunder- 
bones in their rear, advancing was the best policy, so all 
thought. 

The Cavalry was in great spirits, and almost, if not 
quite, up to its old form. 

A large supply of cobbler’s wax had been issued to 
each trooper with his rations. It is true this necessitated 
an extra pair of overalls, one pair now forming a part and 
parcel of the saddlery. Parliament unfortunately was not 
sitting, but some members being canvassed, signified 
their intention of voting for half these expenses if the 
General would undertake to pay the other half out of the 
prize-money of the men : — the issue of the overalls was 
accordingly sanctioned, but not before Thunderbones had 
threatened to resign. 

Next morning as old Sol made his appearance, the 
enemy’s dire Instrument of destruction was soon surround- 
ed by sentries. There was an unusual stir among the 
Staff. 'I’he sentries had been doubled, we even feared they 
had been forewarned of o»r intended attack. 

Gallantly led by His Koyal Highness, w'o swooped 
down on the enemy’s General, his Staff, and his instru- 
ments of science, and were bearing them in triumph to 
our own General, when a figure, clad with snakes it seem- 
ed at first, but in reality iron clmins, rushed towards us. 

“ I ’vo done the trick, yer honour ! — I told you I 
would, though I could not do it yesterday.” The appari- 
tion turned out to be Sergeant Atkins. 

Before the enemy Sir Isaac had been holding forth on 
the disgracefully unscientific mode of our proceedings — 
a disgrace to the scientific age we lived in — and 
abusing his Staff for not knpwing miles away that steel 
swords and scabbards were about. Now all was explained. 
Unscientific Sergeant Thomas Atkins had outscienced 
the enemy. 

“As the enemy,” Sir Isaac scientifically, yet tersely 
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retnarkGd, might as well have bad old Vulcan 
himself dancing a hornpipe on his instruments as that 
infernal Sergeant within a 100 yards of him.” 

On the arrival of our prisoner and his Staff in the 
presence of. General Thunderbones, the enemy’s General 
immediately held forth regarding the disgracefully un- 
scientific method adopted towards himself and Staff, and 
wondered how Sir Isaac could have sanctioned such a 
proceeding involving as it were a return to the age of 
brute force. 

“ I command now ! ” said Thunderbones loftily. “ Sir 
Isaac has boon weighed in his own scientific balances and 
found wanting. I know the enemy relied upon his 
wonderful scientific Staff .and instruments to , apprize 
him hours beforehand of my steel-armed army. — As you 
wisely remarked, ‘brute force’ shall immediately ad- 
vance.” 

Orders were accordingly issued for the advance of 
the Array, who utterly defeated the unwary enemy with 
great slaughter, the mounted branches of all arms doing 
especial execution among his ranks as there was no hold- 
ing the horses and ndem volem no dismounting. 

Sergeant Atkin.s received the Order* of the Com- 
passes for the scientific way iA which he had helped to 
defeat the enemy. His comrades were at first inclined to 
smile at Sergeant Atkins being possessed of this Order 
so eagerly sought after by the most renowned Generals of 
Europe and Asia, but the aforesaid comrades usually got the 
worst of the battle. “Can you work up to the 4th Decimal ? 
Can you take the sunt or moon at any hour of the night 
or day ? Then dont talk to me,” and the Sergeant would 
walk away triumphantly and polish up his Order. 

General Thunderbones refused the Order of the 
Compasses. And yet he was happy. If he felt the least 
inclined to be otherwise, he had only to order Sir baac, 

* We recommend the institution* of this Order in Pingal for Ae 
specifil glorifictitioii of lionoiir-huiitors, ami zGalous Durbaritos aiicl proinis- 
ing niembors of Maharajah BlowhartVs Native Civil Service. The Maharajah 
will of couree be tlie })eri)etiial G. M. 0. 0. — Editor. 

t Out sub-deputies cau— under their armpits of course.— BD. 
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now Lieut. Newton to the riding school and go and watch 
him. If in a very baid humour, he would inhumanly 
order Sir Isaac to take oS his spectacles and not keep 
fancying he was still in a Class Boom ; but being 
in reality of a forgiving temperament, he generally ended 
by asking Sir Isaac to dinner, and eventualfy quite won 
the Newtonian heart by making him a present of a most 
extraordinarily scientific little instrument given to the 
General in approbation of his refusal of the Order by a 
great Gymnosophist, and ‘ unbroken Kulin ’ Brahmin 
among the Hindoos, who were now the most scientific 
race on the face of the earth. 

Umbdlld, 26tli October, 1873. 



AAINS AAPESA TO JEMS SKPIBAEFOS. 

Bopv IV $€ yapcr, ov Atn patiai^ ^8, 

E^otXS ^po/A ujui TO ^iv 8 IV IvS IS jSpeS, 

S17, SKpC^XcpOS ICU/AS ^pOfL jSciOvS tfc / 4 flV| 

Wi0 e/Aim iroKcrs ov8 oriX c/inrccp )9pfv« 
SvoT^vS fit vayiTi av8 (^pwr jSpass, 

©ft) oTiXX a ^vX IV lotT, tv ccvs ov ass. 

Siy tp. dXX si^pXcs Vivp ts irepr yptp^s^ 

Av 8 tXo 0e Ji^ps 8 c Xo IIXv«& 0^ $€ IIpcss. 

Wtd a 0 vX*s KOTT ^op ekji av 8 crop 8 o<^ Xa0, 

@€ TpvP Srpip- ‘Hpo) ^irs ni^XetSi^s pofl, 

Av 8 8 ^ps XotK $ac0ov Spotv AttoXXcds leap, 

Wt0 crevs av8 r^err avS viprv srtX ar wap, 

Yvs iSpoiti (7\ — K wtXrvai sIivk tp. ivro am, 

“H )3Xaps ay^v tv pqjwy tpvorcvs. 

S 17 tp pvtf/t l&Zt^p ts jScTTCpS fjnjp TO Tpc 8 , 

AvS 7 r(i)p, popv axprep popv, 8 vXX orpi/ps Xc 8 * 
'H n/t^/ts vpvjcJis, av 8 crrtXX as 17 pawSeps ; 
MtaT^ifcs ts icaieX ^op Join’s av^oX AivScps; 
YvajScur/tS Si^Xs tv (rXavSep av 8 a^me^ 

Av8 CTcXs ts *** av8 KVpp€p (TTtjlX ffiOp vtwf. 
BevyoXa ortXX ts cricopv, ip erws ts ^T, — 

AXX 0oXs to Tpvfl, av 8 (repvjiX to fle yp^ir, — 

@€ powTcS P^yyap vpvVS fle saytvy rpu, 

*H patSs fills ap 8 , ^p (TO ^ viySs pvoT 8 v ; 
YvJiamri Xav 8 / fiar <nyC av eppavS ^oe 
A irptVTcp’s tpTT, — fie yv 8 av 8 Miatf awot; 
YvXaTnrt Xav 8 / Kov 8 €p 8 j3t pvfiXcs 
SrtXX TO €v 8 tvp ts voucrcos BiXXtvycryatT. 

Bwt, (I) ypiyv vor, ^op Bptratvs yevepus ows, 
AXX— AXX 86TCOT fie )8wp, fie ^ouX-povfi8 Sws. 
Act tp yiyp ov, ov8 jSc ajaKa^ (rrtXX 
0€ PpLVT pa jSpa av8 ^cf, 80 vo tXX. 

*Hp*s owe e/ta^ ^op fiiy ^pop a tocX-f^tX 8 KVtVcp; 
IIpovoiic VO pwp, yp^iT^vX TO fie ytO^ / 




THE SPIRIT OF IND. 


TN the ethereal domei was reigning not 
The Queen inconstant of the stellar sea ; 

And Night, bound westward, from her sable wings 
Was shedding deeper and still deeper gloom 
Like troubled conscience on the mien of one, — 

A novice, to the whirling pool of crime 
Enticed, and head-long plunged but suddenly 
In downward course arrested by Remorse : 

The roaring storm that had but ere now raged 
In the Himalayan glades — of mythic fame— 

With exultation to prostrate the pride 
Of their majestic monarchs, on whom age 
Never tells, but who still as ages roll 
O’er Time’s expanse unbounded, stately grow. 
Was with despairing moan receding far : — 

When, from the foot of snow-clad Himalay 
Piercing the darkness deathlike and profound, 

A burning Lamentation thus ^egan ; 

« Oh Heaven ! poor India’s Spirit thee implores 
Her misery to witness;— mjsery 
More writhing, far more scorching than the fires 
Unquenchable thro’ eternity, decreed 
To that rebellious Chief who tempted man. 

Lo, she to ibrtune’s too mysterious course 
A victim lies! The mistress formerly 
Of Progress true, is now a helpless slave 
To darkest Ignorance ! Her ancient pride 
All gone, and life’s sweet harmonies destroyed, 
See jarring Discords throng* her happy home ! 
Pull weU thou knowest, oh all-seeing Heaven ! 
The fair name of this prostrate Spirit, once 
Of odour perfect, has been tarnished now 
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'By Calumny’s voiccj and her Liherty,— 

The cherished love of her once gallant sons, 

For which they bravely fought and nobly hied 
In many a well>contested battle>field, 

Is held, alas I in strangers’ iron grasp 
Secure. The Spirit that an empire ruled, 

Before a foreign rod, like aspen leaf. 

Trembles I Oh Mother Earth I thy child entomb — 
Far better that than this existence sad i” 


London, Had October, 1878. 


B. Mittra. 



SONNET. 

NOBIN’S ADDRESS FROM HIS PRISON.* 

rjniS done ; these hands are dyed with blood that once 
Was purO) and dearer far than e’en my own'>— 

The dream was o’er,— I woke as from a trance 
To find sweet Innocence by gold o’erthrown. 

The tragic sequel to the world is known ! 

Could I do less ? ’Twas not in flesh and blood 
The madness of the soul to have withstood I 
I only did what many must have done. 

Is it a crime to have despatched her life, — 

To have freed her soul from polluted dust ? 

Borne vindicated brave Virginius’ knife, 

That saved his daughter {rom a tyrant’s lust i 
But times are changed : divorced from Mercy, see 
Justice has but a felon’s bonds for me ! 

Ram Shabma. 


t 


* For the information of our English readers, it may be mentioned that 
Nobin CSinuder Baneijee is a young man now lying in the local jail under 
sentence of transportation for life for wife>murder. The circumstances 


. His wife, 
and when he sought 


which led to the commission of the crime are truh 

a young and handsome girl, was most, foully seduced, — 

to bring her away to his own home, was intimidated and thwarted by her 
bebiayw. Thus exasperated and in the madness of despair, he slew her 
as tlm only alternative open to him to rescue her from a life of infemy. If 
ever there was a case which called, for the exercise of the prerogative of 
Mercy it is this ; and yet Sir George Campbell, who only tlie other day 
libera4d from prison an execrated miscreant of the Bengal Police and reduced 
the s e n tfuc" m a notorious Israelitish knava is cruelly deaf to the universal 
appeal of the whole country fer the remission of tUe sentence passed on 
tuur^py, Robin. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Editorial Sanctum is flooded with communications sign- 

■ i 

ed by all the letters of the alphabet regarding the immortal corres- 
pondence which appeared in our last number, and the silly attacks 
which it has evoked from certain heroes of G-rub Street. Our 
friends will observe that we are still as large as life, — that our 
shadow has not at all grown less. Let the donkeys of the Ditch 
and the monkeys of Lucknow exorcise their lungs and play fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven: they will never disturb our 
equanimity. All we care for is the approbation of the good and 
wise : — " fit audience find though few.” It has been our proud 
privilege to win t|at approbation, though we cannot help having 
daily accessions to the number of our audience. If our foes 
will read us and fp into fits, we can’t help it. 

We are exceedingly grateful to our correspondents for the 
expression of their personal kindness to us. While self-interest 
would prompt the insertion of their flattering communications, 
our invincible modesty will not^ permit their appearance in our 
Magazine. We shall simply content ourselves by noticing 
a few !— 


McFrenzy says: '’There is one Editor in one province at 
least whose abilities are conspicuous enough — ^for daws to peck 
at, and wise men to study.” Just so. You are a brick I But 
don’t you ” your honor ** us out of season. There is Lutchmun ; 
he never does so, and we like the lad mightily for it 

I — gr— m while acknowledging the excellence of our Maga, 
wonders what the comprehensive " 8ec.” on our title page com- 
prises. Why, old boy, it comprises the modem Science of 
Gborokolooy, of which we hope to see you before long an apt 
student. There are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy. For your oongratolationsi thanks. 
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K. D. P. No body has any right to praise us except— our> 
selves, and, to say the truth, we are not quite remiss iu the 
exercise of that right. Don't the moralists say that there is ho> 
thing like self-applause ? 

J. W . Let him jeer on and be a jackass still. Remember 
the lines ** Born in the garret, &c.'* 

B. L. M. You know very well what’s what. He is a Dur- 
barite, which means a toady of the Pingal type ) and Brahmo* 
ism is bmmmi^em, and no mistake. 

y. C. D. We were not aware of the beggar’s existence. 
It is the old story of the gnat and the bull over again. Is the 
proof forthcoming ? 

D. B. M. The specific recommended in the ’ Bemiaiscences' 
for drunkenness has alarmed many a gray-headed toper. Hence 
the clamour, we believe. Do you smart under the lashing ? 

G. C. wishes confusion to our enemies, and more power 
t^ our grey goose quill. We say, amen. And thou art a trump I 

H. F. Catch us sleeping if yon can I We know that 
there is much jubilee in that quarter. Just wait for the appear- 
ance of our revelations which we withhold at present out of 
simple pity for the creature. As for^his opinions, fudge ! If he 
is wise, he will cry peccavi and not give himself such airs. 

An Oin Bor enquires what is our price. If of Maga, 
see our Title Page; if of ourselves, why nothing short of the 
Presidentship of the united states of the world. We would 
then style ourselves Augustus of the Millenium, have Lord 
N — ^th — K for our Graud Vizier, H — bh — se and E — nn— dy 
for our joint Chancellors, and Jeames for our vakUde-chambre, 

Wind -f- ham. The first is Anglo-Indianese— poor— poor 
— ^poor; the last (and this to you in confidence) we like. Here’s 
a new cap- and bells for a Xmas, present for you in Ken of the 
one consigned to your Assignee. We are glad to hear of your 
’ Sharp settlement.’ Has it been ‘brought about by selling your- 
self to^-^ -of course you know whom we mean. The verses 

are lather good, and that is something in this age of tin and 
Anglo-Indian ’pottery,’— as our friend Bam Sharma calls aU 
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Humittee atteQ{its itit T8nificatioQ;,*wbut they Have underialiot 
the mark. Yoa ara welcomei if apared, to tnuucribe the 
following 

10 P^AN. 

rpHEBE’S one great man the heavens nnderj 
And he is doubtless Sambbu Chunder: 

Who knows not this, is quite a bunder, 

Theu hail to Mixaa Sambhu Chunder, 

* « « w « 

He wished a share of Huzmt’s plunder. 

But vaiu the wish of Sambbu Chunder, 

What^s sauce for goose is sauce for gander, 

But anrely not for Sambhu Chunder ? 

Tour venal scrihes in dirt may flounder, 

But lot our honest Sambhu Chunder. 

His eouutry’s, and his faith's defender^ 

Be tint the praise of Sambhu Chunder. 

'Gainst sinners all he hurls his thunder. 

Beware ye then of Sambhu Chunder. 

Like Friar Tuck he wields his dmda, 

The Purmahnngsha, Sambhu Chunder. 

Kow take the hint, and on it ponder, 

Hor dare to jeer at S&mbhu Chunder. 

Of purchased praise and blame no vender. 

Is Purity's sdf, Sambhu Chunder. 

«• # • w * * 

To Virtue deals he lots of munda, 

To Vice, BUh-laddoo, — Sambhu Chunder. 

True Christian* he, and that's no wonder. 

He gives cheek for cheek, Sambhu Chunder I 

Y. C. D. 


* We have the great authority of Sarii Chandra's Magasine, of the 
hdy dty of Benares, tlurt “A true Hindn is a Chrurtaan in the true sense 
rf the word,*— .ff. C, Mogetbss, Mo. I, p. IK. 
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^From Tha Ooasitoilah DaUy Befitse.) 

The October No. of Mookerjee'a Magazine is out. 
As the publishers of that periodical do not choose to 
send copies of the mi-k to us, we broke through our 
usual rule of parsimony, and went to the expense of buy- 
ing a copy for ourselves. We know that our co-pro- 
prietor — now on leave— that miracle of an economist, who 
could save Hs. 99 out of an income of Rs. 100, will go 
into fits when the news of this immense outlay reaches 
him in England, but stolen pleasures are so sweet, that 
we have willingly risked an angry protest from our 
thrifty brother of the grey goose quill. We must, how- 

? (ver, confess our disappointment with the cartoon which 
brms so great an attraction of the present number. Who 
that knows us but must know that we are veiy humble' 
servants and warm admirers of the great Maharajah 
Blowhard of the Kingdom of Pingal, and yet, will it be 
believed, we have been excluded from both the Durbar 
and Council Scenes of the Maharajah. But we excuse 
the omission for the sake of the immortality accorded to 
us in that grand burst of rhyme entitled “ Messiah 
which, we are told, is insttnct with the very fire of 
Apollo. Though neither fitted by education nor mental 
calibre to grasp the beauties of that, or any other, piece 
of artistic composition, we are nevertheless conscious of 
the high honor done to ourselves by the poet who, in his 
prophetic vision, has exhibited little “ tomtit twittering 
on an eagle’s wings.” 

We also notice with peculiar pleasure, ttot our bene- 
ficent example is 8preadin|f like a cirde in a stagnant 
pool, and that Mr. Mookeije^ intends taking a pataiotac 
flight, at the public expense, from the land of his birth 

•' True patriots we, for be it understood. 

We left our country for our country's good.** 
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(Frov. The Briton.) 

It is an established rule with us to notice no efforts 
of native intellect. In our insular pride, we would fain 
believe that genius and wit are products only of the 
English soil, and hence we systematically decline to re- 
co^ize the claims of native writers to the rights of 
citizenship in the republic of letters. We are aware that in 
this we differ from the practice of our predecessors in the 
ranks of Indian Journalism, — from the D. L. Ks., Palmers, 
Stocquelers, Parkers, and Cobb Hurrys of former days, 
but it must be borne in mind that the India of those 
days is not the India of to-day ; and we are free to con- 
fess, that the lapse of years has brought a change over the 
spirit of* our dream. Still, the instinct of fair play which 
is ingrained in the soul of every Englishman induces us at 
times to infringe this rule ; and it is in obedience to that 
instinct, that we now notice the appearance of the Octo- 
ber No. of Mookerjee*8 Magazine. Although several of 
our. contemporaries have been studiously reticent as to 
the interest with which it has been read and admired in 
the upper ciioles of society, we would not follow their 
example, but candidly admit that, in spite of that spirit 
of pessimism which characterizes its general tone, the 
articles both in prose ancT verse in the present number, 
are very interesting, veiy grave, and very learned. 

('From Tha tndum Watcher.) 

Fortune never comes with both hands full. Our joy 
at the announcement that the learned Editor of Mooker- 
jee’s Magazine, Babu Sumbhu Chand Mukhapadby^ 
remains in the country, is greatly marred by the intelli- 
gence that his rival, the Editor of the Pingal Weekly 
Gazette, departeth not yet. Much speculation is rife as 
to the cause of the latter’s sudden change of mind. We 
have a theory, however, which, we think, fairly hits the 
mark. 

For who, to popular dislike a prey, 

A well-paid Indian Office e’er resigned, — 

Withstood the blandishments of place and pay. 

Nor cast one longing— ling’ring look bdiind ? 
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^Feom 27te Amicus of India.) 

' My dear T — ns— d, 

You complain of the state of financial 
inanition to which the Amicus has been reduced. Sut, 
surely, you are not so unreasonable as to expect that my 
heavy leaders can long keep it afloat. Moreover, all the 
mischief that could be done to the periodical was done 

by H during his temporary management of it. 

The world knows that ‘honest lago’ is a truthful and 
honorable character both in his public and private 
utterances i and 1 am sure you will believe me when I 

say, that it was R ’s commendatory notices, in the 

Amicus, of Mooherjee's Magazine , — to which I observe 
with regret you also allude in your last in uuch flat-, 

tering terms, that particularly attenuated our sub-’ 

scription list. 

Yours truly, 

' Georgius Vulcanus.* 

^From The Fifeshire Chronicle.) 

We have much pleasure in hnnouncing that Ma- 
harajah Blowhard is expected amongst us in the course 
of three or four months. We feel sure that this qua- 
druple county, which glories in the excellence of its 
breed of black cattle, will accord to him an enthusiastic 
reception on his return to these shores. With his cha- 
racteristic energy, he has promptly followed up his 
address to the electors of Churchchaldee by an elec- 
tioneering speech delivered on the occasion of a festive 
gathering in the far East. It will be seen from the speech 
which we reproduce in another column, that his political 
principles are republican true blue. This is evident from 
his professed dislike of monarchy and inherent love of 

lords. The Prince of is simply a' man, but 

the Grand Pasha of ‘His Excellency’ forever. 

It now remains to consider whether we should not change 
the designation of this county from ' Fifeshire into 
Trumpshire in anticipation of the Maharajah’s blasts. 

King Qeoigius Vttlgarus I 1st F. iX Ko ! Oeorgium fiidiia, Sod P. O, . 

. P 
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But by far the most gratif3dng announcement which 
it has ever been our privilege to make . is, that that re* 
Powned Indian sage, Sumbhachundra Paramahungsha, is 
about to pay a visit to the Land o’ cakes. ,He is the 
JVIohunt of Mokhorjee's Maggasin which, as interpreted by 
the learned Pundit Rajendra Lain, means, in the Gentoo 
language, the shrine of Wisdom and H oliness, and is the re- 
sort, every month, of thousands of devoted pilgrims from 
the remotest comers of the globe. The immediate object 
of the sage’s visit has not yet transpired, but most well- 
informed persons conjecture that it has some connection 
with a matrimouial project in which that pure and un- 
broken kaolin is greatly interested. Whether that object 
be the correction by a personal alliance of the defects in 
'our almost perfect breed of humans, it will now be pre- 
mature to speculate ; but this at least is certain, that he 
will be accompanied by a Johnson — a veritable Johnson 
who, to expiate the sins of old Sam, and to correct 
at the same time the mistake of his progenitors, has 
determined to furnish himself with a Scotch rib. This 
potential Benedict,” it is understood, will be given 
away by the Paramahungsha. It is seriously contem- 
plated, when the holy man comes here, to depose 
St. Andrew, and to raise* St. Sumbhoo to his pedestal as 
the future tutelary Saint of Scotland. 

% 

f’FROM The Court Joumah) 


From advices received from His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, Her Majesty 
understands that that eminent Indian — unbroken 
Hindu — Koolin of Koolins — and lineal descendant of 


the great Brahma, Mirza Sambha Ghundra Mookho- 
padhya. Editor of Moohetjee's Magazine, is coming out to 
England, accompanied by the Maharajah Blowhard and 
, Sir Luchmun Jan Sen, G. S.J. Magnificent preparations 
are being made for the reception of the distinguished 
foreigner. St. James Palace will be set apart for his 
residence during his temporary sojourn in tnis country, 
and it has been resolved that the expenses of his 
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reception will be a charge on the imperial revenues, and 
not on the Indian Exchequer. For this purpose, the First 
Lord of the Treasury has it in command from Her 
Majesty to apply for a vote of 5 millions as soon as Par- 
liament meets. We may further mention that amongst 
other items in the programme of amusements already 
decided on in honor of the distinguished Brahman, there 
will be a grand review in the park, and— Jeanies 
Scribblerus in the pillory. 

(From The Bengal Times.) 

Undignified. Personality is the one abomination 
that the deservedly pop” professes to avoid as it would 
a pestilence. It may be everything under the sun,* 
but personal and offensive — never ! Now, however we 
may differ from our amiable contemporary on many 
points, we will do him the justice to admit his strict 
impartiality and consistency in all questions that concern 
the welfare of individuals or the public generally, not to 
mention the calm, dignified, and intellectual attitude of 
his mind in criticising men and measures. Turning to the 
issue of the 25th instant, we see an instance of this fine 
spirit of independent journalisln peeping out in his abuse 
of the editor of Mookerjea's Magazine. With a zeal that 
would perhaps damage a better cause, he heaps up the 
^Kony unctuously— traducerf, imputes, and insinuates, till 
his entire vocabulary of journalistic Billingsgate si 
There is a pharisaical egotism that runs 
through the article— a professedly leading one, by the 
way— which pleasingly illustrates that powerful talent 
for invective which may fairly claim to be the Nem 
peculiar forte. Genius is said to adorn whatever she 
touches, the /. D. N. does more, it adds to tjie lustre of 
genius a corona of light that exhibits fwts in such 
ehaming variety as to puzzle the eye and confuM the 
mind, while it revivifies the imagmation. Thus the re- 

nuted * * . * . 

has a halo of romance cast around him with a single 

puff from a police reporter’s pen, while a gentleman of 
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excellent family and undoubted attainments is pilloried 
in the columns of the “ deservedly pop ” for the simple 
reason that he desired, like a wise man, to be^ certified of 
the precise conditions under which he was invited to leave 
his native land for the perilous and undoubtedly comfort* 
less sea-voyage to a foreign country. To a Native 
gentleman desirous of quitting India for a trip to Europe, 
the idea of the passage by sea is not unnaturally a for- 
midable one. It is altogether a new and not parti- 
cularly inviting experience, beset with inconveniences 
and rife with danger, and he who undertakes it volun- 
tarily for a public and political purpose should, we 
are of opinion, be an object of encouragement rather 
than of feeble ridicule. For obvious reasons the “deser- 
vedly pop ’’ does not hit very hard in the tedious and 
inane tirade it has fulminated against the editor of the 
Mag.— a gentleman, as far as we can judge, of decidedly 
superior attaimnents to the News' editor, literary and 
scholastic, which perhaps is not saying much— but the 
intention is self-evident. The News does not carry extra- 
ordinarily heavy guns, and a salvo from all its batteries 
simultaneously, would not probably have very much 
effect, because the lan^a^ it habitually employs is weak 
and its sentiments are insipid, still as a public journalist, , 
the editor should be aware that something more edifying 
is expected in his columns than an imbecile attempt 
to gibbet an inoffensive man! What strikes us as most 
unfair is, indirectly imputing want of capacity to a man 
who deems it prudent to avail himself of the most ordi- 
nary precaution. However great the applicant’s oriental 
love of ease and comfort, we should imagine that there 
cfl-n hardly be a doubt that an educated and e^erienced 
journalist,, who has successfully exponed public opinion 
for 18 yeacs, is at least as well versed in Indian statistics 
as * * * * 11 distinctions are 

necessary, they should be dcawn impartially and with 
reference to the merits of the parties criticised. 
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I- 

Realism m ' su $ Nominalism. 


lyCETIITNK.S ’tis is a juridical a^e. They say it is an 
age of science ; in the technicality of the followers 
of the new Mabained — ^the positive age': it seems even 
more to be the age of law. 

’Tis * The {teign of Law,’ cries at the top of his 
voice His Grace the Vizier-i-Hind, the Providence, under 


God, (oftentimes alas ! but darkly ^visible) of Southern 
Asia. If his own conduct may seem to be a preparation 
of an opposite state of things for the world — wlpit then? 
There is sti^ law in that lawlessness. There will be 
found method, however unconscious, in his madness! 


By the very law of things there must needs be an excep- 
tion, if not more, to every rule— if only to prove the 
reality of the role itself. This I believe is the secret of 
the apparent absence of all law in his Grace's afiairs, 
personal and public, physical and metaphysical. ^ Thus 
his literary dehut in the Edinburgh Review was in the 
mutually destructive characters of the enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the Marquis of Dalhonsie and the warm eulogist 
of Earl Canning. He took up the reckless defence of 
the first at a time when the Cimmerean gloom of succeed- 
inof events had obscured as* by a perfect, and, as it has 
proved, permanent, eclipse the temporary brilliance of bis 
administration, and the irresistible, diock of 1857-58 had 
bursted the showy structure of his erewhile great reputa- 
tion, when the most reckless Old Bailey practitioner 
might from very shame hesitate to accept his cause • 
and followed up, soon after, with a no less hearty pane- 
gyric of the second, than whom British proconsul of 
more opposite views and policy and more different soul 
hardly ever held office in India. In his last essay, in the 
CouienvpofOiTy, on Hibernicisms in Recent Philosophy 
he unwittingly exhibits in his ovm person a quite Hiber- 
nian spectacle of aristocratic literature of which .that 
literal/ fop and aristocratic snob, Horaqo Walpole, the 
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historiographer of Royal and Noble Authors, would 
have been ashamed for the credit of his caste — in that, 
dogmatising, as he glibly does, on matters philosophical, 
and lashing the recognized masters mercilessly for blun- 
dering as he thought in their alphabet — exaggerating 
thereby, if possible, the popular prejudice against philo- 
sophers as devoid of common sense — ^he had not taken 
the preparatoiy care to guard himself from the laughable 
absurdity of the crassest ignorance in a difficult subject, 
in which the ipse dixit of even rulers ,of men is of no 
weight whatever, by making the necessary acquaintance 
with the writings of the masters whom he undertook, 
in right cavalier fashion, to expose. So in providing for 
his own,, the haughty peer, the bydt or samdhi of the 
sovereign, quietly apprenticed his younger #on to a man 
of ''piece goods” and "real Souchong,” against the 
silent protest of the entire peerage and gentry, — the 
philosophical radical, the Liberal minister who I believe 
would resent being thought a jobbing Whig, did not 
scruple to reward an opportune pamphleteer who strength- 
ened.by his pen a cabinet in difficulty — the pamphleteer 
himself being a clansman who tried in vain to enter 
Parliament->-by pitchforking him into a high Indian office, 
to which he had no spedial claim, in a Province in which 
he had served in no executive capacity, over a people 
who apparently were deemed to require repression in 
their political aspirations stimulated by the policy of a 
long line of statesmen of a different school from the one 
now unfortunately in the ascendant. So the old admirer 
of Indian annexation is a member of a British non-in- 
terference-policy Government. So the rack-renting ras- 
ter of Athol is an out-and-out Millian in Indian adminis- 
tration ; the last of the feudal barons of Europe— the most 
formidable foe of the day of a territorial aristocracy in 
Asia. I'bere indeed never was a clearer proof of a ge- 
nuine rule by a sharp exception than this of the present 
Reign of Law by this curious exemplar. 

We may, therefore, well rest assured that Law is 
the most prominent and most universal label of our times. 
Law coofronts us on all sides, in all things. L^w, ot 
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course, is reco^lzed as a necessity in Physics : for 
does not the absence of it in Physics in the singular 
number develope cholera, an artificial one indeed* but 
‘which may all the same prove fatal? and as for the 
plural number, what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. Law pursues us to the regions of Meta- 
physics and Morals, unto all their border lands— down 
to their darkest valleys. Of old Literature and Law were 
supposed to have no connection and to be always at 
loggerheads whenever brought together per force. No 
more so than you now a days take a stage-coach on 
the Grand Trunk Road to the Upper Provinces I Law 
prevails even in Literature — to the extent of being 
employed by so great a patron of anarchy as His Grace 
just named *aa the name of his magnum opus. There * 
are, indeed, laws for the treatment of all kinds of subjects. 
There is one for my present one. Ths law— genuine 
authoritative lex non scripta as laid down in precedents 
recorded without variation through years — seems to be — 
to begin with quoting Shakespeare’s Miss Juliet’s pretty 
speech. Well, a law is a law and we must abide by it 
And to speak truth it is not unoften very serviceable. 
Law is at once a convenience^ and an inconvenience ; 
makes certain things easy, others difficult. In my case 
I gratefully acknowledge it smoothes the path of my 
discourse. The beginning is, always the difficulty, and 
it g[ives me a beginning ready cut and dried, and 1 am 
all the more grateful that it imposes that beginning as 
a necessity, an obligation. No man ever wrote on 
names without good Miss Juliet’s leave, and no man, 

I say, — shall 1 Certainly no gallant man will — no amiable 
soul who has any partiality for the madamoiselles of 
rival houses. It is a privilege in more senses than one 
to begin the subject with her philosophic remark. Miss 
Capulet is the Muse of the Literature of Names. 1 of 
course exclude from my respectable view its namesake, 
that Literature in which friend Jeames has taken high 
honors— of which Xantippe is the Muse, Thersites the 
High Priest and— I suppose Ranee Moody^ Gully, Coiroi- 
tolah,is the Temple. No matter, therefore, if the quotatiop 
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is thread-bare — if it has been quoted over and over again 
— if you hear it in conversation every other day of your 
life-^if it is inflicted on you in every drawing-room in 
town and pursues you to your retreat in the country—. 
no matter, you must be a good boy, patient under it 
once more, — and again if need be. o matter if I 
have myself enaployed it times out of mind, I must 
be allowed the customary and accustomed privilege. 
Nay, gentle reader, it is not only my right at your 
hands, but also my duty to you. The more times it has 
been iterated and reiterated — the oftenerit has been inflict- 
ed on a patient world, the higher is the precedent — ^the 
more stringent the mutual obligation of writers and 
^ readers ; *of the former to use it as if it were bran-new, 
and the latter to afiect to be amused by it. *As an ortho- 
dox writer I have no choice of originality. So I gratefully 
commend yom to the old familiar tune ; so you commend 
me to good, ever-young Miss Gapulet. Well then — 
''What’s in a name!” reasoned Juliet, distracted at the 
thought of the insuperable obstacle to the lawful and proper 
union of a Capulet and a Montague, members of two 
Houses between whom almost a blood-fued raged. " The 
rose by any other name ^nuld smell as sweet, so would 
Borneo were he not Romeo called.” There I 

In justice to the greatest hero in Literature it must 
be confessed that the popularity of this quotation is not 
an accident, any more than Shakespeare’s popularity in 
general. It is only Shakespeare that bears such repe- 
tition. Nay, Shakespearean words and phrases have long 
since become part of the English language which it has 
immensely enriched. Shakespearean sentiments have by 
far augmented the floating capital of national thought. 
In what may be termed the science (now-a-days a subject 
is nothing if not a science) of what may be called 
Nomenology, that nothing apparently can be written, 
without the above quotation^ to begin with, proves not the 
barrenness or want of independence of writers but the 
importance and truth of the idea contained in the quota- 
tion. It comprises in a nut-shell the substance of a 
great controversy which raged between two different 
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schools of philosophers in Ancient India and Medanyal ' 
Europe. even more, it neatly cuts the gordion 

knot of the dilSculty which set then! by the ears. It is^ 
hence, the neatest argument not merely for the equality 
of man and woman but, as evidence of the triumph of 
an unconscious lady amateur over professional male Fan> 
dits, it convincingly demonstrates the absolute im- 
measurable superiority of petticoats to breeches. It 
constitutes, as our discovery of it in this particular 
bearing, the irresistible claim of Maga to the patronage 
of the ladies, at least of the philosophical fair. It mav, 
of course, be employed by any writer without reproach. 
It is in truth, indispensable. 

What’s in a name ? What, indeed ! T^e rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet. Of course it 
would ! Gall it violet, it still smells a rose. Say it is 
anything unlikely — swear it is Kamschatka, Jim Wilson, 
Bully Dawson, or Mumbo Jumbo — ^itis the rose for all 
that. Suppose we read in the next Gazette something 
like the following 

"NOTICE. 

I, the undersigned, commonly called the Newsman^ 
learnedly interpreted the NuisSmee, do hereby notify that 
for divers weighty reasons, to wit in consequence of said 
undesirable popularity and the constant jeers of the 
wretches of Mookeijee’s Magazine who will not forgive 
me my disinterested admiration of Maharaja Blowhard, 
of whose Durbar I W one of the most, brilliant of the 
Nine Gems, outshining certainly Chunder Sen, and with 
a view to be the " deservedly popular,” I have assumed 
the name of John Thaddeus Delane. 

J W— . 

The ‘Nuisance’ Office, 

Grub iStreet, Cooly Market, 49th April, — 

Would ihe rechristening cqnstitute Snob— editor of tke 
the veteran literary chief, — or convert his print - 
into &e I%underer ? No more, we apprehend, than the 
unlikeness of his which has lately been taken would 
make: him in propm persona aa eligible model for 
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ati As&gio^Indi^ Apollo even in High Life Below- 
etairS 1 Cromwell the Protector of Puri^ England, was 
as Wantonly alive to the tender sentiment, as any Cavalier, 
hut he was not fooL enough to attempt to please by a 
counteifeit. * Too proud to care * how he looked, ** paint 
me as 1 am,” said this brave man who would not suggest 
a falsehood even as to his person. * Take (or make) me as 
1 would have those think ine to be who have not seen 
me ’ — was apparently the direction of our would-be hero, 
the tribune of the inferior bourgeoisie. 

The great dramatist has put it vigoroudy for lovely 
Julietj but Bengali Proverbial Philosophy has the same 
sentiment in the rough taunt— the snvb-nosed child of 
the name of P^ddohckan (the lotus-eyed) / 

' Our Eurasian friends present the most outrageous 
instance of all races, in self-nomenclature. They have de- 
graded some ci the most illustrious names. It is not so 
well known that the E^t Indians take their patronymics 
from the great Houses of Portugal — ^in vain. It is true 
that several ctf the conquistadors in America and Asia 
were scions of noble Portuguese families, but that fact 
hardly accounts for the number of Gomezes and Castros 
and Silvas arqtind us, without the supposition of a large 
amount of unfounded pretension. Every half-caste in 
Chittagong or Dacca or Chunam Gully, not to say 
Goa, A., is either a D’Bozario or a DeSouza. 

Every mother’s son oPa darn or Jdutmatgar dr 
Uiisti is a Mahamad or an Ali — Heaven save the mark 1 
Market Hogg is doubtless the “ lion” of the Season” 
of Calcutta (how mre the mighty fallen, 0 Modem 
Babylon I) and we dare not say that his own of the Tartar 
colony improvised on the Maidan are misnomers as Sam* 
suddins and Fakhruddins, for fear of a damaging com- 
bination agninst Maga by the Hogg in . the lion’s skin. 
Every petty Asiatic chief assumes the names and titles 
of an Akbar or a Timur. J^o matter how despised a 
weaklmg a Mahomedan Rinoe may be, he may call 
himself a Bastam ; no matter how great a screw, he 
may loto to go by the name of Hatem ; no matter how 
imbecile a he may still be a l^aeeherowan; no 
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matter hotr lia he may be in his monds and bis 
be may nevertbeless be the Defender of the Faitb {Tboi^h- 
cirpumscribed his territory, limited his power, he may still 
be the * king of kings’ ; without ever seeing hot Mood 
spUt, he may yet receive from his people the homage of 
the Conqueror of the World. It is, however, a general 
Oriental failing. The Hindus are scarcely restrained 
by their rdigiom reverence for their gods and deified 
heroes from flattering a petty landholder or chief by 
comparing him to Kama, or any village athlete to Bhima, 
or provincial Nestor to Vrihaspati (regent of the planet 
J upiter,) or local poetaster to Valmiki, or country mag- 
nate who has dug a tank or has built an alms-house to 
Kama. This is taking names in vain, indeed I Perhaps 
the vice is carried to its utmost in Buddhist Asia wheto 
the rulers, considering it beneath them to glorify them- 
selves by assuming the names of ephemerm men, 
affiliate themselves to the eternal spheres. The Asiatio 
vice, however, tends to correct itself. Its very extra* 
vagance warns the public. If a beggar who once as 
servant girl attracted the eye of a pretentious Maho- 
medan gentleman who happened to receive a small pen- 
sion from the state chooses to call herself Noor Mahal 
Begum, or a half educated Tabib to have himself dubbed 
the Aristotle of the Age — ^what harm, in particular ? 
Nothing whatever, save to. herself or himself. The 
public will rate their fancy *at no more than that of every 
one of Maharaja Bfywhard’s Respectable Fakirs to be 
saluted as Shah Saheb.” When relations and friends 
in Bengal ^ve pet names like Nawab Babu or Raja 
Babu or Badshah Raja, or in the upper Provinces cw 
boys Babu or Babua, they only express their own in- 
dulgence, but nowise prejudice society. When, how- 
ever, parents actually nominate their sons Raj. Bahadoor, 
or Maharaj Bahadoor or . Nawab Jan, the indulgence 
degenerates into silliness, /juite as childish as when per- 
fumer. Price of Old Bond Street, London, baptises his 
bcq^ful as Napoleon. 

. 13m scriptural names which Dissenters and Quakers 
delight in is not so reprehensible, being: no fi£e: pre- 
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tence; but ptill it is absurd to hear your ricketty child 
called Samson or your stupid boy Moses or your jilt 
of a daughter Rebecca. What is true of names is true 
of titles, and there are no more ridiculous persons in 
the vrorld than your Dowlahs plentiful as blackberries 
in Lucknow the Great iu Oudh and Lucknow the Little 
in our suburbs, /fhe rank of mansahdari, which during 
the early Mogul times was of such importance, as we 
learn from the Ain-e-AJebari and the Tozak-e-Jahangiri, 
was in the decline of the empire lavished on the most 
undeserving, till in the reign of the poppet Shah Alam 
king of the world ’ it reached its lowest degradation. 
But there was a still lower possibility, — as was proved 
when an affront from the pensioned royalty of Delhi 
provoked Lord Amherst, the then British * king-maker ’ 
in India, to tmnslate and promote the nominal Heindi' 
tary Vizierat, into the nominal Kingdom? of Oudh. 
Favoritism in Lucknow, was even more unprincipled and 
shameless than it is usually iu Oriental courts. If 
Kasruddin Hyder kept an entourage of English barbers 
and French adventurers and Indian ragamuffins, and all 
the descendants ofSaadat Ali loved to associate witli 
the vilest scum of the earth, they at least did not con- 
stitute them Aroir-ul Omrahs. It was reserved for poor 
Wajid Ali Shah to ennoble panders and poetasters, 
gardeners and dancing-girls’ ' relations, into ^awabs. 
Since the Annexation, these fellows from having once 
been privileged ( as they thought ) to pander to and 
flatter and serve princes, and afterwards nobles, have 
reverted to their profession of pandering to and flatter- 
ing and serving the commonalty ; and many a time and 
oft have we seen in the streets as it were of Calcutta, 
Burdwan, Moorshedabad, Patna, Benares and other 
places, not to mention Lucknow, Sdrangi Dowlahs and 
Mareidkkdn Bahadoors. What is, then, in a name — 
or a title, either ? . 

The British Government itself too has its sins in 
this respect to answer for. And this without its being, in 
its chiefs, subject to those enervating influences to which 
Oriental princeS; bred up in the harem, among eunuchs 
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and low women, or at best among courtiers not much 
better, are liable. And this from the first. The elevap 
tion of the family of the oilman who once saved the 
life of Warren Hastings to the official Peerage gave 
dire offence to the true old territorial aristocracy. It 
might have been supposed that a hundred years of 
administration of an Indian empire g]%ater than the 
greatest Mogul ever owned would teach the British 
more discrimination. . But if English-made Rajas and 
Roy Bahadoors were always a doubtful nobility, Mutiny- 
Rajas and Bahadoors, as they are called, the titles given 
away, since the Rebellion, for services, and supposed ser- 
vices, at the instance of local officers without a sense of 
imperial responsibility, are absolutely a reproach. What 
a lot of Tehsildars and thanadars in and about the * 
s(;)Bnes of the conflicts of 1857-58, and even adventurers 
from distant provinces, have been rewarded and dignified 
for work, real or imaginary, good, bad or indifferent ! 
The substantial rewards, where they were undeserved, 
were the complaint of a day. The^ dignities, which even 
though the express terms of the investiture are limited 
to the individual recepient have in the course of ages 
a tendency to be popularly hereditary, are a permanent 
irritation. The brother of a banker s agent, wmch agent 
had as such opportunities for obliging District officers, got 
as compensation for his brothers death, ayn^air and a 
Rajaship and a Deputy Collectorship, and the Deputy 
Collector has received through the influence of a Maho- 
medan judge the rewara of loyalty— not to the Queen^t 
the judge— in a Companionship of the Orfer of India. The 
same and like rewai-ds have been achieved by a school- 
master who has won the political approbation an we 
trust personal contempt, of 

India by proving in his person that Westera Culture 

may consist with Eastern meanness and 

or, not to take the name of culture in vain, that a smatterer 

may be set up by official patronage as a , 

of Hiffh Education to point a forced moral or adorn an 

unfounded tale and may, so far as such an instance c^ 

do it, disgrace a regenerated nation, learning its first 
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lessons in self-respect. And now to come at once to the 
latest instence in the same ^uarteri the son of Chowdhuri 
Pratap Singh, of Tajpnr, maia of low caste and lower 
antecedents, not coptent with the luck which in a mo- 
ment converted his family Chowdhuriship into his Other’s 
Bajaship, has we suppose bothered the authorities into 
procuring him the rare felicit;^ of being addressild as 
Baja ( instead of Bumar ) Jagat Singh. 

What’s indeed, in a name, or tiBe ? 

So much for fiuckingham-^and the present ! 
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